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TO  OUE  PATRONS. 

In  closing  another  volume  of  the  Metropolitan,  both  duty  and  custom 
demand  of  us  a few  prefatory  remarks.  We  have  so  frequently,  on 
similar  occasions,  alluded  to  the  laudable  purposes  for  which  the  Maga- 
zine was  undertaken,  and  pointed  out  the  many  benefits  which  a work  of 
the  kind,  if  properly  sustained,  is  calculated  to  confer  on  the  Catholic 
community,  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  again  to  recur  to  these  topics. 

For  six  years  the  Metropolitan  has  pursued  unobtrusively  its  career 
of  usefulness  in  the  field  of  Catholic  literature.  In  our  connection 
with  it,  we  have  aimed  chiefly  at  rendering  it  a work  of  utility  rather 
than  one  of  mere  pleasure — a work  containing  not  only  entertainment 
for  the  passing  hour,  but  information  which,  in  after  years,  may  be 
recurred  to  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Though  essentially  Catholic,  it 
has  not  been  exclusively  religious.  By  reference  to  the  contents  of  the 
present  and  the  previous  volumes,  it  will  be  seen  that  almost  every 
department  of  literature  has  been  brought  within  the  range  of  its 
pages.  And  if  it  has  not  attained  that  extensive  patronage  which  is 
claimed  by  other  similar  magazines,  it  is  because  the  scope  of  the  work, 
as  a religious  periodical,  would  not  permit  the  indiscriminate  introduc- 
tion of  that  dangerous  class  of  light  literature  which  constitute  the  chief 
staple  in  its  more  favored  cotemporaries,  and  lend  to  them  all  their 
popularity.  The  course  of  the  Metropolitan,  however,  has  merited  the 
confidence  and  gained  the  general  approbation  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity. 

We  have  passed,  in  connection  with  the  work,  many  agreeable  hours — 
hours  to  which,  in  after  life,  we  can  recur  with  feelings  of  pleasure. 
Impaired  health,  however,  and  a desire  to  devote  ourselves  more  assidu- 
ously to  professional  duties,  oblige  us  to  withdraw  from  its  editorial 
labors.  To  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  work,  to  contributors,  to  all 
Wfioliave  aided  us  in  our  labors,  we  tender  our  grateful  thanks.  To 
the  conductors  of  the  press,  in  a special  manner,  we  return  our  warmest 
acknowledgments  for  the  courtesy  and  uniform  kindness  which  they 
have  always  manifested  towards  us.  The  Editor. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  PIUS  IX. 


Chapter  I. — Death  of  Gregory  XVI. — His  funeral  obsequies. — Short  sketch  of 
the  Sacred  College. — Nomination  of  Pius  IX. — A sketch  of  his  early  years. 

His  Holiness  Gregory  XYI  had  been  gradually  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  infirmity  and  years,  until  early  in  June,  1846,  when  the  sad 
intelligence  spread  through  the  streets  of  the  Eternal  City,  that  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  was  no 
more.  For  sixteen  years  he  had  filled  the  Papal  throne  with  a dignity 
and  energy  that  commanded  the  respect  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
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Biographical  Sketch  of  Pius  IX. 


All  will  remember  with  feelings  of  pleasure  the  noble  rebuke  which  the 
yenerable  old  man,  a short  period  before  his  death,  gave  to  the  haughty 
Emperor  of  Russia  on  account  of  the  persecution  of  Catholics  in  his 
dominions.  The  emperor  was  on  a visit  to  Rome  and  had  requested 
and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Pope.  “ Sire,”  said  the  pontiff,  “the 
day  draws  near  when  both  of  us  must  appear  before  God  to  render  to 
him  an  account  of  the  actions  of  our  lives.  No  doubt  I shall  be  called 
first,  for  I am  already  far  advanced  in  years ; and,  sire,  I should  appear 
before  him  with  trembling,  did  I not  undertake  this  day  the  defence 
of  the  religion  which  is  intrusted  to  me,  and  of  which  you  are  the 
oppressor.  Sire,  think  well  uf>on  it : God  creates  kings  that  they  may 
be  the  fathers  and  not  the  tyrants  of  their  people.”  Noble  words,  and 
worthy  of  the  head  of  the  Christian  world ! Well  may  they  have  struck 
terror,  as  it  is  said  they  did,  into  the  very  soul  of  the  cruel  persecutor 
of  the  nuns  of  Minsk. 

As  soon  as  the  death  6f  the  Holy  Father  was  officially  announced  to 
the  Roman  Senate,  the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol  was  tolled,  the  sound 
of  which  was  answered  by  the  numerous  bells  of  the  city,  and  the 
melancholy  tidings  conveyed  to  the  people.  The  members  of  the  tri- 
bunal  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber  were  convened  by  Cardinal  Riario- 
Sforza,  and  escorted  to  the  Vatican  Palace  by  a body  of  the  Noble 
Guard.  On  arriving  at  the  mortuary  chamber,  where  the  body  of  the 
illustrious  dead  lay  in  state,  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo  prostrated  him- 
self, and  remained  for  some  time  in  silent  prayer.  Then  rising  up, 
approached  the  body  and  with  a trembling  voice  recited  Be  profundis. 
The  Notary  Secretary  then  read  on  his  knees  the  demand  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  body  and  for  the  delivering  up  of  the  fisherman’s  ring, 
whereupon  it  was  delivered  into  his  hands  by  the  Master  of  the  Pontifi- 
cal chamber.  After  this  sad  and  imposing  duty  the  Cardinal  Camer- 
lengo left  the  palace  escorted  by  a body  of  the  Swiss  Guard.  On  the 
following  day  the  body  of  Gregory  XVI,  after  being  embalmed  in  con- 
formity with  custom,  was  clothed  according  to  the  prescribed  ceremonial, 
in  a white  cassock,  and  was  laid  on  a silken  couch  richly  embroidered. 
Four  of  the  Noble  Guard  in  their  brilliant  scarlet  uniform  and  bearing 
drawn  swords  stood  around  the  body.  The  father  penitentiaries  of  the 
Vatican  Basilica  knelt  by  the  corpse  and  recited  in  sad  chaunt  the 
prayers  for  the  dead..  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  heart  of 
the  pope,  after  having  been  religiously  deposited  in  an  urn,  was  carried 
for  interment  according  to  custom  to  the  church  of  Sts.  Vincent  and 
Anastasius,  under  the  charge  of  the  private  chaplain  of  the  deceased. 

The  papal  obsequies  last  nine  days  and  a Notary  draws  up  a process 
of  all  the  ceremonies.  The  third  day  after  the  death  of  the  Pope,  the 
grand  funeral  rites  were  commenced.  The  five  absolutions  were  given 
by  five  different  Cardinals  or  other  distinguished  personages.  The  Sa- 
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cred  College,  the  entire  diplomatic  body,  military  authorities,  and  a vast 
number  of  other  distinguished  persons  were  present  to  take  part  in  the 
imposing  ceremonies.  An  immense  catafalque,  admirably  designed, 
rose  majestically  in  the  centre  of  the  Basilica.  Around  it  burned  an 
immense  number  of  lights.  At  the  four  angles  were  four  figures  emble- 
matic of  the  virtues  which  principally  illustrated  the  life  of  the  late 
pope: — namely,  Prudence,  Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance.  The 
whole  was  surmounted  by  a colossal  figure  of  Religion.  The  sides 
bore  inscriptions  relating  to  events  in  the  life  of  the  deceased  pontiff ; 
and  in  the  centre  compartment,  representing  a sepulchral  chamber,  were 
placed  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  dead,  above  which  the  papal  tiara 
rested  on  two  rich  cushions. 

On  the  day  following  the  obsequies  of  Gregory  XVI,  all  the  Cardi- 
nals assembled  in  St.  Peter’s,  there  to  assist  at  a Mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  after  which  a discourse  was  pronounced  on  the  election  of  a 
successor.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day/ the  members  of  the  Sacred 
College  were  again  convened  in  the  church  of  St.  Sylvester.  The 
master  of  ceremonies,  carrying  the  papal  cross,  approached  the  altar, 
between  the  ushers  of  the  red-rod,  while  the  chaplains  of  the  pontifical 
chapel  intoned  the  hymn  Veni  Creator  Spiritus.  After  the  first  verse, 
the  Cardinals  left  the  church  and  crossed  the  square  of  the  Quirinal  to 
the  Vatican.  The  procession  was  grand  and  imposing.  A detachment 
of  dragoons  with  drawn  swords,  the  Swiss  Guards  armed  with  their 
picturesque  halberds,  and  the  Noble  Guard  clad  in  their  brilliant  uni- 
form, formed  an  escort.  These  were  followed  by  the  chanters  of  the 
pontifical  chapel,  and  master  of  ceremonies  bearing  the  crucifix.  Then 
followed  the  Sacred  College,  headed  according  to  the  ceremonial  by 
the  governor  of  Rome,  M.  Marini.  A great  number  of  prelates  with 
their  attendants  closed  the  procession. 

When  the  cortege  reached  the  Pauline  chapel,  the  Veni  Creator 
Spiritus  was  concluded,  and  the  first  notice  to  all  not  connected  with 
the  Sacred  College  to  withdraw  was  given  in  these  words:  “Extra 
omnes — let  all  go  forth”  The  sub-dean,  Cardinal  Macchi,  then  rising 
addressed  the  Sacred  College  in  a short  but  earnest  discourse,  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  labor  they  were  called  on  to  perform,  that  of  giving 
to  the  Church  a pastor  worthy  of  the  high  position  which  he  would  be 
called  on  to  occupy — a chief  that  would  conduct  the  barque  of  Peter 
safely  through  the  storms  and  agitations  that  have  ever  assailed  it. 
After  this  discourse  the  Apostolic  Bulls  relating  to  Conclaves  were 
read.  The  Cardinals  took  the  oath  of  conformity  with  them  in  every 
particular.  The  same  oath  was  administered  to  the  Prefect  of  the  apos- 
tolic palace;  the  perpetual  Marshal  of  the  Holy  Church,' guardian  of 
the  Conclave ; the  Auditors  of  the  Rota,  and  all  others  engaged  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Conclave. 
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The  members  of  the  Sacred  College  then  retired  to  the  little  cham- 
bers prepared  for  them,  after  having  received  the  homage  of  the  Diplo- 
matic body,  the  prelature,  the  Roman  nobility,  and  all  other  persons  of 
note  at  that  time  in  Rome.  As  the  clock  of  the  Quirinal  struck  eleven, 
the  last  warning  for  strangers  to  withdraw  was  heard ; immediately  all 
visitors  left  the  Conclave,  which  was  formally  closed  in  the  presence  of 
the  chief  Cardinal  of  each  Order,  in  the  interior,  and  of  the  Marshal 
on  the  outside.  While  the  Conclave  was  in  session,  and  indeed  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See,  the  collect  Pro  eligendo  Summo  Pontifice 
is  said  at  every  Mass ; also  in  certain  churches  of  the  city  of  Rome,  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  exposed  to  perpetual  adoration,  and  to  these 
churches  all  the  confraternities  of  the  city  go  in  procession  every  morn- 
ing and  evening.  The  secular  clergy  also  go  in  procession  from  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  to  the  Quirinal,  which  ceremony  they  re- 
peat daily  until  the  new  pope  is  elected. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  give  a short 
sketch  of  the  Sacred  College,  which,  next  to  the  Holy  Father,  is  the 
most  important  body  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Being  the  advisers  of 
the  Pope,  the  Cardinals  hold  the  reins  of  government  at  his  death,  and 
until  they  have  chosen  a successor  to  the  deceased  pontiff.  Thus  they 
form  within  themselves  the  supreme  Senate  of  the  Church.  From  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  the  principal  churches  were  Cardinal 
churches , that  is  to  say,  the  base  and  foundation  of  all  others.  From 
the  churches,  this  title  passed  gradually  to  those  who  governed  them. 
At  what  particular  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  this  distinctive 
appellation  was  given  to  high  ecclesiastical  personages  is  not  altogether 
certain.  As  far  back,  however,  as  the  year  t69,  in  the  Council  held  at 
Rome,  mention  is  made  of  Cardinal  Bishops.  At  that  time  the  Cardi- 
nals were  called  Hebdomadary-Cardinal-Bishops,  because  they  served 
by  alternate  weeks  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  instead  of  the 
pope,  when  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  did  not  officiate  personally.  Ante- 
rior to  this  period,  other  titles  were  used,  such  as  “ Roman  Bishops ;” 
“Bishops  of  the  City;”  “Vicars  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff;”  and  “Col- 
lateral Bishops.” 

The  Sacred  College  is  composed  of  three  distinct  orders  : namely, 
the  order  of  Cardinal  Bishops ; the  order  of  Cardinal  Priests ; and  the 
order  of  Cardinal  Deacons.  At  first  there  were  seven  cardinal  bishops, 
but  in  the  time  of  Callistus  II,  they  were  reduced  to  six.  The  cardinal 
priests  were  at  first  the  rectors  of  parishes  called  titulary . The  titu- 
lary churches  are  about  fifty,  — and  the  cardinal  priests  of  these 
churches,  since  the  time  of  Honorius  III,  enjoy  the  rights  of  bishops. 
The  cardinal  deacons  are  the  next  in  order,  of  whom  there  are  fourteen. 
The  Sacred  College  is  composed  of  seventy  cardinals  when  the  number 
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is  complete,  as  follows: — six  cardinal  bishops;  fifty  cardinal  priests; 
and  fourteen  cardinal  deacons. 

Originally  the  number  of  Cardinals  was  not  fixed.  Each  Pope  was 
at  liberty  to  increase  the  number  as  he  judged  expedient.  At  the  time 
of  Nicholas  III,  there  were  only  seven  Cardinals;  under  John  XXII, 
the  number  was  increased  to  twenty ; and  three  more  were  added  under 
Urban  YI.  At  one  time  the  Councils  of  Basle  and  Constance  wished 
to  fix  the  number  definitely  at  twenty-four;  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs 
refused  their  sanction  to  the  decrees  of  these  assemblies.  Prom  twenty-, 
one,  Sixtus  IY  raised  the  number  to  fifty-three.  In  151t  Leo  X added 
twelve  more,  and  Paul  Y,  five.  At  a later  period  the  celebrated  Sixtus 
Y,  observing  that  the  number  corresponded  with  that  of  the  ancients 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  of  the  disciples  of  our  Divine  Lord,  decreed 
that  hereafter  the  number  seventy  should  never  be  exceeded.  It  is, 
however,  very  seldom  that  the  nuniber  of  seventy  is  filled  up : but  the 
popes  frequently  create  Cardinals,  whose  names  are  reserved  in  pettof 
in  order  to  publish  them  whenever  important  circumstances  may  de- 
mand it.  It  was  only  as  late  as  the  year  1630,  by  a decree  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  approved  by  Pope  Urban  YIII,  that 
the  Cardinals  t»ok  the  title  of  Eminence: — a title  applicable  to  the 
Cardinals  only. 

The  senior  Cardinal,  whether  actually  present  in  Rome  or  absent  in 
the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  See,  is  by  right  Dean  of  the 
Sacred  College.  He  is  the  recognized  representative  of  that  august 
body.  He  receives  the  first  visits  of  ambassadors ; to  him,  next  to  the 
Pope,  the  newly  elected  Cardinals  pay  their  first  respects.  He  has  a 
right  to  wear  the  Archiepiscopal  Pallium,  for  to  him  alone  belongs  the 
power  of  consecrating  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  Cardinal  Gamer - 
lengo  is  the  representative  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  See,  just 
as  the  Sacred  College  represents  the  spiritual  power.  During  the  va- 
cancy of  the  Holy  See,  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo  administers  the  affairs 
of  the  government  assisted  by  three  other  cardinals,  who  are  replaced 
every  three  days  by  three  others  according  to  their  hierarchial  dignity. 

The  apartments  of  the  Cardinals  during  the  Conclave  are  merely 
small  cells,  erected  for  the  occasion  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Quirinal 
Palace ; and  the  choice  of  the  cells  is  determined  by  lot.  Of  all  the 
avenues  leading  to  the  Quirinal,  the  principal  gateway  alone  is  left  open, 
but  this  is  occupied  by  a strong  military  guard.  The  large  window 
that  opens  upon  the  balcony  of  the  palace  is  walled  up,  and  this  wall  is 
not  removed  until  a way  is  made  through  it,  for  the  newly  elected  Pon- 
tiff to  appear. 

Every  morning  the  members  of  the  Conclave  meet  to  vote,  which  is 
done  in  the  following  order : Each  cardinal  after  having  prostrated  him- 
self before  the  crucifix,  advances  to  deposit  his  ballot  in  a gilt  urp 
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placed  upon  the  altar  in  the  chapel  in  which  they  meet.  The  ballot  is 
sealed  and  folded  in  a peculiar  manner,  and  contains  the  name  of  the 
cardinal  for  whom  it  is  cast,  and  the  name  of  the  cardinal  voting,  toge- 
ther with  some  motto  taken  from  the  sacred  Scriptures ; such  as,  “ arise 
O Lord !”  “ all  is  vanity,”  “ may  the  Lord  be  praised,”  &c.  A ballot 
takes  place  every  morning  and  evening.  The  ballots  are  then  examined, 
and  if  no  cardinal  has  obtained  the  necessary  majority,  the  votes  are 
immediately  burnt.  The  strict  privacy  with  which  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conclave  is  conducted  is  indeed  remarkable.  The  most  rigid  means 
are  adopted  to  prevent  any  correspondence,  or  any  external  influence 
on  the  deliberation  of  its  members.  Even  the  meals  of  the  cardinals, 
which  are  daily  conveyed  to  them,  undergo  the  strictest  scrutiny  before 
they  are  admitted  within  the  Conclave. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  Conclave  in  which  the  Car- 
dinals were  assembled  who  were  to  elect  a successor  to  Gregory  XYI. 

It  was  Sunday  the  15th  of  June  when  fifty-one  Cardinals  entered 
the  Conclave  in  the  Quirinal  Palace.  The  sky,  though  usually  bright 
at  Rome,  was  overcast  with  clouds,  and  seemed  to  partake  of  the  gloom 
which  rested  upon  the  city.  The  entire  people  wore  the  appearance  of 
deep  thoughtfulness,  and  even  of  sorrow ; levity  for  the  time  was  ban- 
ished ; every  one  seemed  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  delibera- 
tions then  going  on  in  the  Quirinal.  To  add  to  the  general  depression, 
rumors  the  most  alarming  were  circulated  through  the  city.  It  was 
said  that  the  Roman  States  deprived  of  a chief,  were  like  an  edifice 
erected  on  the  crater  of  a volcano.  At  any  moment  the  restless  tide  of 
evil  passions,  rousing  into  life  the  lava  of  popular  tumult,  might  pro- 
duce a terrible  eruption.  The  usual  delay  of  the  Conclave  was  pre- 
dicted, as  there  was  nothing  to  warrant  a speedy  termination  to  its 
labors ; and  this  delay  was  only  wanting  to  bring  the  conspiracy  into 
action.  Every  where  it  was  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  widowhood  of 
the  Church  was  destined  to  be  of  long  duration.  It  was  asserted  that 
the  opposition  of  France  and  Austria  'would  serve  to  produce  this  state 
of  things.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  conspiracy  against  law 
and  order,  which  afterwards  burst  forth  and  filled  the  Eternal  City  with 
desolation,  was  intended  to  have  been  matured  during  the  interregnum. 
But  God,  in  his  overruling  providence,  defeated  the  designs  of  the  ene- 
mies of  his  holy  Church,  by  infusing  an  unanimity  among  the  members 
of  the  Conclave,  which  has  few  examples  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

It  was  thus  while  alarms  magnified  by  fear,  had  spread  over  the  city, 
and  filled  every  heart  with  sorrow  and  apprehension,  that  on  a sudden, 
a shout  of  joy  is  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  Quirinal;  it  swells  as  it 
proceeds,  and  is  soon  re-echoed  by  ten  thousand  voices — A new  Pope 
is  elected!  A few  hours  had  sufficed  to  harmonize  all  contending 
elements  among  the  Cardinals,  if  indeed' any  existed.  The  Sacred 
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College  had  united  almost  unanimously  in  the  choice  of  a successor  to 
Gregory  XYI.  This  result  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  even  by  the 
Cardinals  themselves,  caused  them  to  defer  the  proclamation  until  the 
Following  morning. 

At  an  early  hour  the  whole  city  was  in  commotion,  as  if  on  a day  of 
the  highest  festival.  The  people  rushed  into  the  square  of  Mont-Ca- 
vallo,  in  front  of  the  Quirinal,  giving  expression  to  their  joy  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  acclamations.  The  immense  square  was  soon  filled  by  a 
mighty  throng  of  all  classes  and  all  conditions  of  life.  The  acclamations 
had  died  away,  and  the  multitude  stood  in  breathless  silence,  when 
workmen  began  to  make  an  opening  in  the  wall  that  filled  up  the  win- 
dow of  the  balcony  of  the  palace.  The  aperture  grew  rapidly  larger, 
and  in  a few  moments  it  was  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  Cardinal 
Camerlengo  to  issue  forth,  his  countenance  beaming  with  joy.  For  a 
moment,  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  burst  forth  like  the  roar  of 
a mighty  tempest,  and  then  as  if  by  enchantment,  grew  hushed  into  the 
stillness  of  death.  The  Cardinal  advancing  towards  the  people  broke 
the  silence  in  the, following  words; 

“ Romans,  I announce  to  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy:  We  have  a 
Pope;  the  most  eminent  and  most  Rev.  Cardinal  John  Mastai  Feretti, 
wrho  has  taken  the  name  of  Pius  the  Ninth !”  at  the  same  time  throwing 
down  among  the  people  a paper,  containing  in  Italian,  the  words  which 
he  had  just  uttered. 

The  enthusiasm  which  broke  forth  on  this  announcement,  is  beyond 
description.  Vivats  and  applause  re-echoed  from  the  piazza  and  avenues 
to  the  summits  of  the  Quirinal,  the  Consulta,  and  the  Palazzo  RospigliosL 
The  name  of  Pius  the  Ninth  rose  from  a hundred  thousand  voices,  and 
mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  cannons  of  St.  Angelo,  which  shook  the 
seven  hills  of  the  Eternal  City.  Immediately  after  the  announcement, 
the  members  of  the  Qonclave  appeared  upon  the  balcony  wearing  their 
violet-colored  habit ; and  in  a few  moments  the  new  Pope  himself,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Cardinals  by  his  snow-white  costume.  This  was 
a signal  for  the  renewal  of  applause.  The  Holy  Father  was  visibly 
affected  by  this  spectacle ; he  acknowledged  the  applause  by  repeated 
inclinations  of  his  head,  and  extending  his  hand  blessed  the  people  who 
testified  towards  him  so  much  affectionate  veneration.  The  acclamation 
continued  until  His  Holiness  quitted  the  balcony. 

John  Mary  Mastai  Feretti  was  born  at  Sinigaglia,  a little  city  of  the 
marsh  of  Ancona,  on  May  13th,  1792,  of  a noble  and  distinguished 
family.  His  childhood  was  distinguished  by  sentiments  of  virtue,  giving 
promise,  even  in  his  earliest  years  of  that  greatness  of  soul  which  was 
to  characterize  his  after  life.  Simple,  modest,  and  good ; indulgent  to 
others,  severe  only  to  himself,  he  daily  reduced  to  practice  the  divine 
teachings  of  the  Church  he  was  one  day  to  govern.  He  was  early 
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marked  by  his  indifference  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  He  loved  the 
silence  of  study,  and  never  appeared  better  pleased  than  when  he  saw 
himself  surrounded  by  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate,  in  order  to  assist 
them  in  their  wants,  and  console  them  in  their  sorrows.  The  hospitals 
and  prisons  were  his  favorite  places  of  resort,  bestowing  on  the  afflicted 
and  the  misguided  wrords  of  hope  and  encouragement.  He  did  all  this 
not  through  motives  of  ostentation  or  vain  display,  but  simply  through 
charity  and  the  love  of  his  neighbor.  Virtue  w as  his  ruling  passion,  as 
God,  in  all  things,  was  his  only  motive.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
visited  Rome,  where  he  had  not  long  resided,  w^hen  he  merited  the  favor 
and  the  powerful  protection  of  His  Holiness  Pius  VII,  wdio  wTas  not 
slow  in  discovering  the  virtues  of  his  protege.  The  gates  of  the  Vati- 
can were  open  to  him  at  all  times,  and  he  had  the  happiness  of  being 
admitted  to  the  intimate  friendship  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

At  this  time  he  was  attacked  by  a serious  malady,  and  as  he  believed 
incurable.  This  was  to  the  young  Feretti  a severe  trial,  more  especially 
as  he  had  destined  himself  for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  entering  the  Noble  Guard.*  But  the  ways  of  God  are  not  the 
ways  of  men.  The  malady  wras  cured,  and  his  attention  directed  to  the 
ecclesiastical  state  by  the  following  incidents. 

His  patron  and  friend,  the  venerable  Pius  VII,  wfflo  had  conceived 
for  him  a very  great  affection,  and  who  was  much  grieved  at  his  affliction, 
one  morning  sent  him  the  following  note  written  with  his  own  hand : 

“ My  dear  Mastai,  come  and  see  me  to-day  at  two  o’clock.  I have 
a communication  to  make  to  you  from  on  high.  Pius  VII.” 

Accordingly  at  two  o’clock  Feretti  entered  the  chamber  of  the  Pope. 
The  pontiff  after  giving  him  his  hand  to  kiss,  thus  kindly  addressed  him  : 

“ My  dear  child,  have  you  ever  thought  of  the  holiness  of  the  eccle- 
siastical state  ?” 

“ Yes,  most  Holy  Father  j”  replied  Mastai,  “ especially  since  the  ter- 
rible malady  with  which  God  has  thought  proper  to  afflict  me.  The 
same  obstacle  that  prevents  me  from  embracing  the  career  of  arms,  also 
prevents  me  from  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  state.  ” 

“ That  is  true,  my  child ; but  you  are  young,  and  hope  belongs  to 
your  age.” 

“But,  Holy  Father,  there  are  some  diseases  which  conquer  youth  ; I 
feel  that  I shall  never  be  cured.  ” 

“ Never  is  a word  that  belongs  to  God  alone,”  replied  the  Pope 
earnestly.  “Doctors,”  he  continued,  “are  often  deceived;,  their  con- 
demnation is  often  the  presage  of  recovery. — Hope  and  believe.” 

“ In  the  doctors  ?”  inquired  Feretti. 

* We  have  seen  it  stated  on  good  authority  that  His  Holiness  never  entertained 
the  idea  of  joining  the  profession  of  arms,  but  always  aspired  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  Ed. 
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“ No,  my  child ; but  in  God.  His  Son,  who  raised  Lazarus  from  the 
tomb,  can  cure  young  Feretti,  if  such  be  his  holy  will.  He  will  cure 
you,  if  I can  believe  my  own  secret  representations,  and  your  faith  be 
sufficiently  ardent,  and  your  soul  be  sufficiently  prepared  to  receive  the 
visit  of  his  grace.” 

To  this  young  Maftai  replied  that  he  had  the  most  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  the  mercy  and  power  of  God. 

“Very  well,  my  child,”  said  the  Holy  Father,  “have  confidence; 
unite  your  prayers  with  mine.  For  nine  consecutive  days,  let  us  im- 
plore our  Divine  Lord  and  Master  to  grant  you  the  cure  which  art 
refuses.  Return  at  the  end  of  nine  days  to  receive  at  my  hands  the 
bread  that  giveth  life  eternal;  and  after  that  we  shall  see.” 

During  the  nine  days  succeeding  this  interview,  the  young  invalid 
repaired  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  and  there  pros- 
trated before  a statue  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  he  poured  forth  his  most 
fervent  prayers.  On  the  ninth  day  agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  Pope, 
he  repaired  to  the  Vatican,  and  received  the  holy  communion,  with  the 
most  lively^ faith  and  confidence  from  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Father. 

From  that  day  he  began  to  recover ; his  looks  became  animated ; the 
pallor  of  his  features  disappeared,  and  gave  place  to  the  bloom  of  youth. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  venerable  Pius  VII  when  he  wit- 
nessed this  manifestation  of  the  divine  power  in  behalf  of  his  protege ; 
and  regarded  the  cure  of  young  Feretti  as  an  evident  manifestation  of 
the  divine  will  that  he  was  called  to  the  ecclesiastical  state.  Mastai 
himself  no  longer  doubted  the  designs  of  heaven  in  his  regard,  and  with 
a heart  overflowing  with  gratitude  and  joy  hastened  to  enter  upon  those 
studies  that  would  prepare  him  for  the  holy  ministry.  M. 

To  be  continued. 


CATHOLIC  LITERATURE. 

Next  in  importance  to  Catholic  education,  is  the  subject  of  Catho- 
lic literature.  By  the  one,  the  young  mind  is  expanded,  its  powers 
awakened,  its  faculties  cultivated ; by  the  other,  it  is  supplied  with  a 
healthful  food,  which  imparts  to  it  new  life  and  vigor,  and  preserves  it 
free  from  the  contagion  of  pestilential  fevers  that  would  infect  and 
destroy  it.  In  vain  have  we  labored  for  the  education  of  our  children, 
if  we  have  neglected  to  provide  for  them  a literature  that  will  tend  to 
direct  their  young  and  expanding  intellects  to  virtue  and  morality.  In 
vain  have  we  taught  them  the  sublime  lessons  of  religion,  if  these  les- 
sons are  suffered  to  be  obliterated  from  their  minds  by  the  poison  dis- 
tilled from  the  perusal  of  bad  books. 
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It  is  not,  however,  our  design  in  the  following  pages,  to  dwell  so 
directly  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  literature,  as  to  direct  attention  to 
its  importance,  by  pointing  to  the  blighting  influences  that  follow  from 
the  pernicious  and  fulsome  literature  which  is  daily  poured  upon  the 
country.  The  evil  consequences  that  arise  from  ^Jie  dissemination  of  a 
corrupt  literature,  are  far  greater  than  is  generally  imagined.  Its  ope- 
rations may  be  slow ; time  may  be  required  to  develop  its  strength,  but 
its  consequences  are  inevitably  certain.  As  unwholesome  food  corrupts 
the  blood  and  engenders  disease  in  the  human  system,  so  does  a de- 
moralizing literature  infuse  into  the  very  heart  of  society  a poison  that 
will  enervate  and  destroy  it.  If  we  look  back  over  the  annals  of  na- 
tions, we  can  scarcely  point  to  a single  period,  which  has  been  marked 
by  the  atrocities  of  human  nature,  or  a general  convulsion  in  the  moral 
and  social  order,  whose  advent  has  not  also  been  marked  by  a general 
prevalence  of  pernicious  and  corrupting  literature.  !N*o  one  will  deny 
but  that  the  infidel  press  of  the  last  century  paved  the  way  for  that 
great  convulsion  which  deluged  France  and  Europe  in  blood  and  devas- 
tation. A demoralizing  press  in  its  general  sense,  has  ever  been  the 
grand  medium  through  which  the  radicals  of  every  class  have  sought  to 
overturn  society  and  poison  the  pure  fountains  of  virtue  and  religion. 
When  the  barriers  that  guard  the  morality  of  a community  are  broken 
down  by  the  unerring  darts  of  licentious  literature,  the  people  become 
almost  unconsciously  familiarized  with  themes  from  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  turn  with  horror ; vice  loses  its  deformity,  and  crime 
usurps  the  place  of  virtue. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  especially  for  parents,  to  know 
what  classes  of  books  are  dangerous  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
young,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connection  to  point  to  those 
which  may  be  freely  placed  in  the  catalogue  of  forbidden  books. 

First.  Works  of  an  open  immoral  tendency.  Of  this  class,  little 
is  required  to  be  said;  for  notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  of  the  age, 
there  is  public  virtue  sufficient  remaining  to  frown  out  of  existence 
every  attempt  to  circulate  an  openly  immoral  book. 

Second.  The  second  class  are  books  which  openly  attack  the  teach- 
ings of  religion,  or  indirectly  assail  the  dogmas  of  Christianity.  Such 
are  the  works  generally  of  Gibbon,  Hume,  Paine  and  Yoltaire.  It 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  prove  to  Catholics  the  immense  influence 
for  evil,  which  these  and  similar  works  naturally  exert  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  tempted  into  this  forbidden  field,  either  for  amusement 
or  the  desire  of  knowledge.  Their  action  upon  the  mind  is  to  unsettle 
and  send  it  adrift — to  relax,  to  deaden,  to  destroy  Catholic  life.  • Sound 
knowledge,  strong  faith,  and  great  grace  combined,  alone  preserve  un- 
tainted the  minds  of  those  whose  position  lead  them  of  necessity  into 
these  dangerous  pastures.  The  danger  of  this  class  of  works  is  so 
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great,  and  their  character  so  well  known,  that  it  would  seem  almost 
useless  labor  to  call  the  attention  of  Catholics  to  the  subject.  Never- 
theless, experience  proves  that  the  danger  is  not  sufficiently  apprehended 
on  the  part  of  many.  Within  the  range  of  our  own  limited  knowledge, 
we  could  point  to  many  Catholic  young  men  who  have  suffered  the  ship- 
wreck of  their  faith  by  reading  the  works  of  Gibbon,  or  the  writings  of 
Paine.  With  the  increase  of  knowledge,  this  danger  also  increases. 
Catholic  young  men  in  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  trusting  to  their 
strength  of  intellect,  or  confiding  in  their  faith,  will  be  tempted  into 
this  field  of  literature  wherein  so  many  others  have  perished.  If  there- 
fore our  remarks  shall  serve  to  warn  a single  individual  from  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  on  this  point,  we  shall  feel  that  we  have  not  written 
in  vain. 

Third.  The  third  class  of  dangerous  literature  is  that  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  novels  and  romances.  Under  this  head,  a flood  of 
the  most  pernicious  literature  is  daily  poured  upon  the  land,  in  which 
crime  is  covertly  encouraged,  and  vice  is  veiled  beneath  the  beauties  of 
an  attractive  style.  The  young  and  incautious  are  allured  to  the  task 
of  reading,  and  carried  away  by  the  fascinations  of  the  page,  they  un- 
consciously imbibe  a poison  that  blasts  the  mind,  corrupts  the  heart, 
and  brings  death  to  the  soul. 

The  following  remarks  of  a distinguished  and  zealous  clergyman, 
speaking  of  novel  readers,  bear  out  our  own  views  on  this  subject: 

“ It  is  really  saddening  to  behold  the  quantity  of  deleterious  reading 
which  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Catholics  in  these  times.  I have 
reason  to  know  that  thousands  of  Catholic  readers  daily  regale  them- 
selves on  draughts  of  poisonous  literature,  to  which  faith,  teaching  and 
counsel  are  an  insufficient  antidote.  The  spiritual  and  moral  life  is 
every  day  weakened,  corrupted  and  destroyed  in  thousands  of  instances. 
Where  their  principles  are  not  openly  assailed,  their  hearts  are  gradu- 
ally perverted ; where  virtue  is  not  derided,  vice  is  palliated  and  adorned. 
They  read  first  with  hesitation,  then  with  pleasure,  and  finally  with 
ardor.  What  had  been  commenced  as  an  amusement,  soon  becomes  an 
occupation  and  a schooling.  They  soon  acquire  a new  set  of  princi- 
ples, feelings  and  views,  and  every  thing  wholesome  in  religious  or 
domestic  life  is  equally  insipid  and  disgusting.  The  Church  loses  its 
attraction,  the  sacraments  their  virtue,  and  a life  worthless,  if  not 

wicked,  shows  the  companionship  into  which  they  have  fallen 

There  never  existed  an  habitual  reader  of  the  literature  to  which  I 
allude,  the  waters  of  whose  life  were  not  foetid,  and  whose  heart  was 
not  corrupted!” 

The  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  the  vast  majority  of  novels, 
is,  first,  the  false  coloring  they  give  to  the  realities  of  life.  They  repre- 
sent things,  especially  in  the  domestic  order,  not  as  they  really  are,  but 
as  they  existed  in  the  disordered  imagination  of  the  writer.  How  many 
a thoughtless  young  lady  has  painted  in  the  future  partner  of  her  life 
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all  the  perfections,  that  gallantry,  that  manly  bearing,  that  handsome 
exterior,  those  virtues  which  she  was  accustomed  to  contemplate  in 
some  “ gay  Lothaire,”  the  hero  of  her  novel.  But  when  her  day-dream 
wakens  into  reality,  the  spell  is  broken;  the  veil  which  fancy  had  woven 
is  drawn  aside;  she  sees  things  in  their  true  light.  Disgust  and  disap- 
pointment follow ; and  if  religion  come  not  to  her  aid,  a life  of  wretched- 
ness intervenes.  The  second  danger  is  the  many  improper  delineations, 
and  the  utter  disregard  of  the  moral  principle  which  pervade  many,  even 
popular  novels.  Every  one  acquainted  with  this  class  of  literature, 
will  readily  admit  this  fact.  Were  it  necessary,  we  could  name  more 
than  one  work  of  the  novel  order,  now  in  extensive  circulation  in  the 
country,  which  no  moral  young  man  can  read,  and  no  virtuous  young 
lady  would  read.  Nevertheless,  they  find  numerous  readers.  If  the 
language  be  not  openly  obscene,  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  ideas  they 
awaken,  or  the  conceptions  they  give  rise  to.  Take  for  example,  the 
works  of  Eugene  Sue.  What  author  is  more  corrupt  in  his  writings 
than  this  French  Socialist?  Yet  what  author  is  better  known  even  in 
this  country  than  Eugene  Sue  ? 

Among  the  dangers  which  surround  Catholic  youth  in  this  country, 
that  arising  from  the  influence  of  bad  books,  is  one  of  the  greatest. 
Among  persons  beyond  the  portals  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  few 
exceptions,  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  character  of  the  books  they  read. 
Even  the  salutary  restraint  which  the  Church  has  placed  on  indiscrimi- 
nate reading,  is  to  them  a subject  of  ridicule,  and  her  Index  is  pointed 
to  as  a standing  monument  of  the  tyranny  of  Kome  over  the  human 
intellect.  With  companions  entertaining  these  ideas,  Catholic  youth 
come  daily  in  contact.  With  these  they  associate;  they  meet  with 
them  in  the  workshop,  the  counting-room,  the  halls  of  amusement,  and 
in  the  retreats  of  literature.  Books  the  most  obnoxious  are  thrown  in 
their  way.  Friendship,  fashion,  example,  impel  them  to  read,  and  where 
these  fail,  they  are  taunted  with  the  insinuation  that  they  are  allowed 
to  read  only  what  the  priest  permits.  Nothing  except  strong  faith  and 
genuine  piety  can  resist  this  influence  and  preserve  Catholic  youth  from 
entering  the  field  of  forbidden  literature. 

But  there  is  another  danger  on  this  point,  equally  as  great  as  that 
arising  from  the  contact  of  Catholic  children  with  non-Catholic  com- 
panions, and  one  that  shows  most  clearly  the  importance  and'the  neces- 
sity of  a literature  that  may  be  freely  and  safely  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Catholic  youth.  There  is  nothing  more  dreaded  by  parents  who  feel 
the  true  interests  of  their  children,  than  bad  company.  Hence  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  keep  them  from  associating  with 
those  whose  conduct  might  corrupt  their  innocence  or  endanger  their 
morals.  On  this  account  they  are  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
company.  But  in  order  to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  hour  and  to 
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give  a charm  to  home,  they  are  supplied  with  books  of  entertainment. 
But  while  parents  are  endeavoring  to  avoid  one  danger,  they  fall  into 
another.  The  hooks  they  select  for  their  children  are  often  equally  as* 
pernicious  and  destructive  to  the  mind  and  morals  of  their  children  as 
bad  company.  Catholic  parents  are  often  bad  judges  of  the  works 
suitable  for  their  children.  How  frequently  have  we  heard  the  good, 
pious  Catholic  mother  exclaim  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  on  taking  up 
perhaps  some  most  fulsome  novel : “0  ! this  is  the  very  work  that  will 
suit  my  daughter;”  unconscious,  perhaps,  of  the  deadly  venom  that  lies 
concealed  beneath  the  beauty  of  its  pages — without  reflecting  that  per- 
haps that  single  book,  which  may  be  read  in  a day,  may  be  the  means 
of  destroying  in  the  mind  of  that  child  of  her  affection,  all  the  fruits  of 
a virtuous  education. 

In  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences that  flow  from  indiscriminate  novel  reading,  we  would  be  far 
from  condemning  all  works  of  fiction.  But  if  we  are  to  have  a litera- 
ture of  this  class,  let  it  be  from  an  approved  standard.  Let  it  be  free 
from  those  deleterious  ingredients  which  blight  the  soul  and  infect  the 
heart ; in  a word,  let  it  be  Catholic. 

In  Catholic  literature  alone  will  be  found  the  antidote  to  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  the  current  publications  of  the  day.  On  Catholics 
theifcselves  devolves  the  responsible  duty  of  supplying  this  literature. 
If  Catholic  literature,  apart  from  that  which  is  devotional,  or  directly 
religious,  has  not  attained  that  standard,  which  the  position,  influence, 
and  number  of  Catholics  in  the  country  demand;  if  it  has  failed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Catholic  body,  it  has  not  been  for  the  want  of 
Catholic  talent,  or  the  energy  of  Catholic  publishers,  but  for  the  want 
of  Catholic  patronage.  Let  Catholics  but  discharge  the  duty  which 
they  owe  to  themselves  and  the  community,  and  there  shall  be  no  want 
of  books  which  they  can  place  in  the  hands  of  the  young  without  en- 
dangering their  faith  or  morals. 


Philip,  the  second  king  of  Spain,  had  once  spent  several  hours  of  the  night 
in  writing  a long  letter  to  the  Pope,  and  having  finished  it,  gave  it  to  his  secre- 
tary to  told  it  up  and  seal  it.  The  secretary  wa s half  asleep,  and  instead  of 
shaking  the  sand-bottle  over  it  in  order  to  dry  it,  he  emptied  that  which  con- 
tained the  ink  by  mistake,  so  that  all  the  ink  ran  out  upon  the  letter  and  com- 
pletely spoiled  it;  perceiving  the  accident,  he  was  ready  to  drop  with  confusion. 
Upon  which,  the  king,  without  showing  the  least  indignation,  said  nothing  but 
this:  “Well,  give  me  another  sheet  of  paper and  then  began  to  write  the 
letter  over  again  with  great  peace  and  tranquility. 
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SKETCHES  FROM  IRISH  HISTORY.—  No.  I. 

Limerick — its  History — its  Sieges,  and  its  Violated  Treaty. 

The  name  of  Limerick,  distinguished  in  history  as  the  “City  of  the 
Violated  Treaty,”  awakens  a train  of  reminiscences,  as  dear  to  the  Irish 
heart,  as  they  are  deeply  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  From  an 
early  period,  this  celebrated  city  held  a high  rank  among  the  cities  of 
Ireland,  and  was  second  only  to  that  of  the  capital.  Before  its  walls 
the  Anglo-Normans  were  defeated ; the  sturdy  Ironsides  of  Cromwell 
were  repulsed,  and  the  victorious  legions  of  William  III  were  taught 
to  respect  Irish  valor. 

Like  most  of  the  Irish  seaports  it  was  during  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  in  the  possession  of  those  troublesome  enemies  of  Ireland,  the 
Danes.  Between  these  fierce  invaders  and  the  native  inhabitants,  many 
sanguinary  contests  took  place,  and  no  long  interval  of  peace  was  al- 
lowed until  the  race  of  the  sea  kings  was  expelled  from  the  country. 
At  this  period  Limerick  was  a place  of  much  importance ; for  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  the  English,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  the  seat  of  the  kings  of  Thomond,  or  North  Munster,  who  were 
called  the  kings  of  Limerick.  During  the  troubles  that  followed?  the 
invasion,  the  city  was  alternately  in  the  possession  of  the  English  and 
the  Irish  ; but  on  the  death  of  Strongbow  it  was  restored  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  native  prince,  who  agreed  to  govern  it  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  England.  The  famous  castle,  built  by  king  John  more  than 
six  centuries  ago,  still  endures,  having  survived  the  many  assaults  which 
the  city  has  subsequently  sustained.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Lime- 
rick shared  the  vicissitudes  of  the  period,  and  during  the  contest  be- 
tween Charles  I and  the  parliament,  the  city  became  the  scene  of  a fierce 
and  bloody  battle.  During  the  Commonwealth,  Ireton,  the  son-in-law 
of  Cromwell,  invested  Limerick  and  besieged  it  closely  for  six  months. 
The  city  finally  capitulated,  and  a treaty  was  signed  granting  to  the 
inhabitants  their,  lives  and  their  property,  excepting  twenty  individuals, 
including  the  brave  governor  O’Neil.  The  city  was  then  delivered  to 
the  deputy-general,  “for  the  use  of  the  parliament  and  the  common- 
wealth of  England.”  The  sufferings  of  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants 
were  almost  incredible.  The  troops  had  the  appearance  rather  of  skele- 
tons than  of  men,  so  far  were  they  reduced  by  disease  and  incessant 
' labors.  Many  of  them  dropped  dead  as  they  advanced  without  the 
city  to  the  spot  where  they  were  directed  to  deposit  their  arms.  In 
conformity  with  the  ruthless  practice  of  the  period,  Ireton  immediately 
proceeded  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  those  who  had  been  most  active 
in  the  defence  of  the  city.  A strict  search  was  made  for  those  who 
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were  exempted  from  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  O’Brien,  the  bishop 
of  Emly,  together  with  General  Purcel  and  “ Francis  Wolfe  the  friar,” 
were  found  concealed  in  the  pest-house,  and  after  undergoing  a sham 
trial  by  court-martial  were  inhumanly  executed.  The  bishop  was  dis- 
tinguished not  only  for  his  exalted  piety,  but  equally  for  his  patriotism 
and  courage.  To  his  activity  and  persuasive  eloquence  were  mainly 
attributable  the  resolution  with  which. the  garrison  so. long  defended 
the  city.  It  is  related  that  Ireton  during  the  siege  offered  him  forty 
thousand  pounds  and  a passport  to  any  other  kingdom,  if  he  would 
leave  the  city.  He  refused  this  offer  heroically,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  exempted  from  pardon,  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded.  He 
bore  his  sentence  with  resignation,  and  behaved  in  his  last  moments 
with  the  most  manly  courage.  He  addressed  Ireton  in  the  spirit  of 
prophecy ; accusing  him  of  the  utmost  cruelty  and  injustice,  he  declared 
that  he  should  meet  him  in  a few  days  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  And 
so  it  happened.  Ireton  having  soon  caught  the  plague  which  had  for 
some  time  raged  in  the  city,  died  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  execution 
of  the  bishop,  raging  and  uttering  in  his  last  moments  that  his  untimely 
end  was  a just  judgment  of  his  cruel  and  unjust  condemnation  of  the 
illustrious  prelate.  O’Droyer,  the  bishop  of  Limerick,  escaped  in  the 
disguise  of  a common  soldier ; and  the  life  of  O’Neil,  the  governor  of 
the  city,  whose  brave  and  heroic  conduct  gained  even  the  admiration  of 
his  judges,  was  spared  by  a single  voice. 

Having  taken  this  hasty  glance  at  the  sad  picture  presented  by  the 
annals  of  Limerick,  from  the  day  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  set  foot  on  the 
shores  of  Ireland,  we  come  to  a more  conspicuous  and  more  important 
page  in  its  history,  wherein  are  recorded  the  resistance  made  to  the 
arms  of  William  III,  and  “the  violated  treaty,”  which  resulted  from  the 
subsequent  surrender  of  the  city.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  had  been 
fought,  and  James  II,  the  cowardly  king,  had  quitted  Ireland,  and  taken 
refuge  in  France.  William  now  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with, 
redoubled  energy.  Accordingly  in  August,  1690,  he  concentrated  his 
forces  and  sat  down  before  the  city,  and  summoned  it  to  surrender. 
To  this,  Boileau,  the  French  general  who  commanded  the  garrison  in 
the  name  of  James,  returned  a resolute  refusal.  The  siege  was  at  once 
commenced.  The  city  was  amply  supplied  with  provisions,  and  was 
well  garrisoned.  Its  natural  strength  had  been  considerably  augmented ; 
it  was  fortified  by  walls,  batteries  and  ramparts,  and  defended  by  a cas- 
tle. The  flower  of  the  Irish  army  was  within  its  walls,  or  in  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  Among  the  Irish  officers,  Sarsfield,  whom  James 
had  created  Earl  of  Lucan,  was  the  most  distinguished.  For  intrepid- 
ity, heroic  valor,  and  patriotism,  Sarsfield  had  few  equals,  and  had  he 
been  entrusted  with  the  chief  command,  history  might  have  had  to  re- 
cord a different  termination  to  the  war.  Many  instances  are  recorded 
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of  his  bold  and  adventurous  daring,  and  of  the  skill  \^ith  which  he  exe 
cuted  the  most  hazardous  exploits. 

On  one  occasion,  having  learned  from  a deserter  that  the  English 
were  sending  a large  supply  of  artillery  stores  from  Dublin  to  the  camp 
before  Limerick,  Sarsfield  resolved  to  intercept  the  convoy ; and  for  that 
purpose  set  out  with  a chosen  body  of  500  horse.  He  lurked  during 
the  day  among  the  mountains,  and  at  night  when  the  English  had  turned 
their  horses  loose  to  graze,  and  were  sleeping  in  fancied  security,  the 
Irish  dragoons  burst  in  upon  them  with  a terrific  shout,  and  slew  or 
made  prisoners  of  the  whole  party.  Sarsfield,  however,  findiug  it  im- 
possible to  convey  the  prize  to  Limerick,  spiked  the  cannon  and  buried 
them  in  the  earth ; then  collecting  all  the  stores  into  one  vast  pile  over 
the  powder  taken  in  the  train,  he  applied  a match  and  blew  the  entire 
collection  into  fragments.  The  shock  produced  by  the  explosion  was 
plainly  felt  in  the  English  camp,  which  was  only  a few  miles  distant. 
Sarsfield,  taking  with  him  the  horses  of  the  enemy,  and  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  passes  of  the  mountain,  easily  made  his  way  back  to 
Limerick,  though  large  bodies  of  the  English  troops  were  on  the  alert 
to  intercept  him.  t 

This  bold  adventure  amazed  the  prince  of  Orange ; and  he  was 
heard  to  say  that  he  did  not  think  Sarsfield  capable  of  so  able  a ma- 
noeuvre. The  siege,  however,  was  continued  with  the  utmost  vigor. 
Thirty  pieces  of  artillery  played  incessantly  upon  the  walls.  A breach 
was  at  length  effected  and  a body  of  six  thousand  men  mounted  to  the 
assault,  but  they  were  met  by  the  brave  defenders,  and  hurled  back  with 
a heavy  loss.  The  breach  was  increased,  and  the  enemy  returned  with 
augmented  numbers  and  resolution  to  a second  assault ; again  they  were 
repulsed,  not  only  with  the  loss  of  many  lives,  but  were  even  pursued  to 
their  very  camp.  Discouraged  by  these  defeats,  the  siege  was  abandoned 
for  the  present,  and  the  English  army  under  General  Ginkle  marched  to 
Birr,  having  first  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  which  the  sick  and  wounded 
were  confined. 

This  was  previous  to  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  in  which  the  commander 
of  the  Irish  forces,  Saint  Ruth,  was  killed.  After  this  disastrous  battle 
the  Irish  forces  under  the  command  of  D’Usson  and  Sarsfield,  again 
retired  to  Limerick,  to  which  the  English  under  General  Ginkle  again 
laid  siege,  and  carried  it  on  with  the  most  determined  vigor.  Night 
and  day  the  cannon  and  bombs  were  discharged  against  the  place.  It 
was  defended  with  equal  resolution  and  bravery  by  the  besieged,  but  at 
length,  the  provisions  of  the  garrison  being  exhausted,  the  Irish  gene- 
rals thought  it  more  prudent  t6  accept  the  conditions  proposed  by  the 
enemy  and  save  what  troops  remained,  than  to  perish  by  famine.  Ac- 
cordingly a treaty  was  entered  into  and  signed  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1691,  on  terms  the  most  honorable  to  the  vanquished.  Scarcely  had 
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the  treaty  been  signed,  when  the  assistance  which  the  Irish  army  had 
hourly  expected  arrived.  Only  two  days  after  the  date  of  that  instru- 
ment, a French  fleet,  having  on  board  a large  supply  of  men,  arms*  and 
ammunition,  cast  anchor  in  the  Shannon.  But  Irish  honor  was  pledged, 
and  this  honor  must  remain  inviolable.  No  offers,  however  flattering, 
could  induce  the  Irish  leaders  to  violate  the  treaty,  though  the  power 
to  do  so  was  entirely  within  their  reach. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  inhabitants  of  Limerick,  including  the 
garrison,  had  full  permission,  not  only  to  leave  the  city,  but  also  the 
kingdom,  if  they  thought  proper,  and  to  take  with  them  all  their  chat- 
tels, plate,  jewels,  &c.  Vessels  were  even  provided  for  conveying  them 
and  their  property  to  any  foreign  country.  The  English  generals  had 
thought  that  but  very  few  would  be  willing  to  go  into  exile,  but  they 
were  surprised  to  witness  the  number  that  preferred  to  share  the  fate  of 
their  king,  and  enter  the  service  of  a foreign  prince,  rather  than  submit 
to  the  laws  of  usurpation  at  home.  The  Irish  army,  according  to  agree- 
ment, was  drawn  up  outside  the  city  near  Quine  Abbey.  The  English 
generals  and  other  officers  of  high  rank,  advanced  from  the  British 
camp  to  meet  them  and  rode  slowly  along  the  line,  and  were  received 
with  music  and  presented  arms.  It  was  agreed  by  the  rival  commanders 
that  the  troops  should  be  addressed  by  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  and 
then  at  a given  signal  they  should  march  by  a flag  raised  at  a certain 
point,  where  all  those  who  wished  to  enlist  in  the  English  service  should 
file  off ; while  all  those  who  desired  to  embark  for  France  should  pro- 
ceed onward.  Sarsfield  gave  the  word,  “march.7’  Profound  silence 
reigned  throughout  the  whole  mass : no  sound  was  heard  except  the 
steady  tramp  of  the  Irish  soldiers  as  they  advanced,  until  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene  was  broken  by  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  when  the  ad- 
vanced battalion,  “the  royal  regiment  of  guards,”  fourteen  hundred 
strong,  reached  the  flag-staff ; and  all  with  the  exception  of  seven — 
passed  on  ! Of  the  whole  Irish  army  only  three  thousand  chose  to  re- 
main in  the  country,  and  many  of  these  obtained  permission  to  return 
to  their  homes.  The  remainder,  to  the  number  of  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand, subsequently  embarked  for  France,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
famous  “ Irish  brigades,”  which  occupied  so  distinguished  a position  in 
the  subsequent  wats  of  Europe. 

The  treaty  of  Limerick  having  been  signed,  was  subsequently  ratified 
by  their  majesties  William  and  Mary,  and  every  solemnity  given  to  the 
instrument  which  was  thought  necessary  to  render  its  articles  inviolable. 
We  come  now  to  see  how  flagrantly  its  provisions  were  violated  by  the 
British  government.  This  treaty  most  solemnly  guaranteed  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  the  most  ample  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  declaring  that  no  oath  should  be  required  of  them,  except  that 
of  allegiance.  The  very  first  section  of  the  treaty  declared  that : 
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“ The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  shall  enjoy  such  privileges  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  ....  as  they  did  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
and  their  majesties  (William  and  Mary),  as  soon  as  these  affairs  will 
permit  them  to  summon  a parliament  in  this  kingdom  (Ireland),  will 
endeavor  to  procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics  such  further  security  in 
that  particular  as  may  preserve  them  from  any  disturbance  on  account 
of  their  said  religion." 

But  scarcely  were  these  promises  made  upon  paper,  when  they  were 
faithlessly  broken.  The  treaty  was  vehemently  denounced  by  the  Anglo- 
Irish,  as  “ unreasonably  favorably,"  and  as  securing  from  confiscation  the 
property  of  such  of  the  Catholics  as  had  escaped  the  Cromwellian  for- 
feiture. Not  a few  openly  declared  that  a treaty  with  Catholics  was 
not  binding.  Bigotry  and  interest  combined  to  render  the  compact 
nugatory.  An  open  disregard  for  its  provisions  was  wide-spread  among' 
the  partisans  of  the  king,  and  no  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  secure  its  fulfilment.  A year  had  scarcely  elapsed  when 
an  act  6f  parliament  was  passed  declaring  that  “ no  Roman  Catholic 
should  come  to  dwell  in  or  inhabit  the  city  or  suburbs  of  Limerick  or 
the  town  of  Galway,  and  the  then  Roman  Catholic  residents  should 
depart  out  of  said  city  and  town  ” within  a given  time.  By  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute,  called  “an  act  to  prevent  the  increase  of  popery," 
passed  within  three  years  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  it  was 
prohibited  under  pain  of  prcemunire  to  convert  any  one  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  or  for  Catholics  to  send  their  children  abroad  to  be  educated, 
while  Catholic  colleges  and  schools  were  interdicted,  and  Catholics  pro- 
hibited from  teaching  under  the  most  rigorous  penalties.  At  almost 
every  subsequent  meeting  of  parliament,  the  Catholics  experienced  new 
proofs  of  severity.  In  169T,  all  archbishops,  bishops  and  other  eccle- 
siastics, as  well  as  all  members  of  religious  orders,  were  commanded  to 
quit  the  kingdom  by  the  first  of  May  the  following  year ; and  it  was 
ordained  that  all  those  who  should  be  discovered  after  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  should  be  imprisoned  in  the  public  jail  until  they  could  be 
sent  beyond  the  seas,  and  if  any  one  had  the  boldness  to  return,  he  was 
declared  guilty  of  high  treason.  By  other  acts  the  Irish  nobility  were 
deprived  of  their  arms  and  horses ; they  were  debarred  from  purchasing 
land,  from  being  members  of  the  bar,  or  filling  any  public  office ; and 
in  direct  violation  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty,  they  were  subjected 
to  the  most  infamous  oaths. 

Thus  were  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  treated  in  defiance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  most  solemn  compact.  The  perfidy  of  England  in  her 
flagrant  violation  of  this  treaty,  stands  forth  in  bold  relief ; no  words 
can  excuse  it ; no  language  can  palliate  it.  The  name  of  Limerick, 
the  “city  of  the  violated  treaty,”  will  perpetuate  it  while  language  shall 
endure. 
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When  the  Almighty  and  Beneficent  Creator  prepared  this  world  as  a habita- 
tion for  man.  He  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  haying  provided  useful  things  merely, 
but  superadded  another  quality  to  adorn  and  make  attractive  every  object— this 
quality  is  called  Beauty.  Everything  that  God  has  made  is  beautiful,  when 
seen  from  the  proper  point  of  view;  but  this  proper  point  of  view  was  lost  by 
the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents.  This  lost  position  is  partially  regained  in 
some  favored  moments;  when  our  hearts  are  grateful,  our  minds  in  a certain 
attitude,  and  time  and  place  concurring,  we  see  beauty  in  every  pathway  with- 
out stint  or  measurement.  Many  of  the  saints  indeed,  have  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  animated  nature  as  Adam  did  before  his  transgression.  Even  now, 
the  beauty  of  the  external  world  is  inexhaustible;  and  also  the  higher  regions  of 
thought,  and  the  mysterious  and  unfathomable  store-house  of  human  feeling — 
these,  in  our  loving  humanity,  are  still  left  the  foot-prints  of  the  divine. 

This  certain  attitude  of  mind  is  required  however,  the  providential  arrange- 
ment of  time  and  place,  all  in  the  fitting  relation  to  each  other,  or  the  most  pre- 
cious things  will  appear  common-place,  or  perhaps  positively  ugly.  To  the 
eye  that  is  clouded  with  sorrow  the  most  beautiful  objects  bring  no  charm ; loss 
and  grief  can  turn  the  stars  into  tear-drops  and  wither  all  the  verdure  of  the 
world.  And  the  mind,  when  filled  with  triumph,  is  not  depressed  by  the  frown- 
ings  of  external  nature. 

From  the  earliest  times  down  to  our  own,  the  perception  of  this  beauty, 
either  in  the  material  world,  or  in  the  thoughtful  actions  of  human  beings,  or  in 
vision  of  the  world  of  spirits,  the  perception  of  this  beauty  and  the  consequent 
feeling  of  thankfulness  to  God,  have  inspired  a class  of  persons  to  sing,  that  they 
may  in  their  songs  make  beauty  immortal.  For,  gratitude  and  the  love  of 
beauty,  is  the  origin  of  all  poetry ; and  also  the  finest  motives  to  the  practice  of 
religion.  The  sordid  and  dissatisfied  man  will  see  no  splendor  round  the  setting 
sun ; the  mild  radiance  of  the  rising  moon,  circled  about  with  all  her  starry 
fays,  will  not  lift  his  mind  to  the  wonderful  Maker  and  Mover  of  so  much 
beauty ; the  sublimity  of  lightning  and  thunder,  the  terrible  magnificence  of  the 
storm,  will  be  but  hindrance  and  annoyance  to  the  thankless  soul. 

The  poetic  spirit  manifest  herself  in  various  ways — in  music,  in  painting,  in 
sculpture,  and  so  intimately  are  they  connected  that  each  one  exhibits  some 
quality  possessed  by  the  other ; but  the  largest,  finest,  and  most  enduring  ex- 
pression of  this  spirit  is  in  painted , sculptured , musical  verse . The  picture  is 
one-sided — it  can  give  you  but  one  view,  and  no  more ; the  statue  is  cold,  color- 
less, and  moveless ; the  music  appeals  to  feeling  alone,  and  would  in  itself  be 
indefinite  if  not  married  to  thoughts  and  words ; but  true  poetry  contains  the  ex- 
cellences of  all  these  three — the  charm  of  color,  aud  expression  of  human 
feeling  beyond  the  range  of  painting,  more  dignified  and  enduring  than  marble 
statue  or  brazen  monument,  speaks  the  language  both  of  the  intellect  and 
heart;  and  has,  besides,  the  power  of  varied  movement,  and  a flight  swifter  and 
stronger  than  the  eagle’s.  As  flowers  are  to  the  vegetable  world — as  beauty  is 
to  the  visible  creation — as  good  deeds  are  to  the  common  selfish  actions  of  men — 
so  is  poetry  to  literature. 
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If  we  consider  also  how  little  the  poet  asks  of  the  material  of  the  world  for 
the  production  of  his  work,  we  must  be  struck  with  the  eminence  of  his  gift. 
The  painter  must  have  his  pencils,  his  colors,  and  his  canvas ; the  sculptor 
must  have  his  clay,  his  modeling  tools,  his  chisels,  and  his  marble;  but  a scrap 
of  paper  and  a pen  are  the  only  tools  the  poet  requires  to  do  that  which  may 
last  for  thousands  of  years,  and  touch  a chord  within  the  heart  when  the  colors 
will  have  long  since  faded,  and  the  stone  crumbled  into  dust. 

Like  all  the  finer  gifts  of  God,  the  poetic  faculty  descends  on  mankind  with  a 
divine  impartiality ; heedless  of  what  we  call  the  artificial  distinctions  of  human 
society.  The  prince  and  the  peasant  alike  have  felt  the  genial  fire ; the  beggar 
and  the  lord ; the  patrician  Byron  and  the  “ blind  old  man  of  Scio’s  rocky  isle.” 
The  universality  of  its  appreciation  also  shows  the  largeness  of  the  domain  of 
song  ; and  the  history  of  all  nations  proves  that  poetry  is  for  all  ages,  that  as 
long  as  the  world  exists,  as  long  as  the  human  race  dwells  thereon,  and  retains 
the  human  heart;  while  yictory  alights  on  the  plumed  helmet  of  the  warrior,  or 
gratitude  encircles  the  brows  of  the  sage  heroes  of  peace — while  human  or 
divine  love  awakes  a new  life  within  the  soul,  there  will  be  found  poets  to 
write  and  poetic  minds  to  read  and  enjoy  the  record.  For  the  secret  of  the 
poet’s  power  is,  that  heart  answers  to  heart  all  the  earth  over,  that  “one  touch 
of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin” — that  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  and  all  the  generations  of  this  many  peopled  globe,  and  that  is  the  argu- 
ment on  which  he  speaks!  Having  glanced  at  its  existence,  its  universality, 
and  its  independence  of  time,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what  poetry  is  and  how 
it  is  to  be  known  ? 

Many  definitions  have  been  given  of  this  “ humanist  and  most  divine  of 
arts.”  It  has  been  called  “ The  short  of  thought,”*  “ The  most  fit  words  in  the 
most  fit  places,”  “ The  fairest  side  of  truth,”  &c.,  but  the  following  short  sen- 
tence will  express  it  better  than  these : It  is  beautiful  and  sublime  truth — beau- 
tifully and  sublimely  expressed. 

There  are  many  worthy  people  who  would  much  rather  have  the  truth 
plainly  stated  in  good  honest  prose,  than  dressed  in  the  garb  of  poetry.  And  as 
it  is  an  impossibility  for  any  one  to  like  music  who  has  not  in  some  measure  a 
musical  ear,  so  it  will  be  impossible  for  such  people  to  appreciate  the  beauties 
«of  poetic  composition.  They  will  see  very  little  difference  between  the  baldest 
/piece  of  prose  and  the  most  exquisite  and  musical  verse.  If  they  praise  a poem 
it  will  be  from  imitation,  or  on  the  authority  Of  some  one  in  whose  perception, 
judgment,  and  good  taste,  they  have  confidence.  This  is  a defect  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  minds  of  such  persons,  similar  to  the  inability  to  distinguish  colors. 
It  is  true  there  are  many  common  facts  in  life  which  do  not  admit  of  poetic 
clothing ; but  if  the  subject  be  pure,  or  beautiful,  or  grand,  the  fitness  of  things 
requires  that  the  language  of  poetry  be  used  in  its  expression.  Rhyme  may  be 
where  there  is  no  poetry ; and  the  gingling  of  the  final  syllables  is  rather  plea- 
sant than  otherwise:  it  also  requires  more  art  in  the  making  than  ordinary 
prose,  but  it  does  not  possess  any  more  of  the  elevating  power.  The  following 
us  an  example : 

"Hell  is  a city  much  like  London — 

A populous  and  a smoky  city; 

There  are  all  sorts  of  people  undone, 

And  there  is  little  or  no  fun  done; 

Small  justice  shown  and  still  less  pity. 
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There  is  great  talk  of  revolution, 

And  a great  chance  of  despotism — 

German  sceptics— camps,  confusion, 

Tumults — lotteries — rage — delusion — 

Gin — suicide — and  methodism  ! 

Lawyers,  judges — old  hobnobbers 
Are  there — bailiffs— chancellors — 

Reformers,  great  and  little  robbers — 

Rhymesters — pamphleteers — stockjobbers — 

Men  of  glory  in  the  wars. 

Thrusting,  toiling — wailing,  moiling — 

Frowning — preaching,  such  a riot — 

Each  with  never  ceasing  labor, 

While  he  thinks  he  cheats  his  neighbor, 

Cheating  his  own  heart  of  quiet. 

With  people  of  false  taste  there  is  a great  deal  of  rhyme  which  passes  for 
poetry  ; but  if  the  composition  do  not  tend  to  refine  and  elevate  it  is  not  poetry, 
though  the  rhymes  be  ever  so  good,  and  the  feet  of  the  verse  perfect. 

Let  us  compare  with  each  other  the  following  descriptions  of  the  same  place. 
The  city  of  Venice  is  built  upon  73  islands  in  the  Adriatic  sea.  Formerly  its 
wealth  and  magnificence  were  very  great ; subject  lands  looked  to  it  in  wonder. 
A bridge,  called  the  “ Bridge  of  Sighs,”  forms  the  communication  between  the 
ducal  palace  and  the  prisons. 

But  the  poet  gives  to  his  description  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  flings 
around  the  city  some  of  its  own  “ dying  glory 

“ I stood  in  Venice  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs; 

A palace  and  a prison  on  each  hand; 

I saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter’s  wand ; 

A thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a dying  glory  smiles 
O’er  the  far  times,  when  many  a subject  land 
Looked  to  the  winged  lion’s  marble  piles, 

Where  Venice  sat  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  isles!” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  examples,  showing  rhyme  which  is  not  poetry, 
or  the  difference  between  true  poetry  and  prose ; so  we  may  divide  tjris  royal 
domain,  for  convenience  sake,  into  three  fields — we  may  say  higher  and  lower 
fields. 

The  first  then,  and  the  lowest,  is  simple  poetic  description  of  the  beauties  of 
external  nature. 

The  second  occupies  the  largest  and  middle  ground,  and  deals  with  the  more 
hidden  forces  of  nature  as  connected  with  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  man- 
kind ; love,  grief,  war,  peace,  &c. 

The  third  and  highest  is  the  regions  of  the  imagination ; and  the  sublime 
subjects  disclosed  by  religion,  which  links  the  destiny  of  man  with  angels,  and 
saints,  and  God — or  with  fiends  and  darkness. 

The  better  to  show  these  three  fields,  I will  present  specimens  from  each ; not 
perhaps  the  best  of  their  kind,  but  yet  sufficiently  distinct  to  enable  you  to  per- 
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ceive  the  difference  between  them.  A poem  of  considerable  pretension  will 
range  through  all  the  three  fields ; and  there  are  very  few  poems  that  are  con- 
fined exclusively  to  any  one  of  them. 

Here  is  described  one  of  the  hot  noons  of  summer : 

“Home  from  his  morning  task  the  swain  retreats, 

His  flock  before  him  stepping  to  the  fold; 

While  the  full-uddered  mother  lows  around 
The  cheerful  cottage,  there  expecting  food, 

The  food  of  innocence  and  health  ! The  daw, 

The  rook,  and  magpie,  to  the  gray  grown  oaks 
That  the  calm  village  in  their  verdant  arms 
Sheltering,  embrace,  direct  their  lazy  flight ; 

Where  mingling  on  the  boughs  they  Bit  embowered, 

All  the  hot  noon  till  cooler  hours  arise. 

Faint,  underneath,  the  household  fowls  convene; 

And  in  a corner  of  the  buzzing  shade 

The  house  dog,  with  the  vacant  greyhound,  lies 

Outstretched  and  sleepy.” 

The  productions  from  this  lowest  field  are  very  numerous,  easily  understood 
and  generally  appreciated. 

If  an  artist  paint  a landscape  with  cows,  knee  deep  in  clover,  or f chewing 
lazily  in  the  shadow  of  a tree,  or  drinking  at  the  rivulet  that  runs  through  the 
meadow — every  one  that  has  climbed  after  birds’  nests,  or  enjoyed  the  shadow 
of  a rock  on  a hot  day,  or  rolled  among  grass,  or  caught  minnoes  in  the  brook 
with  a crooked  pin,  or  drank  milk,  will  appreciate  that  picture.  So  it  is  with 
this  kind  of  poetry;  the  habits  of  the  dumb  creatures  below  us  are  painted ; our 
need  of  their  assistance  to  diminish  our  labor,  watch  for  us,  or  give  us  food,  has 
produced  in  us  an  affectionate  interest  in  their  actions  which,  when  produced 
naturally  and  gracefully  by  the  painter,  or  poet,  we  dwell  upon  with  delight. 

The  following  musical  lines,  descriptive  of  twilight,  will  show  that  common 
things  and  ordinary  appearances  may  be  shown  in  very  beautiful  language, 
when/ the  rhythmus  accords  with  the  feeling  of  the  scene : 

“There  breathes  a living  fragrance  from  the  shore 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar; 

At  intervals  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  life  a moment — then  is  still. 

There  is  a floating  whisper  on  the  hill, 

But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  star-light  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instill, 

Weeping  themselves  away?”  • 

In  this  field,  a graceful  imitation  of  nature,  a discriminating  selection  of  beau- 
tiful subjects,  and  the  rejection  of  whatever  is  unsuitable,  is  all  that  is  required. 
If,  however,  the  objects  and  actions  of  mere  nature  be  made  by  the  poet  to  cor- 
respond to  something  in  man,  a moral  beauty  is  immediately  added ; material 
things  then  become  subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  the  moral  sentiment.  As  in 
the  following,  which  is  also  part  of  a twilight  picture : 
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■“The  fragrance  of  the  wilding  rose 
Breathes  sweetly  from  the  hidden  banks — 

Like  one  who  gives,  nor  cares  for  thanks, 

But  does  his  good  when  no  one  knows.” 

Here  we  do  not  care  much  for  the  fragrance  of  the  wild  rose,  but  we  dwell 
with  delight  on  the  moral  beauty  of  the  man  doing  good  by  stealth.  Listen 
again,  how  beautifully  the  fleetingness  of  pleasure  is  represented  by  natural 
images  : 

“But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread; 

We  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed ; 

Or  like  the  snow  falls  in  the  river — 

A moment  white — then  lost  forever; 

Or  like  the  borealis  race 

That  shift  ere  you  can  point  their  plaoe; 

Or  like  the  rainbow’s  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm 

Wherever,  then,  the  appearances  of  nature  are  used  poetically  to  suggest 
something  that  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  man,  the 
poem  belongs  to  the  second  field.  For  though  green  meadows,  sparkling  wa- 
ters, or  azure  mouotains,  have  all  beauties  of  their  own,  and  though  they  give 
us  corn  and  fish,  yet  if  they  stop  short  with  themselves,  if  they  do  not  suggest 
hopes  and  memories  which  are  not  theirs — they  are  only  like  the  back  ground  to 
the  picture.  What  interest  would  a traveler  have  in  looking  at  "Bleak  Ther- 
mopylae’s sepulchral  strait  ” if  he  had  never  heard  of  Leonidas  and  his  three 
hundred  ? 

Or,  take  for  example,  the  Ocean — alone,  it  is  a beautiful  and  sublime  object; 
but  place  among  these  rolling  waves,  and  against  that  lonely  sky  a vessel,  bear- 
ing within  her  frail  walls  the  daring,  wise,  and  pious  Columbus,  and  his  muti- 
nous crew — and  how  much  moral  grandeur  is  added  to  the  picture?  The 
representation  of  any  beautiful  action,  or  suffering,  springing  from  love,  or  a 
brave  sense  of  duty,  we  will  always  like  in  picture  of  poem,  to  the  extent  of 
our  appreciation.  For  the  principal  object  in  nature  is  man,  with  his  smiles 
and  tears ; his  lookings  before  and  after,  his  strivings,  his  defeats,  and  his  hopes ; 
and  the  whole  dumb,  unconscious  creation  stands  behind  him  for  a background. 
The  diamond  is  set  in  gdd — and  this  beautiful  outward  creation  is  the  gold  sel- 
ling, to  the  more  beautiful  diamond — Humanity. 

The  picture  of  a battle  field  enlists  our  sympathies,  because  there  we  see  the 
highest  exhibition  of  man’s  physical  and  intellectual  nature.  We  see  his 
courage,  his  powers  of  endurance,  his  powers  of  destruction;  and  in  some  way 
we  are  proud  of  them,  even  if  we  deplore  the  necessity  of  war.  We  feel  too 
for  the  bleeding  stripling,  parched  with  thirst,  or  trampled  under  the  armed  heels 
of  horses.  Our  nature  is  stirred  up ; we  hope  that  these  broken  squadrons 
retreating  in  confusion  may  be  the  bloody  English,  or  the  bloody  Irish,  gr  the 
bloody  Frenchmen — according  to  our  affection ; and  though  • we  may  never 
have  been  in  battle,  yet,  by  the  help  of  early  recollections  of  bloody  noses  and 
cut  lips,  and  by  measuring  small  things  with  great,  we  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
the  scene. 

To  be  continued. 
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BLESSING  A BELL. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  which  strikes  the  Protes- 
tant mind  more  forcibly  than  that  spirit  of  holiness  which  attaches  to  every- 
thing connected  with  religious  ceremonial.  Not  only  is  her  blessing  imparted 
to  her  children,  but  to  every  material  object  employed  in  her  services.  The 
water  with  which  her  children  are  regenerated  at  the  font  of  baptism,  is  blessed  ; 
the  chrism  which  marks  the  forehead  of  those  who  approach  the  holy  Sacra- 
ment of  Confirmation,  also  receives  her  benediction;  the  church,  the  altar,  the 
vestments,  the  sacred  vessels,  the  tapers  which  burn  in  her  sanctuary,  the  bell 
which  proclaims  to  the  faithful  the  hour  of  prayer,  are  solemnly  dedicated.  In 
all  this,  the  Church  would  remind  her  children  of  that  holiness  which  should 
ever  adorn  their  lives ; of  that  purity  which  becomes  them  as  candidates  for 
heaven.  Bells  used  in  churches,  like  every  thing  else  employed  in  the  service 
of  religion,  are  usually  blessed.  The  ceremonies  employed  on  the  occasion  are 
deeply  interesting  and  instructive.  The  bell  is  elevated,  as  seen  in  the  picture, 
in  some  convenient  part  of  the  church,  or  in  the  belfry,  where  the  ceremony  is 
performed  by  the  priest  or  bishop.  The  bells  are  usually  dedicated  under  the 
name  and  patronage  of  some  saint,  and  have  one  or  more  sponsors.  The  names 
of  the  bell  and  the  sponsors  are  sometimes  inscribed  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
bell. 
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A traveler’s  tale. 

' Chapter  I. — The  Picture . 

Of  all  the  beautiful  villages  which  the  tourist  contemplates  with  enraptured 
eye,  as  he  descends  from  the  Alps  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  Acqua  Chiara 
is  certainly  not  the  least  enchanting.  Whether  it  was  founded  in  the  old 
Roman  times  by  some  ardent  worshipper  of  nature’s  beauties,  or,  like  many 
another  picturesque  village,  was  indebted  for  its  origin  to  mere  accident,  I can 
not  precisely  say.  To  the  first  conjecture  I am,  however,  most  inclined,  for 
Acqua  Chiara  is  located  on  the  precise  spot  where  it  not  only  appears  to  the  best 
advantage  itself,  but  also  commands  the  most  fascinating  views  afforded  by  the 
Lago  Dorno.  This  is  one  of  those  charming  little  lakes,  so  common  in  that 
country,  which,  as  their  basin  lies  between  the  sinking  spurs  of  the  distant 
Alpine  chain,  are  long,  narrow,  and  winding  in  shape,  and  disclose  at  every 
turn  some  new  and  unexpected  combination  of  light  and  shade,  water  and  sky, 
wood  and  rock,  hamlet,  chateau,  island,  hill,  dale,  and  snowy  mountain. 
However,  at  present  it  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  the  village  or  its  beauties, 
but  to  tell  of  an  incident  that  befell  me  there  about  sixteen  years  ago,  which 
was  of  rather  a singular  character. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  behind  a tall  mountain  in  the  west,  as,  weary  and 
foot  sore,  I entered  the  village  and  directed  my  steps  to  the  first  inn  that  made 
its  appearance.  But,  neither  the  smiling  “ Ben  arrivato,  signor,”  of  the  bustling 
host,  nor  the  substantial  supper — for  which  I was  indebted  to  my  unmistakably 
outlandish  air — nor  the  merry  laughing  of  a group  of  young  people  dancing 
and  singing  under  a large  tree  over  the  way,  having  succeeded  in  rousing  me 
from  a kind  of  gloominess  into  which  I sometimes  cannot  help  falling,  I retired 
to  my  chamber  at  an  early  hour  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  my  exhausted  energies 
by  a good  night’s  rest.  In  this  I was  completely  disappointed.  1 tossed  and 
tumbled  about  some  hours,  but  could  not  fall  asleep.  At  last,  I rose,  dressed, 
and,  tempted  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  moon,  and  the  coolness  of  the  night,  raised 
the  window  and,  the  room  being  on  the  ground-floor,  went  out.  After  wan- 
dering about  for  some  time,  I found  myself  in  front  of  the  vtflage  church.  The 
door  was  not  locked,  and,  yielding  to  a habit  my  good  grandmother  taught  me 
many  years  ago,  I soon  found  myself  saying  a few  prayers  before  the  altar. 

The  moonlight  streaming  brightly  in  at  the  windows  rendered  every  thing 
around  almost  as  visible  as  in  the  day-time.  There  was  little  interior  ornament 
to  be  seen,  but  my  attention  was  soon  so  completely  engrossed  by  one  object, 
that,  to  gaze  at  it , I disregarded  every  thing  else.  Right  over  the  altar  hung  a 
large  painting  containing  a single  figure.  It  did  not  represent  the  Crucifixion, 
as  such  pictures  usually  do;  on  the  contrary,  the  figure,  of  which  I could  dis- 
tinctly see  only  the  head,  seemed  to  be  sitting.  But  this  head  affected  me  most 
strangely.  It  was  the  profile  of  a pale,  noble  countenance  gazing  sorrowfully 
yet  immovably  on  some  heart-rending  sight.  Oh ! the  sternness  of  that  brow — 
though  the  eye  was  mild  and  the  mouth  gentle  and  loving.  And  the  chin — it 
was  the  embodiment  of  inexoiability.  It  told  of  strict  justice  but  no  mercy. 
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It  might  have  passed  for  the  face  of  Brutus  superintending  the  preparations  for 
the  execution  of  his  sons.  Such  an  idea  indeed  at  first  occurred  to  me,  but  of 
course  it  was  instantly  rejected.  Notwithstanding  the  relentlessness  displayed 
in  these  lineaments,  there  was  something  so  surpassingly  divine  about  the 
whole  head  that  I needed  not  to  take  into  consideration  the  position  of  the  pic- 
ture to  be  assured  that  that  was  the  beatified  countenance  of  the  Lord  Christ. 

But  the  most  surprising  feature  of  the  case  was,  that  it  was  neither  the  beauty, 
nor  the  divine  expression,  nor  the  awful  sternness  of  the  countenance,  that 
affected  me  now.  In  other  circumstances  these  wonders  of  art  would  have 
fully  impressed  my  mind  with  their  proper  charms,  but  they  were  now  com- 
pletely disregarded,  and  my  feelings  partook  only  of  the  most  profound  aston- 
ishment. I had  seen  that  head  before ! That  countenance  was  as  familiar  to  me 
as  my  father’s  face,  and  yet  I could  not  remember  where  I had  seen  it!  I had 
never  been  in  the  country  before.  In  fact,  it  was  only  my  second  day  in  Italy. 
In  vain  I recalled  to  my  mind  the  few  faces  I had  thought  deserving  particular 
notice  during  my  travels.  Not  one  possessed  the  most  distant  resemblance  to 
that  grand,  impressive  countenance,  gazing  up  there  so  sorrowfully  yet  with 
6uch  an  expression  of  inflexible  rigor. 

And  yet  the  longer  I contemplated  it,  the  more  intimately  I found  myself 
acquainted  with  every  turn  of  the  outline.  That  peculiarly-shaped  brow, 
straight  and  towering — that  slightly  aquiline  nose,  so  suggestive  of  power  and 
resolution — those  lips  so  forcibly  drawn  in,  as  it  were  to  repress  or  conceal  their 
quivering — that  chin,  so  square,  so  fixed,  so  feelingless — all  these  I had  often 
gazed  on  before,  often  had  studied  with  such  interest  that  the  very  sight  of  them 
now  forcibly  recalled  to  my  mind  the  various  reveries  into  which  I had  often 
fallen,  while  beholding  them.  Sometimes  these  features  had  filled  my  imagina- 
tion with  the  idea  of  a mighty  monarch  slowly  leading  his  disciplined  legions 
Nto  battle  against  a tumultuous  host  of  his  subjects  who  had  formerly  regarded 
him  with  affection  and  reverence,  but  who  now,  instigated  by  some  fanatical 
watchword,  are  madly  arrayed  in  arms  against  him.  At  other  times,  every 
warlike  expression  would  melt  away,  and  the  features  become  those  of  a 
Genie  beneficent  but  submissive  to  command,  who,  being  appointed  by  a higher 
power  to  superintend  some  direful  punishment,  would  have  willingly  declined 
the  task  but  is  now  regretfully  preparing  for  its  strict  and  merciless  execution. 
And  at  other  times,  I well  recollected,  these  features  had  seemed  to  bear  the 
expression  which  the  countenance  of  one  of  the  giants  of  old  might  assume,  if 
he  now  looked  out  of  his  grave  and  saw  all  the  traces  of  his  brethren’s  long 
sojourn  on  this  earth  swept  away  for  ever  fronl  its  surface,  and  their  places 
filled  by  a race,  active  indeed  at  present  and  full  of  life,  yet  thoughtless  of  the 
future,  and  destined,  as  he  well  knew,  themselves  and  their  possessions,  to  un- 
dergo a doom  as  absolute,  as  complete  and  as  utterly  inevitable  as  that  which 
had  befallen  their  now  forgotten  predecessors. 

These  and  similar  thoughts  recurring  to  my  imagination  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, almost  instantaneously,  at  the  sight  of  this  picture,  convinced  me  beyond 
all  doubt  that  I had  seen  the  face  before.  Something  merely  dreamed  of  could 
not  have  left  such  vivid  impressions,  and  no  face  with  which  I had  not  been  at 
least  for  some  time  intimately  acquainted  could  have  excited  such  a continuous 
chain  of  ideas.  Neither  my  father’s  humble  cottage  in  distant  America,  nor 
our  little  village  church,  had  contained  any  picture  capable  of  attracting  my 
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attention  or  of  exciting  my  imagination  so  powerfully,  and  the  splendid  master 
pieces  of  the  continent  I had  merely  glanced  at,  or  omitted  to  notice  altogether, 
reserving  for  some  future  occasion  a critical  examination  of  their  charms. 
None  of  my  relations  or  intimate  friends,  none  of  the  great  men,  either  of  my 
own  country,  or  of  the  few  whom  I had  contrived  to  see  in  Europe,  bore  fea- 
tures in  the  least  degree  resembling  these. 

Whose  were  they  then?  This  question  I asked  in  vain.  I felt  as  if  in  a 
dream,  and  my  brain  was  so  heated  by  the  perplexity  that  the  cobl  night  air 
sweeping  over  me  as  I left  the  church  hardly  recovered  me. 

Late  as  it  was,  the  landlord  stood  at  the  door  on  my  return. 

“ I have  been  to  your  church,”  said  I. 

“ The  signor  is  fond  of  praying  by  moonlight.” 

“ I might  have  prayed,  but ” 

“ The  signor  is  pale ; has  he  seen  a ghost?” 

“ Not  exactly — something  nearly  as  bad.” 

“ Ah — some  furious  brigand ” 

“No,  nothing  of  the  kind — Who  painted  the  picture  over  the  altar  of  your 
church?” 

“ The  signor  has  seen  our  picture  ?” 

“ I wish  to  know  who  painted  that  picture  and  whom  it  represents.” 

“ The  signor  takes  uncommon  interest  in  our  picture.” 

“ With  good  reason.  I am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  person  that  bore 
those  features.” 

“ Basta ! The  signor  has  a good  memory.” 

“Have  the  kindness,”  said  1,  earnestly,  “to  answer  one  or  two  questions. 
How  long  is  that  picture  there  ?” 

“ Exactly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  come  to-morrow.” 

“One  hundred  and  fifty  years!  Impossible.  The  picture  over  the  altar V* 

“There  is  but  one  picture  in  the  church  and  that  is  over  the  altar.  H Cristo 
giudicante. — The  Judging  Christ.  This  day  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  it 
was  hung  up  in  the  church,  and  to-morrow  we  celebrate  its  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary.  We  are  proud  of  that  picture,  signor.  It  was  a native  of 
our  own  village,  Acqua  Chiara,  who  painted  it.  He  is  our  only  great  artist,  it 
is  true,  but  he  was  a great  one.  You  can  see  his  tomb  to-morrow  covered  with 
flowers.” 

How  much  further  the  voluble  Locandiere,  who  evidently  took  me  for  a Pro- 
testant, may  have  gone,  I do  not  now  remember;  for  his  extraordinary  assertion 
regarding  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  succeeded  in  completely  bewildering  me. 
Here  was  mystery  upon  mystery.  At  first,  the  greatest  and  most  puzzling 
difficulty  had  been  to  decide  to  which  of  my  acquaintances  these  features 
belonged.  But  now,  it  appeared  they  were  those  of  a being  not  only  not  in 
existence  at  present  but  who  had  lived  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago!  I must 
have  been  mistaken.  I had  perhaps  been  led  astray  by  some  imperfect"  resem- 
blance and  my  heated  imagination  had  easily  supplied  what  was  wanting.  In 
the  present  state  of  my  feelings,  this  was  not  at  all  unlikely,  and  to-morrow  I 
should  probably  laugh  heartily  at  my  mystification.  Thus  I tried  to  reason 
with  myself  for  a moment,  but  the  least  reflection  immediately  showed  the 
exceeding  improbability  of  this  new  supposition.  The  impression  made  on  my 
mind  originally  by  these  features  had  been  too  distinct,  too  deep  to  admit  of  the 
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possibility  of  a mistake  now.  The  moment  I saw  them  I had  recognized  them 
and,  what  was  more,  they  had  called  up  the  very  same,  train  of  ideas  (from 
their  familiarity  I must  have  been  entertaining  them  for  a long  time)  as  I had 
often  fallen  into  formerly  when  contemplating  the  original,  somewhere  or  other, 
at  my  leisure. 

Feverish  and  restless,  I lay  awake  all  night,  harassing  myself  in  a fruitless 
attempt  to  solve  these  irreconcilable  difficulties,  and  it  was  only  towards  morn- 
ing that  I could  at  last  obtain  a few  hours  of  undisturbed  repose. 

To  be  continued. 


CHRISTIAN  FESTIVALS. 

(From  the  French  of  Viscount  Walsh.) 

No.  II. — The  Purification , or  Candlemas.  (Feb.  2.) 

Jesus  Christ,  sanctity  itself,  had  been  willing  to  submit  to  the  law  of  Moses 
prescribing  circumcision.  For  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  what  had  been  done 
by  Mary  and  Joseph,  was  done  according  to  the  will  of  the  divine  child  that 
had  been  entrusted  to  their  care.  As  a tiny  floweret  often  exhales  much  per- 
fume, a mighty  power  emanated  from  the  holy  babe,  whether  he  lay  asleep  in 
his  cradle  or  smiling  in  his  mother’s  arms ; and  when  he  was  carried  to  the 
temple  to  undergo  the  operation  enjoined  by  the  law,  it  was  because  he  had 
willed  it  to  be  so.  Those  who  thought  they  were  conducting  him  there,  pro- 
ceeded in  obedience  to  his  resistless  impulse. 
v As  the  Saviour  need  not,  by  reason  of  his  sanctity,  have  submitted  himself  to 
the  formality  of  circumcision,  so  his  chaste  mother,  the  immaculate  virgin, 
required  none  of  the  purification  ordered  by  the  Jewish  law.  Purity  can  not 
be  purified.  Like  the  snow-flake  falling  from  heaven,  what  could  whiten  it? 
Like  the  lily,  who  could  render  it  more  beautiful,  who  could  give  it  a sweeter 
perfume? 

But  Mary  was  the  humblest  of  women.  The  Mother  of  God,  she  styled 
herself  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord — ancilla  Domini.  Accordingly,  when  the  forty 
days  after  the  night  of  the  wonderful  birth  were  accomplished,  she  set  out  on 
her  journey  to  present  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  her  infant  and  the  two  doves 
of  sacrifice.  The  old  man  accompanying  them  is  Joseph ; he  and  Mary,  his 
reputed  wife,  are  both  of  the  royal  line  of  David.  But  usurpers  are  on  the 
throne,  and  the  descendants  of  the  true  kings  are  in  poverty. 

The  law  of  purification  established  by  Moses  ordered  the  woman  who  came 
to  the  temple  to  be  purified,  to  present  a lamb  to  be  offered  as  a holocaust;  add- 
ing that  if  the  woman  had  not  wherewith  to  purchase  a lamb,  she  could  offer  a 
pair  of  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons. 

The  daughter  of  David,  the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  could  offer  only  two 
pigeons ! Oh ! when  I see  poverty  despised,  I can  not  help  becoming  irritated 
and  indignant.  In  misery  there  is  often  such  nobleness,  in  distress  so  much 
virtue!  How  do  you  know  that  under  this  humble  garment  there  is  not  a 
king’s  son,  that  under  this  worn  veil  there  is  not  a queen?  Very  possibly  some 
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purse-proud  citizen  of  Jerusalem  looked  with  disdain  on  the  poor  pair  that 
brought  to  the  temple  only  two  pigeons;  very  possibly,  near  the  altar  of  sacri- 
fices, some  fine  gentleman,  with  purple  cloak  and  golden  sandals,  claimed  the 
precedence  of  Joseph  and  Mary. — And  yet,  silly  favorite  of  blind  fortune,  this 
poor  man  carrying  the  two  pigeons,  is  a descendant  of  your  ancient  kings;  this 
poor  woman,  so  timid,  so  shrinking,  so  beautiful,  is  a daughter  of  David ; this 
babe/this  poor  little  sleeping  babe,  is  the  Master  of  the  universe!  If  he  only 
willed  it,  with  his  little  hand  he  could  pull  down  the  pillars  of  your  palaces, 
overthrow  the  cedars  on  your  hills,  and  destroy  the  harvests  of  your  fertile  plains. 

When  the  virgin  mother  had  offered  the  sacrifice  prescribed  by  the  law,  when 
sh$.  had  said  to  the  Lord — " I offer  thee  my  son,  who  is  also  thine,”  she  was 
about  to  quit  the  temple  and  take  the  road  to  Nazareth;  but  Simeon,  a just  and 
devout  man,  who  passed  his  days  in  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  in 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelt,  and  who  knew  that  he  should  not  see  death  before 
he  had  seen  the  Christ  of  the  Lord,  was  also  in  the  temple  when  Mary  pre- 
sented her  divine  infant. 

And  when  the  old  man  saw  the  child  Jesus  near  the  altar,  he  took  him  from 
his  mother’s  arms,  blessed  him,  and,  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  cried  out  with  lively 
exultation : 

" Now  dost  thou  dismiss  thy  servant,  O Lord,  according  to  thy  word,  in  peace : 

"Because  my  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation, 

"Which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people: 

"A  light  to  the  revelation  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  people,  Israel.” 

After  these  words,  Simeon  restored  the  child  to  Mary’s  arms,  blessed  her  like- 
wise and  Joseph  also,  and  said  to  them : 

"Behold,  this  child  is  set  for  the  ruin  and  for  the  resurrection  of  many  in 
Israel,  and  for  a sign  which  shall  be  contradicted. 

"And  thy  own  soul,  O mother,  a sword  shall  pierce,  that  out  of  many  hearts 
thoughts  may  be  revealed.” 

After  these  prophetic  words,  the  old  man  was  silent,  and  some  believe  that 
he  immediately  expired.  But  in  spite  of  the  tradition,  for  our  part,  we  think  it 
improbable  that  his  death  took  place  in  presence  of  Mary,  Joseph,  and  the  infant 
Saviour:  if  it  had,  the  Gospel  which  preserves  his  canticle  would  undoubtedly 
have  mentioned  it. 

There  was  at  that  time  also  in  Jerusalem  a prophetess  named  Anna,  the 
daughter  of  Phanuel,  who  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  a widow  for  a long 
time,  having  lived  only  seven  years  with  her  husband.  This  woman,  entirely 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  passed  her  life  in  the  temple,  praying  and 
fasting,  and  doing  good  works.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  often  in  her,  and 
when  she  had  heard  the  canticle  of  Simeon,  she  also  began  to  praise  God,  and 
to  speak  of  him  to  all  that  looked  for  the  redemption  of  Israel. 

This  is  all  that  Holy  Writ  tells  us  concerning  the  purification  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin ; but  even  in  this  short  account  we  can  again  see  how  closely  sorrow 
attends  on  joy  in  the  things  of  this  world.  When  the  inspired  old  man  held 
Mary’s  child  in  his  arms,  when  he  blessed  him  and  called  him  the  glory , the 
mhation  of  Ismel,  how  ravished  with  delight  the  mother’s  soul  must  have  been! 
But  the  maternal  joy  can  not  last  long;  listen  to  the  prophet;  soon  he  speaks  of 
the  sword  that  shall  pierce  the  mother’s  heart,  and  of  all  the  arrows  and  shafts 
that  shall  be  discharged  against  her  son. 
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Submissive  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  Joseph  and  Mary,  after  the  ceremony  oi 
the  purification  and  presentation  in  the  temple,  took  the  road  to  Nazareth, 
where  was  their  abode,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke. 

The  festival  commemorating  the  purification  of  the  mother  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  child  in  the  temple  is  of  ancient  date.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  emperor  Justinian,  in  accomplishment  of  a vow  which  he  had  made  to 
God  in  order  to  obtain  the  cessation  of  a pestilence  that  was  ravaging  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  year  542. 

The  author  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Festivals,  however,  says, — “ But 
though  this  festival,  appointed  for  the  second  day  of  the  month,  is  among  those 
to  be  attributed  to  the  Greek  Church,  it  would  appear  that  Rome  has  some  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  here  she  has  anticipated  Constantinople.  Pope  Gelasius, 
who  governed  the  Church  more  than  thirty  years  before  Justinian’s  accession  to 
the  throne,  appears  to  have  introduced  this  /estival  in  the  month  of  February, 
when  he  destroyed  the  remains  of  the  infamous  Lupercalia — that  abominable 
festival  during  which  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  in  the  delirium  of  wine  and 
licentiousness,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  ran  naked  through  the  streets  and 
squares  of  this  city,  so  proud  of  its  civilization!” 

The  Christian  festival  of  the  Purification  is  also  called  Candlemas,  because 
formerly,  at  the  office  of  this  day,  the  priests  and  the  faithful  held  in  their  hands 
a wax  taper  or  candle.  Some  consider  this  a lingering  relic  of  the  custom  of 
bearing  torches  and  brands  in  Rome  during  the  Lupercalia:  I prefer  finding  in  it 
a commemoration  of  the  words  of  Simeon’s  song : This  Child  shall  be  the 
light  of  Israel. 

The  tapers  of  Candlemas  remind  me  of  a terrible  circumstance  which  was 
related  to  me  in  the  cathedral  of  York,  in  England,  a short  time  after  its  occur- 
rence. I may  as  well  give  it  here.  The  variation  of  my  theme  may  give  my 
readers  some  repose. 

A short  time  after  the  burning  of  York  Minster  I arrived  in  that  city,  and, 
being  desirous  of  learning  the  particulars  on  the  very  spot  where  they  had 
taken  place,  I repaired  immediately  to  the  ruins.  The  guide  taking  me  to  an 
old  tomb,  that  of  John  Haxby,  formerly  the  archiepiscopal  treasurer,  pointed 
under  it,  saying : 

“ There’s  where  the  wretched  incendiary  concealed  himself  on  the  second  of 
February,  1828,  Candlemas  day.  You  know,  sir,  in  the  old  popish  times  this 
diocese  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  on  that  day  there 
were  rejoicings  and  ceremonies  that  always  attracted  a great  crowd.  All  these 
pillars  you  see  around  were  ornamented  with  festoons  and  garlands,  and  at  the 
evening  office  thousands  of  candles  used  to  blaze  in  that  sanctuary  that  now 
looks  so  gloomy  and  desolate.  That  was  where  the  burning  commenced.  It 
was  there  that  Josiah  Martin  started  the  fire.” 

“ And  was  this  Josiah  Martin,”  I asked,  “ crazy  ?” 

“ Oh ! no,  sir.  He  knew  very  well  what  he  was  about.  He  was  not  a bit 
crazy.  Still  they  got  him  off  as  insane.  He  is  in  the  insane  asylum  now,  and  is 
to  remain  there  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  has  had  powerful  friends.  Though  how 
a scoundrel  that  attempted  to  burn  the  temple  of  the  Lord  should  have  even  a 
single  friend,  is  more  than  I can  understand.  I made  my  regular  rounds,  after 
the  evening  service,  before  locking  up  the  gates,  but  I saw  nobody.  It  was 
night  when  I got  home.  I put  the  keys  in  the  usual  place,  and  I had  not  the 
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least  idea  that  I had  left  behind  me  in  the  cathedral  the  madman  that  had  sworn 
to  destroy  it.”' 

But  instead  of  following  the  detailed  account  of  my  guide,  the  reader  will 
permit  me  to  tell  the  tale  in  my  own  way. 

Josiah  Martin  was  one  of  those  fanatics,  common  enough  in  England,  who 
want  to  reform  the  “ reformed  ” religion,  and  to  purify  it  by  depriving  it  of  its 
temples  and  ceremonies.  He  had  often  written  to  the  archbishop  of  York  and 
to  the  bishop  of  Durham  on  the  subject,  telling  them  that  they  were  adorers  of 
Baal,  that  their  belly  was  their  god,  and  that  their  guilty  remissness  was  fast 
bringing  back  all  the  abominations  of  the  Scarlet  Lady. 

On  such  themes  he  not  only  preached  through  the  streets,  but  he  had  the 
boldness  to  affix  his  printed  warnings  to  the  walls  of  the  church,  and  even  to 
the  door  of  the  archbishop’s  palace. 

In  fact,  one  day  he  entered  the  house  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  and,  raising 
fhis  arm,  he  threatened  that  prelate  with  death,  calling  him  a Papist,  an  idolater, 
a worshipper  of  Baal.  This  time,  however,  he  was  considered  to  have  gone 
too  far.  He  was  seized,  tried,  and  condemned  to  six  months’  imprisonment. 

But  his  captivity  only  stimulated  his  fanaticism.  After  his  half  year’s  seclu- 
sion he  preached  more  enthusiastically  than  ever.  At  first,  by  his  eloquence  he 
induced  some  of  his  credulous  hearers  to  follow  him,  but  they  soon  abandoned 
him  because  he  could  not  work  miracles  for  their  support.  Returning  to  York, 
he  remembered  that  the  clergy  of  that  city,  in  spite  of  the  Reformation,  were 
still  accustomed,  as  in  the  old  Catholic  times,  to  light  a great  number  of  can- 
dles in  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathedral,  on  Candlemas  day.  This  was  a frightful 
piece  of  superstition  which  should  not  go  unpunished. 

He  assisted  at  the  evening  service  and  saw  the  crowd  depart.  Crouching 
behind  the  tomb,  he  escaped  the  observation  of  the  sexton  making  his  rounds,  he 
heard  the  clash  of  the  great  gates  resounding  through  the  cathedral,  and  as  soon 
as  all  was  again  silent  he  came  forth  to  put  his  atrocious  design  into  execution. 

We  can  easily  imagine  him  standing  there  full  of  his  nefarious  project,  his 
eyes  gloating  on  all  parts  of  the  noble  edifice  with  a fiendish  expression  as  he 
says  to  himself,  “I  am  going  to  destroy  all  that — the  temple  profaned  by  the 
priests  and  the  abominations  of  $aal  is  about  to  perish — let  me  begin  the  good 
work.”  He  piles  under  the  archbishop’s  chair,  under  the  pulpit,  around  the 
organ,  and  under  the  communion  table,  little  heaps  of  combustible  materials : 
he  has  not  forgotten  his  tinder-box  and  steel  to  strike  fire  with. 

The  light  of  day  no  longer  entered  the  windows;  night  had  fallen.  Martin 
heard  the  hours  strike,  but  that  of  his  crime  had  not  yet  come.  “ Not  before 
midnight,”  he  had  said,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  walked  up  and  down  the  vast 
lonely  extent,  undisturbed  in  his  dreams  of  sacrilege  by  one  single  good  thought. 

To  provide  for  his  own  escape,  he  had  opened  one  of  the  windows  and  thrown 
out  a cord  with  one  end  securely  fastened  inside;  close  to  this  opening  he  had 
brought  one  of  the  large  ladders  used  in  cleaning  the  walls.  Remembering  also 
that  after  the  accomplishment  of  his  work  he  would  be  in  want  of  money,  he 
had  returned  to  the  archbishop’s  chair  and  detached  a piece  of  the  heavy  gold 
fringe  of  the  crimson  velvet  covering. 

It  struck  midnight.  In  the  midst  of  the  profound  silence  that  succeeded  the 
solemn  vibrations  of  the  bell,  Martin  began  to  exclaim  with  all  his  might : — 
“ Glory  be  to  God ! Glory  be  to  God ! ” 
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All  relapses  into  silence  again,  when  another  sound  is  heard — the  striking  of 
the  steel.  A feeble  light  appears;  it  is  strong  enough  to  reveal  the  form  of  the 
incendiary,  and  the  edges  of  the  long  lanky  pillars  in  the  midst  of  the  pitchy 
gloom.  Martin  goes  to  the  sanctuary,  lights  the  chandelier,  looks  round  at  the 
statues  and  tombs  now  plainly  visible  in  the  choir,  and  again  repeats,  “ I am 
going  to  destroy  all  that.”  With  unshaking  hand  he  sets  fire  to  the  combusti- 
bles around  the  archbishop’s  chair,  the  pulpit,  the  magnificent  organ,  and  the 
communion  table.  The  straw  blazes,  the  wood  crackles,  the  flame  spreads,  and 
the  frantic  incendiary  commences  to  run  up  and  down  the  nave  and  aisles  of 
the  now  illuminated  church,  crying  out  in  delirious  accents  “ Glory  be  to  God! 
Glory  be  to  God!”  He  screamed  so  loudly  that  a man  passing  by  at  the  time 
on  his  way  home  fancied  that  somebody  was  calling  him.  The  snow,  how- 
ever, was  then  falling  so  heavily  that,  though  quite  close  to  the  cathedral,  he 
could  not  see  it.  Otherwise,  he  might  probably  have  noticed  the  fire  and  given 
the  alarm  in  time.  , 

Josiah,  having  accomplished  his  work,  let  himself  out  of  the  church  by  the 
contrivance  he  had  prepared  and,  often  looking  behind  him,  quitted  the  city. 
From  the  first  favorable  eminence  he  looked  again,  and  seeing  no  flames,  he 
concluded  that  he  had  not  effected  his  purpose,  and  was  thereby  grievously  dis- 
tressed. He  was  mistaken.  The  fire  was  not  extinguished  ; it  was  devouring 
the  interior  of  the  church;  but  the  thick  smoke,  which  could  find  no  vent,  con- 
cealed it  ravages. 

It  was  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  a little  boy,  going  to  school,  passed 
by  the  cathedral  and  amused  himself  by  sliding  over  the  hard  frozen  snow.  He 
slipped  and  fell,  and  while  lying  on  his  back  he  saw  a volume  of  black  smoke 
rolling  out  of  one  of  the  lofty  windows  of  the  choir.  He  ran  home  immediately, 
crying,  “ Fire!  The  Minster  is  on  fire!” 

The  cry  sounds  through  the  city : crowds  are  on  the  spot  in  a moment,  every 
one  desirous  to  do  something  to  save  the  sacred  edifice  but  no  one  precisely 
knowing  what  to  do.  The  sexton  arrives  with  the  keys:  the  gntes  are  thrown 
open:  the  flames,  hitherto  pent  up  with  the  thick  smoke, \now  burst  forth  with 
awful  fury.  The  spectators  with  difficulty  save  themselves  from  being  burned 
or  suffocated.  The  air  swells  the  conflagration  : the  flames  shoot  up  the  highest 
columns  and  play  among  the  loftiest  arches.  The  windows  burst,  the  lead 
melts,  the  iron  bars  and  bolts  lose  their  strength,  and  the  organ,  having  been 
surrounded  by  the  flames  when  the  gates  were  opened,  upon  being  struck  by 
the  air,  gave  one  loud  and  terrible  sound,  like  a last  sigh,  and  collapsed. 

The  woodwork  of  the  choir,  the  seats,  the  archbishop’s  throne,  the  pulpits, 
the  tables,  formed  an  immense  furnace,  so%  hot  that  every  thing  around,  even  the 
walls,  split  with  the  heat.  The  tombs  burst  open,  as  on  the  Last  Day,  and  the 
' white  bones  of  the  dead  were  revealed  by  the  terrible  light.  The  statues  fell 
from  their  pedestals,  and  their  helmets,  mitres  and  crowns  of  bronze,  were  all 
dissolved  in  the  vast  crucible. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  my  guide’s  story.  He  added  that  what  led  to  Mar- 
tin’s discovery  was  the  bit  of  gold  fringe  which  he  had  taken  from  the  arch- 
bishop’s chair.  The  lunatic’s  brother  is  one  of  the  greatest  painters  in  England. 
Himself  had  always  been  poor;  I think  he  was  a tailor  or  a shoemaker.  Like 
another  Erostratus,  he  longed  for  celebrity ; you  have  seen  what  has  come  of  it. 

The  cathedral  was  restored  at  vast  expense,  and  in  1841  had  another  narrow 
escape,  through  the  carelessness  of  a workman. 
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KING  JOHN  AND  THE  BARONS  AT  RUNNYMED*. 

MAGNA  CHARTA. 

There  is  no  character  in  all  English  history  so  despicable  as  that  of  King 
John.  He  Stands  charged  with  almost  every  crime,  with  scarcely  a redeeming 
virtue.  Perfidy,  insincerity,  cruelty  and  peijury  fill  up  the  whole  measure  of 
his  reign.  So  often  had  he  trampled  under  foot  the  rights  of  the  people  and 
the  privileges  of  the  barons,  that  the  latter,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  his 
tyranny,  unfurled  the  standard  of  revolt.  They  met  at  St.  Albans,  and  after- 
wards in  London,  headed  by  Archbishop  Langton,  who  administered  to  them 
an  oath,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  each  other  to  conqueror  die  in  the 
defence  of  their  liberties. 

The  different  rights  for  which  they  contended,  were,  drawn  up  and  regularly 
defined,  and  they  determined  to  demand  them  in  a body  when  the  king  should 
hold  his  court  at  the  festival  of  Christmas,  having  previously  pledged  them- 
selves to  each  other  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  in  the  event  the  king  should 
reject  their  petition.  Accordingly,  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  they  presented 
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their  demands.  At  first  the  king  assumed  a haughty  tone  and  indignantly  re- 
fused to  grant  their  requests,  saying  that  they  might  as  well  demand  his  crown. 

The  barons  now  saw  that  the  crisis  had  arrived,  and  that  if  anything  was  to 
be  gained,  it  was  only  to  be  achieved  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  Without  further 
delay  they  proclaimed  themselves,  “The  Army  of  God  and  his  holy  Church,” 
and  elected  Robert  Fitz- Walter  for  their  commander.  They  took  several  im- 
portant places  and  entered  London  without  opposition.  John,  fearing  for  his 
crown,  agreed  to  a conference,  and  Runnymede  was  selected  for  the  negotia- 
tion. On  the  one  side  appeared  Fitz- Walter  and  a large  majority  of  the  barons 
and  nobility  of  England;  on  the  other,  the  king,  accompanied  by  several 
bishops,  Pandulph,  the  papal  envoy,  and  fifteen  gentlemen.  The  barons  stood 
firm  to  their  demands,  and  the  conference  continued  with  much  animation  for 
four  days.  At  length  the  king,  with  seeming  willingness,  on  the  nineteenth, 
day  of  June,  1215,  signed  and  sealed  the  document  containing  their  demands, 
which  has  since  acquired  in  history  the  name  of  Magna  Charta. 

By  this  famous  charter,  important  privileges  were  either  granted  or  secured 
to  the  people  and  to  the  church  and  clergy.  The  barons  had  long  claimed  a 
confirmation  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  as  secured  to  them  by  St.  Edward’s 
laws.  Every  king  since  the  conquest,  at  his  coronation  had  solemnly  pledged 
himself  to  govern  by  these  laws,  but  no  king  had  kept  his  promise.  Hence 
Magna  Charta  only  revived  and  secured  to  the  English  people  the  right  of  being 
governed  by  laws  granted  to  them  by  an  illustrious  Catholic  saint  and  king ; 
laws  which  held  the  liberties  of  the  church  inviolate,  and  guaranteed  to  the 
governed  exemption  from  tyranny  and  freedom  from  injustice. 


REFLECTIONS. 

Days  of  my  youth!  ye  have  glided  away; 

Hairs  of  my  youth!  ye  are  frosted  and  gray; 

Eyes  of  my  youth!  your  keen  sight  is  no  more; 
Cheeks  of  my  youth!  ye  are  furrowed  all  o’er; 
Strength  of  my  youth!  all  your  vigor  is  gone; 
Thoughts  of  my  youth!  your  gay  visions  are  flown. 

Days  of  my  youth!  I wish  not  to  recall; 

Hairs  of  my  youth!  I’m  content  you  shall  fall; 

Eyes  of  my  youth ! ye  much  evil  have  seen ; 

Cheeks  of  my  youth!  bathed  in  tears  have  you  been; 
Thoughts  of  my  youth!  ye  have  led  me  astray; 
Strength  of  my  youth!  why  lament  your  decay? 

Days  of  my  age!  you  will  shortly  be  past; 

Pains  of  my  age!  yet  awhile  ye  may  last; 

Joys  of  my  age!  in  true  wisdom  delight; 

Eyes  of  my  age!  be  religion  your  light; 

Thoughts  of  my  age ! dread  not  the  cold  sod ; 

Hopes  of  my  age ! be  ye  fixed  on  your  God. 


I 

* 

I 

V 

* 
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DEATH  SCENES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  PERSONAGES, 


The  sayings  and  doings  of  men,  during  the  last  moments  of  their  mortal 
career,  have  always  furnished  abundant  material  for  curious  speculation  and 
moral  reflection.  Whether  as  inspiring  a salutary  terror  in  the  living,  or  for 
purposes  of  comfort  and  edification,  the  memories  of  such  scenes  must  ever  be 
fraught  with  deep  interest  for  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian.  We  propose, 
in  desultory  and  discursive  mood,  to  recall  and  record  in  these  pages  the  dying 
hours  of  many  a remarkable  or  eminent  personage,  gleaning  from  their  obser- 
vations or  demeanor  at  that  eventful  crisis,  matter  for  remark,  warning,  or 
instruction.  Such  obiter  dicta  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  curiosities  of  meta- 
physical experience,  as  exhibiting  the  tendencies  and  capabilities  of  the  soul  on 
the  brink  of  its  separation  from  the  body,  and  on  many  occasions  strikingly 
illustrating  the  poet’s  theory,  that  the  " ruling  passion  is  strong  in  death.”  The 
instances  we  may  find  occasion  to  notice,  by  turns  characteristic,  or  edifying, 
whimsical,  mournful,  or  horrific,  will  all  possess  that  value  which  must  attach 
to  faithful  transcripts  from  the  great  and  varied  book  of  human  nature. 

We  place  foremost  in  our  category  of  mortuary  retrospects,  the  memorable 
address  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  Kyngston,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  after  the 
monks  of  Leicester  had  received  the  half-expiring  statesman  within  their  mo- 
nastery, because  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  embody  a most  notable  illus- 
tration of  that  vivid  sense  of  the  utter  nothingness  of  earthly  greatness  which 
breaks  upon  a mind  suddenly  and  painfully  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of 
long-neglected  duties : 

" Had  I served  my  God  as  diligently  as  I have  served  my  king.  He  would 
not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs !” 

How  noble  was  the  demeanor  on  the  scaffold  of  the  illustrious  Sir  Thomas 
More!  the  calm,  yet  intrepid  martyr  to  the  loftiest  sense  of  conscientious  duty. 
When  the  headsman  craved  forgiveness  for  the  compulsory  part  he  was  about 
to  enact  in  the  foul  tragedy.  Sir  Thomas  embraced  him,  saying,  "Thou  wilt 
render  me  to-day  the  greatest  service  in  the  power  of  any  mortal ; but  my  neck 
is  so  short  that  I fear  thou  wilt  gain  little  credit  in  the  way  of  thy  profession.” 

The  venerable  Countess  of  Salisbury,  mother  of  Cardinal  Pole,  when  sum- 
moned to  execution,  refused  to  lay  her  head  upon  the  block : “ So  should  trai- 
tors do,”  she  said,  “ but  I am  none ; and  if  you  will  have  my  head,  you  must 
win  it  as  you  can!”  A horrible  scene  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  execu- 
tioner’s dragging  the  aged  lady  to  the  block  by  her  hoary  hair,  and  butchering 
her  as  he  best  could ! 

Of  the  unfortunate  queen  AnneBoleyn,  the  very  last  words  she  uttered  upon 
the  scaffold,  addressed  to  her  weeping  attendants,  were,  " In  your  prayers  to 
the  Lord  Jesus,  forget  not  to  pray  for  my  soul!”  Coupling  this  mode  of  ex- 
pression with  the  fact,  that  on  the  morning  of  her  execution  she  desired  the 
consecrated  elements  might  remain  in  her  closet,  that  she  might  adore  “ the 
good  Lord,”  whose  real  presence  she  recognized  in  them,  it  is  evident  that  this 
unhappy  lady  died  in  the  ancient  faith,  however  current' may  be  the  general 
impression  of  her  Protestantism. 

Of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  last  moments  there  are  three  separate  accounts.  Ac- 
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cording  to  one  of  them,  he  died  the  death  of  a despairing  sinner ; according  to 
another,  the  only  sign  he  manifested  of  attention  to  religious  ministrations,  was 
given  by  squeezing  the  hand  of  the  apostate  Cranmer;  while  one  story  is  cur- 
rent of  his  having  exhibited,  during  the  illness  immediately  preceding  his 
decease,  sentiments  of  penitence  and  piety.  Assuming  the  last  of  these  state- 
ments to  have  any  foundation,  the  former  ones  appearing  more  probable,  it 
seems  difficult  to  reconcile  the  sincerity  of  such  a deathbed  repentance  with  the 
fact,  that  at  the  very  hour  the  king  breathed  his  last,  the  guiltless  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk lay  under  sentence  of  death  in  the  Tower,  and  his  judicial  murder,  which 
was  to  have  taken  place  in  a few  hours,  was  only  stayed  by  the  welcome  intel- 
ligence of  the  tyrant’s  death. 

The  last  words  of  the  ill-fated  Lady  Jane  Grey  were  in  relation  to  the  hap- 
less claims  to  the  crown  which  had  been  preferred  rather  in  her  name,  than  by 
herself: — “ As  to  the  procurement  or  desire  of  such  dignity  by  me,  I wash  my 
hands  thereof,  before  God  and  all  you  Christian  people  this  day.” 

Cranmer,  the  arch-apostle  of  political  and  religious  tergiversation,  exhibited, 
at  the  extremity  of  his  flagitious  career,  a firmness  and  constancy  worthy  a 
more  honorable  cause.  Condemned  by  the  barbarous  severity  of  those  iron 
times  to  the  most  dreadful  of  deaths,  he  cherished  to  the  last  the  hope  of  avert- 
ing his  fate,  and,  with  that  purpose,  submitted  to  the  most  humiliating  retrac- 
tations. Finding  these  unavailable  to  save  him,  he  may  be  said  most  emphati- 
cally to  have  made  a virtue  of  necessity,  by  declaring  at  the  stake  that  “ the 
hand  which  had  offended  contrary  to  his  heart  should  be  the  first  to  receive  pun- 
ishment,” and  by  subsequently  thrusting  it  into  the  flame,  exclaiming,  “ This 
hath  offended!” 

Of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart  it  is  related,  that  on  the  fatal  morning  of  her 
execution,  “ holding  up  the  crucifix,  she  exclaimed : ‘ As  thy  arms,  O God, 
were  stretched  out  upon  the  cross,  so  receive  me  into  the  arms  of  thy  mercy, 
and  forgive  me  my  sins!’  ‘Madam,’  said  the  Earl  of  Kent,  ‘you  had  better 
leave  such  Popish  mummeries,  and  bear  Him  in  your  heart.’  She  replied : ‘ I 
cannot  hold  in  my  hand  the  representation  of  His  sufferings  but  1 must  at  the 
same  time  bear  Him  in  my  heart.’  ” 

The  executioners  interfered  to  prevent  her  female  attendants  from  disrobing 
their  ill-fated  mistress,  out  of  a sordid  apprehension  of  not  securing  their  own 
odious  perquisites ; upon  which,  Mary  remarked,  with  a smile,  that  she  was 
not  accustomed  to  the  offices  of  such  rough  grooms,  but  at  the  same  time 
silenced  the  remonstrances  of  her  handmaidens.  Up  to  the  moment  of  re- 
ceiving the  headman’s  stroke,  the  murdered  queen  kept  continually  repeating, 
“ Into  thy  hands,  O Lord,  I commend  my  spirit.” 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  comported  himself  on  the  scaffold  with  undaunted  com- 
posure. He  asked  for  the  axe,  and  feeling  the  edge,  observed  with  a smile  that 
it  was  a sharp  medicine,  but  a physician  for  all  diseases.  Having  laid  his  head 
upon  the  block,  he  gave  the  signal,  but  the  slowness  of  the  executioner  pro- 
voked him  to  exclaim,  “ Why  dost  thou  not  strike?  strike,  man !” 

To  be  continued. 
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A SKETCH  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 

In  the  following  interesting  sketch  is  recorded  one  of  the  many  thrilling  incidents  / 
which  may  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  the  heroic  daughters  of  St.  Vincent,  the 
Sisters  of  Charity ; and  even  divested  of  all  its  romance,  beautifully  illustrates  the 
mercy  and  goodness  of  God : 

Night  was  fast  closing  upon  the  town  of  Angers,  as  two  Sisters  of  Charity 
were  hastily  returning  to  their  Convent.  They  were  already  close  to  the  gate, 
when  their  attention  was  arrested  by  the  cry  of  lamentation,  and  turning,  they 
were  accosted  by  a little  girl,  who  came  running  after  them,  weeping  bitterly. 

“My  grandfather,”  sobbed  the  child,  “is  dying — oh!  good  Sisters,  he’s 
dying,  and  there  is  nb  one  near  him.” 

These  words  of  woe  melted  the  hearts  of  the  devoted  servants  of  charity, 
and  the  elder  enquired  of  the  child  if  the  residence  of  the  dying  man  was  far 
distant.  ' 

“ It  is  not  far,”  replied  the  little  girl,  in  a pleading  voice ; “ and  he  is  dying,” 
she  added,  addressing  the  sister  who  had  last  spoken,  whose  soft  voice  and 
gentle  demeanor  had  in  a moment  won  her  confidence  and  affection. 

The  good  sisters  had  walked  far  that  day — they  had  wandered  alternately 
from  the  bed  of  sickness  to  the  house  of  sorrow  j from  early  dawn  they  had 
been  engaged  in  succoring  the  distressed  and  whispering  consolation  into  the 
ear  of  the  afflicted,  and  they  now  sought  their  convent,  wearied  alike  in  body 
and  mind ; but  true  to  those  noble  promptings  of  charity  for  which  their  order 
is  so  preeminently  distinguished,  they  resolved  without  hesitation  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  a suffering  and  dying  member  of  the  human  family. 

“We  will  follow  you,  my  child,”  replied  one  of  the  gentle  nuns ; and  taking 
the  child  by  the  hand,  addressed  her  a few  questions  as  they  passed  along.  But 
the  little  girl  wept  so  violently,  that  her  answers  were  inaudible.  She  led  the 
sisters  through  several  narrow  streets,  and  at  length  paused  before  an  open  door. 

It  was  evidently  the  abode  of  wretched  poverty — but  poverty  in  all  its  forms 
was  too  familiar  to  the  sisters  to  create  any  observation,  and  without  any  re- 
mark they  followed  her  up  the  narrow  stairs  into  a room  where  an  aged  man 
was  lying,  who  had  evidently  only  a few  hours  to  live.  After  a few  moments 
consultation,  the  elder  of  the  sisters  proposed  to  return  to  the  convent  1o  pro- 
cure spiritual  assistance  for  the  unhappy  man,  while  the  other  remained  by  his 
bedside. 

This  was  Sister  Clarissa,  who  had  about  fifteen  years  previously  entered  the 
order  at  Paris,  when  she  was  only  in  her  sixteenth  year.  At  an  early  age  she 
had  lost  her  mother,  and  was  left  with  an  only  sister,  a little  more  than  a 
year  younger  than  herself,  to  the  care  of  her  father.  M.  Priveau,  for  such  was 
the  name  of  her  father,  was  a young  man  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. He  had  entered  with  ardor  into  the  extravagances  of  that  period,  and 
soon  every  vestige  of  religious  principles  was  obliterated  from  his  mind.  After 
the  death  of  Madam  Priveau,  which  happened  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  he  committed  the  care  of  his  daughters,  Josephine  and  Agnes,  to  a fe- 
male relative,  who  happily  for  the  children,  early  implanted  in  their  minds  the 
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seeds  of  virtue  and  religion. ' Priveau,  who  had  for  many  years  followed  the 
profession  of  an  opera  singer,  had  intended  his  daughters  for  the  same  profes- 
sion, and  only  awaited  their  arrival  at  a proper  age  to  introduce  them  to  the 
stage.  Against  this  determination  they  earnestly  remonstrated,  especially  Jose- 
phine, who  had  already  determined  to  abandon  the  world  and  devote  her  life  to 
religion.  Their  remonstrances,  however,  were  lost  on  a parent  in  whose  bosom 
every  spark  of  religion  had  long  been  extinguished,  and  the  day  was  fixed  when 
they  should  appear  in  public. 

This  was  a severe  stroke  to  Josephine;  and  though  she  was  ever  willing  to 
gratify  her  father,  nevertheless  felt  it  her  duty  first  to  obey  the  dictates  of  re- 
ligion. Accordingly,  she  privately  lelt  Bordeaux,  where  her  father  then  resided, 
hastened  to  Paris,  and  enrolled  her  name  among  the  daughters  of  St.  Vincent. 
From  the  time  of  her  entry  into  the  order,  she  had  not  heard  anything  of  her 
father  or  of  her  sister  Agnes.  Daily,  however,  she  thought  of  them.  Daily 
she  remembered  them  in  her  prayers,  and  earnestly  besought  Almighty  God  for 
the  conversion  of  the  one  and  the  preservation  of  the  other  from  the  wickedness 
of  a sinful  world. 

While  Sister  Clarissa  gazed  upon  the  countenance  of  the  sick  man  who  lay 
before  her,  almost  in  the  agonies  of  death,  she  was  struck  with  the  idea  that  his 
general  features  were  familiar  to  her;  but  where  to  place  them  she  knew  not. 
During  her  revery,  the  old  man  had  remained  seemingly  unconscious  of  her 
presence.  At  length  his  eyes  fell  upon  her  dark  dress  and  the  white  cross  upon 
her  bosom.  In  a moment  he  exhibited  the  utmost  loathing  and  abhorrence,  and 
raising  himself  up  in  ihe  bed  by  a violent  effort  of  strength,  he  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  abuse  and  blasphemy. 

The  good  sister  was  grieved,  but  not  surprised.  Alas!  it  was  but  too  often 
her  lot  to  stand  by  the  death-bed  of  the  despairing  sinner.  She  remained  for  a 
time  in  silent  prayer;  but  when  in  a violent  tone  he  bade  her  begone  and  leave 
him  to  his  master,  she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  cried  out  in  a voice  of  holy 
energy,  which  for  a moment  awed  the  sinner  into  silence : “ Man,  X will  not 
leave  thee  until  thou  shall  cease  to  blaspheme  God ! O,  creature  for  whom 
Jesus  suffered,”  she  continued,  in  a voice  so  sweet  and  soft  that  it  fell  like  music 
on  the  sick  man’s  ear — and  rising,  she  held  up  the  crucifix  before  his  eyes : 
“Can  you  behold  him,  as  he  thus  hung  upon  the  cross,  his  sacred  body  torn, 
his  spirit  wounded  by  reason  of  your  transgressions ; can  you  see  him  thus  and 
still  offend  him  by  the  sin  of  despair!” 

Even  as  the  rod  of  Moses  brought  forth  water  from  the  living  rock,  so  did 
the  sight  of  that  holy  image  soften  the  hardness  of  the  sinner’s  heart.  He  sunk 
back  upon  his  pillow  and  gazed  upon  the  crucifix,  but  then  again  closed  his 
eyes  and  muttered  : “Judas,  Judas!” 

“Judas,”  resumed  the  sister,  “betrayed  his  master — yet  had  he  repented, 
even  he  would  have  found  mercy.  It  was  the  sin  of  despair  which  made  it 
better  for  him  that  he  had  never  been  born.  One  there  was,”  she  added  with  a 
voice  which  grew  softer  and  sweeter,  “ one  there  was  who  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesus  at  the  pharisee’s  supper,  who  followed  him  to  Calvary,  who  knelt  at  his 
cross,  and  who,  with  his  holy  mother,  shared  the  favor  of  his  last  look  on  earth. 
She  had  betrayed  him  many  times.  Magdalen  had  trangressed  grievously ; but 
many  sins  were  forgiven  her  because  she  loved  much.” 

There  was  silence  in  the  room,  only  broken  by  the  heavy  sighs  of  the  dying 
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sinner.  Sister  Clarissa  placed  the  crucifix  on  his  bosom.  "Wear  it,”  said  she, 
“ around  your  neck,  and  let  that  sacred  image  sink  deep  into  your  heart.  Take 
also  this  image  of  Mary,”  she  added,  placing  a medal  in  his  hand.  " She  is 
the  refuge  and  hope  of  sinners.  Oh,  intreat  her  to  pray  for  you,  and  think  not 
that  Jesus  will  be  deaf  to  his  Mother’s  voice!” 

At  this  moment,  the  priest  who  had  been  sent  for  from  the  convent,  entered 
the  room.  The  sight  of  the  minister  of  religion  again  threw  the  old  man  into 
a paroxysm  of  rage.  The  reverend  father,  however,  approached  the  bed,  and 
addressed  him  in  so  mild  and  so  gentle  a manner  as  once  more  to  soothe  his 
agitation.  He  exhorted  him  to  think  of  his  soul — to  hope,  to  pray,  at  the  same 
time  holding  the  crucifix  before  his  eyes.  The  old  man  turned  away  his  counte- 
nance from  the  image  of  his  dying  Lord,  repeating  in  an  agonizing  tone : “ O ! 
Agnes — Agnes!” 

Sister  Clarissa  was  about  to  withdraw,*  in  order  that  the  priest  might  be  left 
alone  for  a time  with  the  dying  man,  when  suddenly  the  door  opened  and  a 
young  woman  entered,  who  on  beholding  the  sacred  character  of  those  standing 
around  the  sick  man,  paused  in  a mixture  of  shame  and  fear.  She  was  young, 
but  the  freshness  of  youth  was  no  longer  on  her  cheek.  She  had  been  hand- 
some, and  the  sad  remains  of  beauty  yet  lingered  around  her  features.  Her 
countenance  bore  not  an  expression  of  boldness,  but  rather  of  deep  despair, 
which  betrayed  the  degraded  condition  of  a poor  outcast’s  life. 

The  moment  she  entered  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  rested  upon  her,  and  an 
expression  of  keen  remorse  gleamed  from  his  countenance.  There  was  some- 
thing indescribably  painful  in  his  look;  something  that  weighed  heavily  on  his 
soul.  At  length,  turning  to  the  priest,  who  had  never  ceased  his  earnest  exhor- 
tations, he  said  in  an  agonizing  voice  : 

“ Rev.  Father,  you  bid  me  hope  for  pardon,  but  oh!  what  hope  of  pardon 
can  you  give  the  wretch  who  has  sold  his  child  to  a life  of  crime!” 

These  words  were  interrupted  by  a loud  shriek.  The  girl,  who  had  been 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  on  hearing  these  words  rushed  forward  to 
the  bed,  and  throwing  herself  upon  her  knees,  exclaimed  in  bitter  accents: 

" Father!  father!  do  not  say  so — oh ! do  not  say  that  my  soul  has  been  bar- 
tered for  gold !” 

The  old  man  wept  aloud,  and  after  a few  moments  he  added : 

“ Agnes,  my  daughter  Agnes,  do  not  curse  me  before  I die.” 

“No,  father,  I will  not!  I will  not!  Would  that  I could  pray  for  you  at  this 
awful  moment.  But,  alas ! p'rayer  from  such  a wretch  as  I have  been,  would 
be^a  mockery.  Oh  \,  why  did  you  not  let  me  be  a nun  with  my  sister,  my  dear 
Josephine.  Would  that  I had  listened  to  her  counsel  the  night  she  left  Bor- 
deaux. Oh ! my  Josephine,  what  would  be  your  anguish  if  you  could  witness 
the  sorrows  of  this  hour!” 

Sister  Clarissa  in  the  meantime  had  knelt  weeping  in  prayer  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  and  up  to  that  moment,  had  taken  but  little  notice  of  the  poor  girl, 
whose  bitter  lamentations  she  had  just  heard.  But  when  she  heard  her  own 
name,  and  that  of  her  sister  Agnes,  mingleij  with  the  name  of  Bordeaux,  where 
she  had  spent  the  happy  days  of  childhood,  a light  flashed  across  her  mind. 
She  raised  her  eyes  and  gazed  for  a moment  on  the  sorrow-stricken  countenance 
of  Agnes ; but  who  will  describe  her  feelings,  when  in  the  weeping  girl  she 
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discovered  her  own  long  lost  sister.  Rising  quickly,  and  forgetting  lor  the  mo- 
ment every  other  object  around  her,  she  exclaimed: 

“ Agnes!  is  this  my  own  Agnes!”  advancing  at  the  same  time  and  throwing 
her  arms  around  her  neck. 

Agnes,  startled  by  the  familiar  accents  of  her  voice,  in  a moment  recognized 
in  the  good  religious,  her  sister  Josephine ; and  in  a moment,  throwing  herself 
at  her  feet,  exclaimed  in  the  deepest  anguish : 

“ Josephine!  my  sister  Josephine!  I am  unworthy  of  thy  embrace.  Do  not 
touch  me,  I am  a sinful  wretch.” 

The  good  Clarissa,  completely  overpowered  by  her  feelings,  raised  her  from 
the  floor  and  replied : 

“Yes,  my  Agnes — but  you  are  still  my  sister;  there  is  hope  even  for  the 
most  wicked.  Is  this  father?  Oh,  Agnes,  is  this  father!”  she  added,  turning 
quickly  to  the  bed  where  the 'old  man  lay. 

Scarcely  could  Agnes  answer  in  the  affirmative,  before  Sister  Clarissa  threw 
herself  upon  her  knees,  and  taking  the  sick  man  by  the  hand,  pressed  it  to  her 
lips,  while  her  tears  choaked  her  utterance.  The  aged  Priveau  had  gazed  upon 
the  tender  endearment  that  followed  the  recognition  of  the  two  sisters,  like  a 
person  aroused  from  stupor.  He  seemed  like  one  bewildered,  and  for  some  mo- 
ments was  unable  to  give  utterance  to  a single  word.  His  eyes  rested  sternly 
on  the  good  sister,  and  as  he  felt  his  hand  pressed  by  her  warm  embrace,  he 
endeavored  to  withdraw  it  from  her  grasp.  Clarissa  still  held  the  hand,  and 
casting  a look  of  the  tenderest  affection  upon  the  old  man,  and  with  a voice 
that  bespoke  all  the  feelings  of  her  heart,  she  exclaimed : 

“ O ! father,  father,  do  you  not  know  your  Josephine?” 

Her  sweet  and  still  familiar  voice  recalled  his  consciousness,  and  rising  partly 
in  the  bed,  he  exclaimed  : 

“My  God!  i§  this  my  Josephine!” 

The  effort  was  too  much  for  his  strength,  and  he  sunk  exhausted  upon  the 
pillow,  and  seemed  for  a time  insensible  to  everything  around  him.  In  this 
state  he  frequently  repeated  in  a whispering  tone,  the  name  of  Josephine, 
mingled  with  expressions  of  hope  of  pardon  and  confidence  in  the  mercy  of 
God.  After  some  minutes  the  old  man  became  calm  and  spoke  perfectly  ra- 
tional, and  looking  at  Clarissa,  he  said : 

“My  angel,  my  daughter  Josephine!  this  has  not  happened  by  chance.  No 
— that  God,  whom  I have  so  long  forsaken,  in  his  boundless  mercy  has  sent  you 
to  reclaim  your  unhappy  father  before  his  deathr.  I desire  to  return  to  that  re- 
ligion from  which  I have  so  long  strayed.  Where  is  the  priest?” 

The  history  of  Agnes  from  the  time  Josephine  had  entered  the  order  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  may  be  easily  conjectured.  In  obedience  to  the  command 
of  her  father,  she  entered  upon  the  stage.  A life  of  crime  and  folly  ensued. 
Sickness  and  misfortune  soon  overtook  her  father.  Still  she  would  not  forsake 
him  ; she  accompanied  him  from  place  to  place,  until  they  reached  the  town  of 
Angers,  where  overcome  by  poverty  and  infirmity,  the  old  man  was  obliged  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  the  abode  where  the  charitable  daughters  of  St.  Vincent 
found  him. 

When  the  sick  man  requested  to  see  the  priest,  the  reverend  father  gave  a 
signal  for  those  present  to  withdraw,  and  as  Sister  Clarissa  and  Agnes  rose  to 
leave  the  room,  the  father,  casting  a look , of  apguish  upon  Agnes,  said : 
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“ Oh,  my  poor  Agnes ! what  will  become  of  her  ?”  * 

“ Father,  I will  take  care  of  her,”  replied  Clarissa,  at  the  same  time  taking 
her  sister  by  the  arm  and  passing  with  her  out  of  the  room. 

When  they  gained  an  adjoining  apartment,  poor  Agnes,  overcome  by  deep 
agitation,  reclined  her  head  on  her  sister’s  breast,  acknowledging  her  unworthi- 
ness and  that  she  was  a sinner. 

“ And  so  was  Magdalen — and  so  are  we  all,”  cried  Sister  Clarissa,  while  her 
tears  flowed  in  abundance.  “Oh,  sister!”  she  continued,  “let  us  kneel  to- 
gether, and  say  once  more  the'  prayers  that  we  said  in  the  days  of  our  child- 
hood. We  were  children  then! — we  are  children  still!  We  will  tell  our 
Heavenly  Father  that  we  are  sorry  for  our  sins,  and  He  will  not  refuse  his  par- 
don and  his  love.” 

Twined  in  each  other’s  arms  they  knelt  together,  and  Clarissa  prayed  aloud. 
It  was  years  since  Agnes  had  heard  that  voice,  the  very  tones  of  which  were 
full  of  piety  and  love ; it  was  years  since  a thought  of  grace,  a hope  of  pardon 
had  entered  her  soul ; and  now,  with  the  prayer  of  her  innocent  childhood  ring- 
ing in  her  ears,  and  the  repentant  love  of  a Magdalen  burning  in  her  bosom, 
full  of  fear  for  the  future  and  remorse  for  the  past,  she  clasped  her  sister  more 
tightly  in  her  arms  and  sobbed  aloud. 

“ Leave  me  not,  sister, — desert  me  not ! Oh,  save  me  from  this  life  of  sin, 
and  the  God  of  the  sinner  and  the  saint  reward  you  for  the  deed !” 

“ My  sister,  I will  never  forsake  you  until  I see  you  restored  to  God  and  his 
holy  Church!  I leave  you  no  more!” 

The  priest  now  recalled  them  to  their  father’s  chamber.  He  was  about  to 
administer  the  last  awful  rites  of  religion  to  him.  Agnes  assisted  in  lighting 
the  candles  which  her  religious  sister  had  now  brought  from  the  convent;  but 
Agnes  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor.  How  could  she  venture  to  look  upon  the 
Holy  of  Holies? — she,  whose  life  had  been  full  of  sin!  The  priest  recited  a 
short  prayer  aloud,  and  then,  with  a heart  full  of  contrition  and  joy,  the  dying 
man  received  from  his  hands  the  awful  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
bis  Saviour  and  his  Judge.  Afterwards,  the  priest  anointed  him  with  holy  oil, 
upon  the  eyes,  mouth,  3cc.  praying  aloud,  that  the  sins  he  had  committed 
through  each  of  the  senses  might  be  forgiven  in  virtue  of  the  sacrament  of  ex- 
treme unction.  The  poor  penitent  wept  with  joy  through  the  whole  of  this 
most  consoling  rite,  and  answered  every  prayer  in  a voice  tremulous  and  broken 
by  emotion.  The  lights  were  extinguished,  but  still  the  priest  remained  by  the 
bed  of  death,  and  prayed  audibly  for  mercy  and  grace  towards  the  departing 
soul.  He  ceased,  and,  at  a sign  from  her  father,  Clarissa  raised  her  sister,  and 
led  her  towards  his  bed.  The  dying  man  raised  himself  up  with  difficulty,  and 
extending  his  hands  towards  them,  he  said : 

“ My  children,  whom  I have  wronged,  before  God  and  his  Saints,  I entreat 
your  pardon.” 

The  words  were  apparently  intended  for  both,  but  Agnes  felt  them  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  a peculiar  manner  to  the  injured  innocence  of  her  own  soul,  and 
bending  over  his  withered  hand,  she  murmured  softly, — 

“ God  bless  you,  father.” 

“ Thank  you,  my  child.  I die  content.” 

A smile  was  upon  his  lips  as  he  sank  back  upon  his  pillow.  Then  turning 
towards  Clarissa,  he  whispered, — 
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"Remember  this  unhappy  child. ” 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  a shadow,  as  of  death,  fell  upon  his  face.  The  priest 
saw  that  the  hour  was  come,  and  rising  up,  he  read  the  prayer  for  the  depart- 
ing soul,  and  passed  the  night  by  the  corpse  of  the  repentant  sinner. 

The  sisters  stood  beside  the  grave  of  their  father, — Clarissa  in  the  garb  of 
religion,  Agnes  in  the  mourning  of  the  world. 

" And  here  we  part,  my  sister,”  said  the  good  religious.  "We  part,  but  it  is 
to  meet  again.  On  earth,  in  spirit  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  In  heaven,  I trust, 
on  the  bosom  of  our  Saviour.” 

Even  as  she  spoke,  the  priest,  who  had  attended  her  father’s  death-bed,  came 
and  took  Agnes  by  the  hand. 

“My  child,”  he  said,  in  a kind  but  solemn  voice,  " am  I indeed  to  understand 
that  you  haye  determined  to  forsake  your  evil  ways,  and  to  repent  of  your  sins?” 

Agnes  fell  upon  her  knees,  saying : 

" With  all  my  heart,  and  with  all  my  soul  I do  repent  them,  father!  Would 
to  God  that  all  those  whom  I have  scandalized  by  my  life  could  be  witness  now 
of  my  shame  and  sorrow!” 

"I  believe  you,  my  child!”  The  good  father  hesitated  for  a moment.  "I 
have  spoken  to  the  Superior  of  the  * Bon  Pasteur,’  and  she  will  gladly  receive 
you.  You  are  now,  for  a time  at  least,  about  to  leave  the  world,  and  in  prayer 
and  supplication  to  ask  pardon  for  your  sins.” 

The  two  sisters  parted  after  tenderly  embracing  each  other.  Sister  Clarissa 
returned  to  her  convent,  shedding  tears  of  gratitude  to  God  for  having  called 
her  father  to  the  Church  before  his  death,  and  for  having  reclaimed  her  sister 
from  a life  of  sin.  Agnes  accompanied  the  reverend  father  to  the  house  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  where  for  the  remainder  of  her  days  she  bewailed  the  follies 
and  sins  of  her  early  life. 


A NIGHT  HYMN. 

Save  me,  sweet  Jesus,  sleep  is  onward  stealing. 
Bending  the  heart  in  a deep  hush  of  feeling, 

Oh,  in  these  awful  hours  that  seem  to  sever 
Life’s  link  from  this  frail  world  as  if  for  ever, 

Save  me,  sweet  Jesus,  save. 

Shield,  God  of  powerful  love,  shield  me  when  even 
Spreads  a broad  gloom  between  mine  eyes  and  heaven, 
In  the  still  desolateness  that  gathers  round  me, 

Then  let  thy  love  and  mighty  power  surround  me, 
Save  me,  sweet  Jesus,  save. 

And  should  my  sleep  by  sigh  or  dream  be  broken, 
Then  let  some  thought  of  thee  my  love  betoken: 

Thine  in  the  day,  and  thine  when  night  is  closing, 
Thus  may  I live  in  thy  dear  arms  reposing, 

Hear  me,  sweet  Jesus,  hear. 
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flIMUL  ET  JUCUNDA  ET  ID0NEA  DICERE  YITJS. 

MAXIMS  AND  REFLECTION S. 

The  worst  evil  in  those  who  have  a good  will  is,  that  they  wish  to  he  that 
which  they  cannot  he,  and  are  not  willing  to  he  that  which  they  necessarily 
ought  to  he.  They  conceive  a desire  of  performing  great  actions  of  piety, 
which  they  will  perhaps  never  have  the  opportunity  to  perform ; and  in  the 
meanwhile  neglect  those  little  occasions  which  our  Lord  continually  throws  in 
their  way.  There  are  a thousand  of  these  little  acts  of  virtue,  such  as  to  sup- 
port the  importunities  and  imperfections  of  our  neighbors,  to  suffer  a little  harsh 
word,  or  to  he  wronged  in  some  little  matter,  to  repress  a feeling  of  disdain,  to 
mortify  some  little  affection,  some  little  over-eagerness  in  speaking  or  hearing, 
to  excuse  an  indiscretion,  to  condescend  to  others  in  little  matters,  and  such  like 
things.  These  are  things  which  all  have  in  their  power,  and  why  not  practise 
them  ? The  opportunities  for  gaining  great  sums  come  seldom ; hut  as  for  little 
gains,  one  can  make  many  of  them  every  day : and  if  we  manage  these  little 
gains  with  judgment,  it  is  hy  them  that  we  shall  become  enriched.  Oh,  what 
saints  we  should  become,  and  how  rich  in  merits,  if  we  only  knew  how  to  profit 
hy  the  occasions  which  our  vocation  and  state  of  life  furnishes  to  us  ! Yes,  yes, 
let  us  apply  ourselves  to  take  the  beaten  road  which  lies  nearest  to  us,  and  to 
perform  well  the  first  day’s  journey,  without  troubling  ourselves  about  the  last, 
and  we  shall  not  fail  to  make  a good  progress. — St  Francis  of  Sales . 

One  act  of  sensuality  leads,  as  St.  Gregory  observes,  almost  inevitably  to 
others,  and  penance  and  austerity,  conferring  self-command,  are  the  only  safe 
means  of  restoring  the  equilibrium  of  the  mind  when  the  passions  have  once 
got  the  mastery.  Opulence,  freeing  man  from  necessary,  and,  therefore,  tempt- 
ing him  away  from  voluntary,  hardship,  has  ever  led  to  the  destruction  of  states, 
of  families,  and  of  individuals.  Even  lawful  indulgence,  unless  checked  by 
periodical  austerity,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  abuse. 

To  prize  every  thing  according  to  its  real  use,  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  a 
rational  being.  There  are  few  things  which  can  much  conduce  to  happiness, 
and,  therefore,  few  things  to  be  ardently  desired.  He  that  looks  upon  the  busi- 
ness and  bustle  of  the  world,  with  the  philosophy  with  which  Socrates  surveyed 
the  fair  at  Athens,  will  turn  away  at  last  with  his  exclamation:  “How  many 
things  are  here  which  I do  not  want.” — Dr.  Johnson. 

Without  the  love  of  God,  no  outward  work  avails;  but  every  work  that  is 
done  for  the  love  of  God,  however  slight  and  worthless  it  may  seem,  brings 
forth  fruit.  For  God  thinks  more  of  a man’s  means  than  of  the  work  which  he 
does. — Thomas  a Kempis.  % 

Good  nature  is  more  agreeable  in  conversation  than  wit,  and  gives  a certain 
air  to  the  countenance  which  is  more  agreeable  than  beauty. 

Hope  is  like  the  wing  of  an  angel  soaring  up  to  heaven,  and  bearing  our 
prayers  to  the  throne  of  God. 

Zealous  men  are  ever  displaying  the  strength  of  their  belief,  while  judicious 
men  are  showing  the  grounds  of  it. 

Man  considers  the  actions ; God  weighs  the  intentions. 
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History. — They  who  have  employed  the  study  of  it  as  they  ought,  for  their 
instruction,  for  the  regulation  of  their  private  manners,  and  the  management 
of  their  public  affairs,  will  readily  admit  that  it  is  the  most  pleasant  school 
of  wisdom.  It  is  a familiarity  with  past  ages,  and  an  acquaintance  with  all  tho 
heroes  of  them.  It  is,  if  you  will  pardon  the  similitude,  a perspective  glass* 
carrying  your  soul  to  a vast  distance,  and  taking  in  the  farthest  objects  of  anti- 
quity. It  informs  the  understanding  by  the  memory  ; it  helps  us  to  judge  of 
what  will  happen,  by  showing  us  the  like  revolutions  of  former  times.  For 
mankind  being  the  same  in  all  ages,  agitated  by  the  same  passions,  and  moved 
to  action  by  the  same  interests,  nothing  can  come  to  pass,  but  some  precedent  of 
the  like  nature  has  been  already  produced ; so  that  having  the  causes  before  our 
eyes,  we  cannot  easily  be  deceived  in  the  effects  if  we  have  judgment  enough 
but  to  draw  the  parallel. 

Facts  for  the  Curious. — Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams  both  died  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1826.  John  Adams  died  in  his  91st  year,  and  was  eight  years 
older  than  Thomas  Jefferson.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  eight  years  older  than 
James  Madison;  James  Madison  was  eight  j ears  older  than  James  Monroe; 
James  Monroe  was  eight  years  older  than  John  Quincy  Adams.  The  first  five 
of  our  Presidents — all  Revolutionary  men — ended  their  terms  of  service  in  the 
66th  year  of  their  age.  Washington,  born  February  22,  1732;  inaugurated 
1789;  term  of  service  expired  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  John  Adams,  born 
October  19,  1735;  inaugurated  1797;  term  of  service  expired  in  the  66th  year 
of  his  age.  Thomas  Jefferson,  born  April  21,  1743;  inaugurated  1801;  term  of 
service  expired  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  James  Monroe,  born  April  2, 1759; 
inaugurated  1817 ; term  of  service  expired  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

Consolation-  for  the  Dull. — There  is  no  talent  more  useful  towards  rising 
in  the  world,  or  which  puts  men  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune,  than  that  quality 
generally  possessed  by  the  dullest  sort  of  people,  and  in  common  speech  called 
discretion — a species  of  lower  prudence,  by  the  assistance  of  which,  people  of 
the  meanest  intellect,  without  any  other  qualification,  pass  through  the  world  in 
great  tranquility,  and  with  unusual  good  treatment,  neither  giving  nor  taking 
offence. 

Accustom  a child  as  soon  as  it  can  speak  to  narrate  his  little  experiences,  his 
chapter  of  accidents;  his  griefs,  his  fears,  his  hopes;  to  communicate  what  he 
has  noticed  in  the  world  without,  and  what  he  feels  struggling  in  the  world 
within  him.  Anxious  to  have  something  to  narrate,  he  will  be  induced  to  give 
attention  to  objects  around  him,  and  what  is  passing  in  the  sphere  of  his  instruc- 
tion ; and  to  observe  and  note  events  will  become  one  of  his  first  pleasures ; and 
this  is  the  groundwork  of  a thoughtful  character. 

Time,  the  most  precious  of  all  possessions,  is  commonly  the  least  prized.  It 
is,  like  health,  regretted  when  gone,  but  rarely  improved  when  present.  We 
know  it  is  irrecoverable,  yet  throw  it  wuntonly  away.  We  know  it  is  fleet,  yet 
fail  to  catch  the  current  moment.  It  is  the  space  of  life,  and  while  we  never 
properly  occupy  its  limits,  we  nevertheless  murmur  at  their  narrowness.  It  is 
the  field  of  exertion,  and  while  we  continually  leave  it  fallow,  we  yet  sorrow 
over  our  stinted  harvest. 

How  sweet  are  the  slumbers  of  him  who  can  lie  down  on  his  pillow  and 
review  the  transactions  of  every  day,  without  condemning  himself! 

He  who  hath  but  one  hog  makes  him  fat;  and  he  who  hath  but  one  son  makes 
him  a fool. 
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CLEANINGS  FROM  HISTORY. 

Heath  of  Akitjs. — The  death  of  this  arch  disturber  of  the  early  peace  of  the 
Church,  was  attended  by  circumstances  which  show  that  it  was  hastened  by  a 
just  judgment  of  God. 

The  dedication  of  the  famous  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  Con- 
stantine had  erected  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  had  drawn  together  a large  num- 
ber of  bishops,  and  while  they  were  yet  engaged  in  the  imposing  ceremonies, 
Arius,  who  had  been  permitted  to  return  from  banishment,  presented  himself 
before  them.  He  bore  in  one  hand  an  equivocal  profession  of  faith,  and  in  the 
other  a letter  from  Constantine,  praying  the  bishops  to  receive  him  into  their 
communion. 

His  prayer  was  granted ; and,  proud  of  this  advantage,  he  hastened  to  Alex- 
andria, fully  persuaded  that  he  would  be  received,  as  St.  Athanasius  was  in 
exile.  But  the  clergy  knew  him  too  well  to  be  imposed  on  by  his  duplicity, 
and  refused  to  hold  any  communication  with  him.  Disappointed,  he  repaired 
to  Constantinople  to  procure  an  order  for  his  admission  into  the  Church.  This 
order,  which  manifestly  stretched  beyond  the  bounds  of  civil  authority,  was 
directed  to  Alexander,  the  holy  bishop  who  governed  in  the  place  of  Athanasius. 

The  venerable  prelate  who  had  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  humbly 
remonstrated  that  he  could  not  execute  the  order  with  a safe  conscience.  Arius 
and  his  friend  Eusebius,  finding  that  they  could  not  gain  the  assent  of  Alexan- 
der, resolved  to  accomplish  their  purpose  by  force.  Accordingly  they  fixed  on 
a Sunday,  when  the  concourse  of  people  would  be  greater,  in  order  to  carry 
their  purpose  into  execution.  At  the  appointed  hour  in  the  morning,  Eusebius, 
with  his  friends,  forming  a grand  procession,  led  forth  their  hero  towards  the 
church. 

The  Holy  Bishop,  Alexander,  had  nothing  but  his  prayers  to  offer  against 
their  violence.  In  sore  affliction  he  prostrated  himself  before  the  altar,  and 
earnestly  prayed  that  God,  by  some  visible  effect  of  his  power,  would  prevent 
the  insult  about  being  offered  to  his  son,  or  take  him  out  of  life  that  he  might 
not  witness  it.  The  procession  in  the  meantime  was  rapidly  approaching,  and 
was  now  only  a few  paces  from  the  church,  when  Arius  is  taken  suddenly  ill, 
and  is  pressed  by  a call  of  nature.  The  procession  stopped,  and  Arius  stepped 
aside  to  a proper  place  of  convenience.  They  wait  impatiently  his  return ; at 
length  they  go  in  search  of  him,  when  lo ! they  discover  the  imperious  wretch 
who  had  dared  to  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  a ghastly  corpse,  with 
his  bowTels  bursting  from  his  body. 

“The  word  Breviarium ,”  writes  the  author  of  No.  75  of  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times , “first  occurs  in  the  work  of  an  author  of  the  eleventh. century,  and  is 
used  to  denote  a compendium  or  systematic  arrangement  of  the  Devotional  Offices 
of  the  Church.  Till  that  time  they  were  contained  in  several  independent  volumes, 
according  to  the  nature  of  each.  Such,  for  instance,  were  the  Psalteriaj  Homi- 
liaria , Hamnaria , and  the  like,  to  be  used  in  the  service  in  due  course.”  The 
writer  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  Gregory  YII  caused  to  be  drawn  up  a work 
containing  in  one  all  these  different  collections,  introducing  the  separate  mem- 
bers each  in  its  proper  place,  and  harmonizing  them  together  by  means  of 
rubrics;  and  farther,  that  some  have  concluded  the  word  Breviary  in  its  original 
sense  to  have  signified  a collection  of  rubrics  rather  than  the  offices  connected 
by  them. 
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The  Congregation  of  Rites  watches  over  the  tradition  of  the  Church  ; regu- 
lates  its  feasts,  and  determines  its  ceremonies  throughout  the  wide  extent  of 
Christendom.  It  is  in  this  congregation  that  the  Pope  declares,  that  one  whose 
life  has  been  distinguished  by  the  practice  of  heroic  virtues,  and  whose  sanctity 
has  been  attested  by  some  miracles,  is  worthy  to  be  canonized — that  is,  solemnly 
enrolled  among  the  saints  whom  we  may  honor.  Protestants  amuse  themselves 
by  turning  the  canonization  of  saints  into  ridicule ; but  few,  if  any  of  them, 
have  ever  heard  of  the  long  and  rigorous  examinations  which  always  precede  so 
solemn  and  important  an  action.  This  tribunal  has  its  judges,  its  officers,  and 
notary ; it  employs  interpreters  when  there  is  question  of  acts  written  in  foreign 
languages.  When  circumstances  require  it,  it  profits  by  the  counsels  of  physi- 
cians, natural  philosophers,  and  mathematicians.  The  maxim  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeds is,  that  the  facts  must  be  proved  with  the  same  certainty  as  if  there  were 
question  of  condemning  a person  accused  of  crimes.  Suspicions  or  inconclusive 
evidence,  such  as  would  not  justify  the  judge  in  pronouncing  sentence  of  death 
against  a person  accused  of  a captial  crime,  is  rejected  by  the  tribunal.  The 
author  of  the  life  of  St.  John  Francis  Regis,  relates  on  this  subject  the  following 
anecdote,  which  he  heard  from  a person  of  undoubted  authority : “An  English 
gentleman  in  Rome  was  expressing  his  preconceived  notions  on  the  subject  to  a 
Roman  prelate,  when  the  latter  gave  him  a process,  containing  the  proofs  of 
several  miracles,  to  read.  The  Protestant  read  them  with  attention,  and  re- 
turning them,  said : ‘ This  is  an  unexceptionable  manner  of  proving  miracles. 
If  all  those  which  the  Roman  Church  receives  were  sustained  by  proofs  equally 
satisfactory,  we  could  not  reasonably  object  to  them,  and  would  cease  to  make 
your  miracles  the  subject  of  our  railleries.’  1 Well,’  said  the  prelate,  you  must 
know  that  of  all  the  miracles  which  appear  to  you  so  well  proved,  not  one  has 
been  admitted  bv  the  congregation  of  Rites,  because  not  sustained  by  sufficient 
proof.’  The  Protestant,  astonished  at  this  reply,  acknowledged  that  nothing 
but  a blind  prejudice  could  question  the  certainty  of  facts,  ascertained  by  such 
a scrutiny,  and  confessed  that  he  never  imagined  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
went  so  far  in  the  examination  of  miraculous  events. — Baron  Geramb. 

Physicians,  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries. — The  first  who  distinguished 
themselves  for  medical  knowledge  appear  to  have  been  the  Benedictine  monks 
of  Salernum ; they  betook  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  and  established  a seminary,  which  in  medicine  as  well  as  other  branches 
of  science,  long  boasted  European  fame.  In  the  twelfth  century,  Frederic  II 
bestowed  on  it  peculiar  privileges,  and  enabled  it  to  confer  degrees  in  physic 
and  philosophy.  Pavia,  Padua,  Montpellier,  and  several  others  followed ; and 
a foundation  was  thus  laid,  forming  the  base  of  that  pillar,  which,  by  subsequent 
and  great  additions,  now  forms  a splendid  structure  which  might  have  inscribed 
on  its  pedestal:  “To  the  science  and  art  of  medicine.”  It  would  appear,  that 
in  the  monasteries  arose  that  distinction  between  physician,  surgeon  and  apothe- 
cary, which  now  prevails.  , The  monks  acted,  at  first,  not  only  as  physicians 
and  surgeons,  but  also  prepared  their  own  medicines.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  smaller  operations  of  surgery  became  irksome  to  them;  and  not  less 
easy  to  see  how  such  were  consigned  to  the  barbers,  who  were  Jiecessarily  in 
constant  communication  with  them.  By  a similar  transition,  the  concoction  of 
drugs  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  grocer — and  thus  we  find  a reason  for  that 
union  in  the  city  of  London  between  the  surgeon  and  barber,  the  grocer  and 
apothecary,  which  so  long  existed,  and  which,  so  far  as  the  surgeons  and  barbers 
were  concerned,  was  only  terminated  by  the  18  Geo.  II,  c.  15. — Dublin  Review . 
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HALF  HOURS  OF  RELAXATION. 

Anecdote  of  Burns. — As  Lord  Crawford  and  Lord  Boyd  were  one  day 
walking  over  the  lands  in  Ayrshire,  they  saw  Burns  ploughing  in  a field  hard 
by.  Lord  Crawford  said  to  Lord  Boyd,  4 ‘Do  you  see  that  rough-looking  fellow 
across  there  with  the  plough  ? I’ll  lay  you  a wager  you  cannot  say  anything  to 
him  that  he  will  not  rhyme  of.”  “Done,”  said  the  other;  and  immediately 
going  up  to  the  hedge,  Lord  Boyd  cried  out  “ Baugh  /”  Burns  stopped  at  once, 
leaned  against  the  plough,  and  surveying  his  assailant  from  head  to  foot,  he 
quietly  answered — 

“It’s  not  Lord  Crawford,  but  Lord  Boyd, 

Of  grace  and  manners  he  is  void — 

Just  like  a bull  among  the  rye, 

Cries  4 baugh !’  at  folks  as  he  goes  by.” 

A Shelling’s  Worth  of  Hair. — A fellow  who  came  from  the  railroad, 
being  a stranger,  strolled  about  for  some  time  in  the  outskirts  of  a town  in 
search  of  a barber.  He  finally  discovered  one,  and  requested  the  operator  to 
take  off  a shilling’s  worth  of  hair.  The  barber  trimmed  his  locks  very  neatly, 
soaped  up  the  remainder  very  handsomely,  and  then  combed  and  brushed  him 
up  till  his  head  looked  as  if  it  belonged  to  some  other  person  than  himself. 
“Are  you  done?”  asked  the  stranger,  as  the  barber  removed  the  napkin  from 
his  neck.  “Yes,  sir,”  said  the  barber,  with  a polite  bow.  “Are  you  certain 
that  you  took  off  a shilling’s  worth  ?”  “Yes,  sir,  there’s  a glass ; you  can  look 
for  yourself.”  “Well,”  said  the  stranger,  “if  you  think  you  have  a shilling’s 
worth  off,  I don’t  know  that  I’ve  got  any  use  for  it,  and  I havn’t  got  any 
change,  so  you  may  just  take  the  hair  for  your  trouble.”  On  hearing  this,  the 
barber  made  a jump  for  the  man,  whereupon  he  made  a jump  for  the  door, 
which,  not  being  bolted,  he  bolted  himself. 

An  Irish  paper,  in  describing  a human  body  lately  discovered  in  an  extraor- 
dinary state  of  preservation  in  a peat  bog,  says  “ that  it  appeared  to  be  that  of 
a strong,  muscular  man,  and  exhibited  no  perceptible  marks  of  violence,  except 
that  the  head  was  severed  from  the  neck  just  on  a line  with  the  root  of  the 
tongue.”  The  exception  seems  rather  an  important  one,  although  the  editor 
makes  light  of  a somewhat  serious  mutilation,  in  virtually  stating  that  the  de- 
ceased person  had  only  his  head  cut  off. 

Police  Regulation. — Ladies  are  requested  to  keep  in  a single  line  on  either 
side  of  the  streets,  walking  in  succession  one  after  the  other,  in  order  that  there 
may  he  a possibility  of  passing  them  without  the  danger  of  being  entangled  in 
their  clothes. 

No  Doubt  True. — If  some  men  could  come  out  of  their  graves  and  read  the 
inscriptions  upon  their  tombs,  they  would  think  that  they  had  lain  down  in  the 
wrong  place. 

Hard  to  Find. — An  advertisement  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  an  English 
periodical,  runs  thus:  “Wanted,  a stout,  active  man,  who  fears  the  Lord,  and 
who  can  carry  two  hundred  weight.” 

Digby  says  it  is  true  that  “there  is  more  pleasure  in  giving  than  receiving 
but  he  also  thinks  it  specially  applies  to  medicine , kicks  and  advice . 

A drunken  man  lately  tried  to  get  a policeman  to  arrest  his  own  shadow ; he 
complained  that  an  ill-looking  fellow  kept  constantly  following  him.. 

Look  here,  Simon,  if  the  earth  takes  twenty-four  hours  to  get  round  the  sun, 
how  many  hours  will  it  take  a son  to  get  round  an  angry  father. 
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CALENDAR  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  SAINTS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

1.  St.  Ignatius. — The  intimate  disciple  of  St.  John,  the  Evangelist,  was  bishop 
of  Antioch,  and  governed  the  Church  for  forty  years.  He  was  apprehended  by 
the  emperor  Trajan,  and  sent  to  Rome  to  be  devoured  by  lions.  He  rejoiced 
exceedingly  at  the  sentence,  and  when  he  heard  the  lions  roar,  he  exclaimed : 
“I  am  the  wheat  of  Christ — let  the  teeth  of  the  lions  grind  mo,  that  I may  be- 
come pure  bread,  fit  to  be  offered  to  Him.”  He  suffered  in  the  year  107. 

2.  Candlemas  Day. — The  object  of  this  festival  is  fully  explained  under  the 
article,  “Christian  Festivals,”  in  the  present  number. 

3.  St.  Blase. — He  was  bishop  of  Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  and  was  put  to  death 

for  the  faith  in  the  persecution  of  Licinius.  ’ 

4.  St.  Andrew  Corsini. — In  his  youth  he  gave  himself  up  to  vice  and  wicked- 
ness, but  at  length  being  moved  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  pious  mother, 
he  renounced  his  former  ways  and  dedicated  himself  to  the  service  of  God,  and 
by  a life  of  penance  and  mortification  endeavored  to  repair  the  evils  of  hia 
earlier  years.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Fiesoli,  and  died  in  1373,  in  the  71st 
year  of  his  age. 

6.  St  Agatha. — A virgin  of  Sicily,  who  resolutely  withstood  the  most  wicked 
attempts  of  the  governor  to  withdraw  her  from  virtue,  and  to  cause  her  to  re- 
nounce her  faith.  She  was  in  consequence  of  her  resolution  thrown  into  prisoD, 
stretched  upon  the  rack,  her  breasts  cut  off  and  her  sides  burned  with  torches. 
She  expired  repeating  these  Words : “ Oh,  Lord ! who  has  protected  me  from 
my  cradle,  receive  now  my  soul.” 

6.  St  Do?'othy.—A  virgin  of  Cesarea,  who  being  apprehended  by  Dioclesian, 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  her  two  sisters,  who  had  renounced  the  faith  of 
Christ,  with  the  hope  that  they  might  persuade  her  to  do  the  same,  but  her 
virtue  so  far  prevailed  over  them,  that  they  returned  to  the  faith,  and  all  three 
died  martyrs. 

8.  St.  John  of  Matha — Was  born  of  a noble  family  of  Provence,  in  the  year 
1169,  but  laying  aside  all  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
redemption  of  slaves. 

9.  St  Apollonia. — A holy  virgin  who  was  put  to  death  in  Alexandria  in  the 
year  249,  in  a tumult  raised  in  that  city  against  the  Christians. 

10.  St  Scholastica — Was  a sister  to  the  great  St.  Benedict,  and  lived  about 
the  year  540. 

11.  St  Saturnius  and  others , Martyrs. — The  Emperor  Dioclesian  had  com- 
manded all  Christians  under  pain  of  death  to  deliver  up  the  holy  scriptures  to 
be  burnt.  Saturnius  and  his  companions,  to  the  number  of  forty-nine,  met  on 
a Sunday  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  the  divine  mysteries  and  receive  consola- 
tion from  the  inspired  writings,  when  the  magistrates  came  with  a troop  of 
soldiers,  and  put  them  all  to  death. 

12.  St  Benedict  of  Anian. — He  flourished  about  the  year  800,  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  notwithstanding  his  noble  birth  and  high  rank,  he  retired  to  the 
desert  and  spent  his  life  in  penance  and  mortification. 

13.  St  Catharine. — A saint  of  Florence,  born  in  the  year  1522,  remarkable 
for  the  trials  and  sufferings  by  which  she  was  afflicted,  but  equally  remarkable 
for  the  patience  and  resignation  with  which  she  bore  them. 

14.  St.  Valentine. — A holy  priest  of  Rome,  who  with  St.  Marius  and  hia 
family,  assisted  the  martyrs  during  the  persecution  under  Claudius  II.  He  waa 
apprehended  by  the  Roman  prefect,  beaten  with  clubs  and  finally  beheaded  on 
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the  fourteenth  of  this  month,  in  the  year  270.  To  abolish  the  lewd  custom 
which  prevailed  at  his  time,  of  boys  and  young  men  writing  the  names  of 
young  girls  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Februata  Juno,  on  the  15th  of  this  month, 
he  is  said  to  have  inaugurated  the  custom  of  substituting  the  names  of  saints  in 
the  billets  given  on  this  day.  This  custom,  designed  for  a good  purpose,  has 
degenerated  at  the  present  day  into  a practice  as  absurd  and  pernicious  as  that 
which  prevailed  among  the  heathens  of  old.  The  practice  of  sending  and  re- 
ceiving valentines  is  fraught  with  such  evil  consequences,  that  Catholic  parents 
should  not  permit  it  among  their  children,  much  less  encourage  it,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  case. 

15.  Saints  Faustinas  and  Jovita — Were  two  holy  martyrs  who  suffered  for  the 

faith  about  the  year  121.  » 

16.  St.  Onesimus — Was  a slave,  and  converted  by  St.  Paul  while  the  latter 
was  a prisoner  at  Rome.  Having  robbed  his  master,  Philemon,  before  his  con- 
version, he  was  after  that  event  sent  back  by  St.  Paul  to  his  master,  with  a let- 
ter to  Philemon,  by  whom  he  was  pardoned  and  set  at  liberty.  He  was  after- 
wards consecrated  bishop  and  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  under  Domitian 
in  the  year  95. 

17.  St.  Flavian. — An  illustrious  bishop  of  Constantinople,  distinguished  for 
his  -zeal  in  defending  the  doctrines  of  the  church  against  the  errors  of  Eutyches. 

18.  St.  Simeon — Was  the  son  of  Cleophas,  the  brother  of  St.  Joseph.  He  was 
the  successor  of  St.  James  in  the  See  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  governed  for  43 
years.  At  length  being  accused  of  being  of  the  royal  race  of  David  and  a 
Christian,  he  was  apprehended  and  suffered  martyrdom  on  the  cross,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  120  years,  being  one  of  the  last  of  those  who  had  seen  Christ  on 
earth. 

19.  St.  Barbalus. — A holy  bishop  of  Benevento,  who  died  in  682. 

22.  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona. — She,  like  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  had  spent  her 
early  life  in  great  disorder,  and  turned  from  her  evil  ways  and  passed  twenty- 
three  years  in  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  in  penance  and  austerities. 

23.  St.  Serenus. — This  saint  followed  the  employment  of  a gardener,  and  suf- 
fered martyrdom  for  the  faith  about  the  year  307. 

24.  St.  Matthias , the  Apostle. — He  was  the  Apostle  chosen  in  the  place  of  the 
unhappy  Judas.  He  preached  the  Gospel  in  Cappadocia,  and  is  thought  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  in  Colchis. 

26.  St.  Alexander — Was  an  illustrious  bishop  of  Alexandria;  assisted  attire 
Council  of  N ice,  at  which  the  errors  of  Arius  were  condemned,  and  died  the 
year  after  the  Council,  having  recommended  St.  Athanasius  for  his  successor. 

27.  St.  Galmier — Was  a blacksmith  at  Lyons,  who  lived  in  great  poverty  and 
austerity,  spending  all  his  leisure  moments  in  holy  reading  and  prayer.  He 
finally  entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  and  died  in  great  sanctity  in  the 
year  650. 

-28.  Saints  Romanus  and  Sulpicinus — Were  two  holy  abbots  who  lived  about 
the  year  460.  They  established  several  monasteries  for  monks  in  the  forests  of 
Jura,  between  France  and  Switzerland. 
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1.  Pictorial  Bible  and  Church  History  Stories — Third  volume  of  Old 
Testament,  complete.  With  new  and  original  series  of  Historical  and  Typi- 
cal Designs — Historical,  Landscape,  Vignettes,  Maps,  &c.,  by  CarlClasen,  J. 
H.  Powell,  Henry,  and  others.  By  the  Rev.  Heni-y  Formby.  London  : 
Burns  & Lambert.  Baltimore : Murphy  & Co. 

This  beautiful  little  volume  completes  that  portion  of  the  series  which  com- 
prises the  Old  Testament  history.  It  is  filled  with  illustrations  of  a high  order, 
both  in  design  and  execution,  by  artists  of  the  best  schools  of  Europe. 

Pictorial  works  have  become  a necessity.  They  are  to  be  found  everywhere 
and  upon  all  subjects.  The  enemies  of  the  church  have  made  them  the  most 
dangerous  of  their  weapons,  because  the  most  fascinating : and  the  mere  men  of 
the  world,  who  have  had  no  special  battle  to  fight  against  the  church,  have 
found  them  the  most  available  means  of  reaching  the  hearts  not  only  of  the 
young  and  the  unlettered,  but  of  the  mature  and  the  learned.  Many  judicious 
Catholics  have  felt  the  need  of  meeting  the  indifferent  and  the  hostile  with  thi& 
weapon  of  art  so  peculiarly  the  weapon  of  the  church,  for  by  her  it  was  en- 
nobled, spiritualized  and  elevated  from  its  old  pagan  degradation.  Some  of  our 
own  enterprising  publishers  have  nobly  endeavored  to  meet  this  want  in  various 
works,  but  as  yet  little  has  been  effected  in  works  calculated  to  instruct  and 
amuse  the  young.  The  present  age  is  fighting  for  the  possession  and  the  control 
of  the  hearts  of  the  coming  one.  The  children  of  to-day  will  be  the  men  and 
women  of  to-morrow : the  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  to  rear  and  instruct 
a new  generation,  as  they  themselves  shall  have  been  reared  and  instructed. 
Around  this  youthful  generation,  now  so  fruitful  of  hope  and  fear,  are  thrown 
a thousand  beautiful  books,  instilling  insidious  poison  and  dangerous  errors,  or, 
at  best,  mere  worldly  doctrines  and  principles  that,  in  the  end,  lead  to  indiffer- 
ence. This  series,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Formby,  comes  to  us  as  if  providentially,  to 
meet  this  great  evil  and  supply  this  want ; and  he  has  placed  his  design  under 
the  protection  of  the  Blessed  and  Immaculate  Virgin,  to  secure  her  intercession 
for  the  success  of  his  truly  noble  work. 

We  feel  a great  interest  in  the  success  of  these  books,  for  we  know  and  appre- 
ciate the  dangers  which  surround  the  Catholic  youth  of  America,  probably  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  youth  of  any  other  country ; and  we  shall,  perhaps, 
hereafter  take  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  more  particularly  to 
the  volumes  already  published  and  to  the  general  design  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Formby, 
contenting  ourselves  for  the  present  with  urging  upon  every  head  of  a family , 
every  friend  of  youth , the  duty  of  assisting , to  some  extent , in  disseminating  these 
books , which  are  at  once  beautiful  in  their  illustrations  and  typography,  attrac- 
tive in  their  narratives,  and  sound,  pure  and  highly  religious  in  their  doctrines 
and  morals. 

2.  The  Paradise  of  the  Christian  Soul  : Delightful  for  its  choicest  plea- 
sures of  piety  of  every  kind.  By  James  Merlo  Horstius.  New  York:  P. 
O’Shea.  Baltimore : Murphy  & Co. 

To  such  as  desire  a prayer  book  which  will  satisfy  every  form  of  devotion, 
and  will  be  found  suitable  for  all  occasions  and  all  places,  we  recommend  this 
translation  of  that  excellent  old  manual,  the  Paradise  of  the  Christian  Soul. 
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3.  The  Sacramentals  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church;  or,  Flowers  from 
the  Garden  of  the  Liturgy.  By  the  Rev.  William  J.  Barry.  Cincinnati: 
John  P.  Walsh.  Baltimore:  Murphy  & Co. 

The  late  hour  at  which  we  received  this  work  prevents  us  from  giving  it  an 
extended  notice.  This  we  shall  be  pleased  to  do  in  our  next.  When,  however, 
we  remind  our  readers  that  the  work  bears  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the 
illustrious  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati,  we  feel  that  we  have  said  sufficient  to 
commend  it  to  their  attention. 

4.  Churches,  Sects,  and  Religious  Parties  ; or,  Some  Motives  for  my  Con- 
version to  the  Catholic  Church.  By  A Master  of  Arts , formerly  a Clergyman 
in  the  Established  Church.  London : C.  Dolman.  Baltimore:  Murphy  & Co. 

The  author  of  this  book  gives  a plain,  straightforward  statement  of  the  causes 
which  led  him  to  a knowledge  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  does  not  pretend  to 
enter  deeply  into  the  discussion  of  any  of  the  various  points  at,  issue  between 
Catholicity  and  Protestantism.  He  tells  us  that  his  mind  was  first  drawn  to  an 
examination  of  Catholic  doctrine  by  a careful  study  of  history,  which  he  very 
justly  says,  “ is  one  of  the  great  armories  whence  Protestants  frequently  draw 
their  weapons  for  assailing  the  Catholic  Church.” 

We  have,  however,  received  the  book  too  late  to  enable  us  to  speak  definitely 
on  its  merits,  and  are,  on  this  account,  obliged  to  defer  further  remarks  for  the 
present. 

5.  Brownson’s  Quarterly  Review — January,  1858.  Hew  York:  Dunigan 
& Brother.  Baltimore:  Murphy  & Co. 

We  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  receipt  of  the  January  number  of  this 
able  Review.  Our  limited  space  prevents  us  from  entering  into  any  general 
analysis  of  its  many  excellent  articles,  especially  that  on  Common  Schools , which 
ought  to  be  read  and  studied  by  every  Catholic  in'the  country.  To  this  task  we 
shall  return  in  a future  number.  In  the  meantime,  if  our  feeble  commendation 
can  do  aught  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Review,  it  is  heartily  and  cheer- 
fully given. 

6.  Life  of  St.  Winefrid.  Translated  from  a manuscript  life  of  the  Saint  in 
the  British  Museum ; with  an  account  of  some  miraculous  cures  perfected  at 
St.  Winefrid’s  Well.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Dalton.  London:  C.  Dolman. 
Baltimore : Murphy  & Co. 

The  name  of  St.  Winefrid,  and  the  fame  of  the  numerous  miraculous  cures 
wrought  at  the  holy  fountain,  which  bears  her  name,  have  been  familiar  to  the 
Catholic  world  for  the  last  six  centuries.  Little,  however,  has  been  known  of 
her  life  or  miracles.  The  object  of  the  author  in  this  small  volume  is  to  render 
Catholics  familiar  with  her  virtues,  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  wonderful  cures 
which,  even  in  our  own  time,  have  taken  place  through  her  intercession.  The 
book  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

7.  A few  Sweet  Flowers  collected  from  the  Writings  of  Saint 
Teresa. — Translated  from  the  Spanish.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Dalton.  Dub- 
lin : James  Duffy.  Baltimore  : Murphy  & Co. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  little  volume, 
compiled  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  St.  Teresa.  The  beautiful  maxims  with 
which  it  abounds  are  like  the  sweet  flowers  of  virtue  which  adorned  the  life  of 
that  illustrious  Saint. 
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Foreign. — The  high  reputation  attained  by  the  Catechism  of  the  late  Abbe 
Guillois,  has  induced  the  Abbe  C.  Alix,  Canon  of  St.  Genevieve,  to  prepare  for 
the  press  his  friend’s  posthumous  works.  Two  volumes  have  already  appeared, 
entitled  Le  Catechiste  en  chaire.  Plans  de  Sermons , conferences  et  instructions 
familieres  sur  les  principaufr points  de  la  doctrine  chrctienne.  These  works  can- 
not fail  to  display  the  clearness,  succinctness  and  method  which  characterize 
the  Catechism. 

The  missionary  Abbe  Hue  has  also  issued  a third  volume  of  his  Christ ianisme 
en  Chine,  en  Tartarie  et  au  Thibet , bringing  down  the  narrative  of  the  Chinese 
Church  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Khang-Hi.  It  will  no  doubt  be  immedi- 
ately translated  into  English,  and  appear  here  as  yvell  as  in  England.  This 
volume  enters  into  that  difficult  question  that  so  long  occupied  the  Catholic 
world,  that  of  the  propriety  of  certain  Chinese  rites  and  the  honors  paid  to  Con- 
fucius, permitted  by  some  missionaries  and  condemned  by  others. 

The  Abbe  Paul  Sauceret  has  chosen  a new  plan  of  extending  devotion  to  our 
Blessed  Lady,  collecting  into  two  volumes  sketches  of  Sixty  illustrious  servants 
of  • Mary , Mother  of  God . 

A new  Life  of  the  Ven.  Benedict- Joseph  Labre  has  just  appeared,  from  the  pen 
of  Father  F.  M.  J.  Desnoyers,  of  the  order  of  the  Precious  Blood.  It  will  be 
remembered  by  our  American  readers,  that  it  was  a miracle  wrought  at  the  bier 
of  the  Yen.  Labre,  which,  derided  at  first,  finally  converted  to  the  true  faith  the 
Rev.  John  Thayer  of  Boston,  one  of  the  earliest  converts  in  this  country. 

A Treatise  on  the~  Ecclesiastical  Power  in  its  relations  to  Temporal  Sovereign- 
ties, by  Father  John  Anthony  Bianchi,  of  Lucca,  a Franciscan  Observantine, 
is  highly  spoken  of,  and  has  recently  appeared  in  a French  dress. 

A very  full  History  of  the  Holy  Hand  has  appeared,  from  a Spanish  author, 
Don  Mathias  Rodriguez  Lobrino,  in  two  volumes.  The  work  embraces  a his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  nation,  of  the  transition  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  Places  in  early  times, 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  Crusades,  during  those  wars  and  down  to 
onr  day.  The  part  which  the  Franciscans  have  taken  in  the  guardianship  of 
the  holy  places  and  a description  of  their  present  condition,  complete  the  work.„ 
"With  the  late  work  of  Mgr.  Maslin,  this  will  furnish  a Catholic  reader  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  a subject  so  often  treated  by  Protestants. 

Perhaps  however  the  most  important  work  offered  to  the  Catholic  public  is 
a complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Donoso  Cortes,  less  known  as  Marquis  de 
Yaldegamas.  It  will  form  four  octavo  volumes  and  be  preceded  by  a bio- 
graphical sketch  from  the  vigorous  pen  of  Louis  Y euillot,  editor  of  the  Univers . 

-Several  works  have  recently  appeared  in  France,  American  in  their  subject 
and  bearing,  on  the  religious  history  of  our  continent.  Least  worthy  perhaps 
of  notice,  is  the  first  volume  of  the  Abbe  Count  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg’s  His - 
do  ire  des  ?iatio?is  civilisces  de  Mcxique  et  de  V Amerique  centrale,  durant  les  siecles 
anterieurs  a Christophe  Colomb,ecrito  sur  des  documents  originaux  et  entierement 
inedits,  pulses  aux  anciennes  archives  des  indigenes.  Tome  Ier.  comprenant  les 
•.temps  hero’iques  et  l’histoire  de  l’empire  des  Tolteques.  We  cannot  look  for 
-much  real  research  in  this  historian  of  Canada,  whose  archives  were  such  works 
as  Bancroft’s  History  Of  the  United  States,  Montgomery  Martin’s  British  Colo- 
nies and  other  current  works.  In  the  present  case,  the  very  expression  “ ancient 
archives  of  the  natives  ” is  suspicious,  for  scholars  have  hitherto  never  imagined 
.the  existence  of  such. 
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More  valuable,  as  the  preservation  of  an  early  missionary  labor  in  the  Mexi- 
can language,  is  the  Evangeliarium  epistolarium  et  lectionarium  aztecum  sive 
Mexicanum  ex  antiquo  codice  Mexicano  nuper  reperto  depromptum  cum  prefa - 
tione,  interpretations  adnotationibus  glossario  edidit  Bn.  Biondelli.  Pars  I.  This 
work  is  an  Aztec  work,  containing  the  Epistles  and  gospels  in  the  Mexican 
language,  and  is  printed  from  a recently  discovered  manuscript.  The  editor, 
Biondelli,  has  added  a version  with  a glossary  and  notes. 

A little  work  printed  at  Chartres  in  France,  has  a somewhat  romantic  con- 
nection with  this  country.  It  is  entitled  Les  voeux  des  Hurons  et  des  Abcnakis 
a Notre  Dame  de  Chartres , avec  les  lettres  des  missionnaires  Catholiques.  In 
early  times  while  the  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Chartres,.  Tutela  Carnutum , pre- 
vailed in  France,  the  missionaries  inspired  their  forest  neophytes  to  send  votive 
offerings  to  her  shrine.  The  wampum  belts,  the  beaver  skins  were  borne  over 
the  Atlantic  and  laid  at  the  foot  of  Our  Lady’s  statue.  The  letters  of  the  mis- 
sionary translating  the  addresses  of  the  chieftain  were  at  the  same  time  laid  up 
with  the  papers  of  the  chapter  and  have  now  come  to  light.  Besides  the  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Chartres,  that  of  Notre  Dame  de  Foye  and  especially  the  Holy 
House  of  Loretto  more  than  once  received  the  votive  offering  sent  from  the 
depths  of  the  forest  primeval  that  then  overshadowed  Maine  and  New  York. 

In  England,  Burns  & Lambert  announce  a new,  cheap  and  popular  series,  to 
be  called  the  Educational  and  Family  Library,  and  have  published  A Manual 
of  Church  History , for  the  use  of  schools  and  for  general  readers,  and  promise 
soon  Select  Specimens  from  the  English  Poets , culled  by  that  true  poet,  Aubrey 
de  Vere. 

Caswell’s  Masque  of  Mary , lately  issued,  is  viewed  as  a most  beautiful  power, 
far  surpassing  any  of  his  former  essays. 

American. — To  begin  by  American  literature  abroad,  we  find  Bachem  of 
Cologne  announcing  a second  edition  of  Dr.  Ives’  Trials  of  a Mind , which  he 
recently  published  in  German,  and  also  a translation  of  the  Spcewife , or  The 
Queen's  Secret , by  our  own  distinguished  contributor,  Paul  Peppergrass,  Esq. 
Our  Catholic  writers  whom  Griswold,  in  his  Poets  of  America,  and  the  Day- 
ckincks,  in  his  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,  so  cleverly  ignore,  may  be 
consoled  to  find  that  Germany  recognizes  them,  if  America  does  not. 

At  home,  an  edition  of  St.  John’s  authorized  version  of  the  Raccolta  is  an- 
nounced, but  no  other  wrork  of  any  magnitude  is  spoken  of.  O’Shea  adds  to  the 
number  of  prayer  books,  by  issuing  an  English  version  of  the  Paradisus  Animas, 
the  celebrated  manual  of  Merlo  Horstius,  which  with  its  rival,  the  Cceleste  Pal - 
metxnn  of  the  Jesuit  Nakatini,  was  so  long  the  prayer  book  of  the  clergy.  The 
present  version  is,  we  are  informed,  that  published  by  Burns  & Lambert,  re- 
vised and  amended  by  a Redemptorist  Father. 

Dunigans  have  finally  ready  the  Sancta  Sophia , or  Directions  for  the  Prayer 
of  Contemplation , by  the  Rev.  Augustine  Baker,  monk  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict.  The  work  appeared  originally  at  Douay  in  1657,  so  that  just  two 
centuries  have  elapsed  between  the  two  editions.  This  is  the  more  strange  as 
the  work  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  Dr.  Alban  Butler,  by  Bishop 
Milner,  and  in  our  day  by  Faber,  Canon,  Dalton  and  Bishop  Ullathorne. 
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A few  Words  with  our  Correspondents. — During  the  last  month  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  many  communications,  several  of  which  aro 
of  the  most  encouraging  character.  These  testimonials  of  profound  interest  in 
the  work  have  been  to  us  a source  of  much  gratification.  Coming  as  they  do 
spontaneously  from  strangers — persons  totally  unknown  to  us  except  as  Catho- 
lics— they  afford  us  the  strongest  assurance  that  the  cause  in  which  we  are 
laboring  is  not  a subject  ojf  indifference  to  the  Catholic  body  of  the  country. 
Without  this  assurance  our  position  would  be  cheerless  indeed.  But  when  we 
behold  our  friends  extending  to  us  the  hand  of  encouragement  and  cheering 
with  a God  speed  your  efforts,  a new  life  and  spirit  are  imparted  to  our  own 
exertions,  and  we  can  pass  to  the  labors  of  the  coming  year  with  redoubled 
energy. 

Our  Rev.  and  esteemed  correspondent  S.  has  spoken  truly  and  eloquently  on 
the  importance  of  a wide-spread  Catholic  literature  as  an  antidote  to  the  many 
dangerous  publications  which  too  frequently  find  their  way  into  Catholic  fami- 
lies ; and  expresses  a hope  that  the  Metropolitan  may  henceforth  assume  that 
position  which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  the  Catholic  household,  and  thereby  exclude 
other  monthlies  in  which  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  Church,  her  ministers,  and 
her  institutions  are  not  unfrequently  made  the  subject  of  misrepresentation,  of 
ridicule  and  reproach.  We  can  only  assure  him  that  nothing  shall  be  left 
undone  on  our  part  towards  accomplishing  the  realization  of  his  generous  hope. 

Miss  H.  wishes  to  know  if  we  do  not  intend  to  have  “some  good  story”  in 
the  current  volume ; and  goes  into  a lengthy  argument  to  show  the  value  of  such 
a department,  “at  least  for  the  young  folks;”  and  asks  if  we  could  not  give 
each  month  “a  short  sketch  of  the  fashions;”  hinting,  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
this  were  done,  our  Magazine  would  supply  the  place  of , &c. 

Our  thanks  to  Miss  H.  for  her  kind  suggestions.  In  reply,  we  are  happy  tQ 
state,  that  we  have  provided  “a  good  story.”  But,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  in  this  world  of  diversified  opinions,  tastes  are  many  and  hard  to  please. 
What  is  agreeable  to  one  may  be  insipid  to  another  The  story  that  may 
appear  “good”  to  Miss  H.  may  be  devoid  of  interest  to  her  neighbor.  Hence, 
if  our  fair  correspondent  shall  fail  to  find  interest  in  “our  good,”  she  must 
console  herself  by  the  reflection  that  there  may  be  hundreds  of  others  to  whom 
it  imparts  entertainment. 

But  when  Miss  H.  asks  if  we  cannot  give  “a  short  sketch  of  the  fashions,” 
she  mistakes  the  character  of  the  Magazine.  It  is  not  within  the  range  of  its 
duties  to  give  external  attractions  to  the  body,  but  to  adorn  the  mind.  W e 
labor  not  for  the  eye,  nor  to  please  the  passing  whims  of  the  hour,  but  to  culti- 
vate the  intellect,  to  quicken  the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  to  inculcate  those  social 
and  moral  virtues  which  will  impart  attraction,  when  the  follies  of  fashion 
shall  have  lost  their  every  charm  ; and  while  we  shall  be  pleased  to  insert  every 
thing  within  the  range  of  the  work  that  may  tend  to  amuse,  entertain  and 
instruct,  we  must  leave  to  others  the  labor  of  describing  the  “latest  style,”  of 
keeping  the  public  posted  as  to  the  laws  that  emanate  from  the  court  of  fashion. 

The  following  queries  have  been  made  by  our  young  friend  Leoy  which  shall 
be  duly  answered  in  our  next  number : First. — Who  were  the  four  great  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  and  when  and  where  did  they  live  ? Second. — What  was  the 
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Sanhedrim?  Third. — What  is  the  Talmud?  Fourth. — What  Is  meant  by  the 
Epoch  of  the  Olympiads  ? ' Fifth. — What  are  the  outlines  of  the  life  of  Fene- 
lon  ? Sixth. — What  is  meant  by  the  Dioclesian  Epoch  ? Seventh. — Who  were 
the  two  greatest  Statuarists  of  afccient  and  modern  times?  Eighth. — Who 
founded  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  and  what  was  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment ? 

From  S.  M.  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  beautiful 
poem.  While  the  music  of  its  numbers  will  please  every  ear,  its  soul-touch- 
ing sentiments  will  find  a response  in  every  heart.  Life’s  morning  dream ! In 
the  sunny  season  of  childhood,  in  that  happy  period  of  freedom  from  sorrow 
and  care,  how  bright  are  our  visions  and  our  hopes  of  coming  years ! Fancy 
paints  the  untried  future  in  bowers  of  ease,  and  decks  it  with  flowery  walks  of 
pleasure.  The  delusions,  however,  vanish  before  the  opening  realities  of  life. 
The  moral  and  social  world  change  before  our  unsettled  vision,  and  we  ourselves 
change  with  them,  as  revolving  years  hastens  us  onward  to  the  goal  of  exist- 
ence. Innocence,  mirth  and  pleasure,  all  have  fled ; while  care,  sorrow  and  sin 
are  the  “sad  memorials  of  all  that’s  left  behind  !”  Who  among  us  that  does  not 
look  back  to  the  “golden  days  of  childhood”  with  a feeling  of  regret  that  no 
language  can  express,  and  sigh  as  he  repeats  the  language  of  our  poet:  “No 
vernal  beam  can  call  them  back  again.”  But  so  it  is ; youth,  the  happy  season 
of  our  existence,  is  never  appreciated  until  its  joys  have  fled. 

While  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  author,  we  hope  that  this  may  not  be  the 
last  from  his  gifted  pen: 

LIFE’S  MORNING  DREAM. 

Deign,  tuneful  muse,  my  vacant  soul  to  fill 

With  heavenly  song,  and  charm  the  world  below. 

From  your  high  throne  on  yon  celestial  hill — 

The  sacred  source  from  whence  sweet  numbers  flow. 

Sing  of  the  charms  that  graced  life’s  early  morn. 

When  Hope  soared  heavenward  on  exulting  wing. 

And  Fancy  pictured  pleasures  yet  unborn — 

Sing  of  past  joys — of  faded  pleasures,  sing! 

Who  would  not  wish  their  childhood  to  renew, 

And  bask  forever  in  youth’s  golden  beam? 

Or  dying,  bid  this  siren  world  adieu, 

Ere  fades  the  frost-work  of  life’s  morning  dream. 

See  yon  lone  chimney  lift  its  vine-wreathed  diead, 

And  in  sad  moanings  woo  the  autumn  wind! 

A mournful  record  of  the  pleasures  fled, 

A sad  memorial!  all  that’s  left  behind — 

Of  that  fair  mansion,  once  my  father’s  pride, 

My  mother’s  joy— e’en  more  than  to  me ; 

The  haven  where  affliction’s  tears  were  dri’d — 

The  hope  of  each  faint  traveler  on  the  lea. 

Where  yon  tall  pines  in  solemn  pomp  arise 
And  shade  the  bosom  of  a murmuring  stream, 

Oft  when  pale  Cynthia  lit  the  orient  skies, 

Silyering  each  mist  that  floated  in  her  beam — 
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Have  I in  childhood  with  my  brothers  danced 
To  the  wild  music  of  the  whippowill; 

Or  chased  the  fire-fly,  while  her  lightnings  glanced 
O’er  the  dark  valley  and  the  ^usky  hill. 

Or  when  Aurora’s  fiery  coursers  sprung 
In  lurid  grandeur  from  the  orient  main, 

And  cloud-high  on  exulting  pinions  sung 
The  tuneful  lark,  in  soul-inspiring  strain — 

Have  I with  many  a gay  companion  strayed, 

Where  yon  aged  oaks  their  gloomy  shadows  fling. 

To  pluck  wild  flowers  from  the  dewy  glade — 

The  earliest  offerings  of  returning  spring. 

My  childhood  joys  have  like  these  flowers  bloomed. 

And  like  them  faded  on  life’s  dreary  plain — 

But  not  alone  to  winter’s  slumber  doomed; 

No  vernal  beam  can  call  them  forth  again. 

When  gloomy,  dark,  the  dismal  future  lies, 

Thro’  whose  dread  shades  no  mortal  eye  can  see; 

How  sweet  the  dream  of  long-departed  joys,  . 

Tho’  but  the  shadow  of  reality. 

Farewell!  sad  scenes  of  all  my  childish  loves; 

Ye  rolling  hills,  that  caught  my  earliest  view — 

Ye  faded  forests,  and  ye  yellow  groves, 

To  each,  to  all,  a sad,  a last  adieu! 

The  golden  days  of  childhood  fled  too  soon — 

Too  soon  each  joy  of  riper  years  took  flight, 

My  sun  of  life  is  setting  ere  ’tis  noon — 

Yon  dark  horizon  bodes  a stormy  night. 

Yet  thro’  the  depth  of  yonder  gathering  gloom, 

One  ray  of  hope  streams  from  yon  awful  dome, 

That  cheers  the  dreary  pathway  to  the  tomb, 

And  lights  the  way-worn  traveler  to  his  home.  S.  M. 

From  our  esteemed  correspondent  D.  we  have  received  the  following  exquisite 
piece  of  poetry,  clipped  from  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  which  we  cheerfully 
insert: 

THE  UNSEEN  BATTLE-FIELD. 

There  is  an  unseen  battle-field  1 

In  every  human  breast, 

Where  two  opposing  forces  meet. 

But  where  they  seldom  rest. 

That  field  is  veiled  from  mortal  sight, 

’Tis  only  seen  by  One, 

Who  knows  alone  where  victory  lies  , 

When  each  day’s  fight  is  done. 

One  army  clusters  strong  and  fierce, 

Their  chief  of  demon  form; 

His  brow  is  like  the  thunder  cloud,. 

His  voice  the  bursting  storm. 
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His  Captain’s  Pride,  and  Lust,  and  Hate, 

Whose  troops  watch  night  and  day, 

Swift  to  detect  the  weakest  point, 

And  thirsting  for  the  fray. 

Contending  with  this  mighty  force 
Is  but  a little  band; 

Yet  there,  with  an  unquailing  front, 

Those  warriors  firmly  stand! 

Their  leader'  is  a God-like  form, 

Of  countenance  serene; 

And  glowing  on  his  naked  breast 
A simple  cross  is  seen. 

His  Captain’s  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Love, 

Point  to  that  wondrous  sign; 

And  gazing  on  it,  all  receive 
Strength  from  a source  divine. 

They  feel  it  speaks  a glorious  truth, 

A truth  as  great  as  sure,  ' 

That  to  be  victors  they  must  learn 
To  love,  confide,  endure. 

That  faith  sublime,  in  wildest  strife. 

Imparts  a holy  calm;  ( 

For  every  deadly  blow  a shield, 

For  every  wound  a balm. 

And  when  they  win  that  battle-field, 

Past  toil  is  quite  forgot; 

That  plain  where  carnage  once  had  reigned 
Becomes  a hallowed  spot — 

A spot  where  flowers  of  joy  and  peace 
Spring  from  the  fertile  sod, 

And  breathe  the  perfume  of  their  praise 
On  every  breeze — to  God. 

Mr.  W.  S.  G.  will  be  pleased  to  accept  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for  his 
exquisite  poetical  offering,  The  Appeal  for  Erin.  It  shall  appear  in  our  next 
number. 

We  have  received  several  communications,  to  which  we  will  give  attention  in 
the  next  number.  We  have  also  on  our  table  several  letters  to  which  the  au- 
thors have  failed  to  attach  their  real  names.  Of  these,  as  a general  rule,  no 
notice  can  be  taken. 
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From  December  20 thf  1857,  to  January  202A,  1858. 


Foreign  Intelligence. 

Eome. — The  Holy  Father  held  a Secret  Consistory  on  the  21st  of  December, 
at  which,  however,  nothing  of  general  interest  was  transacted.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  several  new  Cardinals  would  be  named,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 
At  the  conclusion,  the  sacred  pallium  was  granted  to  the  Metropolitan  Church 
of  Salerno,  and  the  Archiepiscopal  Church  of  Rhodes.  The  subscriptions 
towards  the  monument  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  definition  of  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  having  attained,  and  even  exceeded,  the  amount 
required,  are  now  stopped.  The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Journal  de  Brux- 
elles  states  that  the  sums  subscribed  amount  to  57,191  Roman  crowns,  7 baiocchi. 
The  cost  of  the  monument  will  be  54,183  crowns,  66  baiocchi,  thus  leaving  a 
surplus  of  3,005  crowns.  The  Holy  Father  has  decided  that  a part  of  the  sur- 
plus shall  be  distributed  amongst  the  several  artists  and  others  employed  on  the 
works,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  applied  towards  the  works  needful  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  catacombs — objects  of  the  pious  curiosity  of  Christians  of  the 
whole  world,  particularly  the  catacombs  of  St.  Alexander  and  St.  Calixtus, 
where  extensive  works  are  required  to  render  them  easily  accessible. 

The  arrest  of  the  Marquis , director  of  the  Mont  de  Piete  at  Rome,  on  a 

charge  of  making  away  with  the  funds  entrusted  to  his  care,  is  the  subject  of 
much  conversation.  The  marquis,  who  is  married  to  an  English  lady,  is  well 
known  for  his  profuse  expenditure,  also  as  an  archaeologist,  and  for  his  scientific 
and  artistic  tastes.  A letter  from  Rome  estimates  the  deficit  at  nearly  4,000,000 
francs,  and  gives  some  details  of  the  princely  style  in  which  he  lived. 

The  second  Sunday  in  Advent  was  fixed  for  the  ordination  of  Mgr.  Prince 
Lucien  Bonaparte  to  the  priesthood.  The  ceremony  was  to  have  been  performed 
by  the  Holy  Father  himself. 

His  Holiness  is  unceasing  in  his  encouragement  of  Christian  art.  He  has 
lately  awarded  to  each  of  the  four  sculptors  who  were  employed  to  decorate  the 
base  of  the  column  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  a sum  of  four  hundred  Ro- 
man crowns ; and  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  Signor  Polotti,  architect  of  the 
monument,  inspector  of  the  Artistic  Council  of  Rome,  with  a salary  of  3,200£, 

A delegate  of  Civita  Vecchia,  accompanied  by  deputations  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Municipality  of  the  city,  have  had  the  honor  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Father,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  to  His 
Holiness  three  proofs  of  the  medal  (in  gold,  silver  and  bronze)  struck  at  the 
expense  of  the  city  of  Civita  Yecchia  in  commemoration  of  the  visit  of  the 
Holy  Father. 

Spain. — The  queen  has  lately  given  birth  to  a son,  amidst  much  rejoicing. 
Queen  Christina,  her  mother  (now  in  Paris),  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
event,  sent  the  following  letter  to  her  daughter : “ My  dearest  Daughter — Blessed 
be  God,  and  may  He  long  preserve  the  grandchild  whom  He  has  given  me  for 
your  felicity  and  for  that  of  Spain.  I will  arrange  to  obtain  direct  news  of 
your  health.  I hope  it  will  be  good,  and  I pray  God  for  your  well-being  and 
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for  that  of  your  son  and  his  sister.  Salutation  to  your  husband,  and  receive  the 
blessing  of  your  mother.”  The  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Montpensier  caused 
12,000  reals  to  be  distributed  among  the  charitable  associations  at  Seville  on  the 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  prince.  The  Countess  de  Buena  Esperanza  was, 
says  the  Epoca , to  be  appointed  principal  attendant  to  the  royal  child.  Among 
the  personages  of  distinction  whose  names  figure  in  the  register  of  the  prince’s 
birth,  are  the  Duchess  Dowager  de  Berwick  y de  Alba,  mother  of  the  Duke  de 
Alba,  and  the  Countess  de  Montijo,  mother  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  both  ladies 
of  the  queen’s  chamber.  The  Gazette  publishes  addresses  expressing  congratula-* 
tions  and  devotedness  to  the  queen  from  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Justice,  and 
from  several  governors  of  provinces. 

The  opening  of  the  Cortes  was  adjourned  till  the  10th  January,  because  the 
queen  wishes  to  assist  in  person.  The  baptism  of  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias 
was  performed  with  great  solemnity  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  over  the  baptismal 
font  of  Santo  Domingo  de  Gusman.  From  time  immemorial  this  font  has  be- 
longed to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Sebastian  de  Labruega,  a town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Burgos,  which  claims  a right  to  retain  it  from  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  the  illustrious  saint,  and  it  was  brought  thence  for  the  royal  baptism, 
again  to  be  returned.  It  is  of  white  stone,  and  is  of  small  dimensions,  placed 
in  another  font  of  silver,  with  ornaments  of  gold.  The  same  ceremonies  were 
observed  as  those  which  were  followed  in  the  time  of  Philip  IV.  Six  of  the 
oldest  gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  bore  the  objects  which  are  used  in  the  baptism. 
Three  state  carriages  were  sent  to  the  Palace  of  the  Nunciature  to  fetch  Mgr. 
Barilli,  who  was  sent  by  His  Holiness  to  stand  proxy  for  the  Holy  Father.  The 
Prince  of  the  Asturias  was  carried  by  his  governess,  the  Marchioness  of  Mal- 
pica ; Mgr.  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  administered  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism. 
The  first  names  of  the  infant  are  Alphonzo,  Francis,  Ferdinand,  Pius,  John, 
Mary  of  the  Conception. 

France. — Apprehensions  were  entertained  that  the  laboring  classes  would  be 
reduced  to  want  during  winter.  On  this  account,  M.  Billault,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  has  addressed  a report  to  the  Emperor,  setting  forth  the  expected  ne- 
cessity there  will  be  to  assist  with  extraordinary  funds  the  workmen  who  will 
be  wholly  or  partially  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  constrained  situation  of  the 
exterior  market,  produced  by  the  financial  crisis  in  America  and  Europe,  and 
by  the  momentary  elevation  of  the  conditions  which  the  state  of  foreign  banks 
has  imposed  on  French  credit.  The  Minister  says  that  many  trades  have  been 
obliged  either  to  suspend  work,  or  to  diminish  the  hours  or  the  salary.  To  meet 
the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  among  these  classes,  M.  Billault  asks  of  the 
emperor,  who,  as  he  says,  always  compassionates  the  suffering  of  the  people,  a 
credit  of  a million,  to  be  employed  in  creating  work,  and  also  in  providing 
means  of  supplying  food  at  reduced  prices,  to  meet  the  reduced  sums  earned  by 
the  workmen.  Monsieur  le  Ministre  also  asks  leave  to  apply  a part  of  this 
money  to  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferers  from  the  late  inundations.  It  will  be 
perceived  by  the  sum  required,  that  France  does  not  allow  the  misery  of  her 
people  to  get  ahead,  but  applies  remedies  in  time,  or  a million  of  francs  would 
not  suffice  (£40,000  sterling)  to  relieve  effectually  the  necessities  of  this  immense 
country. 

The  Minister  of  War  has  addressed  a report  to  the  Emperor  concerning  the 
creation  of  a special  bureau  of  beneficence  for  Algiers,  for  the  distribution  of 
succor  to  indigent  Mussulmans.  The  emperor  has  granted  the  decree  which 
will  authorise  the  establishment  of  this  means  of  assistance. 
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Primary  teaching  of  the  children  of  the  people  at  Paris  is  given  at  157  schools 
and  asylums  for  boys,  and  in  120  others  for  girls.  The  number  of  children  who 
frequent  these  schools  is  50,542.  The  evening  schools  for  adults  receive  a num- 
ber of  scholars  nearly  equalling  that  of  the  children. 

The  Fall  of  the  Citadel  of  Vincennes. — A terrible  accident  has  taken  place  at 
Vincennes,  Prance.  Above  the  gateway  of  the  fortress  rose  a tall  tower,  built 
six  hundred  years  ago.  The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the  guard-house,  and 
the  second  floor  was  used  as  a black  hole.  The  sentries  had  just  been  relieved, 
* on  the  28th  of  Dec’r,  and  eighteen  men  were  lying  on  the  camp  bedsteads  in  the 
guard-house,  when  the  roof  and  ceiling  of  the  tower  fell  in,  burying  thirty-two 
persons  in  the  ruins.  Only  two  men  escaped  with  their  lives,  one  of  whom  is 
so  desperately  wounded,  that  no  hopes  of  his  recovery  are  entertained.  The 
emperor,  accompanied  by  a single  aid-de-camp,  went  to  Vincennes  to  visit  the 
scene  of  the  catastrophe. 

The  rescript  of  the  Holy  Father  authorising  the  use  of  the  Emperor’s  name 
in  the  Domine  salvum  fae  and  other  parts  of  the  liturgy  has  been  received  in 
Paris,  and  published. 

The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  has  begun  its  distribution  of  soups.  The 
economical  ovens,  founded  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  were  re-opened  at 
the  beginning  of  December.  The  French  kitchen  displays  its  most  useful  re- 
sources in  the  food  furnished  by  these  establishments,  of  which  there  is  one  to 
each  of  the  twelve  arrondissements  of  Paris.  Broth,  meat,  vegetables,  soups, 
and  fish  are  prepared  in  every  wholesome  variety  at  a small  expense. 

The  U?iivers  reports  the  foundation  of  a new  community  of  nuns  at  Paris,  to 
which  the  Holy  Father  had  just  sent  his  benediction  and  rich  indulgences  by  a 
rescript  in  his  own  handwriting.  These  religious,  styled  “ Helpers  in  Purga- 
tory,” add  to  the  three  usual  vows  that  of  devoting  to  the  faithful  departed  all 
the  merit  of  their  devotions  and  charitable  labors.  The  devotion  has  long  ex- 
isted in  Italy,  and  had  been  indulgenced  by  Benedict  XIII  and  Pius  IX;  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  congregation  has  before  been  constituted  for  carrying 
it  out.  The  work  of  charity  to  which  it  is  devoted  is  education,  especially  the 
training  of  Christian  governesses.  The  religious  have  already  been  two  years 
at  work  with  great  success. 

The  bishop  of  Versailles  (Mgr.  Gros)  died  on  Sunday,  the  13th  Dec.,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three.  He  was  at  one  time  confessor  to  Louis  Phillippe’s  queen, 
and  was  translated  from  the  see  of  St.  Die  to  that  of  Versailles  in  1844. 

A religious  service  was  performed  on  the  15th  of  December  at  the  Invalides, 
to  commemorate  the  translation  of  the  ashes  of  Napoleon  I on  this  anniversary. 

. As  usual  it  was  attended  by  a great  many  old  soldiers  of  the  Empire  in  their 
well-worn  uniforms,  who,  after  the  service,  marched  in  procession,  with  drums 
beating,  to  the  Place  Vendome,  where  they  deposited  immortelles  at  the  foot  of 
the  column. 

The  question  of  the  duty  on  foreign  spirits  has  been  sent  by  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  to  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  its  consideration.  The  gene- 
ral impression  is  that  the  duty  will  be  raised  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

England. — The  news  from  India  was  the  chief  topic  of  interest  at  the  latest 
dates.  After  the  capture  of  Delhi,  it  was  thought  that  the  insurrection  was 
suppressed,  but  it  seems  that  the  fighting  is  still  continued,  and  attended  with 
severe  loss  to  the  English.  On  the  25th  of  November,  General  Havelock  died 
of  dysentery,  brought  on  by  exposure  and  anxiety.  On  the  27th  November  an 
affair  took  place  near  Cawnpore  between  General  Windham’s  division  and  the 
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Gwalior  mutineers,  in  which  the  British  troops  retreated,  with  the  total  loss  of 
the  tents  of  the  sixty-fourth,  the  eighty-second  and  eighty-eighth  regiments, 
three  thousand  in  number,  which  were  entirely  burned  by  the  enemy.  The 
sixty-fourth  regiment  is  reported  as  nearly  destroyed.  Subsequently,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  defeated  the  insurgents  near  Cawnpore  with  a severe  loss.  ' It  is  said 
that  a bill  will  shortly  be  introduced  into  parliament,  by  which  the  direct  man- 
agement of  the  government  in  India  will  be  vested  in  a cabinet  minister,  in- 
stead of  being  exercised,  as  heretofore,  by  the  East  India  Company. 

Ireland. — Nothing  of  public  interest  has  taken  place  in  this  country  during 
the  last  month.  Agitation  of  every  kind  seems  to  have  been  hushed  for  the 
time  being.  Several  Tenant  Right  banquets  have  been  given,  by  way  of  indi- 
cation that  the  subject  only  slumbers. 

Lord  Lismore  recently  died,  having  reached  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 

Scotland. — The  steady  increase  of  Catholicity  in  Scotland  is  a subject  of 
much  gratification.  On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  December,  a new  church  was  opened 
at  Bathgate,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Gillis.  The  church  was  formerly  a Pro- 
testant meeting  house,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Catholics  and  enlarged  before 
it  was  dedicated  for  Catholic  worship.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Murdock  re- 
cently left  the  episcopal  residence,  Glasgow,  for  Rome,  where  it  is  expected  he 
will  continue  for  some  months,  on  important  ecclesiastical  business.  This  is  the 
first^episcopal  visit  paid  by  his  lordship  to  the  Holy  City,  The  progress  of  re- 
ligion in  the  west  of  Scotland,  during  his  episcopate,  has  been  fully  equal  to 
anything  that  has  been  realised  during  a similar  period  elsewhere.  Up  to  the 
week  of  his  departure,  the  good  bishop  discharged  the  functions  of  a missionary 
priest  in  his  cathedral  church  of  St.  Andrew,  and  with  no  less  assidtfity  than  the 
humblest  junior  amongst  his  priests. 

Belgium. — The  result  of  the  late  election,  as  was  anticipated,  was  unfavor- 
able to  the  Catholic  party.  The  number  of  Liberal  deputies,  which  was  forty- 
four  in  the  last  Chamber,  is  now  increased  to  sixty-nine.  The  Liberal  majority 
is  thirty.  In  all  the  important  towns — Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Liege,  Mons, 
Bruges,  Tournai,  Charleroi,  Verviers  and  Nivelles — the  Catholic  party  has  been 
unable  to  elect  a single  candidate.  MM.  Dumon  and  Mercier,  both  ex-minis- 
ters, were  defeated,  the  one  at  Tournai  and  the  other  at  Nivelles.  M.  Delehaye, 
the  late  President  of  the  Chamber,  was  defeated  at  Ghent. 

Sardinia. — The  most  important  news  from  this  kingdom  is  the  result  of  the 
late  election,  which  has  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  ministerial  party.  The 
Dublin  Tablet  has  the  following  observations  on  the  subject:  The  signal  over- 
throw of  the  Piedmontese  Ministerialists,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Catholic  Con- 
servatives, is  now  recognised  by  all.  And  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  the 
boastings  of  the  Times , of  the  Post}  of  the  Daily  News , and  of  the  foreign  press, 
about  the  attachment  of  the  people  of  Piedmont  to  the  church-robbing  Ministry, 
the  firm  hold  possessed  by  Count  Cavour  on  the  national  mind,  the  general  dis- 
credit of  the  Catholic  party,  and  the  repugnance  felt  for  the  “clerical  faction,’ * 
to  estimate  the  bitter  disappointment  of  the  revolutionists.  Of  204  members, 
between  seventy  and  eighty  are  ministerialists  proper. 

Naples. — Earthquake  and  Loss  of  Life. — Advices  from  Naples  to  the  19th  of 
December,  state  that  an  earthquake  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  17th.  Its 
destructive  effects  have  been  experienced  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  but 
most  severely  in  the  towns  of  Salerno,  Potenza  and  Polo.  At  Salerno  the  walls 
of  the  houses  are  rent  from  the  bottom.  N umerous  villages  are  half  destroyed. 
In  the  province  of  Basilicato,  and  ifi  the  principality  of  Citericure,  the  dead  are 
reckoned  at  7,000.  The  authorities  have  directed  huts  to  be  built  for  the  house- 
less families.  The  city  of  Naples  experienced  three  violent  shocks.  The  popu- 
lation are  encamped  on  the  open  country.  The  northern  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  has  not  been  subjected  to  this  visitation. 
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Domestic  Intelligence. — Affairs  of  the  Church. 

1.  Diocese  of  Baltimore. — Lecture  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Orphans.— On  the 
evening  of  the  tenth  of  January  a lecture  was  delivered  at  the  Hall  of  the  Mary- 
land Institute,  in  this  city,  by  the  Rev.  Father  Sourin,  S.  J.,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  orphans  now  in  St.  Vincent’s  Asylum.  The  reverend  gentleman  selected  as 
his  subject,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Pope  Gregory  VII,  on  which  he  ably  and 
eloquently  enchained  the  attention  of  the  thousands  who  thronged  the  hall  on 
the  occasion. 

2.  Diocese  of  St.  Louis. — Charitable  Bequests. — Valuable  bequests  have 
been  lately  left  to  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  and  to  various  Catholic 
institutions  in  that  city,  by  the  late  Mr.  Thompson.  The  will  admitted  to  pro- 
bate contains  the  following  items : To  Peter  Richard  Kenrick,  he  devises  the 
sum  of  $53,000  for  the  St.>  Louis  Hospital  Association,  and  makes  the  following 
additional  bequests: — $2,000  to  the  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  corner  of  Fifteenth 
street  and  Clark  avenue  ; $2,000  to  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  corner  of  Bid- 
dle and  Tenth  streets;  $2,000  for  Theological  Seminary  at  Carondolet;  $2,000 
for  Widows’  Home  and  Lying-in  Hospital,  corner  Tenth  and  O’Fallen  streets ; 
$2,000  for  the  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Seventeenth  street,  between  Pine 
and  Chestnut;  $2,000  for  Half  Orphan  Asylum  for  Girls,  corner  of  Eighth  and 
Main  streets;  $2,000  for  the  Home  of  St.  Philomena,  corner  of  Fifth  and  Wal- 
nut streets;  $2,000  for  Sisters  of  Mary,  corner  of  Tenth  and  Morgan  streets. 
There  are  also  various  other  bequests,  including  $3,000  for  the  bishop’s  own  use- 
and  benefit.  And  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  Archbishop  Peter  Richard  Ken- 
rick, of  every  description,  constituting  him  his  heir-at-law,  in  the  belief  that  he 
will  apply  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion. 
The  residue  of  the  estate  here  mentioned  will,  it  is  thought,  exceed  $260,000. 
The  Missouri  Republican , after  giving  the  details  of  the  will,  concludes  as  fol- 
lows : “ This  fortune  could  not  have  fallen  into  worthier  hands.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  past  life  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  that  he  will  so 
dispose  of  the  moneys  entrusted  to  him  as  will  best  carry  out  the  intentions  of 
the  testator,  relieving  the  indigent  and  advancing  the  cause  of  religion.,, . 

Religious  Profession. — In  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  on  Hew  Year’s  day,  Miss 
Pauline  Keller  (Sister  M.  Teresa),  made  her  solemn  profession,  at  the  hands  of 
Very  Rev.  ^Joseph  Melchers,  V.  G.,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Ursuline  convent  of 
that  city. 

3.  Diocese  of  Brooklyn. — Passionist  Missionaries. — During  the  past  month 
the  Rev.  Father  Gaudentius,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Fathers  Calandri  and  Benedi- 
nelli,  all  belonging  to  the  Passionist  Monastery  of  the  Blessed  Paul  of  the  Cross, 
Birmingham,  Pa.,  has  been  giving  missions  with  wonderful  success  in  several 
parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Brooklyn.  The  religious  interest  excited  by  this  first 
mission  held  at  St.  Joseph’s  church,  in  the  suburbs  of  Brooklyn  city,  was  of 
the  most  remarkable  character.  The  church  was  thronged  at  every  service ; 
more  than  five  thousand  went  to  communion,  and  at  the  close  of  the  mission, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  non-Catholics,  some  of  them  persons  of  superior  educa- 
tion, were  received  into  the  church.  In  the  course  of  this  mission,  it  is  asserted 
on  credible  authority,  that  God  was  pleased^  to  manifest  his  favor  by  special 
graces  of  an  external  character.  The  rumor,  some  way,  went  abroad  among 
the  humble  people  who  mostly  compose  the  parish,  that  bodily  diseases  were 
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cured  by  some  of  these  missionaries.  The  blind,  the  lame,  the  afflicted  with 
various  chronic  diseases,  were  brought  to  the  church  in  great  numbers.  The 
sensation  created  by  this  movement  among  those  unprepared  by  their  education 
for  such  “signs  as  followed  them  that  believe,”  was  intense.  Father  Gauden- 
tius  blessed  those  that  came  to  him  with  the  relics  of  the  holy  founder  of  his 
order,  Blessed  Paul  of  the  Cross,  and  in  some  cases  cures  were  effected  on  the 
instant.  Several  conversions  were  made  during  these  missions. 

4.  Diocese  of  Boston. — From  the  Pilot* we  learn  that  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Fitzpatrick,  Bishop  of  Boston,  returned  to  his  diocese  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
three  months,  rendered  necessary  by  the  state  of  his  health.  He  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton on  Christmas  Eve,  his  health  much  improved,  though  we  regret  to  learn  not 
fUlly  restored.  May  the  prayers  of  good  Catholics  everywhere  be  offered  up  for 
the  illustrious  prelate,  that  his  health  may  be  entirely  restored  and  that  he  may 
be  spared  for  many  years  to  his  diocese,  for  the  welfare  of  which  he  has  so  long 
and  zealously  labored. 

5.  Diocese  of  Philadelphia. — Confirmation. — The  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Feumann  lately  conferred  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  on  one  hundred  and 
seventy  persons  in  the  church  of  St.  Boniface,  St.  Clair,  Schuylkill  county,  Pa. 

Ordinations. — The  Rights  Rev.  Bishop  Neumann  conferred  orders  on  five  of 
the  students  of  St.  Charles  Seminary,  in  his  private  chapel,  on  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  preceding  Christmas.  Messrs.  Charles  J.  Schroeder,  Augustin  J. 
McConomy  and  Jeremiah  F.  Shanahan,  received  tonsure  and  minor  orders,  and 
Messrs.  John  Finnan  and  Hugh  Monahan,  subdeaconship,  on  Friday.  Mr. 
Schroeder  was  promoted  to  subdeaconship,  and  Messrs.  Finnan  and  Monahan 
to  deaconship,  on  Saturday. 

6.  Diocese  of  Pittsburg. — From  the  Catholic  we  learn  that  “the  painting  to 
be  placed  over  the  altar  of  the  Cathedral,  which  was  procured  by  the  Bishop  in 
Rome  last  summer,  has  been  received.  It  is  from  the  pencil  of  Gagliardi,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  Rome,  and  was  painted  expressly  for  our 
church.  It  represents  the  dying  Saviour,  with  Magdalen  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 
It  is  in  the  style  of  Guido,  author  of  the  most  celebrated  painting  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion which  is  in  existence.  We  ourselves  have  never  seen  anything  so 
magnificent.  In  addition  to  the  beauty  of  its  execution,  its  colossal  size  will 
make  it  worthy  of  our  noble  Cathedral.  The  painting  is  twenty -seven  feet  high 
and  twelve  feet  wide.”  We  congratulate  the  Catholics  of  Pittsburg  on  the  pos- 
session of  this  noble  work  of  art. 

7.  Diocese  of  Nashville. — On  the  Sunday  before  Christmas  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  of  Nashville  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  under 
the  Invocation  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the  new  chapel  erected  in  Edgefield, 
near  Nashville. 

On  Christmas  morning,  Rev.  J.  Schacht  opened  the  chapel  at  the  new  Aca- 
demy of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  3J  miles  from  Nashville,  on  the  White’s  Creek 
Turnpike. 

A Church  Built  in  Six  Weeks. — As  an  evidence  of  the  zeal  and  enterprize  of 
the  Catholics  of  this  diocese,  we  transcribe  the  following  from  a correspondent 
of  the  Pittsburg  Catholic:  “On  the  8th  of  November  was  recorded  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Edgefield,  neairthis  city  ; and  I 
feel  much  pleasure  in  having  now  to  state  that  it  is  finished,  and  was  on 
yesterday  solemnly  dedicated  by  our  beloved  and  Right  Reverend  Bishop,  in 
his  usually  solemn  manner.  Owing  to  the  profound  respect  in  which  the  Right 
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Rev.  Dr.  Miles  is  held  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  although  many  non.- 
Catholics  were  present,  nothing  occurred  during  the  interesting  and  edifying 
ceremonies  to  mar  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  and  pleasure  which  he  must  havo 
experienced  at  this  further  proof  of  the  increase  of  Catholicity  in  his  diocese, 
to  the  interests  of  which  he  is  so  entirely  devoted.  It  was  a matter  of  agreeable 
surprise  and  conversation  to  many,  as  they  left  the  church,  to  find  that  in  the 
short  space  of  a few  weeks  so  neat  and  substantial  a church  had  sprung  up  in 
their  midst.  It  is  built  of  brick,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  No  doubt 
it  speaks  well  for  the  zeal  of  the  pastor  and  the  piety  of  the  people  to  do  so 
much  in  so  short  a time,  particularly  as  the  church  is  nearly  paid  for.” 

8.  Diocese  of  Savannah. — The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Barry,  Bishop  of  Savannah, 
lately  administered  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
preached  on  the  occasion.  The  Atlanta  Examiner  notices  the  event  and  thus 
speaks  of  the  distinguished  prelate:  The  high  character  for  learning  which  is 
awarded  to  this  distinguished  prelate  throughout  the  State,  his  active  benevo- 
lence, patriotism  and  piety,  have  long  since  conferred  upon  him  a popularity 
which  but  few  divines  of  any  denomination  can  claim  to  possess.  v We  were 
glad  therefore  to  hear  of  his  visit  to  his  “flock”  in  Atlanta,  and  trust  that  in 
future  we  may  all  become  as  familiar  with  his  face,  virtues  and  usefulness  as 
was  Augusta,  where  for  so  many  years  he  “practised  what  he  preached,”  and 
Savannah,  in  which  city  he  now  resides.  Confirmation  was  also  administered 
by  the  same  Right  Rev.  Prelate  at  Savannah,  on  the  28th  of  November,  to  150 
persons,  several  of  whom  were  converts.  A new  church,  commenced  last  sum- 
mer at  Augusta,  is  advancing  rapidly  to  completion.  At  this  city,  as  well  as  at 
Macon  and  Columbus,  confirmation  was  administered  shortly  before  Christmas. 

9.  Diocese  of  Cincinnati. — Narrow  Escape  of  two  Sisters  of  Charity. — Sis- 
ter Antonia  and  another  sister  belonging  to  St.  Joseph’s  Orphan  Asylum,  Cum- 
min sville,  Ohio,  were  recently  riding  out  some  distance  from  the  asylum  on  one 
of  their  usual  errands  of  charity,  and  the  horse  taking  fright,  started  at  full 
speed,  endangering  the  lives  of  the  good  sisters  who  were  in  the  carriage.  The 
horse  was  almost  on  the  point  of  a precipice,  when  Sister  Antonia,  with  ad- 
mirable presence  of  mind,  succeeded  in  recovering  the  reins,  which  the  driver  in 
his  fright  had  let  fall,  and  drove  the  horse  up  against  a side  fence.  The  shock 
brought  the  frightened  beast  to  a stand-still,  and  saved,  under  Providence,  the 
lives  of  the  two  sisters  and  the  driver. 

A Charitable  Chft. — Mrs.  Ann  Corr,  of  Rose  Cottage,  Brown  county,  Ohio, 
has  presented  a most  generous  donation  of  $5,000  to  the  seminary,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  buildings  and  the  education  of  the  clergy.  God  has  raised  up 
many  kind  and  some  most  liberal  friends  for  this  institution.  We  hope  the 
virtue,  piety,  learning,  zeal  and  success  of  the  priests  who  shall  have  there  been 
prepared  for  the  holy  ministry,  will  prove  to  them  how  eminently  pleasing  to 
Almighty  God  has  been  the  use  they  have  made  of  some  of  the  wrealth  with 
which  He  has  blessed  them. — Cath.  Telegraph. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  several  important  items  which  will 
appear  next  month. 


OBITUARY. — Died,  on  the  9th  of  December,  near  Kansas  city,  the  Rev. 
Father  Duerinck.  The  lamented  deceased  was  drowned  by  the  sinking  of  a 
boat  between  Kansas  City  and  Wayne  City. 

Died,  on  the  4th  of  December,  at  Jasper,  Dubois  Co.,  Indiana,  the  Rev.  Jos. 
Ktjndek,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  was  a Croatian,  and  came 
to  this  country  in  1839.  After  remaining  a year  in  New  Orleans,  where  he 
built  a church  in  Lafayette,  he  subsequently  rendered  great  services  to  religion 
in  the  diocese  of  Vincennes. 

Died,  on  the  28th  ult.,  Feast  of  Holy  Innocents,  in  Milwaukie,  Sister  Mary 
Antonia  (Catherine  Schiermann),  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age. 

May  they  rest  in  peace . 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  PIUS  IX. 

Chapter  II. — His  preparatory  studies  for  the  holy  ministry. — His  ordination 
and  first  mission. — He  goes  to  the  republic  of  Chili. — His  apostolic  labors  there. 
— He  returns  and  is  made  Archbishop  of  Spoleto. — His  translation  to  the  See  of 
Imola. — He  founds  various  charitable  institutions. — He  is  elevated  to  the  Car- 
dinal dignity. 

On  the  re-opening  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy,  after  the  return  of  s 
the  venerable  Pontiff,  Pius  VII,  Mastai  attended  that  institution,  only, 
however,  as  a lay  student.  But  finding  that  the  malady  with  which  he 
had  been  afflicted  began  gradualiy  to  disappear,  he  immediately  com- 
menced his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  distinguished 
professor,  Joseph  Graziosi.  The  few  years  he  spent  in  preparing  him- 
self for  the  holy  ministry,  were  distinguished  in  a special  manner  by  the 
practice  of  those  virtues  which  became  the  exalted  station  to  which  he 
aspired.  Having  practiced  from  his  earliest  years  the  virtues  of  pa- 
tience and  self-denial,  he  became  the  example' of  his  companions,  and 
the  admiration  of  his  superiors.  It  is  related  that  one  of  his  directors, 
a man  far  advanced  in  years,  predicted  of  him,  that  he  would  one  day 
occupy  a distinguished  place  in  the  Church,  and  rejoiced  that  he  had 
been  permitted  to  form  the  mind  of  a young  man  destined  perhaps  in 
coming  years  to  fill  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter. 

In  1818,  Mastai,  though  he  had  only  as  yet  received  minor  orders, 
attended  Mons.  Odescalchi  in  his  mission  in  Sinigaglia,  and  as  far  as  his. 
ordere  would  permit,  engaged  in  the  mission  with  the  utmost  zeal,  and 
with  happiest  results.  In  the  December  of  this  year,  he  asked  for  and 
obtained  a dispensation  to  be  promoted  to  the  holy  orders  of  subdeacon 
and  deacon.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  ardor  of  his  aspiration ; 
he  looked  forward  more  anxiously  to  the  moment  when  he  should  have 
the  happiness  of  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar ; he  therefore 
solicited  from  the  Holy  Father  a further  dispensation,  which  was  granted 
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on  condition  that  in  celebrating  Mass,  he  should  be  assisted  by  another 
clergyman,  for  fear  that  he  might  be  attacked  by  his  old  malady,  the 
paralysis.  Mastai  was  pained  at  this  condition,  and  knowing  the  pa- 
rental tenderness  which  the  Pontiff  had  always  shown  him,  he  resolved 
to  ask  a special  audie'nce  in  order,  if  possible,  to  have  this  condition 
removed. 

This  audience  was  granted,  and  his  request  acceded  to ; the  Holy 
Father  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  firm  conviction,  that  in  future 
he  would  not  be  afflicted  with  his  disease ; and  such  in  truth  was  the 
case:  for  His  Holiness,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  has  not  been 
once  subject  to  it.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  ordained,  and  on  the 
festival  of  Easter,  1819,  he  celebrated  his  first  Mass  in  the  church  of 
St.  Anne  di  Falignami.  His  special  motive  for  selecting  this  church, 
was  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  orphanage  Tata  Giovanne,  an 
institution  which  had  been  founded  for  the  support  and  education  of 
poor  and  destitute  orphans.  It  was  designed  not  only  to  train  up  chil- 
dren to  virtue  and  learning,  but  also  to  instruct  them  in  the  various 
branches  of  useful  industry.  At  this  time  it  contained  about  one  hun- 
dred children,  and  as  Mastai  had  previously  to  his  ordination  devoted 
himself  to  their  spiritual  care,  he  continued  after  his  elevation  to  the 
priesthood  to  direct  the  institution,  and  to  attend  personally  to  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  its  youthful  inmates.  So  that  the  first  mission  of 
this  illustrious  man  is  in  happy  contrast  with  that  universal  mission 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  hold  over  the  whole  Church. 

In  1823  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  solicited  to  send  a representative 
of  the  Holy  See  to  the  remote  republic  of  Chili,  in  South  America, 
and  Mastai  was  invited  by  Cardinal  della  Genga  to  take  part  in  that 
mission  with  Monsignor  Muzi,  afterwards  bishop  of  Castello.  To  this 
her  gladly  assented,  notwithstanding  the  many  inconveniences  attending 
so  long  a journey.  His  friends,  and  in  particular  his  mother,  were 
grieved  at  the  idea  of  his  departure  on  so  long  a voyage,  and  the  many 
dangers  of  the  mission ; and  yielding  to  her  maternal  affection,  the 
Countess,  his  mother,  wrote  to  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  then  secretary  of 
state,  earnestly  entreating  him  not  to  permit  her  son  to  undertake  the 
mission.  The  day  before  his  departure  he  presented  himself  to  the 
Holy  Father  to  receive  his  blessing.  The  aged  Pontiff  received  him 
affectionately,  and  said  to  him : — “ The  Countess,  your  mother,  has 
written  to  the  secretary  of  state  to  prevent  your  journey ; but  we  have 
written  to  her  in  answer  that  you  would  surely  return  safe  from  your 
mission.” 

The  prediction  of  the  pontiff  was  verified ; for  in  the  short  space  of 
three  years,  Mastai  again  returned  to  his  friends  in  Sinigaglia.  His 
departure  from  Chili  was  hastened  by  the  breaking  out  of  a revolution 
in  that  republic. 
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Short  as  was  this  mission,  it  was  characterized  by  many  instances  of 
extraordinary  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion.  His  route  to  Chili  obliged 
him  to  stop  at  Montevideo  and  other  cities  in  South  America,  and 
wherever  he  stopped  his  whole  time  was  unceasingly  devoted  to  deeds 
of  charity,  and  to  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  the  holy  ministry. 
After  reaching  the  republic  of  Chili,  and  on  the  way  to  the  capital,  the 
apostolic  delegate  and  companions  were  obliged  to  put  up  at  a misera- 
ble inn,  far  remote  from  any  other  human  habitation.  In  this  cheerless 
abode  lay  an  English  officer,  racked  upon  the  bed  of  sickness.  The 
sad  condition  of  the  unhappy  officer  was  made  known  to  the  passing 
clergymen.  One  of  them  charitably  remained  behind  his  companions 
to  watch  by  the  sick  man  who  was  even  a stranger  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
He  soothed  the  bitter  pangs  of  his  suffering  by  words  of  sweetness  and 
consolation,  and  nursed  him  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a parent : nor 
did  he  leave  him  until  he  was  restored  to  health  and  strength.  That 
good  Samaritan,  who  stopped  by  the  wayside  to  minister  to  the  wants  . 
of  a sick  and  an  afflicted  stranger,  was  Mastai  Feretti,  the  present  illus- 
trious pontiff,  Pius  IX 1 

During  one  of  his  apostolic  journeys  in  Chili,  in  a remote  district,  he 
found  a miserable  hut  in  which  an  old  man,  the  father  of  a large  family 
lay  at  the  point  of  death.  The  heart  of  the  compassionate  Mastai  was 
deeply  affected  at  the  sight.  Here  was  another  sufferer  to  assist,  an- 
other soul  to  save.  He  stayed  his  journey  and  pitched  his  tent  by  the 
side  of  the  sick  man’s  cabin.  The  unfortunate  sufferer  was  attacked  by 
one  of  those  diseases  that  baffle  all  human  efforts,  and  his  sands  of  life 
were  already  nearly  run ; the  chief  thought  therefore  of  Mastai  was  to 
prepare  his  soul  for  heaven.  In  this  he  was  successful*  The  dying  man 
was  penetrated  by  his  charitable  exertions,  by  his  words  of  tender  com- 
passion, and  by  the  tears  that  flowed  from  his  eyes.  He  asked  for  and 
received  baptism.  The  wife  and  children  of  the  sick  man  were  subse- 
quently baptized. 

In  a few  hours  after  this  imposing  ceremony,  the  head  of  the  family 
died  in  the  arms  of  the  charitable  priest,  who  had  never  ceased  up  to 
this  moment  to  assist  him,  to  console  him,  and  speak  to  him  of  God  and 
heaven.  When  the  soul  had  departed,  Mastai  closed  the  eyes  of  the 
deceased,  wrapped  the  body  in  a part  of  his  own  clothing,  and  assisted 
in  bearing  it  to  a grave  which  he  himself  had  dug  beneath  the  shade  of 
a spreading  tree.  Before  his  departure  he  erected  over  the  grave  a 
wooden  cross,  and  after  imparting  to  the  desolate  family  words  of  com- 
fort and  consolation,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  bearing  with  him  the 
prayers  and  blessings  of  the  widow  and  orphans. 

On  his  return  to  Home  his  friend  and  patron,  the  venerable  Pius 
VII,  .was  no  more.  The  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  occupied  by  Leo  XII, 
who  immediately  appointed  him  to  the  presidency  of  the  hospital  of 
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San  Michaele.  He  had  only  occupied  this  position  about  eighteen 
months,  when  it  pleased  the  same  pontiff  to  elevate  him  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  See  of  Spoleto.  The  new  archbishop  entered  upon  the  re- 
sponsible duties  of  his  station  with  that  zeal  and  energy  which  had 
already  marked  his  early  missionary  labors.  In  the  city  of  Spoleto  he 
founded  a large  orphanage  for  poor  children  intended  for  the  mecha- 
nical pursuits.  This  institution,  like  the  school  Tata  Giovanne , which 
he  had  formerly  directed,  was  the  more  praiseworthy,  as  being  estab- 
lished not  merely  as  a temporary  organization,  but  as  one  that  in  future 
times  and  for  future  generations  was  to  relieve  the  destitute  and  re- 
main a perpetual  monument  of  his  benevolence  and  charity. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  his  episcopal  career,  he  was  destined  to 
experience  a foretaste  of  those  difficulties  which  afterwards  cast  a gloom 
over  the  first  years  of  his  pontificate.  In  1831,  a partial  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  States,  which,  however,  was  soon  suppressed,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Austrian  troops.  During  this  disturbance,  a body  of  4,000 
of  the  insurgents  took  refuge  in  Spoleto.  This  was  a trying  moment 
for  the  archbishop.  No  immediate  assistance  was  at  hand;  neverthe- 
less, he  did  not  abandon  his  flock,  nor  lose  courage  in  the  emergency. 
Partly  by  entreaties  and  partly  by  promises  of  a few  thousand  scudi, 
he  so  far  prevailed  over  the  troops  as  to  induce  them  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  yield  up  their  arms  to  the  constituted  authorities. 

In  the  year  following  the  insurrection,  an  earthquake  laid  desolate  a 
great  part  of  the  province,  and  thus  a new  field  was  opened  to  the  cha- 
rity of  the  archbishop.  Every  where  he  hastened  to  the  relief  of  those 
who  were  most  distressed,  visiting  and  administering  consolation  to 
those  districts  whose  inhabitants  had  no  shelter  except  temporary  huts. 
The  faithful  pastor  suffered  with  his  flock,  and  made  their  misfortunes 
his  own. 

In  1 832  Gregory  XYI,  the  successor  of  Leo  XII,  translated  Mastai 
from  the  archiepiscopal  See  of  Spoleto  to  the  episcopal  See  of  Imola, 
less  in  dignity,  but  a more  important  See,  and  required  to  be  filled  by 
a man  of  energy  and  experience.  The  new  incumbent  of  the  See  of 
Imola  soon  realized  the  hopes  which  Gregory  had  conceived  of  his 
character.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had  gained  the  love  and  venera- 
tion of  his  diocese.  As  at  Spoleto,  the  afflicted  called  him  father,  the 
poor  their  benefactor.  More  than  once,  like  St.  Martin,  did  he  divide 
his  garments  among  them;  more  than  once,  he  despoiled  his  house, 
when  his  exhausted  purse  sufficed  no  longer  to  supply  those  who  soli- 
cited his  charity.  His  unknown  prodigality,  frequently  bordering  on 
indiscretion,  often  embarrassed  his  major-domo  in  the  management  of 
Iris  household. 

One  evening  the  old  man-  presented  himself  before  his  master,  and 
trembling  with  agitation,  said : “ The  fifty  crowns  which  were  in  your 
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desk  this  morning  have  disappeared,  and  at  this  moment  I have  not  a 
single  bajocco  to  meet  the  requirements  of  to-morrow.” 

“But  why  trouble  yourself,”  said  the  illustrious  prelate,  “has  not  our 
good  God,  who  feeds  the  birds  of  the  air,  promised  us  daily  bread  ?” 

“ That  is  very  true ; but  your  Eminence  knows  thatj  we  already  are 
in  arrears  in  our  accounts ; and  as  I have  said,  we  have  not  a single 
bajocco.” 

“Well,  to-morrow  is  Friday,  a day  of  abstinence,  and  you  may  give 
me  some  common  cheese  for  breakfast.” 

On  another  occasion  the  attention  of  the  bishop  was  attracted  by  a 
loud  altercation  in  his  ante-chamber.  On  going  out  to  learn  the  cause, 
he  found  his  servants  in  a high  state  of  excitement,  each  accusing  the 
other  of  having  abstracted  a silver  dish-cover,  and  the  major-domo  in- 
sisting in  very  strong  terms  that  one  or  two  of  them  should  be  instantly 
dismissed.  “Send  me  away,  then,”  said  the  charitable  archbishop, 
“for  I am  the  culprit.”  In  fact,  the  good  prelate  had  robbed  himself 
the  night  before  to  assist  a poor  widow  who  was  in  the  utmost  state  of 
destitution.  Another  day,  after  he  was  Cardinal,  not  being  able  to 
give  away  a part  of  his  scarlet  robe  to  a poor  man,  who  appeared 
before  him  almost  destitute  of  clothing,  he  gave  him  his  major-domo’s 
coat,  and  for  some  time  dispensed  with  his  servant’s  appearing  in  livery. 

In  1839,  he  was  decorated  with  the  purple,  being  reserved  in  petto 
in  the  Consistory  of  December  of  that  year,  and  was  proclaimed  Car- 
dinal on  the  14th  of  December,  1840. 

In  Imola,  as  at  Spoleto,  he  promoted  many  and  permanent  institutions. 
Among  others,  a college  for  ecclesiastical  students,  whose  means  would 
not  allow  them  to  complete  their  studies  in  the  episcopal  seminary ; and 
an  orphanage  for  the  maintenance  of  a limited  number  of  the  poorest 
class  of  children,  destined  for  the  mechanical  arts,  who  were  provided 
with  their  daily  food,  and  were  likewise  provided  with  two  good  suits 
of  clothing  during  the  year.  To  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  the 
good  bishop  entrusted  a conservatorio  of  female  orphans ; and  founded 
two  female  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  same  excellent  sisters, 
one  for  the  poorer  class,  and  the  other  for  the  more  wealthy. 

Having  accomplished  these  and  other  works,  so  congenial  to  his  ten- 
der and  compassionate  nature,  Cardinal  Mastai  crowned  them  all  by 
one  of  exalted  character.  To  found  a refuge  for  female  penitents  had 
long  been  the  object  of  his  fondest  wishes.  To  his  mind  was  always 
present  the  touching  spectacle,  to  use  his  own  expressive  words,  of  the 
“ Lost  daughters  of  the  world  soliciting  admission  to  the  fold  of  Jesus.” 
For  these  unhappy  beings  his  heart  bled ; and  to  afford  them  an  asylum 
from  the  horrors  of  a life  of  misery  and  a death  of  despair,  he  freely 
sacrificed  every  available  means.  Out  of  .his  own  private  purse  he  pur- 
chased and  fitted  up  a house  for  the  reception  of  these  outcasts,  and  also 
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for  the  nuns  of  that  illustrious  order  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  at  his 
request  were  sent  from  the  parent  house  at  Angiers  to  take  charge  of 
the  institution.  With  indescribable  joy  he  welcomed  the  good  sisters 
whom  he  so  anxiously  implored  to  come  to  his  assistance  in  this  noble 
work  of  charity.  The  good  religious  were  filled  with  gratitude  for  the 
kindness  lavished  on  them,  and  at  first  not  a little  embarrassed  by  the 
attention  shown  them  by  a prince  of  the  church,  who  himself  waited  on 
them  while  they  sat  at  table. 

The  time  was  now  drawing  near  when  the  illustrious  bishop  of  Imola 
was  to  quit  the  scene  where  he  had  so  long  and  so  zealously  labored. 
In  the  early  part  of  June,  1846,  while  engaged  with  a large  number  of 
his  clergy  in  a spiritual  retreat,  he  received  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Gregory  XYI.  On  the  receipt  of  this  sad  intelligence,  he 
hastened  to  the  episcopal  residence,  and  having  celebrated  the  last 
obsequies  for  the  deceased  pontiff,  repaired  at  once  to  Rome,  uncon- 
scious of  the  exalted  dignity  which  there  awaited  him.  He  arrived  in 
the  capital  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  June,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  with  his  brethren  of  the  Sacred  College,  he  entered  the  conclave 
which  selected  him  to  fill  the  vacant  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

The  manner  in  which  Cardinal  Mastai  accepted  the  supreme  ponti- 
ficate, strongly  exemplified  his  extraordinary  humility.  When  the  final 
ballot  was  taken  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  choice  of  the  Sacred 
College  had  fallen  on  him,  his  emotion  was  so  great  that  he  sank  into 
his  chair,  like  one  overpowered  by  some  sudden  calamity,  and  when  the 
cardinal  sub-dean  asked  his  acceptance,  according  to  the  appointed  for- 
mula, he  was  obliged  to  pause  for  some  time  in  the  midst  of  the  inter- 
rogatory. After  a short  delay,  Mastai  calmly  replied  to  the  following 
effect : “ Others  would  have  been  more  worthy1  than  I of  the  important 
station  to  which  the  Sacred  College  has  just  called  me,  but  as  a servant 
of  Jesus  Christ,  having  been  long  accustomed  to  deny  my  own  will,  I 
now  obey  that  of  God.”  The  Prefect  of  the  ceremonies,  acting  in 
quality  of  secretary  of  the  apostolic  see,  then  proceeded  to  draw  up 
the  act  of  acceptance.  The  two  first  cardinal  deacons  then  accompanied 
the  newly  elected  pope  to  the  sacristy  of  the  Pauline  Chapel,  where 
they  clothed  him  in  the  pontifical  robes,  three  suits  of  which  are  usually 
prepared  of  different  sizes.  They  then  conducted  the  pontiff  to  a seat 
placed  on  the  plane  of  the  altar  of  the  chapel,  where  Pius  IX  received 
the  first  obedience  and  the  first  homage  of  the  cardinals,  who  ap- 
proached in  turn  to  kiss  his  hand  and  to  receive  his  double  embrace. 
After  this  ceremony,  the  Cardinal  Carmerlengo  put  on  his  hand  the 
Fisherman’s  ring. 

As  the  election  took  place  late  on  the  ^evening  of  the  16th  of  June, 
it  was  not  publicly  announced  until  the  morning  of  the  following  day. 
In  the  meantime  the  newly  elected  pontiff  announced  to  his  brothers  at 
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Sinigaglia,  his  elevation  to  the  papal  dignity,  in  the  following  letter,  so 
truly  characteristic  of  modesty  and  humility : 

“Rome,  \§th  June , at  f past  11,  P.  M. 

The  blessed  God,  who  humbles  and  exalts,  has  been  pleased  to  raise 
me  from  insignificance  to  the  most  sublime  dignity  on  earth.  May  his 
most  holy  will  be  ever  done.  I am  sensible  to  a certain  extent  of  the 
immense  weight  of  such  a charge,  and  I also  feel  my  utter  incapacity, 
not  to  say  the  entire  nullity  of  my  powers.  Cause  prayers  to  be  of- 
fered for  me,  and  you  also  pray  for  me.  The  conclave  has  lasted  forty- 
eight  hours.  * If  the  city  should  wish  to  make  any  public  demonstration 
on  the  occasion,  I request  you  will  take  measures — indeed  I desire  it — 
that  the  whole  sum  so  destined  be  applied  to  purposes  which  may  be 
judged  useful  to  the  city  by  the  chief  magistrate  and  council.  As  to 
yourselves,  dear  brothers,  I embrace  you  with  all  my  heart  in  Jesus 
Christ ; and,  far  from  exulting,  take  pity  on  your  brother,  who  gives 
you  all  his  apostolic  blessing.”  M. 

To  be  continued. 
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THE  SISTERS  OF  ST.  BRIDGET. 

Ireland  was  not  only  the  island  of  saints ; it  was  to  no  inconsider- 
able extent  the  cradle  of  monasticism  in  the  west.  The  religious  life 
was  new  in  Gaul  in  the  day  when  St.  Patrick  studied  at  Marmoutrer 
and  Lerins,  and  it  received  its  greatest  impulse  from  him  in  that  land 
which  he  evangelized.  The  monastic  rules  which  originated  in  Ireland 
spread  afar,  and  one,  the  famous  rule  of  the  undaunted  Columban,  long 
disputed  Christendom  with  that  of  St.  Benedict.  For  centuries  the 
Irish  monks  were  the  legislators  of  monasteries  in. the  isles  and  on  the 
continent,  restoring  ecclesiastical  and  secular  learning,  the  founders  of 
modern  schools  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  the  first  to  call  for  and 
show  the  necessity  of  that  reformation  of  the  Calendar  which  a suc- 
cessor of  Peter  effected  two  centuries  ago. 

But  while  the  rule  and  spirit  of  .the  Irish  monks  is  thus  known,  while 


* The  conclave  was  divided  into  what  was  called  the  Genoese  party  and  the  States 
or  Roman  party.  The  former  cast  their  ballots  for  Cardinal  Lambruschini ; the  lat- 
ter for  Cardinals  Mastai,  Soglia,  and  Falconieri.  On  the  first  ballot,  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th  of  June,  Cardinal  Lambruschini  received  fifteen  votes,  and  Cardinal 
Mastai  only  thirteen.  At  the  evening  ballot,  Lambruschini's  vote  fell  to  thirteen, 
and  Mastai’s  increased  to  eighteen.  On  the  following  morning  the  voices  for  Lam- 
bruschini fell  to  eleven,  while  Mastai  gained  twenty-seven.  That  evening,  at  the 
fourth  and  last  balloting,  the  chief  of  the  Genoese  party  had  only  ten  votes,  while 
Cardinal  Mastai  received  thirty-six.  Then  the  whole  Sacred  College  rising  in  a 
body,  confirmed  the  election  by  acdamatioiu 
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even  in  foreign  chronicles*  these  are  handed  down,  less  is  known  of  the 
Irish  virgins  who  consecrated  themselves  to  God. 

St.  Patrick  not  only  converted  the  mass  of  the  Irish  nation  to  Catho- 
licity, not  only  leveled  the  idol  and  the  pagan  shrine,  not  only  implanted 
in  the  willing  hearts  of  the  impulsive  people  the  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
but  endeavored  to  lead  the  elect  souls  that  he  met  in  the  way  of  perfec- 
tion, opening  before  them  the  rich  treasures  of  the  counsels  of  Christ, 
Men  and  women  alike  entered  the  way  of  perfection  and  aspired  to 
practice  the  evangelical  counsels.  Poverty,  chastity  and  obedience 
were  the  standards  arouud  which  so  many  gathered  that  numbers  seem 
too  limited  to  enumerate  them.  St.  Patrick’s  Confession,  of  which  it 
were  idle  here  to  show  the  authenticity,  gives  us  the  earliest  trace  of 
Irish  nuns.f  “The  sons  of  the  Scots  and  the  daughters  of  the  chief- 
tains,” says  the  Holy  Apostle,  “are  beheld  becoming  monks  and  virgins 
of  Christ.  And  there  was  one  blessed,  noble,  beautiful  Scottic  maiden 
whom  I baptized,  who  came  to  us  a few  days  after  and  revealed  that 
she  had  received  a warning  from  a messenger  of  God,  who  counseled 
her  to  remain  a virgin  of  Christ  and  so  draw  nigh  to  God.  And, 
thanks  be  to  God,  on  the  sixth  day  after,  she  eagerly  and  most  wisely 
carried  out  her  design,  as  all  God’s  other  virgins  do,  not  by  the  wish  of 
their  parents,  nay  suffering  persecution  and  false  vituperations  from 
them.  And  nevertheless  the  number  increases.” 

There  are  some  who  think  that  St.  Bridget  herself  is  here  meant. 
But  of  all  the  virgins  of  Erin  she  stands  preeminent.  Born  of  the 
chieftain  Dubtach,  she  was  like  her  of  whom  St.  Patrick  speaks,  noble, 
beautiful  and  blessed.  At  Kildare,  the  cave  of  the  oak,  she  kindled1 
her  sacred  fire,  and  having  received  the  veil  from  the  apostle  of  her 
country,  and  doubtless  her  rule  of  life,  gathered  around  her  a commu- 
nity of  virgins,  whom  she  guided  and  directed  in  the  w^y  of  God.  The 
fame  of  her  sanctity  -filled  the  island ; and  a reverence  was  paid  to  her 
second  only  to  that  given  to  the  apostle  in  his  lifetime.  When  he  was 
no  longer  on  earth  to  guide  his  infant  church,  prince  and  prelate,  the 
monk  and  the  peasant  alike  sought  the  counsel  and  the  prayers  of 
Bridget.  Her  miracles  were  renowned  throughout  Christendom  : noi 
only  in  Ireland,  but  in  Scandinavia  her  name  was  given  over  the  sacred 
font  to  the  child  of  the  devout,  and  Sweden’s  sainted  queen  did  not  dis- 
dain to  bear  the  name  which  England  once  honored,  but  now  seeks  to 
lower. 

* Aliquid  haurire  ex  antiquis  vites  Sanctorum  Hiberni»  ab  Hibernia  scriptis  vel 
de  iisdem  nisi  contumeliose  disserere  hodie  signum  hsereseos,  prave  que  animi  cen- 
setur.  Nihil  igitur  ea  de  fonte  proferre  possumus. 

f Rideat  autem  et  fnaultet  qui  voluerit,  ego  non  silebo,  neque  abscondam  signa  et 
mirabilia  quse  mihi  a Domino  monstrate  sunt.  Confession  (edition  of  Villanueva,, 
p.  204.) 
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The  convent  of  Kildare  founded  by  St.  Bridget,  subsisted  for  many 
centuries ; but  her  rule  has  perished.  It  would  seem  evident,  however, 
from  incidents  related  by  her  biographer,  Ultan,  and  from  the  ninth 
canon  of  the  synod  of  St.  Patrick,  that  the  consecrated  virgins  were 
not  then  cloistered,  although  they  took  the  three  solemn  vows  of  re- 
ligion. The  chanting  of  the  divine  office  of  the  whole  psalter  daily, 
made  the  land  so  lately  pagan  resound  with  the  praises  of  God.  Schools 
too  were  doubtless  formed  in  these  convents,  and  the  wonderful  beauty 
of  the  manuscripts  that  came  forth  from  the  scriptoria  of  St.  Bridget, 
has  given  rise  to  more  than  one  legend.*  * 

With  the  English  conquest  the  monastic  rules  of  the  Irish  saints  dis- 
appeared, and  England  a few  centuries  later  razed  to  the  ground  the 
monasteries  and  convents  of  continental  orders  which  she  had  intro- 
duced. In  the  last  century,  Ireland  obtained  a little  freedom.  Miss 
Nagle,  one  of  the  heroic  women  of  Christianity,  established  a convent 
of  the  Ursuline  order  and  founded  herself  the  order  of  Sisters  of  the 
Presentation,  the  first  religious  order  created  in  Ireland  since  the  Eng- 
lish conquest.  Following  this  came  the  Sisters  of  St.  Bridget,  who 
take  their  name  from  her  whose  name  is  so  dear  to  her  race. 

This  congregation  was  founded  in  1806  at  Tullow  in  the  county  Car- 
low,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  Delany,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin. 
This  estimable  prelate,  born  at  Mountrath,  in  Queers  Co.,  was  educated 
at  the  Irish  college  at  Paris,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  and  was  there 
not  merely  a fellow  student,  but  the  friend  and  associate  of  Dr.  Lani- 
gan.  Both  solidly  pious,  full  of  zeal  and  thirsting  to  labor  with  the 
utmost  efficacy  in  the  missions  of  their  native  land  for  which  they  were 
preparing,  these  two  young  clergymen,  both  destined  to  be  bishops  and 
ornaments  of  the  Irish  Church,  even  then  projected  the  foundation  of 
religious  orders  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  that  work  of  mercy 
which  the  wiles  of  error  have  rendered  of  more  importance,  as  the  ne- 
cessity is  greater. 

On  his  elevation  to  the  United  sees  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  Dr.  De- 
lany, whose  means  were  ample,  resolved  to  found  two  orders,  one  of 
men,  the  other  of  women,  whose  aim  and  object  should  be  thfe  direction 
of  the  parochial  schools.  The  community  of  men  he  styled  Brothers 
of  St.  Patrick,  and  as  he  presided  over  the  diocese  of  Kildare,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  cell  of  St.  Bride,  and  filled  a see  to  which  by 
her  exertions  the  first  bishop,  Conleath,  had  been  appointed,  he  called 
the  community  of  women,  Sisters  of  St.  Bridget. 

The  corner  stone  of  this  new  institute  was  Miss  Mary  Catharine 
Dawson,  one  eminently  qualified  by  education  and  by  her  advancement 
in  spiritual  life,  as  well  as  by  her  administrative  talent,  to  be  the  direct- 

♦In  Wedgwood's  Palseographa  Sacra  Pictoria,  are  some  facsimiles  of  a very  ancient 
Irish  manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  ascribed  seven  centuries  ago  to  St.  Bridget. 
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ress  of  a new  community.  She  formed  her  sisters  by  counsel  and  ex- 
ample, and  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  office  of  superior.  Indeed  at 
every  triennial  election  from  the  institution  of  the  order  to  the  close  of 
her  life,  Mother  Catharine  was  chosen.  She  survived  Dr.  Delany  for 
many  years  and  died  on  the  25th  of  August,  1841. 

Two  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  parent  house  at  Tullow,  a 
second  house  was  established  at  Mount  Rath,  of  which  Mother  Joseph 
Fitzpatrick,  though  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  made  Superior,  and 
justified  the  choice  by  her  successful  direction  of  the  community  and  of 
the  schools  committed  to  their  care. 

Dr.  Delany  had  thus  solidly  established  his  order,  and  soon  after 
having  drawn  up  provisional  rules,  closed  his  earthly  career  on  the  9th 
July,  1813,  to  be  welcomed,  we  may  hope,  in  the  eternal  mansions,  by 
the  holy  patroness  of  his  new  order,  whose  work  he  had  thus  restored. 

The  rule  of  the  sisters  embraces  the  three  vows  of  religion,  and  has 
special  reference  to  the  direction  of  parish  schools.  The  costume 
adopted  was  that  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Presentation?  a black  habit 
with  a train  and  large  sleeves,  a leathern  cincture,  to  which  a rosary  is 
attached.  The  guimpe  is  of  white  linen,  the  veil  of  the  professed,  as 
in  other  orders,  black — of  the  novices,  white.  The  cloak  which  is  worn 
on  festivals  is  white. 

After  the  death  of  the  founder,  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  Doyle  was  raised 
to  the  united  sees  of  Kildaro  and  Leighlin,  and  the  rule,  under  which 
the  sisters  actually  live,  was  drawn  up  by  that  great  and  gifted  bishop. 

The  order  was  duly  sanctioned  and  the  rule  confirmed  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory XYI,  who  thus  placed  it  on  a stable  foundation. 

His  successors  have  protected  this  diocesan  institute,  and  of  late 
years  a third  house  has  been  established  at  Abbeyleix. 

A convent  also  exists  in  the  United  States,  having  grown  up  beneath 
the  shelter  of  St.  Bridget’s  church,  in  Buffalo.  Its  origin  was  what  in 
human  affairs  men  call  accidental.  A brother  of  one  of  the  sisters  at 
Tullow  had  emigrated  to  America,  and  writing  from  Wisconsin,  invited 
his  sister  to  come  with  son^e  other  sisters  to  found  a house  in  the  city 
where  he  was.  He  depicted  the  necessity  for  the  institute,  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  pastor  of  the  place  to  secure  fheir  services,  stating  that  he 
had  actually  built  a convent  for  their  reception.  So  explicit  a letter 
was  not  to  be  disregarded.  Dr.  Healy,  bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin, 
considered  it  SO'  satisfactory  that  he  authorized  any  two  sisters  whose 
zeal  and  courage  prompted  them  to  volunteer  for  the  good  work,  to 
undertake  the  long  journey.  Accordingly  in  1858,  Sister  Mary  Angela 
McKay  and  Sister  Mary  Foran  came  to  New  York  in  company  with 
the  sister  of  the  director  of  the  house  at  Tullow.  Having  previous  to 
starting  written  to  Wisconsin,  they  expected  to  be  met  there  by  the 
clergyman  on  whose  supposed  invitation  they  had  come : but  to  their 
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utter  disappointment,  no  tidings  came  from  Wisconsin,  either  from  him 
or  from  the  one  who  had  written  ostensibly  in  the  clergyman’s  name. 
They  now  applied  to  Bishop  Henni,  who  hitherto  ignorant  of  the  af- 
fair, now  kindly  invited  them  to  Milwaukee  and  placed  them  at  Ke- 
nosha. Here,  however,  they  failed  to  establish  themselves,  and  after 
two  years  struggle  removed  to  Buffalo,  where  the  free  and  select  schools 
of  St.  Bridget’s  parish  have  been  confided  to  their  care. 

The  community  at  present  consists  of  several  members,  and  seems 
destined  to  perpetuate  itself  by  the  reception  of  new  members. 


POETRY. 


Continued  from  page  31. 

It  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  poetic  art  to  make  the  aspect  of  external  nature 
correspond  to  the  sentiment  or  feeling  depicted;  to  make  nature  mourn,  or 
rejoice,  or  rage,  as  the  case  may  be.  So,  when  King  Lear,  old,  mad,  ill-used 
by  his  “ two  pernicious  daughters,”  is  thrust  out  into  the  darkness  and  the 
storm — the  storm  is  only  in  keeping  with  his  own  rage,  while  he  speaks  thus : 

"Blow  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks!  rage!  blow! 

You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes  spout, 

Till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples,  drowned  the  cocks 
You  sulphurous  and  thought  executing  fires 
Vaunt  couriers  to  oak  cleaving  thunderbolts, 

Singe  my  white  head ! And  thou  all-shaking  thunder, 

Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  of  the  world; 

Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germins  spill  at  once 
That  make  ingrateful  man! 

Rumble  thy  belly  full!  spit  fire!  spout  rain! 

Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire  are  my  daughters ; 

I tax  not  you  ye  elements  with  unkindness; 

I never  gave  you  kingdom,  called  you  children, 

You  owe  me  no  subscription;  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure;  here  I stand  your  slave, 

A poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man!” 

And  here  again,  where  one  mourns  for  his  friend  who  is  dead,  you  will  per- 
ceive that  the  whole  scene  is  in  accordance  with  his  sorrow : 

"Dark  house,  by  which  once  more  I stand, 

'Here  in  the  long  unlovely  street, 

Doors,  where  my  heart  was  used  to  beat 
So  quickly,  waiting  for  a hand, 

A hand  that  can  be  clasped  no  more, — 

Behold  me,  for  I cannot  sleep, 

But  like  a guilty  thing  I creep 
At  earliest  dawning  to  the  door. 

He  is  not  here;  and  far  away 

The  noise  of  life  begins  again, 

And  ghastly  thro'  the  drizzling  rain 
On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day.” 
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The  house  is  dark;  the  street  is  long,  bald,  and  unlovely;  the  day  is  ghastly, 
and  blank  as  it  breaks  thro’  the  drizzling  rain — all  in  perfect  keeping  with  his 
own  wild  grief,  that  can  see  no  beauty,  because  his  friend  is  not. 

But  the  material  and  intellectual  spheres  are  not  enough,  the  visible  world 
itself  is  a field  too  narrow  for  the  poet.  His  power  transcends  the  natural,  and 
the  present,  to  give  us  glimpses  of  the  supernatural  and  divine. 

He  lifts  us  from  the  mutability  of  earth,  that  we  may  rest  for  a space  on  un- 
changeable and  eternal  things. 

The  objects  of  the  material  world  he  uses  to  suggest  the  spiritual.  And  this 
is  the  third  and  highest  field;  namely,  the  regions  of  the  imagination — the 
regions  of  dark  and  hopeless  anguish — and  the  regions,  towards  which  our  faces 
are  turned,  where  no  night  comes,  where  the  presence  of  Jesus  makes  one 
eternal  day  of  blissful  repose.  By  the  help  of  the  next  two  pieces  the  transi- 
tion may  be  made  from  the  human  and  material,  or  middle  ground,  to  the 
human  and  divine,  or  highest  ground  of  poetic  composition.  The  first  poem 
is  of  the  earth;  the  second  is  an  imitation,  in  form  but  not  in  substance,  of  the 
first. 

“ Knows’t  thou  the  land?  His  where  the  citron  grows, 

Mid  dark  green  leaves  the  golden  orange  glows, 

A gentle  breeze  wafts  from  the  asure  sky, 

O’er  silent  myrtles  soar  the  laurels  high, 

Say,  dost  thou  know  it? 

There  wittf  thee, 

0 my  beloved  one,  would  that  I could  flee! 

Knows’t  thou  the  house?  its  wall  on  pillars  lean, 

Bright  its  saloons,  its  halls  of  dazzling  sheen; 

There  marble  forms  seem,  while  they  gaze  on  me 
To  say,  “Poor  child,  what  have  they  done  to  thee?” 

Say,  dost  thou  know  it? 

There  with  thee, 

0 my  protector,  would  that  I could  flee! 

Knows’t  thou  the  mountain  with  its  cloud-capped  road? 

Amid  the  fog  the  mule  toils  with  its  load,  % 

In  dark  caves  dwells  the  dragon’s  ancient  brood 
The  rent  rocks  fall,  and  oe’r  them  foams  the  flood. 

Say,  dost  thou  know  it? 

There,  with  thee, 

My  path  doth  lie,  0 father,  let  us  flee!” 

The  following  is  an  imitation  of  the  above : 

Knows’t  thou  the  land?  there,  flowers  immortal  bloom, 

And  fruits  unknown  on  earth  exhale  perfume, 

There,  fadeless  bliss  illumes  unfading  eyes, 

And  songs  of  gladness  from  all  hearts  arise ; 

Say,  dost  thou  know  it? 

There,  with  thee, 

0 my  beloved  one,  would  that  I could  flee! 

Knows’t  thou  the  house?  bright  are  its  pillared  walls; 

Its  floors  are  pearl,  and  from  its  chrystal  halls 
Angels  with  radiant  pinions  as  they  see 
Thee  enter,  say,  “Saved  one  we  welcome  thee!” 

Say,  dost  thou  know  it? 
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There,  with  thee, 

0 my  beloved  one,  would  that  I could  flee! 

Knows’t  thou  the  mountain  crowned  with  amethyst? 

Upon  its  God-lit  sides  the  weary  rest; 

There,  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Love  immortal  reign, 

And  thy  lost  Eden  is  renewed  again; 

Say,  dost  thou  know  it? 

Oh,  with  thee, 

And  those  my  heart  loves,  would  that  I could  flee! 

The  tender  longing  which  the  exile  in  a strange  land  has  felt,  is  here  ex- 
pressed; and  tho’  the  language  is  no  better,  and  the  measure  precisely  the  same 
as  in  the  first  poem,  yet  by  the  dignity  of  the  subject — Heaven — the  mind  is 
left  in  an  attitude  altogether  different.  Let  us  now  descend,  for  a few  minutes, 
to  a place  the  very  reverse  of  those  peaceful  regions  we  were  sighing  for;  hop- 
ing we  may  never  visit  it,  except  in  imagination  : 

“ Beyond  this  flood  a frozen  continent 
Lies  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetual  storms 
Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail — 

The  parching  air 

Burns  frore,  and  cold  performs  the  effects  of  fire. 

Thither,  by  harpy-footed  furies  haled, 

At  certain  revolutions,  all  the  damned 

Are  brought;  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce, 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  etherial  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 
Immovable,  infixed,  and  frozen  round, 

Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back  to  fire. 

Thus  roving  on 

In  confused  march  forlorn,  the  adventurous  bands 
With  shuddering  horror  pale,  and  eyes  aghast, 

Viewed  first  their  lamentable  lot,  and  found 
No  rest.  Thro’  many  a dark  and  dreary  vale 
They  passed,  and  many  a region  dolorous, 

O’er  many  a frozen,  many  a fiery  alp, 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  pens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades  of  death, 

A universe  of  death,  which  God  by  curse 
Created  evil,  for  evil  only  good, 

Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature  breeds, 

Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigous  things, 

Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worse 

Than  fables  yet  have  feigned,  or  fear  conceived, 

Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimaeras  dire.” 

This,  and  the  following  descriptions  of  Sin  and  Death,  are  fine  specimens 
from  the  highest  field  of  poetry : 

" Before  the  gales  there  sat 
On  either  side  a formidable  shape; 

The  one  seemed  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fair, 

But  ended  foul  in  many  a scaly  fold 
Voluminous  and  vast,  a serpent  armed 
With  mortal  sting;  about  her  middle  round 
A cry  of  Hell-dogs  never  ceasing,  barked 
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With  wide  Cerberian  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung 
A hideous  peal;  yet  when  they  list  would  creep, 

If  ought  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her  womb 
And  kennel  there,  yet  there  still  barked  and  howled. 

Within  unseen.  Far  less  abhorred  than  these 
Vexed  Scylla,  bathing  in  the  sea  that  parts 
Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Vinacrian  shore; 

Nor  uglier,  follow  the  night-hag,  when  called 
In  secret,  riding  thro’  the  air  she  comes, 

Lured  by  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  laboring  moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms.” 

In  this  personification  of  Sin, there  is  a horrible  sublimity;  and  the  following 
picture  is  still  more  sublime,  from  its  gloom  and  indistinctness : 

“The  other  shape, 

If  shape  it  might  be  called,  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb, 

Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seemed, 

For  each  seemed  either;  black  it  stood  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell, 

And  shook  a dreadful  dart.  What  seemed  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a kingly  crown  had  on.” 

Though  there  js  a kind  of  fascinating  glare  about  those  pictures  of  evil,  we 
will  willingly  be  lifted  up  among  the  spheres  by  the  following  stanzas,  and 
view  this  world  of  ours,  with  its  robe  of  clouds,  and  join  the  voices  of  the 
archangels  in  this  astonishing  song : 

Heaven. — Enter  three  Archangels . 

RAPHAEL. 

“The  sun  makes  music  as  of  old 
Amid  the  rival  spheres  of  heaven, 

On  its  predestined  circle  rolled 
With  thunder  speed;  the  angels  even 
Draw  strength  from  gazing  on  its  glance, 

Tho'  none  its  meaning  fathom  x may; — 

The  world's  unwithered  countenance 
Is  bright  as  on  creation’s  day!”  . 

GABRIEL. 

“And  swift  and  swift,  with  rapid  lightness 
The  adorned  earth  spins  silently, 

Alternating  elysian  brightness 

With  deep  and.  dreadful  night;  the  sea 
Foams  in  broad  billows  from  the  deep 
Up  to  the  rocks;  and  rocks  and  ocean 
Onward,  with  spheres  which  never  sleep, 

Are  hurried  in  eternal  motion!” 

HICHAEL. 

“And  tempests  in  contention  roar 

From  land  to  sea — from  sea  to  land; 

And,  raging,  weave  a chain  of  power 
Which  girds  the  earth  as  with  a band. 
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A flashing  desolation  there 

Flames  before  the  thunder’s  way; 

But  we  thy  servants,  Lord!  revere 
The  gentle  changes  of  thy  day!” 

CHORUS. 

"The  angels  draw  strength  from  thy  glance 
Tho’  no  one  comprehend  Thee  may; — 

Thy  world’s  unwithered  countenance 
Is  bright  as  on  creation’s  day!” 

Here  is  another  exquisite  little  poem  which  has  much  of  this  elevating  power : 

"Deep  on  the  Convent  roof  the  snows 
Are  sparkling  to  the  moon; 

My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapor  goes; 

May  my  soul  follow  soon! 

The  shadows  of  the  Convent  towers 
Move  down  the  snowy  sward, 

Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  hours 
That  lead  me  to  my  Lord. 

Make  thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 
As  are  the  frosty  skies. 

Or  this  first  snowdrop  of  the  year 
That  in  my  bosom  lies. 

As  these  white  robes  are  soiled  and  dark 
To  yonder  shining  ground; 

As  this  pale  taper’s  earthly  spark 
To  yonder  argent  round, 

So  shows  my  soul  before  the  Lamb, 

My  spirit  before  Thee; 

So  in  my  earthly  house  I am 
To  that  I hope  to  be. 

Break  up  the  heavens,  0 Lord!  and  far 
# Thro’  all  yon  starlight  keen 

Draw  me  thy  bride  a glittering  star 
\ In  raiment  white  and  clean. 

He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doors; 

The  flashes  come  and  go! 

All  heaven  burst  her  starry  floors 
And  strews  her  lights  below. 

And  deepens  on  and  up!  the  gates 
Boll  back,  and  far  within 

For  me  the  heavenly  Bridegroom  waits 
To  make  me  pure  of  sin. 

The  sabbaths  of  eternity 
One  sabbath  deep  and  wide — 

A light  upon  the  shining  sea — 

The  Bridegroom  and  his  bride!” 

Here  the  poet  begins  with  familiar  things,  with  the  snow  on  the  roof,  and  the 
shadows  of  the  convent  towers ; then  through  beautiful  and  fitting  similes  he 
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lifts  us  to  the  “golden  doors,”  and  in  the  midst  of  flashing  radiance  he  leaves 
us  on  the  “starry  floors”  of  heaven  in  presence  of  the  Bridegroom,  and  the 
virgin  form  ot  St.  Agnes, 

A poetical  thought  is  not  easily  degraded.  If  the  beauty  lie  principally  in 
the  thought,  and  not  in  the  clothing  of  the  thought,  it  is  like  a well  formed 
human  being,  full  of  grace  and  dignity,  which  grace  and  dignity  appear  in 
spite  of  poor  garments. 

Thoughts  come  unbidden — they  are  not  manufactured.  The  old  saying  is 
true  “ The  poet  is  born,  not  made.”  He  stands  in  a particular  place,  at  a par- 
ticular time,  and  sees  a beautiful  truth  in  a particular  manner;  but  he  does  not 
arrange  the  time,  and  the  place,  nor  make  his  own  power  of  vision — that 
belongs  to  Providence.  When  a thought  is  bom  in  his  mind,  he,  like  a tender 
mother,  must  wrap  the  trembling  thing  in  the  best  clothes  he  has;  and  even  if 
his  wardrobe  should  not  be  very  rich,  if  the  idea  is  fine,  its  beauty  will  shine 
through  somehow. 

It  is  said  the  poets  of  old  preserved  their  MS.  from  decay  with  cedar  oil — but 
beautiful  thoughts  contain  a vitality  within  themselves,  which  is  the  only  cedar 
oil  that  will  preserve  poetry.  Particular  forms  of  expression  may  change,  but 
if  an  idea  be  beautiful  and  true,  it  lives  immortal  above  destruction,  and  is  a 
<€ joy  forever.”  Should  the  poet  see  only  the  beauty  of  the  external  world,  and 
the  lower  creation,  he  will  select  from,  and  sing  of  these,  and  add  new  beauty 
to  simple  natural  things — his  writings  will  belong  to  the  lowest  field. 

Should  he  he  gifted  more  highly — should  he  perceive  the  hidden  forces  of 
nature,  and  master  the  secrets  of  man’s  mind  and  heart,  he  will  sing  of  these, 
and  add  new  charms  and  graces  to  human  actions,  or  sufferings,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  nature.  This  poetry  will  take  its  place  in  the  second  field. 

If  he  be  more  divinely  gifted  still,  with  vision  of  celestial  beauty  and  eternal 
things — he  will  not,  indeed,  by  all  his  power,  add  new  grace,  or  sublimity,  or 
abidingness  to  these,  but  he  will  help  to  raise  our  minds  above  this  work-a-day 
world;  he  will  enable  us  to  perceive,  by  the  instrumentality  of  visible  things, 
beauties  which  were  not  visible  before — regions  which  were  untrod  before. 
And  his  songs  will  belong  to  the  third  and  highest  field.  % 

In  their  highest  uses,  music,  painting,  and  poetry  are  the  loveliest  handmaids 
of  religion.  If  they  do  not  raise  and  refine  the  mind  and  heart,  they  are  not 
genuine;  or  else  they  are  degraded  into  base  channels.  As  there  is  nothing  in 
creation  higher  than  a fair  and  virtuous  woman — so  a debased  one  sinks  lower 
than  any  other  object.  And  when  these,  all  but  divine,  arts  are  dragged  down 
to  minister  to  corruption,  we  measure,  in  sadness,  their  fall  from  the  height 
they  ought  to  occupy. 

It  is,  however,  as  if  one  would  attempt  to  describe  a world  in  an  hour,  to 
even  glance  at  the  nature  and  domains  of  poetry ; and  I have  already  exceeded 
cray  limits.  B. 
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SKETCHES  FROM  IRISH  HISTORY.— No.  II. 

Athlone  ik  1691. — Its  Defence  and  its  Fall. 

Like  almost  every  spot  in  Ireland,  Athlone  calls  forth  many  deeply  interesting 
reminiscences.  Its  sieges,  its  vicissitudes,  the  patriotism  and  bravery  of  its  in- 
habitants in  by-gone  days,  are  themes  which  give  more  than  an  ordinary  interest 
to  its  history. 

Little  is  recorded  in  the  early  annals  of  Ireland  of  its  origin,  or  its  history. 
Its  fame  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  part  it  took  in  the  contest  between  James  II 
and  William  III  of  England.  It  was  famed  of  old  as  pass-way  “out  of  Ireland 
into  Connaught and  many  a sanguinary  battle  was  fought  under  its  walls 
long  before  the  period  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak.  Its  castle  was  famous 
even  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders : for  when  Henry  granted  the 
dominion  of  Ireland  to  his  son,  he  expressly  reserved  to  himself  the  Castle  of 
Athlone;  and  subsequently  when  the  province  was  granted  to  Richard  de 
Burgo,  the  English  king  retained  for  his  own  special  use  “ five  cantreds  of  land 
contiguous  to  the  fortress,” 

The  bridge  which  unites  it  to  the  Leinster  side  of  the  Shannon,  is  dated  back 
to  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth.  This  bridge  was  built 
under  the  direction  of  Peter  Levis,  an  apostate  monk  who  had  abandoned  his 
cell  and  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  assumed  the  office  of  preacher  in  the  law 
church  of  England.  Being  a man  of  distinguished  scientific  and  mechanical 
knowledge,  he  was  entrusted  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  in  addition  to  . his  clerical 
duties,  with  the  erection  of  this  bridge.  In  a compartment  of  this  structure  is 
the  figure  of  Levis  attired  in  his  Geneva  attire,  for  it  was  from  this  city  that  he 
had  come  to  Ireland.  In  his  right  hand  is  a badly  designed  pistol,  and  on  this 
instrument  of  death  is  the  figure  of  a rat,  in  the  act  of  biting  the  thumb  of  the 
hand  which  holds  it. 

7 NEW  SERIES. — YOL.  I.  NO.  II. 
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The  legend  connected  with  this  strange  representation  is  as  follows : Levis 
for  some  previously  to  his  death,  had  been  haunted  by  a mysterious  rat;  where- 
soever he  went  it  followed  him.  By  day  and  by  night;  in  bed  and  at  meals  ; 
on  horseback  or  on  foot,  this  disgusting  vermin  pursued  him.  Even  in  churchr 
he  was  not  free  from  its  unwelcome  attendance.  One  day  he  ventured  tor 
preach  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  lo ! the  rat  was  there  peering  at  him, 
during  the  whole  of  his  sermon.  This  was  too  much  for  the  divine  to  endure, 
and  after  descending  from  the  pulpit,  he  drew  a pistol,  which  the  chronicle  of 
the  event  informs  us  he  always  carried,  to  shoot  the  unsightly  animal,  when 
the  sagacious  creature  to  avoid  the  shot,  leaped  on  the  pistol  as  represented  on  the 
monument,  and  seizing  the  parson’s  thumb,  inflicted  such  a wound  as  to  bring 
on  the  lock-jaw,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Levis. 

The  town  of  Athlone  is  divided  by  the  river  Shannon  at  the  only  place 
where  it  is  fordable  for  a distance  of  twenty  miles.  After  ^he  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  General  Douglas,  who  commanded  for  William,  laid  siege  to  Athlone^ 
At  that  time  the  place  was  defended  by  Colonel  Richard  Grace,  an  experienced 
officer,  in  whose  skill  and  fidelity  James  placed  every  reliance.  His  reputation: 
had  been  established  during  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  he  appears  to-' 
have  been  the  last  person  of  distinction  who  resisted  the  republican  power  in 
Ireland,  In  1652  a price  of  ^300  was  offered  for  his  head.  He  was  an  old 
man  when  appointed  governor  of  Athlone,  and  his  enemies  flushed  with  recent 
victory,  anticipated  an  easy  and  bloodless  triumph. 

In  this,  however,  theywere  mistaken.  When  the  veteran  colonel  was  sum- 
moned to  surrender  in  July,  1690,  he  returned  a most  resolute  defiance:  “These 
are  my  terms/*  he  exclaimed,  discharging  his  pistol  in  the  air ; “ these  only  will 
I give  or  receive ; and  when  my  provisions  are  consumed,  I will  defend  my 
trust  till  I have  eaten  my  boots/’ 

Irritated  by  this  defiant  reply,  Douglas  closely  invested  the  town,  and  carried 
on  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigor.  But  his  attempts  were  fruitless.  His 
assaults  were  met  with  the  most  determined  resolution  and  valor  by  the  Irish 
soldiers  and  their  brave  old  commander.  The  assailants  were  repulsed  in  every 
onset,  and  driven  back  with  heavy  losses.  After  many  ineffectual  attempts, 
Douglas  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  in  disgrace,  leaving  for  a time 
the  veteran  Irish  colonel  in  undisputed  possession  of  Athlone. 

This  stronghold,  however,  was  of  too  great  importance  to  be  left  long  in 
repose.  Accordingly,  we  find  General  Ginkle  early  in  the  following  summer 
invested  the  place  with  a strong  force  and  heavy  train  of  artillery.  The  portion 
of  the  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  being  almost  entirely  abandoned,  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  From  this  position  the  English  cannon  could  easily 
reach  the  fortifications  on  the  western  side,  and  for  some  days  an  incessant  dis- 
charge of  balls  and  bombs  was  made.  Breaches  were  soon  effected,  and  on  the 
30th  of  June  the  attack  was  commenced,  the  signal  for  fording  the  river  was 
given  by  the  tolling  of  the  church  bell. 

In  the  meantime  St.  Ruth,  the  French  general  who  commanded  the  French 
and  Irish  forces,  lay  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Athlone,  but  with  arro- 
gant blindness  for  which  no  personal  courage  could  make  sufficient  atonement, 
he  permitted  the  English  army  to  advance,  until  his  co-operation  was  of  no 
avail.  As  soon  as  the  English  forces  had  entered  the  river  and  manifested  a 
resolution  to  pass  it,  an  express  was  sent  to  his  camp,  where  he  was  found  en- 
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tertaining  a party  of  friends  in  his  tent.  To  the  messenger  he  replied,  that  “ It 
was  impossible  for  them  to  take  the  town  and  he  so  near  with  an  army  to  aid 
it;”  adding  that  he  would  venture  “a  thousand  pistoles  that  they  durst  not 
attempt  it.”  Sarsfield,  who  knew  his  opponents  better,  and  estimated  them 
more  justly,  reproved  the  arrogant  Frenchman  in  the  following  blunt  reply : 

“Sir,  spare  your  money  and  attend  to  your  duty  ; for  I know  that  no  enter- 
prise is  too  difficult  for  British  courage  to  attempt.” 

While  the  Irish  officers  were  vainly  endeavoring  to  arouse  the  imbecile  St. 
Ruth  to  a sense  of  his  duty  and  his  danger,  the  battle  raged  fiercely  under  the 
• walls  of  the  town.  Ginkle’s  forces  having  crossed  the  river  with  little  opposi- 
tion, rushed  to  the  assault.  They  were  met  by  the  Irish  forces  with  equal 
bravery.  The  venerable  governor,  sword  in  hand,  led  the  brave  defenders  to 
the  charge.  But  courage  could  not  prevail  against  numbers.  The  aged  and 
chivalrous  Colonel  Grace  fell  in  the  breach,  and  lay  buried  beneath  hundreds  of 
the  slain.  Athlone  was  taken,  but  the  victory  attests  the  superhuman  valor 
displayed  by  the  Irish  in  its  defence.  Historians  tell  us  that  Ginkle  made  him- 
self master  of  the  town  in  half  an  hour  after  he  commenced  the  assault;  but 
in  that  short  half  hour  they  also  tell  us  that  he  lost  more  than  twelve  hundred 
of  his  men ; while  five  hundred  of  its  defenders  are  reported  to  hate  perished. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  great  excesses  were  committed  by  the  English  on 
the  taking  of  the  town. 

St.  Ruth  was  at  length  roused  from  his  inactivity  by  the  announcement  that 
General  Ginkle  had  actually  passed  the  river  and  was  in  possession  of  the  town. 
Even  then  his  folly  did  not  leave  him,  for  when  he  was  informed  of  these  facts, 
said  that  he  would  order  his  army  “ to  advance  and  beat  them  back  again.” 
Instead  of  this  advancing  to  redeem  the  lost  ramparts  of  Athlone,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  raise  his  camp  and  retreat  to  Aughrim.  Here  he  posted  his  forces 
advantageously,  having  had  ample  time  to  select  his  ground,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to  regain  his  lost  character,  or  lose  his  life.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1G91,  was  fought  the  memorable  battle  of  Aughrim,  which  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Irish  forces,  and  the  death  of  St.  Ruth,  who  was  killed  by  a 
cannon  ball.  Up  to  the  moment  of  the  fall  of  St.  Ruth,  the  chances  of  the 
battle  were  in  favor  of  the  Irish ; but  owing  to  the  fact,  that  he  had  not  com- 
' municated  his  plans  of  operation  to  the  Irish  generals,  either  through  contempt 
or  jealousy,  after  that  event  confusion  and  defeat  followed. 


PASSING  AWAY. 

“Passing  away,  passing  away,” — 

A bright  bird  warbled  in  numbers  gay, 

Pausing  awhile  on  its  quivering  wing, 

Of  its  onward  flight  ana  its  home  to  sing: 

“ I joy  to  leave  you,  my  northern  bowers, 

Though  grateful  your  shade  in  summer  hours; 

For  the  cold,  rough  blasts  have  destroyed  your  bloom, 
And  winter  hath  come  with  his  chilling  gloom; 

And  homeward  detained  by  no  captive  chain, 

I return  to  my  native  clime  again. 

To  cloudless  skies,  to  a fairer  land, 

I haste  with  a free  and  a joyful  band. 

Gladly  I carol  my  parting  lay — 

Passing  away,  passing  away.” 
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We  deem  no  apology  necessary  for  the  length  of  the  extracts,  which 
we  take  from  the  following  article  in  the  January  number  of  Brownson’s 
Review.  Indeed,  we  only  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
insert  it  entire.  It  bears  the  evidence  of  having  emanated  from  a mas- 
ter hand ; and  is  attributed  without  any  shadow  of  mistake,  to  the  pen  • 
of  the  illustrious  Bishop  of  Louisville,  whose  voice  has  been  so  often 
and  so  eloquently  raised  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion,  and  in  the 
vindication  of  Catholic  rights  in  this  country.  This  consideration, 
even  apart  from  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  will 
commend  it  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  readers,  who  have  been 
often  edified  and  instructed  by  able  contributions  to  our  own  Magazine 
from  the  same  distinguished  writer : 

The  great  question  of  the  day,  for  us  Americans,  is,  undoubtedly,  that  of 
Common  School  Education.  Its  practical  importance  can  scarcely  be  exag- 
gerated. Upon  the  system  adopted  for  the  education  of  our  children,  probably 
more  than  upon  any  thing  else,  depends  the  future  of  our  Republic.  If  “ the 
child  be  the  father  of  the  man,”  our  children  will  certainly  exhibit  in  their  man- 
hood those  traits  of  character  to  which  their  young  and  susceptible  natures  were 
moulded  under  the  parental  roof,  in  the  school-room,  and  in  the  Church.  Soon 
will  the  men  and  women  of  the  present  generation  be  gathered  to  the  tomb, 
and  their  children  will  take  their  places  in  the  busy  and  ever-shifting  drama  of 
life ; acting  out  therein  their  several  parts  according  to  their  previous  training. 
Nothing,  then,  can  be  of  greater  and  of  more  vital  importance  to  our  future, 
than  the  sound  education  of  our  children. 

No  fact  in  history  is  better  authenticated  than  that  the  Catholic  Church  has 
been,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  even  the  most  discouraging,  the 
munificent  patroness  and  fostering  mother  of  education,  especially  of  the  educa-  • 
tion  of  the  poor,  who  ‘have  ever  been  her  favorite  children.  She  founded  and 
liberally  endowed  almost  all  the  great  universities  of  Europe;  those  magnifi- 
cent establishments  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  were  the  luminous  courts 
of  religion  and  science,  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  which  annually  sent  forth, 
into  the  most  remote  parts  of  Europe,  thousands  of  highly  educated  young 
men,  to  become  the  pioneers  of  Christian  civilization  among  rude  and  unedu- 
cated populations. 

The  benefits  which  the  Church  thereby  conferred  on  mankind, — benefits 
which  we  now  so  largely  share,  without,  probably,  reflecting  much  on  their 
•origin, — are  almost  incalculable.  Without  her  agency,  civilization  would  have 
been  impossible.  But  more  than  this ; she  was  the  first  to  establish  Common 
Schools  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  masses.  From  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne in  the  ninth  century,  down  to  those  of  Leo  X in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth.  Free  Schools  sprang  up  in  rapid  succession,  over  the  greater  portion 
-of  Europe,  and  generally  under  the  shadow  of  her  churches  and  her  monas- 
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teries.  Throughout  the  entire  period  which  is  designated  by  Protestants  as  that 
of  the  “dark  ages,”  Roman  Pontiffs,  and  Catholic  Bishops,  assembled  in 
council,  enacted  laws  requiring  the  establishment  of  such  schools  in  connection 
with  all  the  cathedral  and  parochial  churches;  and  if  these  laws  could  not 
always  be  carried  into  effect,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  commotions  which 
were  then  so  frequent,  it  was  surely  no  fault  of  the  Church ; for  the  Church 
was  ever  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  to  calm  down  the  passions  of  men  which 
led  to  those  bloody  feuds,  and  to  diffuse  among  the  people,  along  with  religious 
teaching,  the  elements  of  a sound  Christian  education.  This  has  been  freely 
admitted  and  clearly  established  by  learned  and  enlightened  men  of  every  shade 
of  religious  opinion ; by  such  men  as  Hallam,  Maitland,  Turner,  Bishop  Tau- 
ner,  Guizot,  the  two  Schlegels,  Voigt,  Hurter,  and  others. 

These  undoubted  facts  must  be  blotted  out  from  the  history  of  the  past,  before 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  can  make  good  their  accusation,  that  she  is  opposed 
to  the  education  of  the  people.  The  allegation  that  Catholics  in  this  country 
are  not  favorable  to  the  system  of  Common  Schools,  as  here  adopted,  does 
pot  at  all  sustain  the  charge;  for  our  opposition  to  the  system  does  not  grow 
out  of  any  disposition  to  check  or  stifle  the  education  of  the  many,  which  we 
are  inclined,  on  the  contrary,  to  promote  by  every  means  in  our  power,  but  it 
is  founded  on  other  reasons  altogether  different.  It  is  because  we  conscien- 
tiously believe  that  our  present  Common  School  system  is  grievously  defective 
and  faulty;  and  that  whether  intentionally  or  not,  it  infringes  our  religious 
liberties,  guarantied  to  us  by  the  Constitution,  for  the  securing  of  which,  the 
blood  of  our  fathers  flowed  as  freely  as  did  that  of  those  who  would  fain  force 
on  us  their  own  crude  and  illiberal  ideas  of  education.  Minorities  have  rights 
as  well  as  majorities ; and  when  minorities  have  reason  and  truth  on  their  side, 
they  have  even  stronger  and  more  valid  rights. 

We  object  to  the  Common  School  system  as  established  in  our  free  Repub- 
lic,— freer  in  every  thing  else  than  in  this, — because  it  compels  us  to  pay  taxes 
for  the  support  of  schools  to  which  we  cannot  conscientiously  send  our  children. 
The  necessary  result  is,  that  we  are  forced  to  incur  the  enormous  expense  of 
erecting  and  supporting  other  schools  for  their  education,  if  we  would  educate 
them  at  all ; and  we  are  thus  doubly  taxed,  as  were  our  fathers,  the  Catholics 
of  Maryland,  by  the  Protestant  majority,  merely  because  they  were  Catholics! 
Our  non-Catholic  fellow-citizens,  who  are  vastly  in  the  majority,  and  have  the 
power  in  their  hands,  may  make  light  of,  and  even  deride  our  religious  scruples 
on  this  subject;  but  we  are  simple  enough  to  have  a conscience,  even  when 
such  a commodity  is  so  very  inconvenient,  expensive,  and  unfashionable,  and 
to  say  boldly  to  our  opponents,  that  we  would  rather  lose  the  whole  world  than 
offend  God,  risk  our  eternal  salvation,  or  endanger  that  of  our  children.  We 
are  even  antiquated  enough  in  our  notions  to  believe,  that  it  is  our  sacred  duty 
to  rear  up  our  children  “in  the  discipline  and  correction  of  the  Lord,”  and  to 
bequeath  to  them,  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  legacies,  good  religious  impres- 
sions and  a sound  religious  education.  This  is,  we  are  quite  sure,  the  most 
important  element  of  education — ay,  “ the  one  thing  necessary ;”  and  this 
essential  branch  of  instruction  is  not,  and  cannot  be  taught  in  our  Common 
Schools,  as  at  present  constituted. 

Our  present  system  of  Primary  education  either  ignores  religion  altogether, 
or  it  teaches  principles  which  we  believe  to  be  false  or  dangerous ; or  at  best,  it 
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confines  religious  instruction  to  certain  vague  and  unmeaning  generalities, 
which  are,  in  their  practical  influence  on  the  moral  and  religious  training  of 
children,  probably  worse  than  no  teaching  at  all.  Human  nature  is  prone  to 
evil,  and  it  constantly  needs  the  application  of  the  moral  and  religious  curb, 
especially  during  the  slippery  period  of  youth.  To  teach  a child’s  head,  is  not 
to  educate,  much  less  to  form  his  heart.  Mere  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  book-keeping,  will  not  train  the  pupil  to 
self-denial,  to  virtue,  and  to  the  government  of  the  passions.  Such  a system 
might  do  well  enough  for  Pagans ; it  is  certainly  totally  unfitted  to  Christians. 
It  would  develop — and  it  has  already  developed  to  a fearful  extent  in  this  coun- 
try— that  characteristic  element  in  the  morals  of  pagan  society,  which  Horace 
satirizes  in  his  Jlrs  Poetica,  as  the  one  most  prominent  in  the  Roman  youth  of 
his  day : post  nummos  virtus — after  money  virtue.  Our  youth  are  practi- 
cally trained  up  under  our  Common  School  system,  to  make  money,  honestly 
if  they  can,  but  at  all  events  to  make  money.  They  are,  indeed,  taught  to  be 
moral  and  virtuous,  at  least  so  far  as  it  will  be  convenient  and  conducive  to  the 
main  chance;  knowing  well  that  “ honesty  is  the  best  policy,”  and  that  a moral 
man,  reputed  virtuous  by  his  neighbors,  will  have  much  more  weight  in  society, 
and  will  be  much  more  likely  to  make  money  and  be  well  to  do  in  the  world 
than  one  who  has  not  such  a reputation.  Religion  is  all  very  well  in  its  way, 
it  makes  a man  respectable  in  this  world,  besides  fitting  him,  probably,  for  the 
next;  but  it  must  not  sit  too  heavily  on  us,  much  less  clog  our  progress  towards 
wealth  and  worldly  eminence.  Is  not  man  a progressive  being,  and  was  he  not 
made  for  society?  what  is  the  benefit  of  a religion  which  represses  our  energies 
and  keeps  us  behind  our  rivals  in  the  race  of  life?  Religion  must  be  adapted 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  we  will  have  none  of  it,  and  to  be  adapted  to  the  spi- 
rit of  the  age,  it  must  be  very  elastic,  very  “fast,”  and  very  progressive! 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  maxims  are  expressly  taught  our  youth, 
but  there  is  little  doubt,  that  the  tendency  of  ignoring  religion,  and  even  of  the 
meagre  and  bald  religious  instruction  occasionally  given  in  our  Common  School 
education,  lies  in  this  worldly  and  pagan  direction.  And  such  being  the  case, 
can  reasonable  and  reflecting  men  wonder  that  those  who  have  faith,  and  value 
aright  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls  and  the  souls  of  their  children,  should 
be  shy  of  our  Common  Schools,  or  even  strongly  opposed  to  them  ? That  the 
religious  scruples  of  Catholics  on  this  subject  are  well,  or  at  least  very  strongly 
founded,  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  after  paying  the  heavy  taxes  imposed 
by  the  State,  they  are  impelled  by  their  conscientious  convictions  to  contribute 
vast  additional  sums  of  money  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  as  they 
can  safely  patronize.  In  this  utilitarian  age,  in  which  Mammon  has  far  more 
worshippers  than  the  living  God,  there  can  be  no  more  striking  evidence  of  a 
man’s  sincerity  than  his  willingness  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  to  sacri- 
fice his  worldly  treasures  to  the  requirements  of  his  conscience. 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  say,  that  religious  instruction  is  an  affair  of  the  parental 
hearth  and  of  the  Church,  not  of  the  school-room.  But  if  the  child  has  received 
defective  or  bad  moral  and  religious  training  during  the  whole  day  or  week, 
how  is  the  parent  to  supply  the  deficiency  or  correct  the  wrong  impression  at 
night,  or  the  pastor  on  Sunday?  It  is  easy  to  teach  children  evil,  or  to  let  their 
passions  run  riot;  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  effectually  to  teach  them  good,  or 
to  remove  bad  impressions.  Besides,  many  parents  are  either  not  able  or  not 
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willing  to  impart  religious  instruction  to  their  children  at  home ; and  even  the 
most  zealous  pastor  cannot  always  suffice  for  the  proper  religious  instruction  of 
all  the  children  of  his  district,  especially  if  these  have  been  exposed  during  the 
week  to  other  and  dangerous  influences.  In  the  case  of  Catholic  children  fre- 
quenting our  Common  Schools,  effective  religious  instruction  by  either  parents 
or  pastors  thus  becomes  almost  impossible.  If  such  Catholic  children  are  not 
expressly  taught  what  is  opposed  to  their  religion,  and  if  the  school-books  which 
they  use  are  not  tainted  with  anti- Catholic  prejudice  and  misrepresentations, — 
which  is  too  often  the  case, — they  are  often  singled  out  as  Catholics,  and  per- 
haps “ foreigners/’  by  their  school  companions,  and  sometimes  by  their  teach- 
ers, and  become  objects  of  ridicule.  Thus  numberless  petty  annoyances,  are 
constantly  brought  to  bear  upon  their  tender  minds.  The  result  of  this  training 
is  obvious.  Either  they  become  ashamed  of  their  religion,  grow  suddenly  much 
wiser  than  their  parents,  and  laugh  at  their  simplicity ; or  if  they  have  the  cou- 
rage to  hold  out,  they  continue  to  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  school,  and  un- 
less they  have  a taste  for  this  species  of  martyrdom,  they  have  to  fly  elsewhere 
for  safety.  v 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  nor  even  an  exaggeration.  It  is  a picture  drawn 
from  life,  and  rather  under  than  overdrawn-  Our  Common  Schools,  as  at  pre- 
sent organized,  so  lac  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  are  no  places  for  Catho- 
lic children,  who  are  shut  out  from  them  as  effectually  as  they  would  be  by 
locks  and  bolts.  Catholics  are  thus  forcibly  ejected  from  schools,  which  their 
money  was  extorted  by  law  to  erect,  thus  paying  for  what  they  cannot  enjoy ; 
and  this,  too,  in  a country  boasting  above  all  others  of  its  freedom.  It  is  not 
our  Protestant  fellow-citizens  then,  who  have  a right  to  complain  of  us  in  the 
matter  of  Comirion  Schools ; but  it  is  we  who  have  clearly  a right  to  complain 
of  them.  It  is  the  persecuted  minority  who  may  justly  feel  aggrieved  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  persecuting  majority;  persecuting  precisely  because  they  are 
the  majority,  and  under  our  laws  have  the  might  if  not  the  right  to  persecute. 
For  it  is  persecution,  consider  it  in  what  light  you  may,  to  take  a man’s  money 
by  law,  and  then  to  refuse  him  the  consideration  for  which  this  money  was 
paid,  unless  on  a condition  which  he  cannot  accept  without  sacrificing  his 
conscience/ 

In  a mixed  population  like  ours,  where  there  are  almost  as  many  religious 
creeds  as  there  are  heads,  the  education  of  the  people  through  Common 
Schools,  without  infringing  their  religious  liberty,  is,  we  freely  admit,  a matter 
beset  with  manifold  difficulties.  Yet  we  do  not  believe  that  these  difficulties 
are  wholly  insurmountable.  What  has  been  done,  can  be  done  again;  and 
we  are  prepared  to  show  that  in  communities  very  nearly  similar  to  our  own, 
the  two  things,  general  Common  School  education,  under-  the  auspices  of 
the  State,  and  religious  liberty  on  the  part  of  different  religious  denominations 
in  the  State,  have  been  60  far  reconciled  as  to  obviate,  if  not  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  position,  at  least  the  more  glaring  of  those  wrongs  to  which  we  have 
referred  above,  as  existing  in  our  own  Common  School  system.  What  has 
been  accomplished  and  is  now  done  under  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  in  favor 
of  religious  liberty,  may  be  surely  accomplished  in  this  free  country ; unless, 
indeed,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  we  are  practically  less  free  than  the 
monarchies  of  the  old  world,  in  which  case  our  boasted  love  of  liberty  would 
be  all  a sham- 
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The  learned  author  of  the  article  in  the  Review  then  enters  into  an 
examination  of  the  comparative  conditions  of  Common  School  educa- 
tion in  England,  and  under  the  several  governments  of  the  Continent, 
and  shows  from  a late  work  on  “ The  Social  Condition  and  Education 
of  the  People  of  England  and  Europe,”  by  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  himself 
an  Englishman,  that  in  England,  after  all  her  boasting,  less  is  done  for 
the  education  of  the  masses,  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe : 

While  France  expends  annually  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education  two 
million  pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars,  England  expends  only 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds!  While  France  has  59,838  elemen- 
tary schools  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  government,  England  and  Wales, 
with  about  half  her  population,  has  only  4,000!  Not  only  is  England  immea- 
surably behind  France  and  Austria  in  the  matter  of  popular  education,  but  also 
far  behind  all  the  German  populations,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic! 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  great  problem  of  separate 
schools  has  been  practically  solved  by  nearly  all  the  governments  of 
continental  Europe.  That  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
and  even  Switzerland,  have  separate  schools  for  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants, supported  and  maintained  by  government.  In  reference  to  this 
subject  the  author  has  the  following  remarks : 

The  two  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  education  under  the  auspices  or  con- 
trol of  the  State,  are  parental  rights  and  differences  of  religious  belief  among 
the  population.  No  system  which  glaringly  violates  either  parental  rights  or 
religious  liberty  can  be  logically  advocated,  or  can  permanently  succeed.  This 
has  been  well  understood  by  most  of  the  Continental  European  governments 
which  have  established  Common  Schools ; and  all  of  them,  with  scarcely  an 
exception  known  to  us, — certainly  no  exception  on  the  part  of  Catholic  gov- 
ernments,— have  adopted  provisions  to  secure  those  rights,  some,  indeed,  to  a 
greater,  some  to  a less  extent.  In  all  of  them,  with  hardly  an  exception  known 
to  us,  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  religion  of  their 
parents.  In  all  of  them,  or  nearly  all,  separate  schools,  receiving  their 
regular  <*uota  of  the  school  MONEY,  are  permitted  by  Jaw,  and  whenever 
the  parents  in  any  particular  locality,  being  of  one  religious  sentiment,  whether 
Protestants  or  Catholics,  desire  to  found  such  schools.  In  almost  all  of  them, 
religious  instruction — not  general,  meaningless,  or  vague,  but  detailed  and  full — 
is  deemed  an  essential  and  paramount  part  and  element  of  Common  School 
education.  Religious  instruction,  in  all  of  them,  occupies  the  first  place  in 
the  list  of  branches  to  be  taught;  and  in  all  of  them,  a time  is  specially  set 
apart  for  this  highest  and  noblest  department  of  education.  In  separate  schools* 
the  ministers  of  the  Christian  denomination  to  which  the  parents  of  the  children 
belong,  attend,  at  stated  times,  generally  one  hour  each  day,  to  impart  religious 
teaching.  In  mixed  schools,  which  are  nearly  equally  divided,  the  ministers  of 
the  different  denominations  of  the  parents  of  the  children  teach  regularly  the  Ca^ 
techism  to  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks ; while  in  those  mixed  schools 
where  there  is  hut  a small  minority  of  Catholics  or  Protestants,  the  minority  have- 
the  guarantied  right  to  retire  during  the  hour  devoted  to  religious  instruction* 
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In  not  one  of  all  the  educational  establishments  of  Europe,  whether  Protest- 
ant or  Catholic,  is  there  found  any  thing  exactly  similar  to  our  own  system ; 
either  in  respect  to  compulsory  taxes  to  support  a system,  of  which  the  mino- 
rity do  not  approve,  and  of  which  they  cannot  conscientiously  avail  themselves, 
or  in  regard  to  the  principle  of  teaching  either  no  religion  at  all  in  the  Common 
Schools,  or  of  teaching  one  of  which  any  portion  of  the  children  taught,  or 
their  parents,  would  conscientiously  disapprove.  In  not  one  of  them,  known 
to  us,  is  there  any  compulsory  sectarian  reading  or  sectarian  religious  exercise 
or  worship  in  mixed  schools,  with  the  obligation  on  children,  whose  parents 
conscientiously  disapprove  such  reading  or  worship,  to  attend  the  same.  While 
religious  teaching  is  made,  in  nearly  all  of  them,  a co-ordinate  and  essential 
part  of  Common  School  education,  to  be  imparted  by  their  respective  ministers 
to  children  of  different  religious  persuasions,  without  directly  or  indirectly 
shocking  the  religious  feeling,  or  infringing  the  religious  rights  of  any,  no  one, 
not  even  in  Germany,  is  compelled  by  law  to  send  his  children  to  any  school 
of  which  he  disapproves,  provided  he  be  able  and  willing  to  educate  them  else- 
where, either  in  separate  schools,  allowed  and  supported  by  the  government, 
or  in  other  good  schools  of  his  own  choosing. 

With  these  wise  and  liberal  provisions,  carried  out  in  good  faith,  the  European 
parent  need  have  but  little  apprehension  that  his  child  will  be  seduced  from  the 
faith  in  which  he  wishes  him  to  be  reared  up.  It  was  reserved  for  our  own 
free  and  happy  republic  to  adopt  a system  of  Common  School  education  which 
makes  no  provision  for  religious  instruction,  elsewhere  deemed  so  essential  by 
all  reflecting  and  candid  Christians ; which  will  allow  of  no  separate  schools 
receiving  their  quota  of  support  from  the  School  fund,  created  by  taxing  all 
alike,  and  which  says  to  its  Catholic  citizens,  “ You  will  either  send  your  chil- 
dren to  our  schools,  where  they  will  be  taught  no  religion,  beyond  a few  vague 
generalities,  and  will  be  practically  brought  up  infidels,  or  will  be  trained  up 
to  sneer  at  the  religion  of  their  parents ; or  else  you  will  pay  your  taxes  for 
supporting  these  schools  from  which  you  can  derive  no  possible  benefit  unless 
at  the  sacrifice  of  conscience,  and  then  you  may,  if  you  choose,  tax  yourselves 
again  to  found  such  schools  as  your  over-delicate  conscience  may  find  neces- 
sary !”  There  is,  we  venture  to  say,  no  educational  establishment  in  all  Chris- 
tendom, outside  of  our  own  free  country,  which  is  based  upon  so  unjust  and 
detestable  a tyranny  of  the  majority  over  the  minority  as  that  which  marks 
our  own ! 


It  is  a remarkable  fact,  well  worthy  our  serious  consideration,  that  whereas 
Protestants  have  nowhere  any  reasonable  cause  of  complaint,  in  regard  to  the 
Common  School  system,  in  those  countries  where  Catholics  are  in  the  majority; 
on  the  contrary.  Catholics  are  often  aggrieved  in  their  religious  rights  in  com- 
munities where  Protestants  have  the  political  ascendency ! A striking  example 
of  this  is  found  in  our  own  immediate  neighborhood.  In  Lower  Canada  the 
Catholics  are  in  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  in  Lower  Canada,  Protestants 
are  permitted  to  have  separate  schools  for  their  children ; in  Upper  Canada,  on 
the  contrary,  where  Protestants  have  the  power,  this  equitable  privilege  of  sepa- 
rate schools  such  as  exist  in  Lower  Canada,  has  been  hitherto  denied  to  Catho- 
lics, and  a system  of  petty  annoyance  and  proselytism  has  been  adopted  towards 
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the  latter,  very  similar  to  that  under  which  the  Catholic  minority  is  now  suffer- 
ing under  the  operation  of  our  School  system  in  our  own  republic. 

So  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned,  the  system  of  Common  Schools  in  this 
country  is  a monstrous  engine  of  injustice  and  tyranny.  Practically,  it  operates 
as  a gigantic  scheme  for  proselytism.  By  numerous  secret  appliances,  and 
even  sometimes  by  open,  but  imperfectly  disguised  machinery,  the  faith  of  our 
children  is  gradually  undermined,  and  they  are  trained  up  to  be  ashamed  of, 
and  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  It  were  bad  enough,  if  this  were 
all  done  with  the  money  of  others;  but  when  it  is  accomplished,  at  least  in 
part,  by  our  own  money , it  is  really  atrocious.  It  is  not  to  be  concealed  or  de- 
nied, that  the  so  called  literature  of  this  country,  the  taste  for  which  is  fostered 
by  our  Common  Schools,  and  which  is  constantly  brought  to  bear  on  the  train- 
ing of  our  children,  is  not  of  a character  to  form  their  tender  minds  to  whole- 
some moral  principles,  much  less  to  solid  Christian  piety.  In  general,  so  far  as 
it  professes  to  be  religious,  it  is  anti-Catholic,  and  so  far  as  it  is  secular,  it  is 
pagan.  Some  exceptions  there  probably  are,  but  they  are  merely  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule,  which  is  thereby  confirmed. 

The  frightful  increase  of  immorality  among  the  youth  of  the  rising  generation, 
especially  in  that  portion  of  the  Republic  where  the  Common  School  system  is 
most  fully  carried  out, — as  in  New  England, — proves  that  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  in  our  educational  system;  so  very  wrong  indeed,  that  the 
future  stability  of  our  country  is  thereby  greatly  endangered.  Reflecting  men 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  begin  to  find  this  out,  and  to  seek  after  an  adequate 
remedy  to  the  constantly  growing  evil,  which  threatens,  in  fact,  to  overwhelm 
our  noble  country,  and  this  at  no  distant  day,  under  the  sweeping  torrent  of 
popular  iniquity.  Our  public  newspapers  are  becoming  mere  chronicles  of  hor- 
rid crimes ; — of  murders,  adulteries,  rapes,  robberies,  and  the  disgusting  details 
of  wide-spread  licentiousness ! 


Education,  like  all  other  human  pursuits,  should  be  free,  and  a matter  of  free 
and  general  competition,  leaving  religion  entirely  untrammelled.  Let  the  State 
establish  a system  of  Common  Schools,  if  it  will,  but  let  it  not  infringe  either 
parental  or  religious  rights.  Let  it  even  enact  laws,  if  it  will,  requiring  all  pa- 
rents to  educate  their  children, — as  is  the  case  throughout  Germany, — either  in 
the  Common  Schools,  or  in  some  others  of  their  own  choosing.  Let  it  levy  an 
equitable  tax  upon  all ; but  let  it  guarantee  to  all  the  benefit  of  the  tax.  Let  it 
not  adopt  a School  system  which  practically  closes  its  doors  against  the  children 
of  any  among  the  tax-payers.  Let  it  make  religious  instruction,  to  be  given  in 
detail  by  the  accredited  ministers  of  the  different  religious  denominations,  an 
essential  element  of  the  educational  system.  Let  it,  like  almost  all  other  Chris- 
tian countries,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  acknowledge  the  right  in  every 
denomination  of  Christians,  to  establish  separate  schools,  whenever  they  are 
in  sufficient  numbers  in  particular  localities  to  warrant  them  in  sustaining 
such  schools.  Let  these  separate  schools  be  erected  and  sustained,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Common  Schools,  and  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  State  visitors, 
in  regard  to  the  standard  of  education  therein  adopted  and  carried  out,  but 
entirelyyree  in  the  department  of  religious  instruction.  Let  the  provision  be 
general  for  all  religious  denominations ; — for  Catholics  ask  and  would  accept  of 
no  favor  or  exemption.  Let  the  children  taught  in  these  separate  or  parochial 
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schools,  up  to  the  standard  adopted  by  the  school  law,  as  applied  and  enforced 
by  the  school  visitors  or  superintendents,  receive  their  qu6ta  of  the  Common 
School  fund,  created  by  taxing  all,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
taught.  This  would  be  fair  and  satisfactory  to  all. 

If  this  equitable  system  be  adopted  in  this  country,  as  it  has  been  adopted 
throughout  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  we  have  not  a doubt  of  its  full 
and  complete  success.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  effectual  remedy  to  the  crying 
evils  of  our  present  School  system.  It  may  plead  the  experience  of  the 
past  and  the  wisdom  of  the  present,  in  its  favor.  It  would  tend  to  diminish 
the  manifold  evils  of  sectarianism,  and  would  awaken  a wholesome  com- 
petition among  the  different  classes  of  our  population.  It  would  guarantee 
religious  liberty  to  every  denomination  of  Christians,  in  accordance  with  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  our  noble  Constitution.  It  would  greatly  increase,  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  the  number  of  scholars  frequenting  the  public  schools, 
because  it  would  remove  a crying  injustice,  and  open  wide  the  doors  of  our 
schools  to  all  children.  In  our  cities,  particularly,  where,  under  the  present 
system,  from  a fourth  to  one-half  of  all  the  children  of  a suitable  age  to  attend 
school  are  shut  out  of  the  public  schools , it  would  increase  the  average  attendance 
by  fully  that  proportion.  Nay,  more, — and  this  is  an  argument  specially  adapted 
to  the  comprehension  of  our  age  and  country, — it  would  render  education 
cheaper , — for  “ competition  is  the  life  of  business.” 


CHRISTIAN  FESTIVALS. 

(From  the  French  of  Viieounfc  Walsh.) 

No.  III.— Lent.  ' 

At  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  severity  of  winter  begins  to  pass  away, 
when  the  warm  gales  of  spring  begin  to  make  themselves  felt,  when  society 
begins  to  tire  a little  of  the  pleasures  and  dissipations  so  eagerly  indulged  in 
during  the  cold  weather,  all  at  once,  in  Catholic  countries,  a universal  silence 
overspreads  the  land,  and  folly  sees  her  masquerades,  her  balls,  and  her  routes, 
suddenly  come  to  an  end. 

What  is  it  that  has  so  quickly  restored  the  senses  of  the  mad  world? 

Religion.  She  has  strewed  a little  ashes  on  those  wild  heads  and  made  them 
tame.  These  men,  lately  so  uproarious  in  their  merriment,  have  listened  to  a 
voice  crying  from  the  sanctuary  : 

“ Remember,  man,  thou  art  but  dust,  and  into  dust  thou  shalt  return!” 

And  this  Memento  of  a wholesome  if  unpleasant  truth,  pronounced  by  the 
Church,  has  been  obeyed.  Ash  Wednesday  has  opened  the  holy  Lent,  and 
now  are  commenced  the  days  of  fasting  and  praying,  of  retreat  and  mortifica- 
tion. The  man  who  now  continues  ignorant  of  his  great  end,  who  will  not 
# now  make  an  exertion  to  rise  out  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  is  in- 
deed inexcusable.  For  religion,  the  loving  mother  of  mankind,  offers  on  all 
sides  her  light  and  her  aid,  her  repose  and  her  consolation 

During  the  whole  continuation  of  Lent,  both  in  town  and  in  country,  in  the 
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vast  city  cathedrals  and  in  the  humble  village  chapels,  the  holy  word  never 
ceases  to  resound ; the  ear  of  the  Lord  is  open  in  his  palace,  and  all  that  need 
pardon  cap  approach  him. 

The  Church  lays  aside  every  emblem  of  joy  ; her  robes  are  violet,  no  flowers 
adorn  her  altars,  and  the  pictures  of'  Christ  and  his  saints  are  draped  in  mourning. 

The  Miserere  and  the  Parce  Domine,  have  replaced  canticles  of  exultation, 
and  the  greater  part  of  those  Christians  who  come  to  listen  to  the  word  of 
God,  have  been  careful  to  obey  one  of  his  commands — they  have  observed  the 
fast  ordained  by  the  Church.  Before  midday  they  have  taken  no  food;  but  for 
their  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  alms  to  the  poor,  they  would  have 
abstained  from  flesh  meat  during  the  whole  forty  days,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
evening,  after  sunset,  that  they  will  sit  down  to  a frugal  collation. 

The  most  celebrated  Fathers  of  the  Church  consider  that  this  fast  of  forty 
days  is  an  apostolical  tradition,  or  at  least  that  it  dates  very  little  later  than  the 
apostolical  era.  Many  attribute  its  institution  to  Pope  St.  Telesphon,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  a period  when  many  of  the  disciples  of 
the  Apostles  were  still  to  be  found  on  the  earth.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that 
during  this  pontificate  there  existed  no  statute  of  the  Church  enjoining  the 
fast:  it  was  only  towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century  that  its  observation 
began  to  be  regarded  as  a law  which,  being  established  by  degrees,  at  length 
was  communicated  throughout  the  whole  Church.  It  was  then  that  Lent  was 
placed  immediately  before  Easter,  to  serve  as  a preparation  for  that  great  festival. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Church,  full  of  indulgence,  has  rendered  the  fast 
much  easier  to  her  children  than  formerly ; our  modern  delicacy*  is  almost 
shocked  at  the  austerities  of  the  ancient  Lent.  Even  two  hundred  years  ago, 
there  could  not  be  found  in  a large  city  ten  families  that  did  not  observe  the 
black  fast  from  Ash  Wednesday  till  Easter  Sunday.  If,  on  account  of  the  sick, 
the  butchers  still  continued  to  sell  a few  pounds  of  meat,  it  was  never  seen,  and 
it  was  only  by  night  that  this  kind  of  food  was  brought  into  the  house.  Wine 
too  was  forbidden  for  a long  time 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  rigors,  Religion,  of  course,  has  established  dispensa- 
tions. When  the  Church  commands,  it  is  necessary  to  obey.  But  when  age, 
sickness,  infirmity,  poverty,  stand  in  the  way,  the  ministers  of  a God  of  good- 
ness feel  compassion,  and  never  refuse  dispensations  to  those  that  solicit  them. 

For  a long  time,  the  early  Christians  restricted  them- 
selves to  one  meal  a day,  and  that  meal,  from  which  every  kind  of  savory  food 
was  excluded,  was  not  eaten  until  after  vespers,  that  is,  in  the  evening.  By 
degrees  the  custom  of  taking  this  meal  at  noon  crept  in,  and  the  Church  was 
obliged  at  last  to  tolerate  it.  This  change  led  the  way  to  another.  On  account 
of  the  great  thirst  caused  by  fasting,  the  custom  of  drinking  a little  wine  or 
water  in  the  evening  was  introduced  in  the  eighth  century  among  the  order  of 
St.  Benedict. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  monks,  fearing  that  drinking 
without  eating  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  health,  thought  it  their  duty  to  take 
a small  piece  of  bread  with  what  they  drank  in  the  evening.  On  such  days, 
they  filled  up  the  usual  supper  time  by  extra  reading  in  the  refectory,  and  this 
they  called  going  to  the  Collation , the  Latin  term  for  the  study  of  the  holy 
Fathers. 

Thus  the  word  collation  passed  insensibly  from  the  reading  of  the  conferences 
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to  tbe  slight  evening  repast,  and  began  to  acquire  the  same  meaning  out  in  the 
world,  when  the  seculars*  finding  the  slender  meal  very  conducive  in  diminish- 
ing the  severity  of  the  fast,  thought  proper  to  imitate  the  religious  in  that  par- 
ticular. 

The  origin  of  fasting  is  very  remote,  it  is  almost  as  old  as  grief.  Abraham 
lamenting  Sarah,  Jacob  bewailing  Joseph,  mingled  fasting  with  their  tears  and 
their  prayers. 

Joshua  and  the  elders  of  Israel  remained  prostrate  before  the  ark  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  without  taking  food. 

' But  why  multiply  examples?  In  all  countries, men  in  their  hours  of  distress 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  imposing  privations  on  themselves,  to  guard  against 
the  scourges  that  threatened  to  overtake  them ; at  all  times,  to  turn  aside  mis- 
fortune, they  have  cried  out  to  God,  and  endeavored  to  place  tears  and  sacrificed 
pleasures  between  themselves  and  advancing  adversity. 

Lent  is  a commemoration  of  our  Lord’s  fast  of  forty  days  in  the  desert.  He, 
who  had  never  sinned,  of  course  did  not  need  to  do  penance,  but  he  had  come 
to  teach  men  mortification,  and  he  wished  every  action  of  his  life  would  be  a 
model  and  an  example. 

Solitude,  retirement,  silence,  temperance  and  sobriety  were  good  things  to 
teach  men. 

In  the  whirl  and  agitation  of  society,  there  is  little  room  for  grave  and  pious 
thoughts;  exalting  inspirations  do  not  come  from  the  street.  Elias  was  in  the 
desert  when  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  carried  him  off  in  the  fiery  car.  Silence  and 
solitude  are  not  like  death;  they  impart  a keener  sense  of  individual  existence 
to  the  soul.  It  would  hardly  he  too  much  to  say  that  God  has  allowed  his 
angels  to  remain  in  the  deserts  to  converse  with  the  saints  who  repair  there  in 
search  of  repose. 

This  truce  with  festivity,  then,  this  separation  from  pleasure,  enjoined  by 
Lent,  is  a good  and  salutary  thing.  We  live  in  the  world,  we  know  all  the 
allurements  of  parties  and  balls,  and  it  is  in  sincerity  that  we  ask : Is  it  around 
the  expensive  supper  table,  is  it  amid  the  crush  of  silks  and  feathers,  that  even 
one  single  good  or  great  thought  ever  makes  itself  heard  ? 

No.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  noisy  pleasures  of  society  is,  that  they 
occasionally  numb  or  deaden  our  consciousness  of  pain.  But  retirement  gives 
us  peace  and  a quiet  enthusiasm. 

The  one  intoxicates,  the  other  exalts 

In  modern  times,  the  presence  of  Lent  is  rather  felt  than  perceived.  For- 
merly, the  external  change  in  the  manners  of  society  was  at  least  as  great  as 
the  internal.  In  fact,  nothing  was  more  striking  than  the  arrival  of  Lent  after 
the  joyous  series  of  the  festivals  of  Christmas,  New  Year’s,  Twelfth  Day  and 
Candlemas.  On  Ash  Wednesday,  men  suddenly  assumed  another  aspect. 
There  was  no  longer  the  same  noise  in  the  cities,  the  same  expression  in  the 
crowd.  Instead  of  jugglers  and  mountebanks,  the  streets  were  full  of  pilgrims 
and  penitents.  In  the  evening,  no  more  gay  songs  in  the  square,  no  more 
dances:  nothing  but  pious  hymns  before  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  or  of  the  pa- 
tron saint.  In  the  houses,  no  amusements,  no  feastings ; the  scanty  meals  were 
as  frugal  as  those  of  the  early  Christians.  Accordingly,  all  these  good  souls 
eagerly  looked  forward  for  the  arrival  of  the  joyous  festival  of  Easter. 

Then  indeed,  did  mirth,  the  daughter  of  innocence  and  peace,  once  more  re- 
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turn  to  city  and  country,  to  hut  and  castle;  and  our  fathers,  in  the  exuberance 
of  their  spirits,  indemnified  themselves  for  their  faithful  observance  of  the  se- 
verities of  Lent. 

There  are  people  who  are  surprised  at  seeing  society  becoming  so  sad,  so 
gloomy,  and  never  laughing  the  good  old  laugh  of  the  good  old  times.  But  the 
change  appears  easy  of  explanation.  When  the  waters  of  a river  have  no 
banks  to  restrain  them,  they  spread  themselves  over  a large  surface  and  are  no- 
where deep. 

It  is  so  with  pleasure.  When  it  can  be  indulged  in  every  day,  when  it  has 
no  limits  or  restraints,  it  loses  all  its  vivacity.  We  welcome  its  approach  with 
the  lip-smile  which  we  extend  to  a guest  that  visits  us  too  frequently.  It  would 
indeed  be  a vast  benefit,  if  this  languor,  this  loathing  of  ours,  had  brought  with 
it  wisdom,  and  contempt  for  vanities.  But  unfortunately,  wisdom  has  not  yet 
come;  it  is  listlessness  alone,  and  listlessness  has  never  been  good  for  soul  or 
body. 


DEATH  SCENES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  PERSONAGES. 

The  natural  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  more  morally  appalling  than  the 
tragical  end  of  her  hated  rival,  Mary  Stuart ! “ Days  and  nights  were  passed 

by  her  in  sighs  and  tears.  Her  imagination  conjured  up  the  most  frightful 
phantoms.  At  length  she  refused  to  go  to  bed,  sitting  day  and  night  on  a stool, 
bolstered  up  by  cushions,  seldom  opening  her  lips,  and  declining  all  sustenance. 
For  the  Bishops  and  Lords  of  her  council,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral, she  expressed  the  most  profound  contempt.  He  was  of  her  own  blood ; 
from  him,  she  consented  to  accept  a basin  of  broth,  but  when  he  urged  her  to 
return  to  her  bed,  she  replied  that  if  he  had  seen  what  she  saw  there,  he  would 
never  make  the  request.*  To  Cecil,  who  asked  if  she  had  seen  spirits,  she 
answered,  that  it  was  an  idle  question,  beneath  her  notice.  He  insisted  that  she 
must  go  to  bed,  if  it  were  only  to  satisfy  her  people.  ‘Must!’  she  exclaimed, 
‘ is  must  a word  to  be  addressed  to  princes  ? Little  man,  little  man,  thy  father, 
if  he  had  been  alive,  durst  not  have  used  that  word,  but  thou  art  grown  pre- 
sumptuous because  thou  knowest  that  I shall  die.’  Ordering  the  others  to  de- 
part, she  called  the  Lord  Admiral  to  her,  saying  in  a piteous  tone,  * My  lord,  I 
am  tied  with  an  iron  collar  about  my  neck.’  He  sought  to  console  her,  but  she 
replied, ‘ No,  I am  tied,  and  the  case  is  altered  with  me.’  Her  very  last  words, 
in  reply  to  the  applications  made  fo  her  respecting  the  choice  of  a successor  to 
the  throne,  were,  * I will  have  no  rascal’s  son  in  my  seat ;’  alluding  to  Lord 
Beauchamp,  the  son  of  Lord  Hertford  and  Lady  Catharine  Grey.” 

Charles  the  First,  addressing  himself  immediately  before  his  execution,  to  Dr. 
Juxon,  thus  expressed  himself : “ I die  a Christian,  according  to  the  profession 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  I found  it  left  me  by  ray  father : I have  on  my 
side  a good  cause,  and  a gracious  God.”  The  monarch’s  last  words  were,  M I 
go  from  a corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown !” 

* Was  it  the  blood-stained  form  of  Mary  Stuart? 
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Oliver  Cromwell  appears  to  have  departed  this  life  under  the  pleasing  convic- 
tion of  assured  salvation.  “Tell  me,”  he  said  to  Sterry,  one  of  his  chaplains, 
is  it  possible  to  fall  from  grace?”  “It  is  not  possible,”  replied  the  obsequious 
divine.  “ Then,”  said  the  dying  man,  “ I am  safe,  for  I know  that  I was  once 
in  grace.”  He  then  uttered  a long  prayer  for  the  people,  and  expired  in  the 
course  of  a night  rendered  memorable  in  the  superstitious  imaginations  of  that 
epoch,  by  the  violence  of  the  storm  which  raged  throughout  its  lapse.  The 
Puritans  discovered  that  nature  herself  had  been  convulsed  at  the  death  of  their 
great  protector;  the  Royalists  believed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  on  the  wings  of 
the  whirlwind,  demons  had  come  to  fetch  his  soul  away ! 

The  death-bed  of  Charles  the  Second,  whose  ominous  reign  had  been  fraught 
with  such  calamity  to  the  Catholics,  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  return  of 
the  dying  monarch  to  that  very  religion  which  he  had  so  bitterly  persecuted. 
Kenn,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  had  pertinaciously  proffered  his  ministra- 
tions, and  proposed  administering  the  sacraments,  of  which  the  elements  were 
actually  brought  into  the  royal  chamber : Charles,  however,  doubtingly  said  he 
would  think  about  it.  Availing  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  address  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  knelt  by  the  bedside,  asked  if  he  might  send  for  a Catho- 
lic priest.  “ For  God’s  sake,  do,”  replied  the  king ; “ but  will  it  expose  you 
to  danger?”  The  duke  answered  that  he  cared  not  for  that;  and  ordering  ail 
the  attendants  to  leave  the  room,  introduced  father  Huddleston.  To  this  rev- 
erend confessor.  Charless  expressed  his  desire  to  die  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome:  professed  grievous  sorrow  for  his  past  sins,  and  in  particular 
for  having  deferred  his  reconciliation  to  that  late  hour;  expressed  his  hope  of 
salvation  through  the  merits  of  our  Saviour;  and  participated  in  the  sacraments 
of  penance,  holy  Eucharist,  and  extreme  unction.  A night  of  great  suffering 
ensued.  The  queen  sent  to  crave  pardon  of  her  expiring  lord  : “Alas!”  he 
exclaimed,  “poor  woman,  she  beg  my  pardon ! I beg  hers,  with  all  my  heart ; 
take  back  to  her  that  answer.”" 

The  last  moments  of  the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Monmouth  were  marked  by  cir- 
cumstances of  unusual  horror.  “ He  had  warned  the  headsman  not  to  mangle 
him,  as  he  had  mangled  Lord  Russell;  and  the  very  admonition  seems  to  have 
unnerved  the  man  for  the  execution  of  his  task.  He  took  his  aim  so  unskilfully 
or  struck  so  feebly,  that'he  inflicted  but  a slight  gash,  and  the  sufferer  raising 
his  body  from  the  block,  turned  his  head  to  the  left  side,  as  if  he  meant  to  com- 
plain. After  two  more  strokes,  life  seemed  to  be  extinct,  and  the  executioner, 
alarmed  at  his  own  bloody  work,  threw  down  the  axe,  asserting  with  an  oath 
that  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  would  do  no  more!” 

Lord  Lovatt,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  demeaned  himself  on  the  scaffold 
with  stoical  heroism ; jested  with  the  executioner,  and  when  he  laid  his  head 
on  the  block,  exclaimed,  with  all  the  ardor  of  a Roman  patriot:  “Dulce  et 
decorum  est  pro  patria  mori !” 

The  satirist  Rabelais  preserved  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  the  character  he 
had  always  maintained  for  sneer  and  sarcasm.  Although  he  had  received  all 
the  rites  of  the  Church,  it  was  impossible  for  those  who  surrounded  his  death- 
bed to  ascertain  whether  he  died  a believer  or  an  infidel.  He  dictated  his  will 
in  these  terms : — “ I am  nothing  worth,  owe  a great  deal,  and  give  the  residue 
to  the  poor.” 
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THE  DEATH  OP  ABEL. 

The  above  beautiful  illustration  is  selected  from  the  Pictorial  Bible  Stories,  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Formby  of  Birmingham,  England,  whose  exertions  to  estab- 
lish a series  of  illustrated  books  for  Catholic  youth,  have  been  so  eminently 
successful. 

The  death  of  Abel  is  a marked  event  in  the  early  annals  of  mankind.  Its 
history  is  told  in  a single  sentence.  The  impious  Cain,  jealous  of  the  virtues 
of  his  brother,  rose  up  against  him  and  slew  him,  thus  perpetrating  the  first 
murder  recorded  in  the  history  of  our  race,  and  defiling  the  earth  with  the  un 
natural  crime  of  fratricide. 

The  death  of  the  virtuous  son  of  Eve  has  always  been  regarded  as  a type  of 
the  death  of  the  divine  Son  of  Mary.  The  causes  which  led  to  both  were*  the 
same — -jealousy,  with  its  inseparable  companion,  pride,  instigated  the  wicked 
Cain  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  brother;  the  same  unhallowed 
passions  hurried  the  Jews  to  consummate  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  His 
virtues  and  goodness  were  a reproach  to  their  own  sinful  and  wicked  lives ; the 
crime  of  deicide  was  the  consequence. 

Eve,  with  a maternal  heart  bursting  with  anguish  and  grief,  weeps  over  the 
murdered  remains  of  her  child ; so  also  the  sword  of  sorrow  pierces  the  tender 
heart  of  the  amiable  mother  of  Jesus,  as  she  receives  the  lifeless  body  of  her 
beloved  Son,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  cross! 
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THEIR  IMPORTANCE. 

In  all  ages  the  Church  has  seized  upon  the  instruments  of  the  world,  and 
after  she  has  sanctified  them,  has  converted  them  to  the  service  of  heaven. 
God  most  often  works  by  human  means;  and  the  Church,  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
has  never  deemed  any  human  agency,  not  evil  in  itself,  too  weak  or  insignifi- 
cant to  be  made  conducive  to  her  great  work,  the  .salvation  of  souls. 

She  found  temples  and  altars  and  statues  among  the  gorgeous  palaces  of 
heathen  Rome,  and  upon  the  hill-tops,  and  amid  the  sacred  groves,  and  in  the 
rich  cities  which  gemmed  the  wide  domain  of  Imperial  Caesar — temples  reared 
to  false  gods,  altars  that  smoked  ^ith  bloody  and  unholy  sacrifices,  statues  of 
faultless  beauty  that  personified  vice  and  impurity  for  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
the  refined  heathen  world.  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture  were  devoted  to 
and  had  become  identified  with  demon-worship  : and  the  architect,  the  painter 
and  the  sculptor  lived  and  profited  by  their  beautiful,  but  sensual  and  idolatrous 
works.  When  the  Church  arose  from  her  three  centuries  of  burial  in  the  Cata- 
combs, like  her  Divine  Master  from  the  tomb,  and  ascended  with  Constantine 
to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  triumphant  and  to  triumph  for  ever,  she  did  not 
strike  down  the  temple,  the  altar,  the  statue : she  had  come  to  regenerate  and 
purify  man  and  his  works,  not  to  destroy  them.  She  cleansed  the  temple  of  its 
idolatry  and  dedicated  it  to  the  service  of  the  true  God  : she  adorned  it  with  the 
statues  of  the  Blessed  and  Immaculate  Virgin  and  of  the  apostles  and  saints 
and  martyrs,  an/1  she  reared  therein  her  altar  of  pure  and  holy  and  unbloody 
sacrifice.  She  became  the  inspiration  of  the  artist,  and  she  supernaturalized 
art.  Through  the  ages  that  rolled  on,  she  rapt  up  to  her  high  and  holy  purpose 
all  the  human  power,  and  capacity  and  sense  of  the  beautiful.  Art  was  no 
longer  sensual,  no  longer  material,  no  longer  corrupt  and  impure;  but  elevated, 
spiritualized,  the  obedient  handmaid  of  religion.  The  canvas,  glowing  with 
faith  and  heavenly  beauty  and  embodying  divine  t^uth,  spoke  to  men  of  all 
tongues  the  same  wondrous  lesson,  and  like  the  miraculous  words  of  the  apos- 
tle,^ was  received  and  understood  by  each  in  his  own  tongue.  It  needed  no 
interpreter;  it  became  the  perpetual  figure  and  memorial  of  the  miracle  of 
the  pentecost. 

Touched  with  fire  from  heaven,  the  human  face  and  form  became  radiant 
with  a portion  of  heavenly  beatitude,  and  of  life  of  such  glorious  beauty,  as 
Phidias  and  Apelles  never  dreamed  of,  nor  human  genius  alone  ever  conceived : 
and,  even  now  and  here,  the  canvas  of  Murillo,  and  the  patiently  wrought  ivory 
of  the  unknown  monk,  ever  preaching  with  the  living  eloquence  of  embodied 
thought  the  wondrous  mystery  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  of  the 
Divine  Incarnation  and  Atonement,  awaken  an  irrepressible  religious  awe  and 
veneration  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  faith  and  inspiration 
as  well  as  to  the  language  of  the  great  Spaniard,  and  the  humble  Italian.  From 
the  foul  impurity  of  the  yet  exquisite  art  of  the  buried  cities  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Vesuvius,  from  the  lascivious  beauty  of  the  gracefully  wrought  vases,  the  ini- 
mitable basso  relievos,  and  the  rich  paintings  of  the  halls  of  luxury  and  sin, 
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from  the  nobler  yet  still  sensual  and  material  embodiment  of  the  human  form,, 
and  even  some  of  the  human  virtues,  in  the  statues  of  the  heroes  and  demi- 
gods of  heathenism.  Religion  raised  up,  transformed  and  inspired  the  genius  of 
art  to  produce  those  high  and  holy  works  that  strike  to  sudden  silence  even  the 
gay  and  thoughtless,  and  compel  the  irreverent  and  the  scoffer  to  bow  with  un- 
covered head  in  mute  and  instinctive  homage  before  the  faith-breathing  and 
heavenly  beauty  which  irradiates  them  like  a halo  of  glory. 

The  Church  was  the  patron,  the  creator  of  Christian  art.  Before  her,  man 
was  capable  only  of  natural  excellence;  she  raised  man  to  the  supernatural  and 
inspired  his  genius  to  a lofty  success  that  seemed  almost  supernatural.  Yet  all 
men  did  not  posses  this  divine  afflatus : and  the  life  of  genius  cannot  well  be 
copied.  Its  form,  its  outline,  and  the  dead  body  of  its  work  may  be  reproduced, 
but  the  evanescent  spirit  that  lives  only  under  its  magic  touch,  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred by  less  skillful  hands.  Nevertheless^  the  faithful  copyist,  repeating  the 
great  masters,  like  the  patient  monk  transcribing  ever  and  ever  the  sacred  vo- 
lumes of  old,  multiplied  these  picture  sermons;  and  the  churches  and  public 
places  every  where  were  filled  with  memorials  that  recalled  alike  to  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned  at  a glance,  the  lessons  of  faith,  and  the  models  of  a holy  life. 

With  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  press  arose  new  necessities.  Popular 
religious  teaching  had  been  oral  and  in  the  churches,  and  indeed  to  a considera- 
ble extent  continued  to  be,  until  the  multiplication  and  cheapness  of  books,  and 
the  still  later  introduction  of  newspapers  and  journals  rendered  it  proper  that 
this  great  engine  should  be  brought  forward  more  prominently  and  made  the 
instrument  of  combating  general  errors,  the  vehicle  of  conveying  sound  instruc- 
tion and  edification,  and  thus,  like  the  older  arts,  become  the  handmaid  of 
religion.  Error  had:  run  riot  with  the  press,  and  at  one  period  seemed  almost 
to  have  claimed  it  as  its  peculiar  instrument.  But  the  press  has  never  yet  been 
so  entirely  perverted  as  were  painting  and  sculpture  to  the  service  of  the  enemy 
of  man,  yet  the  Church  elevated  painting  and  sculpture  to  the  service  of  God 
and  the  edification  of  man : and  so  it  will  be  with  the  press.  She  has  ever 
struggled  for  its  possession,  and  she  will  yet  possess  it.  As  she  has  inspired 
and  still  inspires  great  artists,  so  she  has  inspired  and  will  continue  to  inspire 
great  and  earnest  publicists  and  send  them  forth  to  battle  in  defence  of  truth 
against  the  delusions  of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  Yet  in  these  great 
struggles  the  literature  of  youth  was  too  much  overlooked  and  neglected.  * 

Modern  art  added  to  the  power  of  the  press,  the  power  of  the  painter’s  art, 
rude  and  unseemly  at  first  and  little  like  the  costly  works  of  the  best  engravers, 
but  still  attractive  to  the  uncultivated  taste  and  improving  in  artistic  execution 
with  the  extension  of  the  patronage  which  it  invited,  until  now,  the  cheap 
magazines,  the  newspapers,  and  the  very  toy  books  of  the  children,  sustained 
by  the  wideness  of  their  circulation,  are  illustrated  with  engravings  of  great 
skill  and  beauty.  Unfortunately  most  of  these  books,  magazines  and  papers  are 
at  least  dangerous  to  the  Catholic,  many  of  them  openly  at  war  with  his  faith ; 
not  a few  with  Christianity,  and  some  subversive  of  all  morality.  Of  this  class, 
those  that  profess  the  greatest  liberality  are  perhaps  not  the  least  fatal.  The 
Catholic  reader  will  be  startled  and  repelled  by  the  open  hostility  and  avowed 
assault,  but  he  may  find  his  faith  at  last  gradually  weakened  and  undermined 
by  an  insidious  liberalism. 

But  it  is  for  the  young  that  these  works  offer  the  greatest  temptations  and 
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possess  the  greatest  dangers.  Youth  naturally  love  pictures  and  beautiful  pic- 
tures, for  the  love  of  beauty  and  the  capacity  to  enjoy  it,  is  fresh  and  untar- 
nished in  their  hearts ; and  the  picture  presents  to  them,  as  it  were,  the  reality 
of  a fact  or  an  idea  which  they  at  once  take  in  and  comprehend,  and  store  away 
as  the  form  and  figure  of  an  event  which  had  passed  before  their  eyes.  Pic- 
torial books,  uniting  the  old  art  once  so  elevated  by  the  Church,  with  the  newer 
one  she  is  struggling  to  elevate,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  all, — pictorial  books 
for  the  young  and  the  unlearned,  and  elegantly  illustrated  works  of  a still  higher 
order  for  the  mature  and  the  educated.  Pictorial  books  are  the  toys  of  children 
now ; and  their  first  lessons  are  learned  in  their  eager  haste  to  know  the  history 
of  the  illustration  that  attracts  their  eyes.  Silly  stories,  some  of  but  doubtful 
moral  tendency,  illustrated  toy  books,  and  even  primers  and  spelling  books  that 
are  but  half-concealed  Protestant  tracts,  pictorial  “ Histories  ” and  “ Lives,”  by 
“Uncles”  and  “Aunts”  of  every  possible  name  and  surname,  deeply  tainted 
with  prejudice  and  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of  error,  are  scattered  in  myriads 
over  the  land,  and  too  often  pass  indiscriminately  into  the  hands  of  Catholic 
youth,  resulting  in  the  weakening  of  parental  authority,  a growing  indifference 
to  the  Church,  irreverence  for  holy  things  and  final  loss  of  faith. 

We  remember  well  the  avidity  with  which  ii\  early  youth  we  swallowed  up 
the  contents  of  volume  after  volume  of  “ Peter  Parley,”  and  though,  as  far  as 
we  remember,  these  books  were  for  that  period  comparatively  less  prejudiced 
than  the  general  run  of  books  of  the  sort,  we  formed  many  notions  and  received 
many  impressions  which  it  required  years  afterwards  to  eradicate. 

Every  book  teaches,  even  if  it  be  only  by  implication  and  by  deduction  from 
the  words  of  the  barest  narrative,  more  or  less  of  moral  or  religious  principle  or 
the  reverse.  No  man  can  narrate  a fact  without  giving  it  the  tinge  of  his  own 
thought  and  conveying  with  it,  to  some  slight  extent  at  least,  the  measure  of 
his  own  judgment  upon  it.  Those,  therefore,  who  set  out  to  write  books  for 
children,  cannot,  if  they  would,  free  them  from  the  expression  of  their  otvn 
views,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  even  the  least  objectionable  of  those  books 
from  Protestant  sources,  present  when  closely  analyzed  the  germ,  so  to  call  it, 
of  the  Protestant  thought  and  doctrine.  This,  the  strong  and  well  developed 
Catholic  mind  would  reject  and  perhaps  pass  unnoticed,  but  it  would  bury  itself 
in  the  delicately  sensitive  mind  of  youth,  fully  open  to  the  slightest  new  im- 
pression, expand  and  go  on  developing  itself  alongside  of  and  counter  to  the 
Catholic  teaching,  often,  from  want  of  opportunity,  capacity,  or  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  parent,  too  insufficiently  given  to  eradicate  the  evil  seed,  and  at 
length  end  in  that  indifference  and  loss  of  faith  sadly  exhibited  in  some  out  of 
the  recent  generations  of  Catholic  children  in  this  country.  This  result  was 
aided  and  hastened  by  other  outside  influences  of  association  upon  the  mind  of 
the  Catholic  child,  particularly  of  the  uneducated,  in  the  midst  of  Protestant 
communities.  The  monthly,  or  even,  in  some  of  the  most  favored  localities, 
the  weekly  catechism  class  did  not  protect  the  young  mind  entirely  from  the 
baleful  effects  of  the  month’s  or  week’s  breathing  in  the  atmosphere  of  error, 
besides  the  temptation  of  pictorial  tracts  assiduously  cast  into  every  door,  and 
illustrated  papers  and  toy  books,  fatal  gifts  of  designing  or  inconsiderate  friends, 
instilling  an  insidious  poison,  which  many  parents  are  too  unsuspecting  or  loo 
indifferent  to  discover  and  correct.  There  were  no  fascinating  Catholic  books 
for  children,  and  few  but  the  rudest  pictures.  There  was  the  small  catechism. 
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only  remembered  by  some  as  a hard  lesson  to  be  learned ; but  there  was  little 
to  awaken  in  the  young  mind  all  its  natural  sense  of  material  beauty,  and,  by 
connecting  it  with  and  displaying  through  it  the  beauty  of  the  faith  and  teach- 
ing and  history  of  the  Church,  seize  hold  of  the  warm  fancy,  and,  filling  all  the 
wants  of  the  imagination,  make  its  indelible  impressions  upon  the  heart,  while 
it  instructed  the  reason  and  fortified  the  understanding  against  all  outward  hos- 
tile impressions.  We  speak  from  experience.  In  the  large  rural  congregation, 
where  our  earliest  years  were  passed,  regular  semi-monthly  catechism  classes 
were  held  by  the  good  pastor  whose  whole  time  was  divided  among  several 
considerable  and  widely  distant  churches,  as  is  still  generally  the  case  through- 
out the  country  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  our  priests,  and  the 
wide  territory  over  which  their  people  are  distributed.  His  whole  attention 
might  well  have  been  fully  absorbed  by  one  charge,  but  all  had  to  be  attended 
as  well  as  under  the  circumstances,  could  be  done.  He  had  little  opportunity 
therefore  to  watch  over  the  particular  training  of  each  family  and  to  observe 
and  supply  all  deficiencies.  In  some  families  there  were  daily,  in  some  weekly 
lessons  and  instructions,  in  some  children  -were  left  to  their  outside  associations, 
until  the  returning  church  Sunday  recalled  them  to  the  crowded  class.  There 
were  no  Catholic  child’s  books,  or  illustrated  Bible  stories,  and  no  Catholic 
Youth’s  Magazine,  such  as  the  excellent  one  now  issued  and  within  the  reach 
of  the  poor,  or  which  those  of  the  congregation  in  better  circumstances  could, 
at  a little  cost,  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  the  children,  whether  of  poor  or 
negligent  parents,  affording  them  an  innocent,  attractive,  yet  highly  instructive 
source  of  amusement,  and  one  calculated  at  the  same  time  to  arm  and  protect 
them  against  outside  evil  influences.  It  was,  as  it  is  still  in  many  places,  all 
the  other  way.  There  were  mixed  schools,  mixed  associations;  and  the  attrac- 
tions, the  illustrations  and  the  amusements  were  against  or  at  best  indifferent  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  calculated  to  render  the  child  indif- 
ferent to  them.  Of  these  earlier  classes,  some  grew  up  good  and  faithful  chil- 
dren of  the  Church,  of  some  we  have  lost  sight,  and  others,  less  carefully 
guarded,  have  been  lost  to  the  Church  and  wandered  into  other  folds.  Many 
of  these  last  might  have  been  saved,  had  the  teaching  of  the  parent, — for  upon 
that  to  a greater  degree  here  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  priests  in 
many  portions  of  our  country,  must  the  planting  of  the  faith  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  depend, — been  aided  when  narrow  and  imperfect,  and  supplied  when 
wanting  from  incapacity  or  neglect,  by  the  attractive  lessons  and  sound  teach- 
ings conveyed  by  such  works  as  we  have  alluded  to,  and  by  the  early  and  strong 
impressions  which  their  striking  illustrations  would  have  made  upon  their  un- 
perverted and  pliable  minds.  These  little  illustrated  pages  would  have  been  so 
many  quiet  yet  constantly  active  assistants  to  the  good  pastor  in  his  arduous 
labors,  reviving  his  lessons  during  his  necessary  absence,  renewing  his  exhorta- 
tions, and  impressing  his  teachings  upon  their  memories  and  their  hearts,  by  a 
series  of  beautiful  artistic  mnemonics. 

The  •earlier  books  of  the  kind  accessible  to  Catholics,  were  of  an  inferior 
character.  The  limited  circulation  of  an  English  Catholic  work  did  not  justify 
publishers  in  employing  the  best  art,  or  if  they  did,  compelled  them  to  sell  their 
books  at  a price  that  excluded  those  who  most  needed  their  benefits  from  their 
^possession.  The  illustrations,  too,  were  deficient  in  accuracy  of  relation,  cos- 
tume and  scenery,  and  gave  but  imperfect  ideas  of  the  reality.  This  same 
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want  was  felt  in  England,  and  the  same  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  success. 
A costly  steel  plate  would  in  time  be  defaced,  and  an  expensive  wood  engraving 
of  a perfect  design  would  soon  wear  out  and  require  renewal  at  its  original 
cost,  and  perhaps  without  its  original  beauty  : and,  even  while  they  lasted,  they 
were/in  the  hands  of  but  one  publisher  and  accessible  but  to  one  people. 

Thus,  for  the  English-speaking  people,  it  seemed  that  this  great  instrument 
of  a beautifully  illustrated  literature,  would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  large 
majority  who  were  either  Protestants,  or  indifferent  or  hostile  to  religion,  and 
who  by  their  extensive  patronage  could  alone  furnish  publishers  with  the  means 
of  wielding  it  effectually;  and  therefore  it  became  a fearl’ul  weapon  against  the 
truth,  spreading  abroad  ridicule  and  contempt  upon  things  most  sacred  in  the 
Church.  From  the  London  Punch,  and  Harper’s  Monthly  and  Weekly,  to  the 
lowest  flash  illustrated  paper,  and  the  demoniacal  yellow  covered  novels,  the 
evidence  of  this  is  apparent. 

To  be  continued. 


FATHER  ANGEL,  THE  REDEMPTORIST. 


From  the  French  of  Delacroix. 

There  lived  in  Marseilles,  in  the  year  1780,  in  the  convent  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Redemption,  an  old  sick  religious,  who  for  many  years  had  not  quitted  his 
native  town.  Nothing  could  appear  more  venerable  than  the  figure  of  this  old 
man.  His  forehead,  quite  bald,  shone  with  a sweet  serenity;  his  long  white 
beard  and  the  deep  wrinkles  which  furrowed  his  pale  and  emaciated  features, 
showed  that  the  heart  of  this  man  must  have  supported  great  assaults,  and  that 
his  life  must  have, been  hard  and  laborious.  For  nearly  the  sixty  years  that  he 
had  embraced  a religious  life,  his  care  and  his  persevering  courage  had  restored 
to  liberty  an  immense  number  of  captives.  He  had  been  seen  successively  at 
Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  upon  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  in  Constanti- 
nople. There  was  not  a single  seaman  of  the  ports  of  Marseilles  and  Toulon 
who  did  not  know  Father  Angel,  so  many  voyages  had  he  made.  The  old  in- 
valids of  the  royal  marine  pointed  him  out  with  respect  to  the  new  generation 
who  had  replaced  them,  and  the  young  revered  him  as  the  old  friend  of  their 
fathers,  and  as  a man  who  had  acquired  great  experience  in  navigation  and  its 
dangers.  Thus,  when  Father  Angel  appeared  at  the  port,  supporting  on  a 
holly-hock  stick  his  tottering  steps,  on  a sudden,  by  a spontaneous  motion,  every 
head  was  uncovered,  and  every  sailor’s  hat  waved  in  the  air  as  a sign  of  respect 
and  joy.  The  young  cabin  boys  disputed  with  each  other  the  honor  of  offering 
their  arm  to  the  old  man,  in  order  to  conduct  him  to  the  end  of  his  favorite 
walk.  This  was  generally  to  the  square  of  the  Tourette,  between  St.  John’s 
fort  and  the  old  temple  of  Diana,  which  has  become  the  cathedral  church  of 
Marseilles.  From  this  elevated  platform.  Father  Angel  contemplated  with  de- 
light the  scene  which  stretched  before  him.  At  his  right  the  coasts  of  France 
faded  away  from  his  sight  and  lost  themselves  in  the  distance ; on  the  left  rose 
a long  chain  of  mountains,  and  the  sterile  and  picturesque  islands,  at  the  foot 
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of  which  the  waves,  even  in  calm  weather,  dashed  violently ; before  him  the 
sea  stretched  its  broad  azure  pathway,  which  the  old  man  had  so  often  traversed. 
He  remained  whole  hours  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  those  wonders,  re- 
calling to  mind  the  strange  adventures  which  had  marked  his  long  career,  and 
the  dangers  which  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape.  When  the  set- 
ting sun  appeared  to  throw  his  last  rays  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  the  old  man 
was  accustomed  to  recite  the  evening  prayer  of  the  seamen*  such  as  he  had 
said  on  board  the  ships  during  more  than  half  a century  ; he  tried  to  sing  with 
his  broken  voice  the  beautiful  hymn  to  our  Lady  of  good  Succor;  afterwards, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  some  bystander,  he  went  back  to  his  cell,  addressing 
words  of  edification  to  the  persons  who  surrounded  him,  thanking  them  for 
their  affectionate  cares,  and  telling  them,  with  a sweet  resignation1,  that  he  was 
near  his  end,  but  that  he  thanked  God  for  having  brought  him  through  so  many 
trials  to  die  in  the  bosom  of  his  country,  in  his  native  town,  where  he  had  pro- 
nounced the  solemn  vow  to  give  himself  up  to  the  relief  of  his  fellow  creatures.^ 

Such,  in  1780,  was  Father  Angel  of  the  Redemption.  A relation  of  the 
author  of  this  work  setting  out  for  Egypt,  saw  him  in  the  month  of  September 
of  the  same  year;  when  he  came  back,  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 
Father  Angel  was  no  more;  but  the  remembrance  of  the  old  man  was  so  dear 
to  those  who  had  known  him,  that  the  stranger  wished  to  go  and  cast  flowers 
and  pray  upon  the  tomb  of  the  good  man;  afterwards,  with  the  honest  sim- 
plicity of  youth,  he  questioned  some  Fathers  of  the  Redemption,  and  obtained, 
concerning  their  ancient  brother,  some  particulars  which  we  are  happy  to  have 
gathered. 

Father  Angel  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Pro- 
vence; many  of  his  relations  held  the  most  eminent  places  in  parliament;  his 
maternal  grandfather  had  commanded  a fleet  in  the  Levant,  and  the  count,  his 
father,  was  governor  of  one  of  the  strong  towns  of  the  south.  He  himself  had 
gone  through  an  excellent  course  of  studies  at  Aix,in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  had  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  scholars  formed  under 
the  care  of  those  able  masters.  When  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  he  com- 
manded a regiment  of  cavalry,  and  served  in  the  army  with  distinction  during 
four  years,  and  obtained  the  approbation  of  his  superiors  and  equals.  At  this 
time  he  asked  in  marriage  a lady  of  Marseilles,  for  whom  he  had  long  enter- 
tained a secret  affection.  He  was  handsome,  well-formed,  and  in  the  flower  of 
youth;  his  name,  fortune,  and  brilliant  qualities  must  have  secured  him  a fa- 
vorable reception;  her  parents  were  also  flattprod  to  see  their  daughter  courted 
by  the  young  count  Arthur  . . .,  whose  praise  was  in  every  mouth.  The 
lady  on  her  side  was  sensible  of  the  attentions  of  her  lover.  The  young  per- 
sons saw  each  other  for  some  time,  and  their  mutual  affection  derived  fresh  force 
from  these  visits,  in  which  the  young  officer  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
all  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  heart.  Arthur  counted,  with  all  the  vivadity 
of  impatience,  the  moments  which  still  delayed  his  happiness.  In  the  mean- 
time the  days  passed  away,  and  the  long  wished  for  time  was  almost  within  his 
grasp,  when  a sudden  and  inexplicable  change  struck  him  like  a thunderbolt. 
The  parents  politely  refused  the  young  count,  and  the  lady  did  not  attempt  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  motives  of  this  hasty  rupture.  On  the  contrary,  the 
better  to  shield  herself  from  all  the  inquiries  and  investigations  which  her  lover 
might  make,  she  quitted  the  town,  and  secretly  withdrew  to  a remote  country 
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house.  Nobody  ever  knew  the  true  causes  of  this  sudden  resolution ; but  some 
words  which  once  fell  from  the  young  count,  led  to  the  belief  that  they  were 
not  to  the  honor  of  the  family  with  which  he  was  to  have  been  allied. 

Six  months  after,  it  was  said  that  the  lady  had  just  contracted  an  advantage- 
ous marriage  with  a rich  Genoese,  who  took  her  to  his  country. 

At  this  news,  poor  Arthur,  who  from  the  most  violent  despair  had  fallen  into 
the  most  deep  dejection,  took,  on  a sudden,  a strange  resolution.  Tranquility 
appeared  again  on  his  countenance,  and  his  relations  and  friends  thought  that 
he  had  resolved  to  occupy  his  position  in  the  world,  from  which  he  had  lived 
apart  for  six  months.  They  were  deceived  ; the  blow  which  the  heart  of  the 
young  man  had  received  was  too  deep  to  be  forgotten,  and  he  dared  not  trust 
that  world  which  had  so  cruelly  abused  him.  In  his  despair  he  had  compas- 
sionated mankind ; all  appeared  to  him  false,  selfish,  and  liars;  could  he  com- 
promise himself  with  them?  Ought  he  not,  like  the  young  eagle  tired  with  a 
rapid  flight,  fold  his  wings  and  disappear?  Oh!  had  he  nourished  in  his  heart 
the  desolating  doctrines  of  materialism,  and  of  that  false  philosophy  which  daily 
makes  so  many  victims,  perhaps  the  unfortunate  young  man  in  his  despair 
would  have  called  on  death  to  come  to  his  aid ; perhaps  he  would  have  found 
a horrid  shelter  in  suicide.  But  the  solid  instructions  which  he  had  received 
from  his  studies,  the  propriety  of  his  mind  and  his  good  heart  had  always  kept 
him  faithful  and  attached  to  religion.  It  was  in  her  bosom  that  he  went  to  look 
for  the  consolations  which  he  so  greatly  wanted;  it  was  religion  which  inspired 
him  with  4he  noble  and  generous  design  which  he  had  the  courage  to  fulfil. 

Society  had  lost  for  Arthur  all  its  charms,  he  felt  that  it  could  not  render  him 
happy,  and  it  would  always  be  useless  to  him ; but  his  Christian  heart  told  him 
that  his  was  not  a sufficient  reason  to  fly  from  it,  and  that  he  might  not,  like  a 
coward,  shrink  from  the  duties  which  God  had  imposed  on  him,  by  making 
him  born  in  the  bosom  of  that  same  society.  Society  had  betrayed  him  ; well, 
let  him  devote  himself  to  its  happiness!  Society  was  useless  to  him,  for,  as  a 
recompense  for  his  sweetest  feelings  deceived,  it  would  only  offer  to  him  errors 
and  vanities ; then  let  him  consecrate  his  whole  life  to  its  service,  and  render  it 
efficacious,  true  and  incontestable  services ! Such  is,  in  fact,  the  heroic  spirit 
of  Christianity ; it  pursues  with  its  benefits  the  ungrateful  and  disdainful  world, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  it  calms,  by  a secret  charm,  the  most  lacerated  hearts, 
it  knows  how  to  make  individual  grief  and  vexations  conducive  to  the  general 
welfare  of  society. 

Arthur  did  not  let  the  generous  design  which  he  entertained  be  known ; he 
resigned  his  command  in  the  army,  settled  his  business,  and  one  day  Marseilles 
learnt  that  the  young  and  brilliant  count  . . . had  entered  the  noviciate  in  the 
convent  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Redemption.  When  his  time  of  trial  was  elapsed,* 
he  took  with  the  religious  dress  the  name  of  Father  Angel  of  the  Redemption, 
which  thenceforth  supplanted  his  feudal  name,  and  his  titles  of  nobility.  Soon 
after  he  made  his  first  voyage  to  the  Levant,  under  the  direction  and  patronage 
of  ohe  of  the  ancient  brethren  of  the  order.  The  wisdom  and  high  prudence 
which  he  showed  in  this  remote  expedition,  brought  upon  him  at  his  return  a 
mark  of  satisfaction  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  his  superiors.  They  sent 
him  the  following  year  to  Tunis  by  himself,  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  the  cap- 
tives which  were  detained  in  that  city.  Till  then  his  admirable  sacrifice  had  not 
been  exposed  to  any  of  those  extraordinary'  temptations,  which  so  greatly  ex- 
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pose  weak  courage  and  wavering  vocations.  But  on  the  occasion  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking.  Father  Angel  was  subjected  to  one  of  those  trials  which 
are  seldom  overcome. 

Just  as  the  ship  which  carried  him  entered  the  port  of  Tunis,  a pirate,  who 
had  arrived  a few  hours  tefore  him,  unloaded  the  goods  which  he  had  stolen, 
and  landed  all  his  prisoners.  Father  Angel  hastened  towards  those  unhappy 
persons,  thanking  God  that  his  presence  would  free  them  from  the  horrors  of 
slavery.  What  were  his  emotions  when  he  saw  amongst  them  a woman  of 
great  beauty,  most  elegantly  dressed,  and  when  he  recognized  in  her  the  woman 
who  had  been  unfaithful  to  her  oaths  of  love,  and  whose  fickleness  had  upset 
his  whole  life?  Father  Angel  drew  back,  as  if  he  had  feared  that  the  enemy  of 
mankind  was  laying  snares  lor  his  perseverance  and  faith.  However,  triumph- 
ing over  his  trouble  and  emotion,  he  drew  near  the  master  to  whose  lot  she  had 
fallen.  He  learnt  that  she  had  been  captured  near  Genoa,  and  that  her  husband, 
in  his  endeavors  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  pirates,  had  been  killed  in  battle. 
The  beautiful  captive  had  remarked  the  presence  of  Father  Angel  of  the  Re- 
demption, and  she  waited  in  the  pangs  of  uneasiness  for  the  result  of  his  dis- 
course with  the  pirate;  but  nothing  had  showed  her  that  she  had  before  her 
eyes  her  ancient  lover  Count  Arthur.  His  face  pale,  and  changed  by  the  moral 
torments  which  he  had  endured,  and  by  the  austerities  to  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted, the  long  mourning  dress  which  enveloped  him  like  a sack,  tended  to 
prevent  his  being  known.  But  in  the  debate  which  was  raised  between  Father 
Angel  and  the  corsair,  an  accent  of  that  voice  which  was  so  well  known  to  her, 
struck  the  ear  of  the  young  woman.  No  more  doubt!  Arthur  is  the  person 
who  is  there!  Arthur,  whose  heart  she  has  driven  to  despair,  whose  love  she 
has  disdained ! Arthur,  who  holds  in  his  hands  her  liberty,  and  the  sentence  for 
all  her  life!  She  wishes  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet;  but  her  heavy  chains  pre- 
vent her  from  making  a step;  she  heaves  a thrilling  shout  and  laints  away. 
Father  Angel  ordered  the  necessary  succors  to  be  given  to  her;  afterwards,  sub- 
duing all  the  different  emotions  of  his  heart,  he  hastened  to  conclude  the  bargain 
with  the  pirate ; and  in  order  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  meeting 
the  eyes  of  that  woman  whom  he  had  so  much  loved,  he  caused  her  to  be  con- 
ducted on  board  an  European  vessel  which  was  to  set  sail  within  a few  days. 
But  the  eagerness  with  which  he  broke  her  fetters  did  not  make  him  forget  that 
other  unfortunate  persons  claimed  from  him  the  same  service.  He  paid  the 
ransom  of  all  those  unhappy  people,  and,  thanks  to  his  cares,  they  were  all  con- 
ducted on  board  the  vessel  which  was  to  carry  them  to  their  country.  The 
woman  to  whom  Count  Arthur  had  devoted  his  love,  only  obtained  from  the 
Father  of  the  Redemption  the  privilege  of  being  the  first  person  to  be  ransomed. 

All  the  captives  were  waiting  to  return  to  Europe  under  the  patronage  of 
their  deliverer,  every  moment  they  fancied  they  saw  his  boat  coming  from  the 
shore  towards  them.  The  day  of  setting  out  which  the  captives  waited  for  had 
arrived,  and  they  showed  their  impatience  by  shouts  which  could  be  heard  from 
the  shore.  Every  eye  was  turned  towards  the  port;  a woman  in  particular, 
who  had  sat  motionless  and  silent  in  the  cabin,  had  not  quitted  for  many  days 
the  port-hole  which  looked  towards  the  shore,  and  appeared  to  devour  the  earth 
with  her  restless  looks.  Suddenly,  at  the  sound  of  the  gun  for  departure,  the 
young  woman  shuddered,  for  a light  ship  came  from  the  harbor,  and  rowed  to- 
wards the  vessel  which  unreefed  her  sails ; but  in  proportion  as  the  boat  drew 
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near,  instead  of  the  black  garment  of  the  Father  of  the  Redemption,  she  only 
saw  the  turban  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  port,  whom  Father  Angel  sent  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  a captive,  a letter  addressed  to  the  superior  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Redemption  in  Marseilles.  In  that  letter,  which  is  preserved  as  a relic, 
for  it  breathes  the  most  touching  simplicity  and  the  roost  sublime  virtues,  Father 
Angel  gives  an  account  to  his  superiors  of  the  results  of  his  mission,  and  of  the 
motives  of  prudencevwhich  prevented  him  from  coming  back  to  Europe  with 
the  captives.  He  told  him  that  as  the  season  was  advanced,  he  would  pro- 
bably find  no  opportunity  of  returning  to  Europe,  but  that  he  preferred  to  pass 
the  winter  among  the  infidels,  rather  than  expose  his  weakness  and  compromise 
the  favor  which  God  had  done  him  by  calling  him  to  his  service. 

It  was  a true  desolation  for  all  the  captives  not  to  be  able  to  express  their 
gratitude  t$  the  humble  religious,  who  so  well  justified  the  name  which  he  had 
taken  at  his  consecration  to  God.  Some  of  them  related,  on  their  arrival  at 
Marseilles,  that,  during  all  the  passage,  they  had  seen  big  tears  trickling  down 
the  cheeks  of  their  young  companion,  and  tlipt  she  had  many  times  declared 
her  intention  to  take  the  veil  as  soon  as  she  reached  her  native  land. 

Father  Angel  followed  with  his  eyes  the  receding  ship,  till  it  had  disappeared 
on  the  horizon.  Then  kneeling  down  upon  the  sand,  he  addressed  humble  and 
fervent  thanksgivings  to  God,  for  the  double  victory  which  he  had  made  him 
gain ; the  first,  in  the  moment  of  his  despair,  when  desertion  of  the  faithless 
one  tore  his  heart;  the  other,  when  a minute  of  hesitation  might  have  betrayed 
his  will  and  his  good  resolutions. 


SONNET. 

Methought,  that  in  a calm  and  leafy  bower 

I rested,  where  the  purple  flowers  were  springing, 
And  from  their  buds  of  bloom  and  beauty  flinging, 
On  loaded  gales  their  odor’s  richest  power: 

Watching  the  evening’s  warm  and  sunny  shower, 

I heard  the  woods,  and  plains,  and.  valleys,  ringing 
With  every  feather’d  denizen’s  glad  singing, 

For  such  a scene,  and  such  a gentle  hour. — 

O faithless  vision!  faithless  and  untrue! 

Nor  bower,  nor  bud,  nor  odor  sweet  is  here, 

Nor  song  of  bird — instead  of  these  I view  ' 

The  City’s  walls  of  aspect  dark  and  drear, 

And,  for  the  skies  of  deep  ethereal  blue, 

Long-volumed  clouds  of  murky  smoke  appear. 


Choice  of  Friends. — We  should  ever  have  it  fixed  in  our  memories,  that  by 
the  character  of  those  whom  we  choose  for  our  friends , our  own  is  likely  to  be 
formed , and  will  certainly  be  judged  of  by  the  world.  We  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  slow  and  cautious  in  contracting  intimacy ; but  when  a virtuous  friendship 
is  once  established,  we  must  ever  consider  it  as  a sacred  engagement. — Blair. 
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SIMTJL  ET  JUCUNDA  ET  IDONEA  DICERE  VITAL 

MAXIMS  AND  EEFLECTIONS. 

Sayings  of  Poor  Richard.* — It  would  be  thought  a hard  government  that 
should  tax  its  people  one-tenth  part  of  their  time,  to  be  employed  in  its  service; 
but  idleness  taxes  many  of  us  much  more:  sloth,  by  bringing  on  diseases,  abso- 
lutely shortens  life.  “Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  faster  than  labor  wears,  while 
the  used  key  is  always  bright,”  as  Poor  Richard  says.  But  dost  thou  love  life, 
then  do  not  squander  time,  for  “that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of,”  as  Poor  Rich- 
ard says.  How  much  more  than  is  necessary  do  we  spend  in  sleep!  forgetting 
that  “the  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry,”  and  that  “there  will  be  sleeping 
enough  in  the  grave,”  as  Poor  Richard  says. 

, If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  “wasting  time  must  be,”  as  Poor 
Richard  says,  “the  greatest  prodigality;”  since,  as  he  elsewhere  tells  us,  “Lost 
time  is  never  found  again  ; and  what  we  call  time  enough,  always  proves  little 
enough.  Let  us  then  up  and  be  doing,  and  doing  to  the  purpose,  so  by  diligence 
shall  we  do  more,  with  less  perplexity.  Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but 
industry,  all  easy;”  and  “he  that  riseth  late,  must  trot  all  day,  and  shall 
scarcely  overtake  his  business  at  night:”  while  “laziness  travels  so  slowly,  that 
poverty  soon  overtakes  him.  Drive  thy  business,  let  not  that  drive  thee ; and 
early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,”  as 
Poor  Richard  says. 

So  what  signifies  wishing  and  hoping  for  better  times?  We  may  make  these 
times  better,  if  we  bestir  ourselves.  “Industry  does  not  wish,  and  he  that  lives 
upon  hope  will  be  fasting.  There  are  no  gains  without  pains;  then  help,  hands, 
for  I have  no  lands,  or  if  I have,  they  are  smartly  taxed.  He  that  hath  a trade 
hath  an  estate;  and  he  that  hath  a calling,  hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honor,” 
as  Poor  Richard  says ; but  then  the  trade  must  be  worked  at,  and  the  calling 
well  followed,  or  neither  the  estate  nor  the  office  will  enable  us  to  pay  our  taxes. 
If  we  are  industrious,  we  shall  never  starve;  for  “at  the  working  man’s  house 
hunger  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter.”  Nor  will  the  bailiff,  or  the  constable 
enter ; for  industry  pays  debts,  while  despair  increaseth  them.  What  though 
you  have  found  no  treasure,  nor  has  any  rich  relation  left  you  a legacy,  “Dili- 
gence is  the  mother  of  good  luck,  and  God  gives  all  things  to  industry.  Then 
plough  deep  while  sluggards  sleep,  and  you  shall  have  corn  to  sell  and  to  keep.” 
Work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  you  know  not  how  much  you  may  be  hin- 
dered to-morrow.  “One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows,”  as  Poor  Richard 
says;  and  farther,  “Never  leave  that  till  to-morrow,  which  you  can  do  to-day.” 
If  you  were  a servant,  would  you  not  be  ashamed  that  a good  master  should 
catch  you  idle  ? Are  you  then  your  own  master  ? be  ashamed  to  catch  yourself 
idle,  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  for  yourself,  your  family,  your  country, 
and  your  king. — Franklin.  , 

Scorn  of  the  world. — Be  not  ashamed  to  wait  upon  others,  and  to  be  thought 
poor  in  this  world  for  the  love  of  Jesus.  Boast  not  of  thyself,  but  put  all  thy 
hope  in  God: — doing  what  thou  canst,  and  he  will  be  pleased  with  thy  good-will. 

* The  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  published  an  almanac  with  the  title  of  Poor 
d . This  article  formed  part  of  the  preface  to  another,  which  he  called  Poor 
d improved. 
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Do  not  trust  in  thine  own  knowledge  nor  in  the  cleverness  of  any  living  be- 
ing ; but  rather  in  the  grace  pf  God  which  helps  the  lowly  and  humbles  the  for- 
ward. He  who  knows  himself  well,  lowers  himself  in  his  own  eyes  and  seeks 
not  for  the  praise  of  men.  For  a poor  countryman  who  serves  God  is  far  better 
than  a great  philosopher  who,  heeding  not  himself,  studies  the  course  of  the 
heavens. 

If  I should  know  all  the  Bible  and  all  the  sayings  of  the  philosophers  by 
heart,  what  will  it  avail  me  without  the  love  and  grace  of  God  ? 

Indeed  the  more  guileless  and  heedless  of  the  world  a man  is,  the  more  easily 
does  he  understand  many  and  lofty  thoughts ; because  the  light  of  his  mind 
comes  from  above.  An  upright,  harmless  and  steadfast  mind  is  not  put  out  of 
its  w'ay  by  a throng  of  business,  because  it  does  every  thing  for  the  honor  of 
God,  and  strives  to  keep  itself  within  itself  and  free  from  all  self-seeking. 

But  oh ! he  is  great  who  has  a great  love  of  God.  He  is  truly  great  who 
thinks  little  of  himself,  and  holds  the  height  of  worldly  honor  as  nothing.  He 
is  truly  great  who  scorns  all  worldly  wealth  that  he  may  lay  up  treasures  with 
Christ  in  heaven. — Thomas  a'Kempis. 

The  right  way  and  the  wrong  way. — There  is  a right  and  a wrong  way 
of  doing  every  thing,  as  the  Frenchman  said  who  wrote  a book  on  the  best  way 
of  blowing  out  a candle ; and  nothing  in  the  world  shows  greater  diversity  of 
character  and  disposition,  than  attending  a sick  bed.  Every  affection  of  the 
heart  is  then  called  forth,  and  must  be  accompanied  with  fortitude  and  prudence, 
to  impart  that  comfort  and  support  to  the  sufFerer  which  we  often  require  at  the 
same  time  ourselves.  Few  are  capable  of  entirely  neglecting  those  who  need 
their  care ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  fewer  still  can  give  all  the  consolation  that 
might  be  expected  on  such  an  occasion,  because  there  is  such  a perpetual  danger 
of  officiousness,  and  still  more  of  being  ostentatious  in  conferring  attention  on 
those  whose  situation  obliges  them  to  be  under  incessant  obligations.  A mind  of 
true  delicacy  will  carefully  screen  from  observation  all  the  labor  and  care  which 
her  attendance  occasions,  while  the  fretfulness  of  pain  and  dependence  may  be 
a continual  trial  to  the  temper,  in  causing  peevishness  and  misrepresentations 
from  those  whom  it  is  the  first  object  of  solicitude  to  relieve  and  comfort. 

\ 

Our  greatest  evil  is,  that  we  wish  to  serve  God  after  our  own  fashion,  and  not 
after  his:  according  to  our  own  will,  and  not  according  to  his.  When  he  wishes 
that  we  should  be  afflicted  with  illness,  we 'wish  to  be  well;  when  he  wishes  that 
we  should  serve  him  in  sufferings,  we  desire  to  serve  him  with  active  works ; 
when  he  is  anxious  for  us  to  exercise  the  virtue  of  charity,  we  wish  to  exercise 
mility ; when  he  desires  resignation  from  us,  we  seek  for  a sensible 
devotion,  for  fervor  in  prayer,  or  for  any  other  virtue ; and  this  not  because  the 
things  which  we  desire  are  more  grateful  to  him,  but  because  they  are  more 
tuitable  to  our  own  inclination.  This  is  certainly  the  greatest  hindrance  which 
we  can  set  in  the  way  of  our  arriving  at  perfection ; it  being  a thing  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  if  we  wish  to  be  saints  according  to  our  own  will,  we  shall  never 
become  so : in  order  to  become  a saint  indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  do  all  in  con- 
formity with  the  will  of  God. — St.  Francis  of  Sales. 

St.  Catharine  of  Genoa  used  to  say,  “I  belong  no  more  to  myself;  whether 
I live,  or  whether  I die,  I belong  to  my  adorable  Saviour.  I have  nothing 
more  of  my  own,  or  what  belongs  to  me ; my  God  is  my  all,  and  my  being  is 
wholly  his.  O world,  thou  art  always  the  same,  and  up  to  this  moment  I have 
always  been  the  same;  but  henceforth  I will  be  no  more  so.” 
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Teachings  of  the  Eye. — The  great  majority  of  mankind  do  not  and  cannot 
see  one  fraction  of  what  they  were  intended  to  see.  The  proverb  that  “None 
are  so  blind  as  those  that  will  not  see,”  is  as  true  of  physical  as  of  moral  vision. 
By  neglect  and  carelessness  we  have  made  ourselves  unable  to  discern  hundreds 
of  things  which  are  before  us  to  be  seen.  Thomas  Carlyle  has  summed  this  up 
in  one  pregnant  sentence,  “The  e}'e  sees  what  it  brings  the  power  to  see.” 
How  true  is  this!  The  sailor  on  the  look-out  can  see  a ship  where  the  landsman 
sees  nothing ; the  Esquimaux  can  distinguish  a white  fox  amidst  the  white  snow; 
the  American  backwoodsman  will  tire  a rifle  ball  so  as  to  strike  a nut  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a squirrel  without  hurting  it ; the  red  Indian  boys  hold  up  their  hand 
as  a mark  to  each  other,  certain  that  the  unerring  arrow  will  be  shot  between 
the  spreading  fingers;  the  astronomer  can  see  a star  in  the  sky,  where  to  others 
the  blue  expanse  is  unbroken ; the  shepherd  can  distinguish  the  face  of  every 
sheep  in  his  flock;  the  mosaic  worker  can  detect  distinctions  of  color  where 
others  see  none;  and  multitudes  of  additional  examples  might  be  given  of  what 
education  does  for  the  eye. — The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge. 

Eternity. — “Eternity  has  no  grey  hairs!”  The  flowers  fade,  the  heart 
withers,  man  grows  old  and  dies;  but  time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  the  brow  of 
eternity.  Eternity!  Stupendous  thought!  The  ever  present,  undecaying  and 
undying,  the  endless  chain,  composing  the  life  of  God,  the  golden  thread, 
entwining  the  destinies  of  the  universe. 

Earth  has  its  beauties,  but  time  shrouds  them  for  the  grave ; its  honors,  they 
are  but  the  sunshine  of  an  hour ; its  palaces,  they  are  but  as  the  gilded  sepul- 
chre; its  possessions,  they  are  the  toys  of  changing  fortune;  its  pleasures,  they 
are  but  bursting  bubbles.  Not  so  in  the  untried  bourne. 

In  the  dwelling  of  the  Almighty  can  come  no  footsteps  of  decay.  Its  day 
will  know  no  darkness,  eternal  pleasures  forbid  the  approach  of  night.  Its 
fountains  will  never  fail — they  are  fresh  from  the  eternal  throne.  Its  glory  will 
never  wane,  for  there  is  the  ever  present  God.  Its  harmonies  will  never  cease — 
exhaustless  love  supplies  the  song. 

We  may  rise  in  the  morning  with  our  hearts  light  and  our  spirits  free,  and 
before  evening  comes— nay,  in  one  short  hour,  circumstances  may  occur  which 
shall  call  for  the  exercise  of  no  ordinary  share  of  grace ; and  unless  we  are  on 
our  guard,  plunge  us  into  guilt,  shame  and  distress.  In  many  a dismal  sting  of 
private  life,  we  find  that  the  sin  which  threw  its  chill  withering  shade  over  all 
succeeding  years — from  which  there  was  no  refuge  but  through  the  darkness  of 
the  grave — was  committed  without  premeditation , without  design,  simply  by 
being  “ off  one’s  guard.”  It  is  possible  one  hour  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
sin,  and  before  that  hour  has  passed  away,  to  be  the  thing  you  shudder  at. 

Remember,  that  perfection  is  not  acquired  by  holding  one’s  hands  crossed 
before  one : but  it  is  necessary  to  labor  in  good  earnest  to  overcome  oneself  and 
to  bring  oneself  to  live  not  according  to  one’s  inclinations  and  passions,  but 
according  to  reason,  and  according  to  rule  and  obedience.  It  is  a hard  matter 
so  to  do,  there  is  no  denying  it,  but  it  is  necessary — nevertheless  with  constant 
practice  it  becomes  both  easy  and  full  of  sweetness. — St.  Francis  ctf  Sales. 

No  sooner  have  we  something  to  suffer,  than  we  have  something  to  hope. 
What  people  delight  in,  whatever  the  subject,  is  their  own  share  in  it.  There 
is  no  situation,  howTcver  humble,  which  to  fill  to  perfection  does  not  argue  supe- 
riority of  character. 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  HISTORY. 

The  Election  of  Pius  VII. — In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1799  the 
French  occupied  Italy.  They  had  carried  away  Pius  VI,  an  old  man,  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave.  They  had  dispersed,  through  the  various  countries  of 
Europe,  the  members  of  the  sacred  college,  who  could  alone  give  him  a legiti- 
mate successor.  Being  masters  of  the  Vatican,  the  revolutionists  hoped  to 
divide  the  Catholic  Church  by  the  semblance  of  an  election,  for  which  every 
thing  was  prepared,  and  which  would  have  extended  throughout  Europe  the 
divisions  that  desolated  France.  But  God  did  not  forget  his  Church.  He  pro- 
longed the  life  of  Pius  VI,  aiid  while  he  deferred  to  give  him  the  reward  of  his 
many  virtues,  he  called  forth  from  the  north  the  liberators  of  the  south.  He 
chose  to  make  the  protector  of  the  Greek,  the  defender  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  caused  him  to  change  the  face  of  Italy,  to  remove  all  obstacles,  and  to  pre- 
pare every  thing  for  the  holding  of  a regular  conclave,  which  would  not  oifer 
even  a pretext  for  division.  The  allied  armies  spread  themselves  abroad  through 
Italy ; they  prepared  the  ways  for  the  passage  of  the  cardinals,  and  while  all  was 
disposed  to  facilitate  the  election  of  his  successor,  God  called  to  himself  that 
venerable  personage,  whose  memory  will  endure  as  long  as  the  religion  of  which 
he  was  the  pontiff  and  the  martyr.  V enice  became  the  asylum  of  the  sacred 
college,  whose  members,  having  assembled  there,  gave  to  the  Church  a chief 
capable  of  repairing  its  disasters.  On  the  loth  March,  1800,  their  choice  fell 
on  Cardinal  Chiaramonti,  who,  to  honor  the  memory  of  his  predecessor,  took 
the  name  of  Pius  VII.  No  sooner  was  the  Pope  elected,  than  the  hopes  which 
had  been  inspired,  by  the  partial  success  of  the  Russian  arms,  vanished,  and  the 
French,  once  more,  gained  the  ascendency. — Baron  Geramb. 

The  term  “Pope”  was  formerly  common  to  all  Bishops,  but  is  now  confined 
to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter;  it  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifies  “Father.” 
The  tiara , which  the  Pope  wears  in  his  coronation  ceremony,  resembles  some- 
what the  head-dress  of  the  Chaldeans,  which  was  round,  rising  in  a conical 
form,  and  encircled  with  a crown  when  worn  by  monarchs.  Boniface  VIII 
added  a second  crown,  to  show  the  union  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers ; 
and  in  1334,  Boniface  XII  added  a third  crown,  to  indicate  the  paternal  power 
which  should  be  united  with  those  before  named.  This  triple  crown  is,  in 
reality,  a crown  of  thorns ; for  tills  elevated  station  demands  a reserve  and  self- 
abnegation,  which  its  dignity  scarcely  compensates  for.  The  Pope  enjoys  no  pub- 
lic amusement;  he  eats  always  alone,  and  his  table  is  served  in  the  most  simple 
manner.  The  morning  is  entirely  spent  in  the  divine  service,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  affairs;  and  a visit  to  a church,  or  to  an  hospital,  constitutes 
his  only  recreation.  In  a word,  the  practices  of  devotion,  and  the  cares  of  gov- 
ernment, fill  up  all  the  hours  of  the  Pontiff’s  life.  Are  there  many  who  would 
submit  to  such  a life,  even  at  the  recompense  of  a throne? — Baron  Geramb . 

The  Original  Use  of  Tithe. — Not  a single  national  document  relative  to 
the  subject  has  come  down  to  us,  in  which  the  right  of  the  poor  to  a considera- 
ble portion  of  the  tithe  is  not  distinctly  recognized.  In  the  compilation  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Archbishop  Egbert,  we  meet  with  the  following  canon : 
“ Let  the  mass-priests  themselves  receive  the  tithes  from  the  people,  and  keep  a 
written  list  of  the  names  of  all  who  have  given,  and  divide,  in  presence  of  men 
fearing  God,  the  tithe  according  to  the  authority  of  the  canons ; and  choose  the 
first  portion  for  the  adornment  of  the  church,  and  let  them  distribute  humbly 
and  mercifully  with  their  own  hands  the  second  portion  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
and  wayfaring  men ; and  then  may  they  retain  the  third  portion  for  them- 
selves.”— Dr.  Lingard's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 
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HALF  HOURS  OF  RELAXATION. 

Anecdote  of  Hogarth. — A few  months  before  this  ingenious  artist  was 
seized  with  the  malady  which  deprived  society  of  one  of  its  most  useful  orna- 
ments, he  proposed  to  his  matchless  pencil  the  work  he  has  entitled  a Tail  Piece 
— the  first  idea  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  started  in  company,  while  the  con- 
vivial glass  was  circulating  round  his  table. 

“My  next  undertaking,”  said  Hogarth,  “shall  be  the  End  of  all  Things.” 

“If  that  be  the  case,”  replied  one  of  his  friends,  “your  business  will  be 
finished,  for  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  painter.” 

“There  will  be  so,”  answered  Hogarth,  sighing  heavily,  “and  therefore  the 
Booner  my  work  is  done,  the  better.” 

Accordingly  he  began  the  next  day,  and  continued  his  design  with  a diligence 
that  seemed  to  indicate  an  apprehension  that  he  should  not  live  till  he  had  com- 
pleted it.  This  however,  he  did  in  the  most  ingenious  manner,  by  grouping 
every  thing  which  denotes  the  end  of  all  things — a broken  bottle,  an  old  broom 
worn  to  the  stump,  the  butt  end  of  an  old  fire-lock,  a cracked  bell,  a bow  un- 
strung, a crown  tumbling  to  pieces,  towers  in  ruins,  the  sign-post  of  a tavern, 
called  the  World’s  End,  tumbling;  the  moon  in  her  wane,  the  map  of  the  globe 
burning,  a gibbet  falling — the  body  gone,  and  chains  which  held  it  falling 
down ; Phoebus  and  his  horse  dead  in  the  clouds,  a vessel  wrecked,  Time  with 
an  hour-glass  and  scythe  broken — a tobacco-pipe  in  his  mouth,  the  last  whiff  of 
smoke  going  out;  a play-book  open,  with  “exeunt  omnes”  stamped  in  the  cor- 
ner ; an  empty  purse,  and  a statute  of  bankruptcy  taken  out  against  nature. 

“So  far  so  good,”  cried  Hogarth;  “nothing  remains  but  this,”  taking  his 
pencil  in  a sort  of  prophetic  fury,  and  dashing  off  the  similitude  of  a painter’s 
pallet,  broken;  “finis!”  exclaimed  Hogarth,  “the  deed  is  done,  all  is  over.” 

It  is  a remarkable  and  well  known  fact,  that  he  never  again  took  the  pallet 
in  hand. 

New  Definitions. — What  is  economy?  The  art  of  converting  a small 
purse  into  a large  one.  What  is  envy?  A distorting  lens,  through  which 
everything  appears  crooked.  What  is  money?  The  traveller’s  best  “pocket 
companion.”  What  is  music?  Beauty  developing  itself  in  sound,  or — the 
language  of  heaven,  imperfectly  lisped  on  earth.  What  is  a newspaper?  A 
portrait  in  ink  of  men  and  manners.  What  is  peace?  An  excellent  cement  for 
the  dismembered  body  of  mankind. 

“’Taint  Like” — A certain  lawyer  had  his  portrait  taken  in  bis  favorite 
attitude — standing  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  His  friends  and  clients  all  went 
to  see  it,  and  everybody  exclaimed,  “ Oh,  how  like ! it’s  the  very  picture  of 
him!”  An  old  farmer  only  dissented.  “’Taint  like!”  exclaimed  everybopy, 
“just  show  us  wherein  ’taint  like  ?”  “ ’Taint — no  ’taint,”  responded  the  farmer; 

“don’t  you  see  he  has  got  his  hand  in  his  own  pocket ? ’Twould  be  as  like  again 
if  he  had  it  in  somebody  else’s.” 

Taking  it  in  Turn. — A clerk  was  assisting  a clergyman  to  robe  before  the 
service  commenced,  and  said  to  him,  “Please,  sir,  I’m  deaf.”  “Indeed!  my 
good  man,”  says  the  curate,  “ then  how  do  you  manage  to  follow  me  during  the 
service?”  “Why,  sir,”  says  the  clerk,  “I  looks  up,  and  when  you  shuts  your 
mouth,  I opons  mine.” 

Extend  your  benevolence  over  all  nature,  love  whatever  partakes  with  you 
of  the  most  universal  gift — existence. 
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A Dangerous  Fellow. — There  is  a dangerous  fellow  somewhere  down  East 
or  somewhere  else,  who  ought  not  to  he  allowed  to  run  at  large.  He  threatens 
to  play  the  very  deuce  and  break  things,  all  in  consequence  of  a faithless  girl, 
who  has  broken  her  troth  to  him,  and  married  some  one  else.  If  he  should  put 
his  threats  into  execution,  what  would  become  of  us  ? Hear  him : 

“I’ll  grasp  the  loud  thunder, 

And  with  lightning  I’ll  play, 

I’ll  rend  the  earth  asunder, 

And  kick  it  away !” 

Now  that’s  attempting  considerable  for  one  man  ; however,  if  he  is  willing  to 
assume  the  responsibility  and  pay  damages,  why  let  him  smash  away.  He  next 
says : 

“I’ll  set  fire  to  the  fountain, 

And  swallow  up  the  rill ; 

I'll  eat  up  the  mountain, 

And  be  hungry  still.” 

Good  gracious ! what  a destructive  and  ferocious  animal  he  is  ! Is  there  no 
way  to  appease  his  wrath  and  stay  his  stomach!  Must  we  suffer  this,  just  be- 
cause the  fair  one  gave  him  the  mitten,  and  took  a notion  to  another?  No, 
never.  Down  with  him  we  say,  if  he  continues  to  conduct  himself  in  this 
extravagant  way. 

“The  rain  shall  fall  upward, 

The  smoke  tumble  down, 

I’ll  dye  the  grass  purple, 

And  paint  the  sky  brown.” 

Hear  that!  A pretty  world  this  would  be  then ! We  might  as  well  live  in 
an  old  boot  with  a dirty  sole  for  the  earth  beneath,  and  brown  upper  leather  for 
the  heavens  above. 

“ The  sun  I’ll  put  out, 

With  the  whirlwind  I’ll  play, 

Turn  day  into  night, 

And  sleep  it  away.” 

There  is  no  doubt  if  he  cuts  this  caper,  the  sun  will  feel  as  much  put  out 
about  it  as  we  shall.  We  leave  it  to  the  whirlwinds  to  say  whether  they  are  to 
be  trifled  with  or  not.  And  as  for  turning  day  into  night  and  sleeping  it  away, 
we  would  just  as  soon  he  would  do  that  as  not,  that  is  if  he  can.  But  hear  him 
again : 

“I’ll  flog  the  young  earthquake, 

The  weather  I’ll  physic, 

Volcanoes  I’ll  strangle, 

Or  choke  them  with  phthysic.” 

Oh,  ho,  for  shame  now.  He  dare  not  clinch  with  an  old  earthquake,  and  so 
he  threatens  to  flog  a young  one.  Our  hero  concludes  as  follows : 

“I’ll  tie  up  the  winds 
In  a bundle  together, 

And ' tickle  their  ribs 

With  a monstrous  feather.” 

Oh,  cricky ! now  he’s  done  it.  We  did  not  think  it  in  the  soul  of  any  man  to 
do  half  as  much.  Really  we  think  that  such  a desperate  fellow  ought  to  be 
caught  and  put  in  jail  for  half  a week,  and  safely  guarded  by  one  flea,  two 
musquitoes,  and  a bed-bug. 
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CALENDAR  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  SAINTS  FOR  MARCH. 

1.  St  David,  Patron  of  Wales,  was  an  Illustrious  bishop,  and  distinguished 
himself  for  his  zeal  against  the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  was  broached  a second 
time  in  Britain,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  synod  held  at  Brevy  in  519,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  learning  refuted 
and  silenced  the  abettors  of  that  heresy. 

2.  St  Simplicius,  an  illustrious  Pope,  who  succeeded  St.  Hilarius  in  the  pon- 
tificate about  the  year  497,  and  governed  the  Church  with  great  zeal  for  nearly 
sixteen  years. 

3.  St  Canegundes,  the  daughter  of  Sigefride,  and  wife  of  St.  Henry,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  who  on  the  death  of  Otho  III,  was  chosen  emperor  in  the  year  1002. 
She  was  distinguished  for  her  great  charity  and  austerity.  She  died  in  1040. 

4.  St  Casimer,  Prince  of  Poland.  He  was  distinguished  even  in  childhood 
for  his  practices  of  austerity  and  penance,  though  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp 
and  luxury  of  the  palace.  He  wore  a hair  shirt,  s^ept  frequently  on  the  ground, 
and  would  often  rise  in  the  night  to  pray  before  the  church  door.  He  died  'at 
the  early  age  of  23,  in  1482,  having  previously  foretold  the  day  of  his  death. 

5.  St  Kiaran. — Among  the  saints  of  Ireland  who  were  anterior  to  St.  Patrick, 

none  are  more  distinguished  than  St.  Kiaran,  whom  the  Irish  annalists  style 
the  first-born  of  their  saints.  He  was  a native  of  the  country,  and  is  thought  to 
have  been  born  about  the  year  352.  Having  received  some  imperfect  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Christian  faith,  he  went  to  Rome  that  he  might  be  instructed 
in  its  heavenly  doctrine.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  ordained  bishop  at  Rome 
and  to  have  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  converted  his  own  family 
and  many  of  his  countrymen  to  the  faith.  ^ 

6.  St  Chrodegang , Bishop  of  Metz,  distinguished  for  his  great  piety,  learning, 
and  zeal  for  religion  and  discipline,  during  the  reign  of  Pepin,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Charles  Martel,  in  the  year  742. 

7.  St.  Thomas  of  Aquino,  called  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  learning  the 
“Angelic  Doctor,”  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  year  1226.  From 
his  earliest  years  he  exhibited  signs  of  great  talents,  and  a happy  disposition  to 
virtue.  At  an  early  age  he  abandoned  the  world  and  dedicated  himself  to  reli- 
gion in  the  Order  of  St.  Dominick,  and  soon  became  renowned  throughout 
Europe  for  the  greatness  of  his  learning  and  the  holiness  of  his  life. 

8.  St  John  of  God — A native  of  Portugal,  who  having  spent  a great  part  of 
his  life  in  the  army,  finally  abandoned  the  profession  of  arms,  and  devoted  his 
time  to  the  service  of  the  poor  and  the  sick ; , and  for  a long  time  followed  the 
business  of  selling  wood  in  the  market  place  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  distribute 
in  works  of  charity.  He  died  in  1550. 

9.  St  Frances — born  in  Rome  in  the  year  1384.  Having  lived  many  years 
with  her  virtuous  husband,  she  founded  with  his  consent  an  Order  of  nuns, 
called  Oblates,  for  the  reception  of  females  who  were  desirous  of  leading  a reli- 
gious life.  She  did  not  enter  it  herself  until  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

10.  The  Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebaste. — These  holy  martyrs  suffered  at  Sebaste, 
in  Armenia,  about  the  year  320.  They  formed  part  of  the  famous  band  of 
soldiers  known  as  the  thundering  legion.  They  were  ordered  to  be  thrown  into 
a frozen  lake  or  pond,  where  they  suffered  a most  cruel  and  lingering  death. 

11.  St  Eulogius — was  of  a senatorian  family  of  Cordova,  in  Spain,  but  re- 
nouncing the  honors  of  his  family,  he  became  a priest,  and  after  suffering  much 
for  the  faith,  he  wTas  put  to  death  in  a persecution  raised  against  the  Church  by 
the  Mahometans  in  859. 
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12.  St  Gregory — for  his  great  sanctity  and  learning  sur named  the  Great,  suc- 
ceeded Pope  Pelagius  II  in  590,  and  governed  the  Church  fourteen  years. 

13.  St  Nicephorus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  distinguished  for  his  zeal 
against  the  Iconoclasts,  and  suffered  many  persecutions  on  account  of  the  faith. 

14.  St  Maud , Queen  of  Germany,  distinguished  for  her  great  piety  and  cha- 
rity to  the  poor.  She  died  in  968. 

15.  St  Abraham,  surnamed  the  hermit,  was  of  a noble  family  in  Mesopotamia. 
At  the  earnest  entreaty  of  friends  he  married  a virtuous  young  lady : the  same 
day  he  made  known  to  his  wife  his  resolution  of  abandoning  the  world,  and 
having  obtained  her  consent,  immediately  retired  to  the  desert. 

16.  St  Julian — a holy  priest — suffered  martyrdom  in  the  time  of  Dioclesian. 

17.  St  Patrick,  the  great  apostle  of  Ireland,  was  born  at  Kilpatrick,  Scotland, 
according  to  some  authors,  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  He  carried  the 
light  of  Christianity  into  Ireland,  and  converted  the  whole  nation  to  the  faith. 

18.  St  Alexander,  a holy  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  suffered  martyrdom  for  the 
faith  in  the  reign  of  Decius,  in  the  year  251. 

19.  St  Joseph,  the  chaste  spouse  of  Mary  and  the  foster  parent  of  Jesus,  was 
descended  from  the  royal  house  of  David.  To  him  was  entrusted  the  high  dig- 
nity of  protecting  the  infancy  and  guarding  the  childhood  of  the  Son  of  God ; 
on  him  devolved  the  support  of  his  virginal  Mother.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
life  of  this  great  saint  except  what  is  recorded  in  the  sacred  text.  His  death  is 
believed  to  have  taken  place  some  time  before  the  commencement  of  our  divine 
Saviour’s  public  life;  and  no  doubt  he  had  the  happiness  of  having  Jesus  and 
Mary  to  aid  and  comfort  him  in  his  last  moments.  Hence  he  is  particularly 
invoked  as  the  patron  of  a happy  death. 

20.  St  Cuthbert , was  an  illustrious  bishop  of  Landisfarne,  in  England,  who 
lived  during  the  seventh  century. 

21.  St  Benedict,  the  great  patriarch  of  the  Western  monks.  He  founded  nu- 
merous monasteries  in  the  desert  of  Sublacum,  in  Italy,  and  was  famed  for  his 
sanctity  and  miracles.  He  died  in  543. 

22.  St  Basil,  a holy  priest  and  martyr,  who  suffered  at  Ancyra,  on  account 
of  his  zeal  in  resisting  the  attempts  of  Julian  the  Apostate  to  re-establish  idola- 
try in  that  city,  in  the  year  362. 

23.  St  Alphonsus  Turibius,  was  a native  of  Spain.  He  was  remarkable  even 
in  his  childhood  for  his  piety,  and  especially  his  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
whose  office  and  rosary  he  used  to  recite  every  day.  Being  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  the  priesthood,  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Lima  in  South  America,  which 
he  governed  with  great  wisdom  and  prudence  for  many  years.  His  holy  death 
took  place  in  1606. 

24.  St  Irenceus,  an  illustrious  bishop  of  Serinum,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
for  the  faith  during  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian. 

25.  The  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. — This  great  festival  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  Church  to  commemorate  the  event  of  the  angel  Gabriel  appearing 
to  Mary,  and  making  known  to  her  the  happy  tidings  concerning  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God.  This  festival  dates  to  a very  early  period  of  the 
Church.  As  far  back  as  492,  it  is  mentioned  as  a feast  of  great  solemnity. 

26.  St  Ludger,  Bishop  of  Munster  and  apostle  of  Saxony,  was  remarkable- for 
his  piety  and  great  learning,  having  studied  under  Alcuin,  then  rector  of  the 
famous  school  at  York.  He  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  in  the  year  809. 

27.  St  John  of  Egypt , called  the  Hermit.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  years 
he  forsook  the  world,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  prolonged 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  ninety,  in  penance  and  austerity.  He  was  famed 
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for  his  miracles  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  was  consulted  by  the  learned 
and  the  great  as  an  oracle.  He  died  in  394. 

28.  St.  Sixtus  III,  Pope. — He  succeeded  St.  Celestine  in  the  pontificate  in  the 
year  432.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  zeal  against  the  Pelagians.  He  died  in 
440,  having  filled  the  pontifical  chair  eight  years. 

29.  Sts.  Jonas , Barachiniusf  and  others,  martyrs.  In  a bloody  persecution 
against  the  Church  of  the  East  in  327,  by  King  Sapor,  a number  of  Christians 
received  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Sts.  Jonas  and  Barachinius  visited  them  in 
prison  to  comfort  them.  For  their  charity  they  were  seized  and  put  to  death. 

30.  St.  John  Climacus , an  illustrious  abbot,  born  (as  is  supposed)  in  Palestine 
about  A.  D.  525,  and  received  the  name  of  Climacus  from  an  excellent  book  he 
wrote  entitled  the  Climax,  or  the  Ladder  to  Perfection.  He  retired  to  a hermitage 
on  Mount  Sinai,  where  he  spent  upwards  of  forty  years  in  the  practice  of  penance 
and  mortification.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  Mount 
Sinai  and  made  superior  general  of  all  the  monks  and  hermits  in  that  country. 

31.  St.  Benjamin , a holy  deacon  and  illustrious  martyr,  suffered  for  the  faith 
in  a violent  persecution  against  the  Christians  of  the  East  by  Varanes,  King  of 
Persia,  early  in  the  fifth  century.  Pointed  reeds  were  run  under  the  nails  of  his 
hands  and  feet  and  into  the  most  tender  parts  of  his  body ; and  this,  repeated 
with  the  utmost  violence,  he  expired  under  the  torment  in  the  year  425. 


Keview  of  Current  Literature. 

1.  A History  of  the  Church  in  England  from  the  earliest  period, 

to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Hierarchy  in  1850.  By  the  V ery  Rev. 

Canon  Flanagan.  London : C.  Dolman.  Baltimore : Murphy  & Co. 

It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  our  readers  to  inform  them  that  this  work,  though 
really  worthy  of  their  perusal,  has  not  given  in  England  that  general  satisfaction 
which  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  hope  both  of  the  author  and  the  publishers  it  would 
impart.  Nevertheless,  it  is  acknowledged  even  by  those  who  find  fault  with  it, 
that  as  an  outline  or  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Church  in  England,  “it  is  a 
work  of  great  value  and  importance,”  one  for  which  “ there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Catholic  reading  public  owe  no  inconsiderable  debt  to  the  author’s  zeal 
and  industry.”  In  common  with  our  transatlantic  brethren  we  regret  that  more 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  such  eminent  servants  of  God  and  His  people,  as 
Archbishop  Walsh,  Bishop  Milner,  and  Bishop  Baines — the  two  last  as  familiar 
to  American  Catholics  as  a Cheverus  and  an  England,  a Dubois,  a Brut6,  or  a 
Carroll,  and  like  them  beloved  and  revered  wherever  their  names  are  known. 
With  this  caveat  we  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  the  American  public  and 
with  no  other  impression  but  that  they  will  be  truly  grateful  to  the  Very  Rev. 
Canon  Flanagan  for  this  valuable  compendium  of  England’s  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. To  give  a satisfactory  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  history  of  any  one  period  or  a nation,  is  among  the  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  in  the  field  of  literature.  It  requires  an  amount  of  erudition,  fami- 
liarity with  the  best  authorities  and  guides,  honesty,  patience  and  tact,  which 
few,  even  eminent  scholars  possess.  There  is  at  this  hour  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  both  English  and  American,  an  exemplification  of  this  fact,  which  few 
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will  fail  to  recognize.  From  want  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  requisites, 
the  highest  talents  and  the  most  fascinating  powers  of  style,  may  produce  no- 
thing better  than  an  historical  romance.  The  more  cordial,  therefore,  are  our 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  writer  whose  labors,  like  those  of  the  Yery 
Rev.  author  before  us,  even  though  he  may  sometimes  fail  to  reach  the  mark  he 
aims  at,  prove  that  he  spoke  sincerely  when  he  said,  “ Believing  truthfulness  to 
be  an  historian' s first  requisite . he  has  never  intentionally  suppressed  a disedify- 
ing  fact,  great  or  small,  the  omission  of  which  might  either  disguise  or  distort 
the  truth  of  the  context,  or  might  withhold  a really  useful  warning.  He  has 
endeavored  in  his  intervals  of  leisure  to  scrutinize  all  the  published  monuments 
of  the  past,  and  having  thus  secured  what  he  deemed  sufficient  both  for  truth 
and  edification , he  must  leave  to  another  writer  and  to  more  favorable  times, 
the  labor  of  a more  finished  work.  If  the  very  name  of  edification,  added  to 
that  of  truth,  cause  any  one  to  fear  that  the  latter  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  for- 
mer, the  author  trusts  that  a candid  examination  of  the  history  will  allay  all 
such  appehensions.” — Preface,  p.  5. 

In  this  spirit  the  work  has  been  composed.  And  as  exemplifying  it,  we  refer, 
vol.  i,  357-397,  the  reader  to  the  account  of  the  far-famed  struggle  between  St. 
Thomas  Becket  and  King  Henry  II,  ending  in  the  martyrdom  of  the  heroic 
archbishop,  and  as  sa  often  before,  in  the  triumph  of  God’s  cause.  For  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church,  death  and  victory  are  almost  synonymous  terms:  a truth 
so  glorious  foreshadowed,  nay  proclaimed  by  her  divine  Founder  from  the 
heights  of  Calvary.  We  cannot  close  this  brief  notice  of  a valuable  work  with- 
out expressing  the  hope  that  the  Yery  Rev.  Canon  Flanagan  will  not  fail  in 
another  edition,  to  introduce  such  changes  and  modifications  as  will  render  his 
history  in  every  way  acceptable  to  Catholics  on  both  Sides  of  the  Atlantic : a 
work  which  all  may  read  with  advantage,  and  from  which  even  the  most  cap- 
tious critic  may  have  no  reason  to  withhold  his  cordial  praise. 

2.  Unity  and  Faithful  Adherence  to  the  Word  of  God,  are  only  to 

be  found  in  the  Catholic  Church.  By  the  Hon.  William  Towry  Law. 

Reprinted  from  the  English  edition.  Baltimore : Murphy  & Co. 

Any  one  who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  conversions  in  England  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  many  of  the  con- 
verts from  among  the  clergy  have  been  very  closely  related  to  Bishops  of  the 
Established  Church.  At  the  present  momeht  the  names  of  Mr.  G.  D.  Ryder, 
son  of  a late  Bishop  of  Lichfield;  Lord  Charles  Thynnd*  son-in-law  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  the  late  deeply  lamented  ex- Archdeacon  Robert 
Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Henry  Wilberforce,  brothers  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford; Mr.  Bathurst,  grandson  of  a late  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  of  the  Hon. 
W.  T.  Law,  whose  grandfather  and  two  of  whose  uncles  were  respectively 
Bishops  of  Carlisle,  Elphin,  (in  Ireland)  and  Bath-and- Wells,  occur  to  us.  If 
we  take  into  consideration  the  political  influence  which  the  possession  of  seats 
and  votes  in  the  House  of  Lords  must  confer  upon  the  bishops  of  the  Established 
Church  in  England,  together  with  the  numerous  and  very  lucrative  preferments 
at  their  disposal,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  to  have  a near  relative  on  the 
Episcopal  Bench  must  be  about  as  sure  a passport  to  a wealthy  Living  as  any 
clergyman  could  desire.  We  may  indeed  in  support  of  our  view  of  the  bright 
prospects  which  must  glitter  before  the  eyes  of  a clerical  son  or  nephew  of  an 
Anglican  Bishop  appeal  to  the  fact,  which  we  believe  to  be  undeniable,  that 
among  the  unmarried  ladies  in  England,  daughters  of  bishops  form,  in  propor- 
tion, by  far  the  smallest  class.  Amongst  the  18,000  English  clergymen  there 
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are  never  wanting  unmarried  curates,  by  the  hundred,  too  anxious  to  become 
Rectors  and  Vicars  of  parishes,  and  Canons  of  cathedrals,  and  to  form  alliances 
with  the  families  of  the  Spiritual  Peers  of  the  English  Realm.  Thus  it  is  found 
that  the  sons-in-law  of  an  English  bishop  are  almost  without  exception  “ Reve- 
rend” gentlemen,  holding  very  valuable  preferment.  When,  then,  we  read  of 
English  clergymen,  possessed  of  all  the  worldly  advantages  which  near  rela- 
tionship to  Anglican  bishops  had  conferred  upon  them,  promptly,  unhesitatingly 
and  cheerfully  abandoning  their  rich  Livings  rather  than  remain  separated  from 
the  Catholic  Church,  we  feel  assured  that  such  converts  must  indeed  be  men  of 
undoubted  earnestness,  zeal  and  fidelity.  We  are  much  pleased,  therefore,  to 
find  that  an  American  edition  of  this  excellent  letter  has  been  given  to  the 
public.  It  was  addressed  to  his  late  parishioners  in  England  by  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  gentlemen,  the  Hon.  Wm.  Towry  Law.  Of  all  the  pamphlets 
of  a similar  nature  that  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  England,  perhaps 
the  present  publication  is  most  calculated  to  interest  an  American  reader  on 
account  of  the  contrast  between  the  American  Episcopal  and  the  English  Estab- 
lished Church,  to  which  Mr.  Law  has  drawn  attention.  An  English  clergyman 
it  appears  has  disputed  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Law’s  information  with  regard 
to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country,  and  to  this  gentleman  Mr.  Law  ha£  taken 
the  opportunity  of  replying  in  his  preface  to  the  new  edition.  We  strongly 
recommend  the  little  work,  which  is  gracefully  dedicated  by  permission  to  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  to  the  notice  of  our  subscribers. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Law  is  likely  to  make  Baltimore 
his  future  residence,  and  that  he  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  a Brief  Account 
of  the  reception  of  twenty  persons,  members  of  his  own  family,  into  the  one 
fold  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  which  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
noticing  in  our  next. 

3.  Missionary  Travels,  and  Researches  in  South  Africa;  including  a 
sketch  of  sixteen  years  residence  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  a journey  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Loando  on  the  west  coast;  thence  across  the  conti- 
nent, down  the  river  Zambesi  to  the  eastern  ocean : with  maps  and  numerous 
illustrations.  By  David  Livingstone , LL.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Faculty  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  Glasgow,  &c.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers.  Bal- 
timore: Murphy  & Co. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  travel  through  a large  octavo  volume,  such  as  the  book 
before  us,  containing  nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  and  give  our  readers  any- 
thing like  a fair  statement  of  its  contents. 

The  author,  after  spending  a chapter  or  two  in  giving  an  account  of  himself, 
Ms  ancestry,  and  his  early  studies,  enters  upon  the  task  of  writing  out  an  account 
of  his  missionary  travels  in  Africa.  We  followed  Mm  with  much  interest 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  lengthy  narrative,  and  we  must  confess  that  we 
were  generally  much  pleased  with  the  details  he  has  given  us.  There  is  a plain- 
ness in  the  style,  and  a freedom  from  that  bitterness  of  expression  which  is  so 
frequently  met  with  in  works  of  this  kind.  The  author  reveals  his  candid  sen- 
timents in  the  early  part  of  the  work  in  the  following  words : 

“ I believe  Christianity  to  be  divine,  and  equaKo  all  it  has  to  perform:  then 
let  the  good  seed  be  widely  sown,  and  no  matter  to  what  sect  the  converts  be- 
long, the  harvest  will  be  glorious.  Let  nothing  that  I have  said  be  interpreted 
as  indicative  of  feelings  inimical  to  any  body  of  Christians,  for  I never  as  a 
missionary  felt  myself  to  be  either  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  or  Independent, 
or  called  upon  in  any  way  to  love  one  denomination  less  than  another.” 

Acting  upon  this  rule,  the  author  has  abstained  from  every  thing  that  might 
give  offence  to  any  body  of  Christians.  Of  the  Catholic  missionaries  he  speaks 
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with  respect.  He  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  labors  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  Reis,  the  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Angola ; of  the  kindness  and  hospitality  he  received  at  his  hands ; of 
the  great  popularity  and  influence  of  the  prelate  and  of  his  labors  in  establish- 
ing schools,  “which  though  formed  more  on  the  monastic  principle  than  Pro- 
testants might  approve,  will  no  doubt  be  a blessing.” 

The  work,  moreover,  abounds  in  many  interesting  details  of  the  manners, 
customs  and  laws  of  the  various,  tribes  which  Mr.  Livingstone  met  with  in  his 
travels,  and  will  amply  repay  the  labor  of  reading. 

4.  Dunigan’s  American  Catholic  Almanac  and  List  of  the  Clergy,  for 

the  year  of  Our  Lord,  1858.  New  York:  Edward  Dunigan  & Brother, 

(James  B.  Kirker).  Baltimore:  Murphy  & Co. 

“ Better  late  than  never”  is  very  applicable  to  the  case  of  such  a necessity  as  a 
Catholic  Almanac.  To  get  an  Almanac  at  the  end  of  February  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  thing  exactly,  but  this  delay  is  so  far  from  being  the  fault  of  the  re- 
spected publisher,  that  under  the  circumstances  the  Catholic  public  owes  him 
a debt  of  gratitude  for  getting  out  the  almanac  at  all.  Just  so  much  reason, 
however,  as  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Kirker  for  undertaking  this  work  at  so  late 
a period  in  the  year,  and  carrying  it  through  so  successfully,  so  much  reason 
have  we  to  complain  of  the  former  publishers,  for  not  giving  timely  notice  of 
their  intention  not  to  issue  it  this  year. 

It  bears  the  unmistaken  evidences  of  hasty  preparation,  but  considering  the 
hurry  and  other  disadvantages  under  which  this  almanac  has  been  brought  out, 
it  is  creditable  to  the  industry,  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  publishers.  The 
arrangement  follows  Jhe  Baltimore  almanac  in  almost  every  respect,  and  as  the 
paper  is  better,  the  typographical  appearance  is  more  neat.  We  cannot  help 
observing  that  in  spite  of  the  criticism  on  the  almanac,  which  has  usually  been 
bestowed  by  New  York,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  follow  the  Baltimore 
editions  in  almost  every  respect;  and  if  some  of  the  old  stereotyped  objections 
to  the  former  editions  are  obviated,  it  is  by  leaving  out  the  useful  and  conve- 
nient tables  of  statistics  against  which  they  were  chiefly  levelled.  We  miss  the 
graceful  and  interesting  biography  which  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive 
literary  features  of  the  Baltimore  editions.  There  was  perhaps  no  time  to  pre- 
pare it,  or  no  writer — but  this  cannot  be  said  of  an  establishment  which  num- 
bers a John  Gilmary  Shea  among  its  employes.  The  obituary  of  religious  com- 
munities is  wanting.  We  like  the  table  of  the  Roman  Church,  for  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  mother  of  churches  ought  to  appear  in  every  Catholic  National 
Almanac.  It  will  be  very  likely  thought  an  improvement  that  the  deceased 
Prelates  are  found  under  the  diocese  over  which  they  presided,  instead  of  in  a 
common  table. 

The  order  which  places  the  suffragan  sees  of  each  province  together,  is  a good 
one,  provided  it  can  be  adhered  to  in  practice,  without  losing  other  advantages. 
The  effort  is  at  least  laudable.  We  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  general  order 
w hich  places  the  province  of  New  York  first.  It  is  a great  province  and  con- 
tains a city  not  only  the  largest  in  the  Union,  but  with  the  largest  Catholic  po- 
pulation. But  Baltimore  is  the  oldest  See,  it  is  the  mother  of  our  churches. 
Here  all  the  Councils  have  been  held.  It  would  have  been  more  graceful,  as 
well  as  more  chronologically  exact,  if  this  ancient  priority  had  been  conceded 
in  a New  York  edition  of  what  calls  itself  a Catholic  Almanac.  It  is  not 
Catholic  usage  to  place  the  more  ancient  sees  in  the  background,  giving  the  pre- 
cedence where  the  world  gives  it,  to  population,  wealth  and  commercial  supe- 
riority. A Divine  Providence — n’est  ce pas? — elects  the  spot  where  Faith  shall 
have  its  first  beginnings,  and  consecrates  that  spot  over  all  the  superiorities  of 
sense,  for  the  veneration  of  future  ages.  The  writer  of  this  is  himself  a New 
Yorker,  but  is  not  the  less  sorry  to  notice  this  apparent  disregard  of  a whole- 
some and  beautiful  sentiment. 
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Foreign. — The  recent  Catholic  publications  in  Europe  are  generally  unim- 
portant. There  is  nothing  in  England  to  be  noted,  except  the  authorized  trans- 
lation of  the  Raccolta , which  is,  we  see,  to  be  reprinted  here.  Miss  Stewart, 
authoress  of  so  many  Catholic  tales,  has  added  to  her  list  one  entitled  Justice 
and  Mercy , — and  we  also  observe  the  issue  of  a little  work  from  the  French, 
The  Spirit  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  or  Christian  Childhood. 

In  Ireland  appears  about  coeval  with  its  almost  namesake  here,  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Atlantis , a Register  of  Literature  and  Science , by  members  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland.  The  articles  in  the  present  number  arc  from 
the  pens  of  Dr.  Newman,  Sullivan,  Pollen,  Penny,  and  Hennessy.  A series  of 
Lives  of  Irish  Saints  has  also  been  begun  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Hanlon. 
The  first  volume,  comprising  the  Life  of  St.  Laurence  O’Toole,  has  already  ap- 
peared. Duffy,  of  Dublin,  adds  another  to  European  Reprints  of  American 
Catholic  books,  having  issued  a cheap  edition  of  Vallejo's  Life  of  St.  Joseph,  re- 
cently published  by  Dunigan  & Brother,  in  connection  with  the  Life  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  by  Mgr.  Gcntilucci. 

In  France  the  following  works  deserve  mention:  Le  Christianisme  dans  V ac- 
tion dans  la  Messe,  par  J.  M.  O.  Alzieri.  This  little  book,  gives  the  best  didactic, 
analogic  and  symbolic  modes  of  hearing  mass,  and  is  spoken  of  as  being  thorough 
in  its  explanation  of  them,  and  sound  in  its  recommendations,  In  these  days, 
when  Prayer  Books  are  so  closely  examined,  that  a complete  revolution  in  that 
department  seems  at  hand,  this  book  may  be  of  service.  Le  Dimanche  au  point 
de  vue  Religieux  et  Social,  by  Father  Gautrelet,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  is  a con- 
sideration on  the  sanctification  of  Sunday,  which  would  not  meet  the  views  of 
some  of  our  Puritan  agitators.  De  la  Conversion  des  hommes,  ou  rien  qiCun  mot 
d mes  confreres,  is  the  title  of  a little  work  addressed  to  the  clergy  by  the  Abbe 
Paul  Vincent,  an  old  missionary.  "We  also  find  announced  a new  edition  of  the 
Histoire  Generate  des  Auteurs  Sacres  et  Ecclesiastiques,  the  great  work  of  the 
Benedictine  Ceillier. 

American. — In  the  United  States,  Donahoe  has  issued  the  Black  Baronet , 
another  of  Carlton’s  tales,  and  announces  an  Ethnological  work  by  Dr.  McElhe- 
ran,  to  be  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings.  Mr.  John  Gilmary  Shea  an- 
nounces the  third  volume  of  his  series  of  Jesuit  Relations,  and  a work  entitled 
The  Catholic  Writers  of  America,  with  biographical  sketches  and  extracts. 
"Walsh,  of  Cincinnati,  has  in  press  The  Hidden  Treasure,  and  the  Berkley  Papers. 

Archbishop  Kenrick's  Theologia  Dogmatica. — We  are  happy  to  learn  that  this 
important  work,  which  we  have  already  announced  as  being  in  the  course  of 
publication,  in  the  celebrated  establishment  of  Mr.  Hanicq  (now  Dessain),  in 
Malines,  Belgium,  in  conjunction  with  our  own  publishers,  Messrs.  Murphy  & 
Co.,  is  nearly  completed.  The  present  revised  edition  will  be  improved  by 
many  important  additions,  including  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  and  a Catalogue  of  the  Fathers  and  Ecclesiastical 
Writers,  with  an  accurate  description  of  their  genuine  works,  from  others  that 
have  passed  under  their  names.  This  edition  will  be  comprised  in  3 vols.  8vo. 
printed  in  that  style  of  neatness  and  accuracy  for  which  Mr.  Dessain ’s  press  is 
so  justly  distinguished,  and  will  appear  with  the  especial  sanction  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Malines,  who  has  been  pleased  to  signify  a very  high  estimate  of 
its  merits.  The  first  volume  has  been  received  and  will  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Murphy  & Co.  early  in  March,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn,  at  a very  low  price, 
so  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  Theological  Seminaries,  Students,  &c. 
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March  ! The  last  days  of  winter  have  passed  away,  and  the  fickle,  change- 
able, stormy  month  of  March,  unruly  step-daughter  of  Spring,  is  at  hand.  It 
comes  as  usual  with  the  frosts  of  winter  upon  its  brow,  and  sporting  around  us 
its  fierce  and  chilling  blasts.  March,  like  other  months,  has  been  celebrated  in 
song ; its  ill-nature  has  not  been  able  to  blunt  the  poet’s  generous  soul,  and  in 
the  magnanimity  of  his  nature  he  has  thus  commemorated  its  approach : 

THE  FIRST  OF  MARCH. 

The  bud  is  in  the  bough,  and  the  leaf  is  in  the  bud, 

And  earth’s  beginning  now  in  her  veins  to  feel  the  blood, 

Which,  warm’d  by  summer  suns  in  th’  alembic  of  the  vine. 

From  her  founts  will  over-run  in  a ruddy  gush  of  wine. 

And  the  perfume  and  the  bloom,  that  shall  decorate  the  flower, 

Are  quickening  in  the  gloom  of  their  subterranean  bower: 

And  the  juices  meant  to  feed  the  trees,  the  flowers  and  fruits, 
Unerringly  proceed  from  their  pre-appointed  roots. 

How  strange  the  very  thought,  of  the  wonders  under  ground, 

Of  the  mystic  changes  wrought  in  the  silent  dark  profound; 

How  each  thing  upward  tends  by  necessity  decreed, 

And  a world’s  support  depends  on  the  shooting  of  a seed. 

The  Summer’s  in  the  ark  and  this  sunny-pinioned  day, 

Is  commissioned  to  announce  whether  Winter  holds  its  sway: 

Go  back  thou  dove  of  peace,  with  the  myrtle  on  thy  wing 
Say  that  the  floods  have  ceased,  and  the  world  is  ripe  for  Spring. 

Thou  fann’d  the  sleeping  earth  till  her  dreams  are  all  of  flowers 
And  the  waters  look  in  mirth  for  their  overhanging  bowers, 

The  forest  seems  to  listen  for  the  rustle  of  the  leaves, 

And  the  very  sky  to  glisten  in  the  hope  of  Summer  eves. 

Thy  vivifying  spell  has  been  felt  beneath  the  wave, 

By  the  dormouse  in  its  cell,  and  the  mole  within  its* cave; 

And  the  summer  tribes  that  creep,  or  in  air  expand  their  wing, 

Have  started  from  their  sleep  at  the  summons  of  the  Spring. 

The  cattle  lift  their  voices  from  the  valleys  and  the  hills, 

And  the  feathered  race  rejoices  with  a gush  of  tuneful  bills, 

And  if  this  cloudiess  arch  fills  the  poet’s  song  with  glee, 

O,  thou  sunny  First  of  March!  be  it  dedicate  to  thee. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. — The  following  are  answers  to  the  queries 
propounded  by  Leo  in  the  last  number : 

1.  The  four  great  Doctors  of  the  Church  were  St.  Ambrose,  who  died  in  397; 
St.  Augustine,  who  died  in  430;  St.  Jerome,  who  died  in  420;  and  St.  Chry- 
sostom, whose  death  took  place  in  407. 

2.  The  Sanhedrim  was  the  supreme  council  among  the  Jews,  in  which  all 
their  great  affairs  of  religion  or  domestic  policy  were  settled. 
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3.  -The  Talmud  was  a book  held  in  high  reverence  among  the  Jews,  in  which 
were  written  all  their  traditions  and  interpretations  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 

4.  The  Epoch  of  the  Olympiads  took  its  rise  from  the  Olympian  Games, 
which  were  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  every  fifth  year,  near  Olympia  a city 
of  Peloponnesus.  An  Olympiad  therefore  was  a period  of  four  years,  and  by 
these  periods  the  Greeks  reckoned  their  time ; the  year  in  which  the  games  were 
celebrated  being  the  first  year  of  the  Olympiad.  The  beginning  of  the  first 
Olympiad  commences  with  the  year  776  before  the  Christian  era. 

5.  Eenelon  was  born  in  the  year  1651,  at  the  chateau  Fenelon,  in  Perigord. 
His  family  was  illustrious  both  in  the  church  and  state.  He  made  astonishing 
progress  in  his  studies,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  even  at  the  age  of 
fifteen ; and  at  the  age  of  twenty  by  special  dispensation  he  was  elevated  to  the 
holy  order  of  priesthood.  In  1689  he  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
young  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  brothers,  and  it  was  for  their  instruction  he 
wrote  his  famous  work,  Telemachus. 

6.  The  Dioclesian  epoch,  or  period,  is  sometimes  made  use  of  in  history;  and 
obtained  its  name  from  the  great  number  of  Christians  who  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Dioclesian.  It  commences  with  the  year  A.  D.  284. 

7.  The  two  greatest  statuarists  of  ancient  and  modern  times  were  Phidias  of 
the  former,  and  Michael  Angelo  of  the  latter  period. 

8.  The  last  query,  “Who  founded  the  republic  of  Paraguay?”  we  answer 
somewhat  from  memory ; not  having  at  hand  authorities  to  satisfy  ourselves  on 
that  head.  The  following  facts,  however,  may  be  relied  on  as  substantially  cor- 
rect:— In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  visited 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  South  America,  and  by  permission  of  the  Spanish 
government  formed  a system  of  peaceful  civilization  among  the  natives  of  Para- 
guay which  rendered  them  religious,  prosperous  and  happy.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment adopted  by  these  good  religious  was  mainly  republican.  Two  Jesuits, 
a rector  and  his  vicar,  presided  over  each  province  or  section  into  which  the 
country  was  divided,  which  they  governed  by  the  aid  of  native  officers,  who 
were  annually  elected  by  the  people.  Under  this  rule  Paraguay  rose  in  religion, 
peace,  and  prosperity,  and  became  an  earthly  paradise.  Its  institutions  sur- 
passed all  forms  of  human  legislation  that  had  gone  before  it,  or  have  followed 
it;  and  were  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  their  kind,  that  were  ever  moulded  by 
the  wisdom  of  man. 

The  infidel  Raynal,  whose  authority  in  this  particular  is  the  more  reliable,  as 
he  could  have  had  no  motive  for  giving  a false  statement,  thus  describes  the 
‘state  of  Paraguay : 

“The  Jesuits  established  in  Paraguay  a theocratic  government  with  the  practice 
of  confession,  the  very  basis  on  which  religion  reposes.  It  alone  is  a substitute 
for  all  other  penal  laws — ; preserves  and  watches  over  the  purity  of  morals.  In 
Paraguay,  religion  more  powerful  than  the  force  of  arms,  conducts  the  criminal 
to  the  knee  of  the  magistrate,  where,  far  from  palliating  his  crimes,  repentance 
makes  him  aggravate  them ; and  where  far  from  eluding  punishment,  an  hum- 
ble suppliant,  he  demands  it  on  his  knees.  The  more  severe  it  is,  the  more  it 
tranquilizes  the  conscience  of  the  criminal.  The  chastisement  which  every 
where  else  terrifies  the  criminal,  here  consoles  him  in  banishing  remorse  by 
expiation.  The  people  of  Paraguay  have  had  no  criminal  laws,  because  each 
person  voluntarily  accuses  and  punishes  himself.  All  their  laws  were  precepts 
of  religion.  The  best  of  all  governments  would  be  that  of  a theocracy,  in 
which  the  tribunal  of  confession  would  be  established.” 
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We  promised  last  month  to  give  place  to  the  following  soul-stirring  lines  from 
our  esteemed  correspondent,  W.  S.  G. 

APPEAL  FOR  ERIN. 

“ There  are  moments,  I think,  when  the  spirit  receives 
Whole  volumes  of  thought  on  its  unwritten  leaves .” 

Ah,  yes!  there  are  flashes  that  pass  o’er  my  soul, 

"Which  no  power  of  earth  can  enchain  or  control; 

When  the  spirit  of  right  prompts  my  muse  to  unfold 
What  ne’er  can  be  cancelled  with  silver  or  gold! 

’Tis  the  time  when  my  heart,  erst  to  sympathy  bred. 

Views  Virtue  unbending,  by  Tyranny  bled;  - 

And  I grieve  for  the  land  deeply  crushed  in  the  wrong, 

Which  immortalized  Moore  has  oft  gave  us  in  song! 

I know  though  the  sorrows  the  Poet  unclose 

Of  that  gem  of  the  ocean,  which  blooms  like  the  rose! 

May  ne’er  fall  on  the  ear  of  the  power  that  reigns, 

With  the  wish  of  his  soul  to  unrivet  her  chains : 

Yet,  yet  there  are  exiles,  with  hearts  bold  and  strong, 

Whose  souls  he  would  fill  with  hope  in  his  song; 

And  the  echoing  strains  of  these  “wild  driven  sheep” 

May  gladden  the  hearts  of  their  friends  o’er  the  deep. 

Here’s  a heart  for  the  right!  and  a spurn  for  the  wrong! 

That  both  may  be  woven  for  ever  in  song, — 

Till  the  time  shall  arrive  when  the  minions  of  might. 

Be  tramp’d  in  the  dust  of  old  Ireland’s  light! 

Then,  then  will  her  pleadings  triumphant  arise. 

Like  the  rainbow  that  gilds  o’er  the  face  of  the  skies, 

And  the  clouds  that  erst  shadowed  her  beauty  in  gloom, 

Will  mantle  the  power  that  blighted  her  bloom! 

Then  away  with  despondency!  let  us  declare 
For  the  right,  or  a living  death  jointly  to  share; 

Let  us  trust  that  the  justice  of  Heaven  may  blend 
In  behalf  of  old  Erin,  her  sorrows  to  end ! 

That  the  time  may  be  near  when  the  piles  shall  arise. 

Of  her  patriot  martyrs, — a national  prize ! 

When  the  green  flag  of  Erin,  by  Freemen  unfurled, 

Shall  gladden  her  sons  to  the  end  of  the  world!  W.  S.  G. 

The  following  queries  propounded  by  our  correspondent  Leo , will  receive 
attention  in  the  next  number : 

1.  Which  is  the  more  injurious  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  poverty  or 
wealth  ? 2.  What  led  to  the  influence  of  the  Popes  in  the  middle  ages?  3.  What 
led  to  the  remarkable  alteration  in  the  social  and  political  relations  of  Europe 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  ? 

From  our  esteemed  correspondent  S.  M.  we  have  received  another  piece 
poetry,  which  will  be  duly  considered  next  month. 
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From  January  20tf/t,  to  February  20 th,  1858. 


Foreign  Intelligence. 

.Rome. — Intelligence  from  Rome  is  meagre  during  tlie  last  month,  no  events 
of  special  importance  have  taken  place.  When  the  news  of  the  attempted 
assassination  of  the  Emperor  of  France  reached  Rome,  the  Holy  Father  is  said 
to  have  written  an  autograph  letter  of  congratulation  to  Napoleon  on  his  fortu- 
nate escape.  On  the  22d  of  January  the  Duke  of  Grammont,  the  French  Am- 
bassador to  the  Holy  See,  was  received  in  solemn  audience  by  his  Holiness,  and 
presented  his  letters  of  credence  according  to  the  usual  ceremonial.  His  Excel- 
lency, on  his  arrival  at  the  Vatican  was  received  by  Monsigner  Pacea,  Cham- 
berlain to  his  Holiness,  who  immediately  introduced  him  to  the  Holy  Father. 
The  Duke  next  visited  his  Eminence  the  Secretary  of  State  who  occupies  apart- 
ments contiguous  to  the  Holy  Father.  Cardinal  Antonelli  came  out  to  meet  him. 
After  leaving  the  Cardinal,  the  Ambassador  went  by  the  interior  galleries  to  St. 
Peter’s  where  he  was  admitted  by  the  great  door  of  bronze  which  is  only  opened 
for  the  Pope  and  for  Sovereigns  on  solemn  occasions.  Prie-Dieu  were  placed 
before  the  chapel  qf  the  Holy  Sacrament,  that  of  St.  Petronella,  patroness  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  France,  and  St.  Peter  and  Paul.  His  Excellency  knelt  before 
each  of  them.  Cardinal  Matteo  and  several  prelates  occupying  high  places  at  the 
pontifical  court,  conducted  the  ambassador  to  his  carriage  and  according  to  cus- 
tom, closed  the  door  of  the  vehicle.  Mgr.  Falcinelli,  late  bishop  of  Ferli,  will 
shortly  leave  Rome  for  Brazil,  as  Apostolic  Nuncio.  This  Prelate,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Benedictines,  is  as  distinguished  for  his  learning  as  for  his  vir- 
tues. He  distinguished  himself  by  his  heroic  charity  during  the  visitation  of 
the  cholera  in  1856.  Like  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  he  sold  his  carriage  and 
horses,  his  plate,  and  even  his  furniture,  in  order  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  whom  he  attended  and  served  with  his  own  hands. 

Naples. — Numerous  details  of  the  late  earthquake,  are  given  in  the  foreign 
journals.  Its  effects  are  far  more  disastrous  than  at  first  supposed.  Twenty- 
nine  or  thirty  towns  and  villages  have  been  more  less  injured  by  it.  Castil, 
Saraceno,  Saporaro,  Tramutola,  Montemurro,  Vigliano,  Marsidonuovo,  and 
-Vignola,  are  said  to  have  been  almost  entirely  demolished.  Laurenza,  Tito, 
Brienza,  and  several  other  places  were  left  a heap  of  ruins.  The  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  was  immense.  Official  accounts  give  the  number  of  those, 
who  were  buried  in  the  ruins  at  15,000 ; while  it  is  reported  from  other  sources 
that  double  that  number  perished.  The  dreadful  occurrence  is  thus  described : — 
“The  first  shock  was  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a terrible  subterranean 
rumbling,  the  sky  being  at  the  time  quite  clear  and  serene.  The  movement 
was  undulatory.  The  second  shock,  which  followed  about  two  minutes  after, 
was  of  the  most  violent  and  extraordinary  kind,  being  first  undulatory,  then 
vertical,  from  below  upwards ; the  movement  then  suddenly  changed  and  be- 
came vortuosi , or  that  of  a whirlpool,  finishing  by  sharp  jerks.  Of  course 
nothing  could  withstand  so  terrible  a force,  and  in  a few  seconds  the  whole  city 
was  a heap  of  ruins.  The  men  seemed  to  have  suffered  more  than  the  women, 
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as  the  former  had  mostly  gone  to  bed  tired  with  their  day’s  work ; the  latter, 
being  still  up,  escaped  to  the  open  ground.  At  Brienza,  several  hundred  people 
had  collected  in  the  Market-square  at  the  first  alarm,  and  here  they  thought 
themselves  secure  at  least  from  the  falling  houses ; but  the  second  shock  came, 
the  earth  opened  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  literally  swallowed  up  the  greater 
part.  Hundreds  remained  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  houses ; and  on  the 
seventh  day  after  the  catastrophe  the  groans  of  the  wretched  victims  were  still 
heard  coming  from  beneath  the  loose  ground.  The  village  of  Tito  has  entirely 
disappeared — not  a trace  of  it  is  to  be  seen ! Large  fissures,  too,  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  earth  in  the  neighborhood  of  Potenza,  a mile  in  length,  several  feet 
broad,  and  in  some  places  of  unknown  depth.’! — A plot  against  the  life  of  the 
King  of  Naples  was  discovered  and  frustrated  before  it  was  brought  to  maturity. 
Ten  persons,  said  to  be  Frenchmen,  were  concerned  in  it. 

Spain. — Bravo  Murillo  has  been  elected  president  of  the  lower  chamber  of  the 
Cortes.  In  consequence  of  his  election,  which  seems  to  be  unpopular,  the 
ministry  have  tendered  their  resignation,  which  was  after  some  delay  accepted, 
and  a new  cabinet  formed,  viz. — Istutz,  president  of  the  council ; Oceana,  fin- 
ance; Hoz,  justice;  Biez,  interior;  Quesanda,  marine,  and  Espeleta,  war.— 
The  Madrid  Gazette  of  the  4th  of  January  publishes  a royal  decree  appointing 
M.  Isturitz  to  be  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Duke  de  Yeragua  and  General 
Soria,  Vice-Presidents.  The  Queen  had  ordered  that  6,000  reals  should  be 
given  to  every  legitimate  child  born  on  the  same  day  as  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias,  and  3,000  to  children  born  on  the  day  of  his  baptism.  Madrid  letters 
of  the  6th  state  that  on  the  preceding  day,  when  the  Queen  was  passing  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  her  way  to  the  Church  of  the  Atocha,  she  opened  the 
door  of  her  carriage  and  presented  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias.  This  demonstra- 
tion was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  acclamations. 

Sardinia. — It  seems  as  if  the  enemies  of  the  Church  throughout  Europe, 
have  determined  to  imitate  each  other  in  their  attack  upon  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood. In  Belgium  we  have  witnessed  the  attacks  of  a lawless  mob,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  royal  authority.  We  now  see  Sardinia  imitating  England  in  the 
persecution  of  priests.  The  case  of  the  Revs.  Fathers  Conway  and  Ryan  will 
be  imitated  and  repeated  ad  libitum , by  the  great  champion  of  Progress , the 
representative  of  Piedmont  in  the  Paris  Congress,  the  Count  de  Cavour.  The 
assault  on  the  Catholic  religion  was  commenced  some  time  since.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  Church  was  sold,  the  venerable  bishops  were  driven  from  their 
dioceses,  and  their  relations  with  the  Holy  See  broken  off.  M.  de  Cavour  lost 
the  majority  in  the  late  general  elections,  and  to  sustain  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a coalition  with  the  Left , or  revolutionary 
party,  and  the  consequence  of  that  union  was  an  attack  on  the  electoral  rights 
of  Catholics.  M.  de  Cavour  now  demands  that  an  inquiry  be  made  into  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy  on  the  last  election,  charging  th^m,  on>  the  faith  of  a mere 
rumor,  as  he  himself  avows,  with  making  an  unlawful  use  of  their  spiritual 
power  in  the  confessional,  by  threatening  with  excommunication  those  who  did 
not  vote  for  the  Catholic  candidates. 

France. — The  daring  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  is  the  great  absorb- 
ing topic  in  the  French  capital.  This  attempt  was  made  on  the  14th  of  January, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  thus  given  by  a cotemporary: — “On  the  evening  of 
the  14th  inst.  the  Imperial  carriage  in  which  were  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
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arrived  before  the  peristyle  of  the  Grand  Opera,  three  loud  reports  produced  by 
the  explosion  of  a species  of  bombs  were  heard,  an  interval  of  some  seconds 
taking  place  between  each  detonation.  Those  b«mbs  were  thrown  from  the  top 
of  one  of  the  houses  opposite,  and  bursting  among  the  Imperial  escort,  killed 
some  four  or  five  persons,  and  wounded  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the 
immense  crowd,  which  was  assembled  in  front  of  the  Opera  House.  The  loudest 
report  was  made  by  a bomb  which  burst  under  the  Emperor’s  carriage  killing 
one  of  the  horses  and  wounding  another  so  severely  §that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  abridge  his  pain  by  killing  him.  The  carriage  was  injured  and,  the  door 
opening  with  great  difficulty,  it  took  some  time  to  get  the  Imperial  couple  out 
of  the  vehicle.  The  Emperor,  after  his  narrow  escape,  showed  the  greatest  cool- 
ness, mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  gave  orders  to  have  the  wounded  taken  care 
of.  The  Emperor’s  hat  was  pierced  by  a fragment  of  the  bombs,  and  a broken 
piece  of  glass  wounded  him  on  the  cheek.  General  Roguet,  the  Emperor’s  Aid- 
de-Camp,  who  was  in  the  carriage  with  their  majesties,  was  wounded  but  not 
severely.  The  windows  of  the  peristyle  of  the  Opera  were  shattered,  and  one  of 
the  fragments,  after  having  gone  through  the  window,  demolished  an  angle  of 
one  of  the  walls.  After  the  affair  several  distinguished  persons,  amongst  whom 
were  certain  members  of  the  Imperial  Family,  entered  the  Imperial  loge  to  con- 
gratulate the  Emperor  on  his  escape.  Subsequently  crowds  of  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  parties  went  to  inscribe  their  names  at  the  Chateau,  to  testify  to  their 
utter  horror  of  such  attempts.”  A large  number  of  persons  have  been  arrested, 
but  it  seems  that  only  four  Italians  have  been  directly  engaged  in  the  horrible 
act.  These  were  Count  d’Orsini,  Gomez,  Pierri.  and  Da  Silva.  A few  moments 
before  the  explosion,  Pierri  was  recognized  in  the  crowd.  A bomb  exactly  like 
those  which  exploded,  was  found  on  him ; also  a six-barreled  revolver,  and  a 
large  dirk  knife.  Orsini  was  also  arrested  early  on  the  following  morning.  He 
is  a Roman  by  birth,  an  advocate  by  profession,  and  a man  of  indomitable 
energy.  He  was  imprisoned  some  years  since  in  the  citadel  of  Mantua,  in 
consequence  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  his  escape  from  that 
prison  was  a miracle  of  audacity.  The  bombs  employed  in  this  diabolical  affair 
were  first  said  to  be  of  glass,  but  it  now  seems  that  they  were  of  iron,  filled  with 
fulminate  of  mercury,  having  on  their  lower  end  several  pillars  on  which  are 
placed  percussion  caps.  They  did  not  contain  any  projectiles,  and  the  wounds 
inflicted  were  operated  by  portions  of  the  thick  iron  envelope.  On  the  following 
day,  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Corps  Legislatif,  visited  the  Emperor 
at  the  Tuileries  to  congratulate  him  on  his  escape.  Addresses  were  presented 
by  all  the  public  bodies,  and  from  the  army,  expressing  the  utmost  horror  at 
the  attempt,  and  giving  assurance  of  their  loyalty,  and  their  willingness  to  aid 
in  ferreting  out  and  punishing  the  assassins..  Public  thanks  were  offered  up  in 
the  various  churches.  The  Emperor  in  person  visited  the  wounded,  and  caused 
ten  thousand  francs  to  be  distributed  among  them.  In  opening  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  his  Majesty  alluded  to  the  attempt  on  his  life,  and  said  that  such 
attempts  could  not*  trouble  his  serenity  or  shake  his  faith  in  the  future : if  he 
lives  the  Empire  will  live  with  him  ; and  if  he  succumbs  the  Empire  would  be 
strengthened  by  his  very  death ; for  the  indignation  of  the  people  and  the  army 
would  be  another  prop  to  the  throne  of  his  son. 

A terrible  accident  lately  occurred  at  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  At  ten  in  the  morning,  while  Mass  was  going  on 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  one  of  the  hot- water  pipes  used  for  warming  the 
church  burst  with  a tremendous  noise,  throwing  boiling  water  and  splinters  of 
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iron  and  marble  upon  the  congregation.  Three  persons  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
five  others  were  seriously  injured,  and  half  a dozen  more  were  hurt.  M.  Lucien 
Boyer,  physician  to  the  Senate,  was  present,  and  volunteered  his  services.  The 
calorifere,  which  caused  this  sad  catastrophe,  was  put  up  about  three  years  since, 
as  a substitute  for  a former  system  of  warming  the  church  by  hot  air,  it  being 
thought  that  hot-water  pipes  were  more  wholesome.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
accident  did  not  take  place  while  the  chapel  was  crowded. 

England. — The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  to  Prince  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia,  has  been  the  great  event  of  the  month  in  England.  The  ceremony 
took  place  at  the  Royal  Chapel,  St.  James  Place,  on  Monday  the  25th  of  Janu- 
ary. According  to  the  programme,  the  day  was  generally  observed  as  a holiday. 
Immense  crowds  cheered  the  royal  party  in  a most  enthusiastic  manner.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonial,  the  bride  gave  vent  to  her  feelings,  and  flung 
herself  upon  her  mother’s  bosom.  A scene,  in  which  great  emotion  was  evinced 
by  all  concerned,  took  place.  After  the  marriage,  the  young  couple  started  for 
Windsor.'  On  their  arrival  at  that  place,  they  were  drawn  in  a carriage  to  the 
Castle  by  the  Eaton  boys,  amidst  enthusiastic  cheering.  The  Queen  gave  a 
grand  State  concert  at  Buckingham  Palace  in  London,  on  the  evening  of  the 
wedding  day.  The  principal  streets  of  the  metropolis  were  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated. 


Domestic  Intelligence; — Affairs  of  the  Church. 

1.  Diocese  of  Baltimore. — Pastoral  of  the  Archbishop. — The  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore  has  addressed  a Pastoral  Letter  to  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  his  diocese,  making  known  his  desire  that  the  Forty  Hours’  Devotion  to  the 
Most  Holy  Sacrament  be  held  in  the  various  churches  as  soon  as  may  be  conveni- 
ent. The  excellent  Pastoral,  though  local  in  its  character,  abounds  with  instruc- 
tion, applicable  * to  Catholics  everywhere,  and  we  would  most  willingly  insert 
it  entire,  if  our  space  would  permit.  The  following  extract  giving  a short 
history  of  this  devotion,  will  be  found  to  contain  universal  interest : 

“ In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  with  many  other  revealed  truths,  it  was 
rejected  and  blasphemed,  the  zeal  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  prompted  him  to 
institute  at  Milan  public  exercises,  continued  during  two  entire  days,  in  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  whereby  he  sought  to  attract  to  the  churches  faithful 
and  devout  worshippers,  whilst  the  votaries  of  the  world  were  engaged  in  the 
vain  amusements  and  criminal  excesses  of  the  Carnival.  Pope  Pius  IV  en- 
couraged this  devotion  by  the  grant  of  indulgences,  which  several  Pontiffs  have 
since  enlarged,  and  which  our  present  holy  Father  has  vouchsafed  to  extend  to 
this  diocese.  It  soon  became  a favorite  exercise,  and  was  promoted  with  great 
zeal  by  St.  Philip  Neri  at  Rome,  and  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales  in  his  Apostolic 
missions  in  Chablais,  where  it  powerfully  contributed  to  the  conversion  of  the 
population.  Throughout  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  France  and  other  countries  it 
has  long  been  practised  with  great  advantage  to  religion,  as  also  in  various  parts 
of  these  United  States.  We  feel  happy  in  introducing  it  into  this  diocese,  being 
firmly  persuaded  that  it  will  be  attended  with  a great  increase  of  piety  and 
devotion. 

“ This  exercise  chiefly  consists  in  the  public  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment during  two  days,  amidst  a brilliant  display  of  lights,  intended  to  repre- 
sent in  a sensible  manner  that  Christ  our  Lord  is  the  light  of  the  world,  and  to 
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raise  our  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  His  glory  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
the  Lamb  being  the  lamp  thereof.  The  exposition  takes  place  after  the  celebra- 
tion of  Mass,  and  a procession,  in  which  the  Sacrament  is  carried  around  the 
church.  On  the  second  day  a votive  Mass  is  celebrated  for  peace,  to  implore 
this  blessing : and  on  the  third  day  a Mass  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  sung, 
and  a procession  made  preparatory  to  the  replacing  of  the  Sacrament  in  the 
tabernacle.  The  Litanies  of  the  faints  with  other  prescribed  prayers,  are  recited 
on  the  first  and  third  days.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Church  that  the  entire  devo- 
tion of  the  faithful  during  this  whole  time  should  be  concentrated  in  this 
mystery,  and  that  their  minds  should  be  employed  in  holy  meditation  on  the 
goodness,  love  and  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

Religious  Reception. — In  the  chapel  of  the  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  at 
the  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  Frederick,  Md.,  on  the  16th  of  February,  Miss 
Rebecca  C.  Green,  of  Charles  county,  Md.,  received  the  white  veil,  taking  the 
name  in  religion  of  sister  Clare  Agnes. 

Religious  Profession. — On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  February  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  at  Mt.  de  Sales,  Sister  Mary  Bernard  Johnson,  of 
Germantown,  made  her  solemn  profession  of  the  three  religious  vows.  The 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Kenrick  preached  and  performed  the  ceremony,  assisted 
by  the  Bev.  Father  Sourin,  S.  J.  and  several  other  clergymen. 

The  Rev.  A.  Verot,  D.  D.,  of  Ellicott’s  Mills,  in  this  diocese,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Vicar  Apostolic  of  Florida,  and  the  Bulls  for  his  consecration  have 
been  received. 

2.  Diocese  or  Richmond. — Dispensation  granted  to  the  Catholics  in  the  Ai'my 
and  Navy  of  the  U.  S. — From  the  following  letter  addressed  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  of  Buffalo  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Plunkett,  Pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  it  will  be  seen  that  a dispensation  of  abstinence  has  been  granted 
to  Catholic  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States: 

Buffalo,  Feb.  19th,  1857. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir: — His  Holiness,  at  my  request,  granted  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  whilst  on  service,  or  in  barracks,  garrison,  &c., 
dispensation  from  the  rule  of  Abstinence,  except  six  days  in  each  year,  viz : 
Ash- Wednesday,  the  three  last  days  of  Lent,  the  Vigils  of  the  Assumption  of 
the  B.  V.  M.,  and  that  of  Christmas. — Pray  for,  Most  respectfully,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  (Signed)  f JOHN,  Bishop  of  Buffalo. 

3.  Diocese  of  Fort  Wayne. — The  Consecration  of  the  Right  Rev.  J.  H. 
Luers,  D.D.  as  the  first  Bishop  of  Fort  Wayne,  took  place  on  the  11th  of  Janu- 
ary, at  the  Cathedral  of  Cincinnati.  The  imposing  ceremony  was  attended  by 
a large  concourse  of  persons.  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Purcell  was  the  Con- 
secrator,  and  the  assistant  Bishops  were  the  Right  Rev.  M.  de  St.  Palais,  of 
Vincennes,  and  the  Right  Rev.  G.  Aloysius  Carrell,  of  Covington.  The  assist- 
ants in  the  Pontifical  Mass  were:  The  Very  Rev.  E.  T.  Collins,  V.  G.,  Arch- 
deacon ; the  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  Albrinck,  of  Pomeroy,  and  Borgess,  of  Columbus, 
deacon  and  subdeacon.  The  solemnity  of  4he  occasion  was  increased  by  the 
attendance  of  the  representatives  of  many  religious  orders,  among  whom  was 
Father  Wimmer,  the  Mitred  Abbot  of  the  Benedictines  at  Latrobe,  Pa.  The 
sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Spajding,  Bishop 
of  Louisville.  A most  interesting  and  grateful  demonstration  in  honor  of  the 
newly  elected  Bishop  took  place  at  St.  Joseph’s  church,  of  which  Dr.  Luers  had 
been  the  zealous  and  devoted  pastor  for  eleven  years.  Of  this  demonstration  the 
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Telegraph  thus  gives  the  following  particulars : — The  sanctuary  was  brilliantly 
illuminated,  the  church  thronged  to  overflowing.  A framework  erected  in  the 
sanctuary  bore,  in  the  midst  of  light,  appropriate  texts  of  Scripture.  The  choir 
commenced  the  proceedings  by  a hymn.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stehle,  aided  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Somers,  who  are  now  charged  with  the  care  of  the  congregation,  arranged 
rich  offerings,  appertaining  to  the  Episcopal  chapel  and  office,  on  a credence 
table,  and  an  address  was  read  to  the  new  Bishop.  The  little  boys  and  girls  of 
the  schools,  handsomely  dressed,  the  girls  in  white  and  wearing  bright  crowns, 
the  young  unmarried  men  and  ladies,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  families,  the 
officers  of  religious  societies,  and  all  the  German  Catholics  of  Cincinnati,  through 
their  able  representative.  Father  Otto,  had  a word  and  a gift  for  their  Right 
Rev.  friend,  the  delivery  of  which  was  interspersed  with  music  from  the  choir. 
It  was  a heart-offering  from  all  present  to  the  merit  and  virtues  of  the  faithful 
Pastor  now  leaving  them.  The  Archbishop  and  the  Right  Rev.  Bishops  of 
Vincennes  and  Covington,  who  were  in  the  sanctuary,  were  deeply  affected  by 
this  exhibition  of  an  entire  people’s  gratitude  and  faith. 

4.  Diocese  of  New  York. — Recently  a pastoral  from  the  Apostolic  Vicar  of 
Hindostan,  was  published  in  the  Catholic  papers  recounting  the  afflictions  and 
losses  sustained  by  the  Church  in  India  in  consequence  of  the  revolt.  The  same 
Prelate  has  subsequently  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop Hughes,  asking  for  relief  for  the  suffering  Catholics  of  India : 

East  Indies,  Fort  Agra , December  4,  1857. 

My  Dear  Lord  Archbishop. — Being  fully  convinced  of  the  warm  interest  your 
Lordship  takes  in  the  welfare  of  Religion,  I take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  a copy 
of  a Pastoral  Letter  which  briefly  describes  the  immense  loss  sustained  by  this 
vicariate — the  only  vicariate  in  India — which  hitherto  has  felt  the  sad  effects  of 
the  revolt. 

I have  no  doubt  that  your  Lordship  will  deeply  feel  for  our  truly  deplorable 
position,  and  have  the  kindness  to  interest  both  the  clergy  and  laity  of  your 
archdiocese  in  our  behalf.  Without  a prompt  and  effectual  assistance  from  our 
brethren  at  home,  I do  not  see  how  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  repair  the  many 
losses — as  I expect  little  or  nothing  from  this  Government,  or  even  from  the 
relief  fund,  which  will  be  applied  by  committees  of  their  own,  and  the  Catholics 
in  India  have  either  been  themselves  great  sufferers,  or  are  generally  very  poor. 

Our  hopes  of  help,  therefore,  are  in  Europe  and  America.  Any  help  shall  be 
most  gratefully  received,  and  fervent  prayers  offered  for  the  pious  donors. 

With  my  most  respectful  regards,  I remain,  my  dear  Lord  Archbishop,  your 
devoted  Brother  in  Christ,  J.  PERSICO, 

Bishop  and  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Hindoston. 

5.  Diocese  of  Buffalo. — The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Timon,  recently  received 
the  vows  of  two  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  their  chapel,  at  St.  Mary’s,  Rochester. 
Their  names  are  Miss  Anne  Kavanagh  (in  religion  Sister  Mary  Magdalen  de 
Pazzi),  Miss  Teresa  O’Reilly  (in  religion  Sister  Mary  Raymond). 

6.  Diocese  of  Charleston. — We  are  much  pleased  to  learn  that  the  long  va- 
cancy in  this  diocese  is  about  to  be  filled  by  the  consecration  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  P.  N.  Lynch,  Bishop  of  Charleston.  The  consecration  will  take  place  on  the 
second  Sunday  of  March.  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  will  be  the 
consecrating  prelate. 
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7.  Diocese  of  Mobile. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Portier,  Bishop  oPMobile,  on  the 
29th  of  Dec’r,  ordained  for  his  diocese  the  Rev.  M.  Dougherty,  of  East  Boston. 

8.  Diocese  of  Cleveland.— On  Sunday,  Nov’r  27,  the  new  church  of  St. 
Patrick,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  dedicated  by  Rt.  Rev.  Josue  M.  Young,  Bishop 
of  Erie.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Archbishop  Purcell,  of  Cincinnati. 

9.  Diocese  of  Hartford. — On  Monday,  January  28th,  the  following  ladies 
took  their  vows  in  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Providence,  R.  I.:  Miss 
Louisa  Curtin  (Sister  M.  Louisa  Josephine),  Miss  Kate  Sullivan  (Sister  M. 
Jerome),  Miss  Catharine  Lynch  (Sister  Christina),  Miss  Ellen  Purcell  (Sister 
Juliapa),  and  Miss  Margaret  Myron  (Sister  Scholastica).  The  Very  Rev. 
Wm.  O’Reilly,  Adm.,  officiated  on  the  occasion,  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  Sheridan. 

10.  Diocese  of  Pittsburg. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  O’Connor,  Bishop  of  Pitts- 

burg, is  in  Cuba,  where  he  will  remain  some  time,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
which  we  are  glad  to  learn  is  improving.  He  has  been  received  with  marked 
attention  by  the  Captain  General.  k 

11.  Diocese  of  Brooklyn. — A most  successful  Fair  has  recently  been  held 
in  Brooklyn  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphan  Asylum.  The  proceeds  after  paying 
the  expenses  amounted  to  $5,712  24.  This  result  gives  evidence  of  a most  libe- 
ral spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  of  Brooklyn.  This  sum  will  be  applied 
towards  paying  a mortgage,  the  principal  and  interest  of  which  amounted  to 
$3,049  58.  There  remained  to  meet  other  demands  only  $2,662  66.  Fully  three 
thousand  dollars  are  yet  required  to  pay  for  fence,  heaters,  range,  oven,  cistern, 
well,  &c. 

12.  Diocese  of  Philadelphia. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Neumann  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament  of  Confirmation  on  Sunday,  Feb.  14th,  at  St.  Matthew’s 
church,  Conshohocken,  to  seventy-six  persons.  The  same  Right  Rev.  Prelate 
will  administer  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation  at  the  following  places : St. 
Aloysius’,  Pottstown,  Feb.  28;  St.  Patrick’s,  Philadelphia,  March  7;  Trinity, 
Philadelphia,  March  14. 

13.  Diocese  of  Cincinnati. — The  Rev.  Father  Driscoll  of  Cincinnati,  lately 
preached  a very  successful  mission,  in  Steubenville.  Between  four  and  five 
hundred  persons  approached  the  Holy  Table.  A correspondent  of  the  Telegraph 
thus  speaks  of  its  results : “ My  heart  has  been  filled  with  gladness  at  beholding 
the  great  good  accomplished  here  during  the  Retreat,  conducted  by  that  good 
missionary.  The  success  of  his  labors  has  astonished  me ; large  numbers,  espe- 
cially of  young  people  who  had,  I might  say,  entirely  neglected  the  Sacraments 
for  years,  many  all  their  lives,  received  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the 
Eucharist  with  great  fervor.  Many,  also,  who  had  been  alienated  by  mixed 
marriages  and  other  causes,  had  their  hearts  warmed  to  the  Church  and  acknow- 
ledged it  to  be  theirs,  under  the  inspiring  words  of  the  ‘Man  of  God.’  To  us 
all  has  this  mission  been  a great  blessing.”  ’ 


OBITUARY. — Died  lately  at  New  Orleans  the  Rev.  M.  Calyo,  C.  M.  The 
deceased  had  been  in  the  ministry  for  twenty  years,  and  had  been  long  stationed 
at  Donaldson ville,  La.,  until  forced  to  suspend  his  zealous  labors  by  the  painful 
malady  of  which  he  died.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  PITTS  IX. 

Chapter  III. — The  ceremony  of  the  Coronation. — The  first  Solemn  Benediction 
given  by  Pius  IX. — The  grand  illumination  of  the  city. — The  alms  distributed 
by  the  Pope  on  the  occasion  of  his  coronation. — The  condition  of  affairs  at  his 
accession. — He  commences  reform  in  his  own  palate. — Instances  of  his  charity 
and  benevolence. 

On  the  morning  of  his  election  Pius  IX  proceeded  from  the  Quirinal  to 
the  Vatican,  accompanied  in  his  carriage  by  Cardinal  Macchi,  Subdean,  and 
Cardinal  Oppizoni,  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  During  his  progress,  the  people 
surrounded  his  carriage  and  greeted  him  in  the  most  lively  demonstrations  of 
joy.  At  his  entry  into  the  chapel  of  Sixtus  IV,  he  received  the  second  venera- 
tion of  the  Cardinals.  After  this  ceremony  he  was  borne  on  the  sedia  gestatoria, 
or  portable  throne,  to  the  Vatican  Basilica,  preceded  by  the  Sacred  College 
and  the  prelature,  where  the  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  where  according  to 
cnstom  he  received  the  third  veneration  of  the  cardinals. 

The  coronation  of  the  Holy  Father  is  the  first  important  event  in  the  history 
of  his  pontificate.  This  imposing  ceremony  took  place  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Aloysius  Gonzaga,  the  fifth  day  after  his  election,  in  the  great  church  of  St.  Peter. 
On  the  rooming  of  the  21st  of  June,  Pius  IX  repaired  to  the  Vatican  Basilica 
preceded  by  a magnificent  cortege.  Arrived  at  the  portico  of  the  basilica,  he 
was  greeted  by  the  choir  in  the  ancient  anthem,  Tu  es  Petrus,  while  the  bells 
of  the  city  rung  in  token  of  rejoicing,  mingling  their  shrill  notes  with  the  ma- 
jestic peals  which  issued  from  the  cannon  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

Having  entered  the  church  by  the  great  brazen  gate,  the  Holy  Father  stopped 
before  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  descended  from  his  throne,  and 
prostrated  himself  before  the  prie-dieu,  in  order  to  adore  the  Body  of  our  Lord 
exposed  upon  the  altar.  Again  ascending  the  sedia,  he  proceeded  to  the  chapel 
of  St.  Gregory,  where  he  a second  time  prostrated  himself  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  After  this  the  Holy  Father  prepared  to  celebrate  the  holy  sacrifice 
of  Mass. 

To  enter  into  detail  on  the  subject  of  the  numerous  and  impressive  ceremo- 
nies which  take  place  at  the  coronation  of  the  Pope,  would  no  doubt  prove  inter- 
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esting,  but  this  would  too  far  exceed  our  limits.  We  must  confine  ourselves 
to  a few  of  the  most  striking. 

Immediately  preceding  the  holy  sacrifice,  a procession  is  formed  and  moves 
towards  the  grand  altar.  During  this  procession,  as  in  the  olden  days  of  Roman 
greatness,  a man  followed  the  triumphal  chariot  of  the  conqueror,  in  order  to 
remind  the  victorious  Caesar  of  the  nothingness  of  all  human  things  by  repeat- 
ing continually  in  his  ear,  “ Remember  thou  art  a man  ;”  so  also  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Pope,  a master  of  ceremonies  carries  a cushion  partly  open  and 
stuffed  with  tow ; another  official  carries  a silver  rod,  at  the  top  of  which  there 
is  a handful  of  tow,  and  three  times,  viz.  first  on  leaving  the  chapel  of  St. 
Gregory,  again,  on  passing  before  the  statue  of  St.  Peter,  and  lastly,  at  the- 
altar  of  SS.  Processus  and  Martinian,  he  stands  before  the  Pope ; a clerk  of  the 
chapel  sets  fire  to  the  tow,  and  while  it  burns,  the  master  of  ceremonies  repeats 
in  a loud  voice:  “ Sancte  Pater,  sic  transit  gloria  mundi;”  “ Holy  Father,  thus 
passes  the  glory  of  the  world.” 

At  the  end  of  the  Gloria , during  the  holy  sacrifice,  the  Cardinal  Deacon  bearing 
the  insignia  of  office,  accompanied  by  the  Auditors  of  the  Ricolta  and  the  Con- 
sistorial  Advocates,  descended  to  the  tombs  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  from 
this  subterranean  chapel  they  three  times  chanted  the  “Exaudi  Christe,”  “Gra- 
ciously hear  us,  O Christ!”  to  which  the  choir  responded,  “Domino  nostro, 
Pio  Nono  a Deo  decreto  summo  Pontifici  et  universali  Papae,”  “ To  our  father, 
Pius  the  Ninth,  appointed  by  God,  life.” 

Then  follows  the  litanies  of  the  coronation,  the  origin  of  which  is  said  to  be 
traced  back  to  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Mass, 
the  procession  was  re-formed  and  proceeded  down  the  vast  nave  of  the  church* 
to  the  portico,  and  thence  to  the  loggia  which  overlooks  the  great  square  of  St. 
Peter’s.  The  magnificence  of  the  scene  here  presented  is  beyond  description. 
The  houses  around  the  immense  colonnade  were  decked  with  hangings  and 
draperies  of  a thousand  colors,  while  the  windows  were  embellished  with  flow- 
ers of  every  hue.  The  vast  square  was  filled  by  an  immense  concourse  of 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life.  Princes  and  nobles  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  peasants  and  laborers.  The  rich  and  the  poor  mingled  in  the  same 
throng;  distinctions,  rank,  every  thing  was  forgotten;  one  only  thought  ab- 
sorbed the  minds  of  all — Pius  IX ! 

Upon  the  elevated  loggia  is  seen  the  noble  form  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
surrounded  by  a brilliant  court,  and  seated  on  a throne  of  the  most  exquisite 
beauty.  After  the  chanters  had  finished  the  chant  and  the  responses,  the  Car- 
dinal Dean,  approaching  the  Holy  Father  and  kneeling  before  him,  recited  the 
following  prayer : 

“ God,  eternal  and  all-powerful,  dignity  of  the  priesthood  and  the  author  of 
royalty,  grant  thy  grace  to  thy  servant  Pius,  our  Pontiff,  to  govern  thy  church 
with  fruit;  that  being  constituted  and  crowned  by  thy  mercy.  Father  of  Kings 
and  Guide  of  All  in  the  faith,  all  things  may  be  governed  in  a becoming  man- 
ner by  thy  assisting  providence : through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen.” 

At  this  moment  the  second  Cardinal  Deacon  took  off  the  mitre  from  the  head 
of  the  Pontiff,  and  the  first  Cardinal  Deacon,  Archbishop  of  Naples,  to  whom 
belonged  the  right  of  crowning  the  Pope,  placed  the  tiara  on  his  head,  repeating 
at  the  same  time  the  following  words : 

“ Receive  the  tiara  adorned  with  three  crowns,  and  know  that  thou  art  the 
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father  of  princes  and  the  ruler  of  kings,  and  that  thou  art  upon  earth  the  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  is  honor  and  glory  forever.  Amen.” 

After  receiving  the  tiara,  the  Holy  Father  in  a solemn  and  impressive  voice 
pronounced  the  following  prayer : 

“ May  the  holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  in  whose  power  and  authority  we 
place  our  confidence,  intercede  for  us  with  our  Lord.  Through  the  prayers  of 
the  Blessed  Mary,  ever  Virgin ; of  blessed  Michael,  the  archangel ; and  of  the 
holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  ; and  of  all  the  Saints,  may  the  Almighty  God 
have  mercy  on  you,  and  all  your  sins  being  forgiven,  may  Jesus  Christ  conduct 
you  to  life.  Amen.”  This  was  followed  by  a short  absolution. 

At  this  moment  the  eedia  is  advanced  towards  the  people,  who  from  the  vast 
area  below,  contemplated  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  their  newly-crowned 
sovereign  ; and  while  the  air  rang  with  their  acclamations,  Pius  IX,  in  all  the 
majesty  of  his  supreme  power,  standing  on  his  throne,  and  wearing  the  triple 
crown  upon  his  head,  prepares  to  pronounce  upon  them  a solemn  blessing.  He 
raises  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  to  beseech  almighty  God  to  sanctify  the  benedic- 
tion which  he  is  about  to  bestow.  He  stretches  forth  his  arms,  as  if  to  receive 
all  his  children  in  a single  embrace.  Three  times  he  traces  in  the  air  the  sacred 
sign  of  our  redemption,  while  each  time  these  solemn  words,  as  if  from  heaven, 
broke  the  death-like  silence  which  rested  upon  the  vast  multitude  before  him : 

“ May  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
descend  upon  you,  and  remain  with  you  forever.  Amen.” 

Thrice  repeated,  the  Amen  resounded  as  if  it  were  a single  voice  issuing  from 
the  heart  of  the  vast  multitude,  which  bent  beneath  the  hand  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  This  was  echoed  by  the  bells  of  the  basilica,  and  made  to  reverberate 
by  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo’s  over  the  seven  hills  of  the  Eternal  City. 

The  Pope  then  left  the  loggia  and  returned  to  the  church  preceded  by  the 
cardinals  and  others  who  had  taken  part  in  the  coronation.  From  the  sacred 
edifice  the  Holy  Father  repaired  to  the  hall  of  preparation,  where  the  Cardinal 
Dean  congratulated  him  in  the  name  of  the  Sacred  College,  expressing  to  him 
the  wishes  and  prayers  of  all  that  his  life  and  reign  might  be  prolonged  ad  mul- 
tos  annos . Pius  IX  thanked  the  representative  of  the  Sacred  College,  and 
implored  the  aid  of  their  prayers  in  obtaining  from  heaven  those  graces  so 
necessary  in  the  discharge  of  the  august  duties  which  had  devolved  upon  him. 
Then  preceded  by  the  papal  cross,  he  returned  to  his  palace  amidst  the  enthu- 
siastic acclamations  of  the  people. 

The  appearance  of  Rome  on  this  memorable  day  was  that  of  universal  festi- 
vity. Joy  beamed  in  every  countenance.  All  seemed  to  unite  in  the  single 
thought  of  hope  and  happiness.  In  the  evening  the  church  of  St.  Peter  shone 
in  a glorious  halo  of  illumination : the  brilliancy  emanating  from  the  illumi- 
nated palaces  of  the  princes,  cardinals,  ambassadors,  and  functionaries  of  every 
order;  the  gleam  of  a thousand  bonfires  replaced  the  light  of  day,  and  the  stars 
of  heaven  were  eclipsed  by  the  gigantic  fireworks  displayed  from  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo. 

The  heart  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  deeply  moved  by  these  scenes  of 
popular  rejoicing,  and  hastened  to  requite  the  demonstrations  of  affection  and 
filial  devotion  on  the  part  of  his  people  by  acts  of  benevolence  and  charity. 
Besides  the  pontifical  alms  consisting  of  a pool,  to  every  poor  person  in  Rome, 
he  appropriated  fifty-three  dowries  of  fifty  Roman  crowns  each,  for  each  parish 
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in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  a thousand  dowries  of  ten  crowns  each,  to  be  divided 
among  other  provinces.  Moreover,  he  caused  to  be  restored  gratuitously  all 
the  pledges  below  fifty  bajocchi,  which  had  been  made  during  the  three  months 
preceding  his  election.  Indeed,  the  sole  temporal  thought  of  Pius  IX,  on  his 
elevation  to  the  throne,  was  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  His  people,  after 
God,  were  the  object  dearest  to  his  heart. 

Though  the  Holy  Father  was  fondly  attached  to  his  own  family,  yet  he 
resolved  from  the  first  day  of  his  elevation  not  to  permit  his  natural  affection  to 
interfere  with  his  duty,  or  to  have  any  weight  in  the  distribution  of  favors.  To 
his  nephew,  a young  officer  in  the  army,  he  said  a few  days  after  his  election  : 

“ My  friend,  you  can,  and  must  at  all  times,  reckon  on  my  attachment  and 
friendship,  but  as  for  particular  preference  never  expect  it.  Undeceive  yourself, 
my  child,  if  you  expect  any  advancement  through  favor.  I am  your  uncle : 
but  I am  the  father  of  your  comrades.  Thus,  then,  promotion  shall  never  be 
granted  except  to  true  merit.  Rewards  belong  to  the  deserving.” 

Noble  words,  and  worthy  the  head  of  the  Christian  world.  Happy  for  man- 
kind if  all  those  who  are  in  the  exercise  of  power  would  imitate  the  example 
of  Pius  IX,  and  make  merit  and  ability  to  discharge  its  duties  the  only  qualifi- 
cations for  office. 

Never  did  a sovereign  ascend  a throne  with  a Jleart  more  full  of  affection  for 
his  people,  and  with  more  fervent  desire  of  contributing  to  their  happiness  and 
welfare,  than  Pius  IX;  but  we  may  add,  that  few  sovereigns  ever  entered  on 
the  path  of  duty  with  so  many  embarrassments  and  difficulties  as  those  which 
beset  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  The  papal  treasury  was  exhausted; 
great  disorders  reigned  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  administration.  Contempt 
of  authority  and  remissness  of  duty  prevailed  in  every  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  state  of  things  is  not,  however,  to  be  attributed  to  any  derelic- 
tion of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  illustrious  pontiff  Gregory  XVI.  That  good 
pope,  from  the  moment  that  he  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  was  animated 
with  the  best  intentions;  but  in  times  of  difficulty  and  disorder,  such  as  beset 
his  whole  reign,  good  intentions  are  powerless  in  the  promotion  of  good  or  the 
repression  of  evil.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  especially,  his  hands, 
weakened  by  age,  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  directing  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, and  he  was  compelled  by  a species  of  necessity  to  tolerate  what  he  had 
riot  the  power  to  redress.  Pius  IX,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  existing 
disorders  of  the  government,  and  conversant  with  the  interests  and  the  wants 
of  the  State,  resolved  from  the  first  hour  of  his  pontificate  to  use  the  power 
intrusted  to  him,  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  put  an  end  to  abuses. 

But  before  laying  the  hatchet  at  the  root  of  the  manifold  disorders  which 
gathered  around  his  throne,  he  began  the  reform  of  his  own  household.  Sixty 
horses  were  found  in  the  pontifical  stables  at  the  time  of  his  accession.  “ l\ 
is  too  many,  by  one  half,”  he  said ; and  immediately  ordered  thirty  of  them  to 
be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  of  Rome.  He  reduced  the 
number  of  his  suite,  and  the  employes  about  him  to  the  limits  of  strict  necessity. 
Immense  sums  had  been  expended  in  the  cultivation  of  the  pontifical  gardens; 
these  he  modified.  "lama  poor  priest  of  Jesus  Christ,”  said  he  to  his  procu- 
rator : “ I am  not  a Lucullus ; take  care  that  for  the  future  to  serve  me  as  a 
poor  priest.”  From  that  time  three  dishes  and  some  common  wine  completed 
the  bill  of  fare  of  his  dinners. 
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ne  evening  shortly  after  his  elevation,  having  spent  a long  time  in  conver- 
sation with  Cardinal  Gizzi,  upon  the  propriety  of  making  certain  reforms,  he 
called  for  a glass  of  lemonade.  His  footman  in  waiting  immediately  ordered 
in  two  magnificent  pieces  of  plate  in  silver  gilt  laden  with  refreshments  of 
every  kind. 

“ l asked  only  for  a glass  of  lemonade,”  said  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  guided 
by  a motive  of  economy. 

“ True,  your  Holiness  ;”  was  the  answer;  “ but  it  is  our  duty  to  conform  to 
the  prescribed  ceremonial,  and  to  offer  you  according  to  custom  these  various 
refreshmen  ts.” 

“ Very  well,”  replied  the  Pope:  “now  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  bring  me 
a lemon,  with  some  sugar  and  a glass  of  water,”  which  were  immediately 
brought.  Then  with  his  own  hands  squeezing  the  lemon  into  the  water,  he 
added  : “ Take  away  this : distribute  the  refreshments  which  it  contains  to  the 
first  poor  persons  you  meet  with  in  the  square  of  Monte  Cavilio ; give  each  of 
them  a bajocchi;  and  for  the  future  give  me  nothing  but  what  I ask  for.” 

While  the  strictest  economy  reigned  in  his  own  palace  the  Holy  Father  was 
profusely  liberal  in  his  dealings  with  others.  One  day  a deputation  from  the 
Jews  presented  itself  at  the  Quirinal,  and  in  behalf  of  their  brethren  presented 
him  with  an  antique  chalice,  a master-piece  of  art,  which  for  two  centuries  had 
been  jealously  preserved  in  the  Ghetto , a quarter  of  Rome  inhabited  almost 
exclusively  by  the  followers  of  the  Mosaic  law.  “ It  is  well,  my  children,” 
6aid  the  Pope,  with  great  affability.  “ I accept  it  with  great  pleasure,  and  thank 
you  for  it.  How  many  crowns  might  it  be  worth?  I speak  not  of  its  value  as 
an  object  of  art,  for  in  that  respect  it  is  inestimable.” 

“ It  weighs  five  hundred  crowns,”  replied  the  chief  of  the  deputation. 

Pius  IX  rapidly  traced  these  words  on  a piece  of  paper,  and  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  it;  and  then  presented  it  to  the  Jewish  delegates,  saying: 

“ This  is  good  for  a thousand  crowns.  Accept  now,  in  your  turn,  this  small 
sura,  and  divide  it  among  the  poor  families  of  the  Ghetto.” 

Humane  and  charitable  to  all,  he  made  no  distinction  in  the  distribution  of 
his  favors,  or  in  his  acts  of  benevolence.  It  happened  on  a certain  occasion 
shortly  after  his  coronation,  that  he  was  passing  with  a small  retinue  through 
that  portion  of  the  city  which  lies  beyond  the  Tyber,  when  he  observed  a nu- 
merous crowd  gathered  round  an  old  man,  who,  stretched  upon  the  pavement, 
was  writhing  in  the  convulsions  of  a terrible  fit:  drawing  near,  he  inquired 
why  the  sufferer  was  not  assisted.  “ It  is  a Jew,”  answered  one  of  the  by- 
standers. “It  is  a man,”  replied  the  Pope,  making  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
“ it  is  a man  in  suffering,  and  we  must  assist  him.”  Then  lifting  him  with  his 
own  hands,  he  caused  him  to  be  put  intd  his  carriage  and  conveyed  to  his  home 
in  the  Ghetto.  The  same  day  the  Pope  sent  his  own  physician  to  visit  him, 
and  the  day  following,  one  of  his  chamberlains  to  inquire  how  he  was. 

It  was  by  acts  like  these  that  Pius  IX  endeared  himself  to  the  poor  and  the 
afflicted,  who  have  always  looked  to  him  as  their  father  and  friend.  Follow- 
ing the  dictates  of  his  own  kind  and  benevolent  heart,  his  first  thoughts  after 
his  elevation  were  to  relieve  the  sufferings  and  affliction  of  his  subjects.  At  the 
time  of  his  election,  the  prisons  of  Rome  contained  many  individuals  who  had 
been  incarcerated  fcr  political  offences.  From  the  first,  he  determined  to  grant 
a general  pardon  to  all  those  who  were  confined  for  mere  political  offences 
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against  the  government  of  his  predecessor.  Before  this  could  be  accomplished, 
several  special  pardons  were  conferred,  and  among  them  the  following,  which 
was  mentioned  by  the  public  journals  at  the  time. 

In  one  of  the  dungeons  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  there  was  an  unfortunate 
victim,  who  for  a political  offence  had  languished  for  twenty-two  years.  One 
evening  shortly  after  the  elevation  of  Pius  IX,  while  listening  to  the  popular 
clamor  which  resounded  through  the  city,  the  door  of  his  prison  opened,  and  a 
priest  entered,  and  approached  him  with  a look  of  benevolence.  At  the  sight 
of  his  visitor,  the  prisoner  was  startled,  and  gazed  upon  him  for  some  moments 
with  mingled  feelings  of  reverence  and  surprise.  His  reverie,  however,  was 
soon  broken  by  the  following  words  spoken  in  the  most  kind  and  gentle  tones : 

“ My  dear  friend,  I come  to  bring  you  news  of  your  mother.” 

“My  mother!”  responded  the  prisoner,  and  he  grew  silent,  as  if  unable  to 
utter  another  word.  At  the  sound  of  that  sweet  name  his  knees  trembled  be- 
neath him,  and  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  brow  and  added : 

“My  mother!  speak  to  me  of  her;  tell  me  I shall  meet  her  in  heaven,  for 
she  is  dead  to  me,  at  least  on  earth.” 

“She  still  lives;  she  has  sent  me  to  bless  you,  and  give  you  hopes  of  a hap- 
pier future.” 

“ Bless  me,  then,  father!”  and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  minister  of 
God,  he  bent  his  pale  brow  beneath  the  hand  which  was  lifted  up  to  bless  him, 
and  heard  with  a throbbing  heart  the  following  words : 

“ I bless  thee  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  mercy,  who  pardons  the  wicked  and 
justifies  the  innocent;  I bless  thee  in  the  name  of  thy  mother!” 

Rising  from  his  knees  the  prisoner  then  related  to  his  visitor  the  sad  story  of 
his  long  captivity : “You  should  have  written  to  the  Pope,  and  have  asked  the 
interposition  of  his  clemency.” 

“I  have  done  so,  my  father;  but  no  doubt  my  letters  never  reached  him.” 

“ Do  so  again,  my  son.” 

“ But  my  letters  will  be  intercepted  before  they  reach  Gregory  XVI.” 

“Gregory  XVI  is  dead;  and  his  place  is  occupied  by  Pius  IX.  Write  then 
to  his  successor : I will  undertake  to  deliver  it.” 

“ But  I have  neither  pen,  nor  ink,  nor  paper;  moreover  I have  forgotten  how 
to  write  during  the  long  years  of  my  captivity.” 

“Then,  my  son,  dictate  to  me;  I will  write  for  you,”  replied  the  priest,  at 
the  same  taking  a pencil  and  paper  from  his  pocket.  The  prisoner  alter  reflect- 
ing a moment,  dictated  as  follows: 

“ Most  Holy  Father! 

“ In  despair,  I was  blaspheming,  when  one  of  your  ministers  came  to 
teach  me  how  to  bless  your  name.  For  twenty-two  years  I have  suffered  in  a 
dungeon  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  For  twenty-two  years  I have  awaited 
the  hour  of  justice,  or  of  deliverance.  If  I am  guilty,  let  them  grant  me  death; 
if  I am  innocent,  let  me  be  restored  to  the  love  of  my  mother  and  to  liberty. 

“ Gaetano.” 

“ It  is  well,”  said  the  priest;  “ the  Pope  shall  read  this  letter  before  evening. 
Trust  in  God ; pray  for  Pius  IX,  and  hope.” 

At  this  moment  he  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  turn-key,  who, 
under  pretence  that  the  “chaplain”  had  violated  the  rule?  by  remaining  too 
long  in  the  prison,  very  abruptly  directed  him  to  withdraw.  The  priest  after 
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remonstrating  without  effect,  left  the  dungeon  and  went  to  the  office  of  the  go- 
vernor of  the  castle,  and  demanded  the  liberation  of  Gaetano. 

“ Do  you  not  know,  sir,  that  the  Pope  alone  has  the  power  of  granting  par- 
don to  the  prisoner?” 

“ Yes ; but  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  that  I ask  it.” 

“ Where  is  your  authority  ?”  inquired  the  governor. 

“ Here,”  replied  the  priest,  taking  a pen  and  writing  quickly  as  follows : 

“ Contrary  to  former  instructions,  the  governor  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo 
will  instantly  open  the  gates  of  said  Castle  to  the  prisoner,  Gaetano : the  senti- 
nels of  the  castle  will  instantly  salute  the  liberated  prisoner.” 

Twenty-two  years  before,  a young  man  seventeen  years  of  age,  accused  of 
conspiracy  and  sentenced  to  death,  was  moving  slowly  to  the  place  of  execution. 
A young  priest  who  was  passing  by,  was  much  affected  by  the  sight  of  one  so 
young  about  to  undergo  so  ignominious  a death;  and  calculating  the  time  he 
found  that  four  hours  must  yet  intervene  before  the  execution.  He  ran  to  the 
Vatican,  and  entreated  the  Pope  so  earnestly  that  he  spared  the  life  of  the  con- 
demned, and  commuted  his  sentence  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  How  strange, 
how  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence!  That  young  man  was  Gaetano ; 
that  young  priest  was  the  successor  of  Gregory  XVI, — Pius  IX! 

Gaetano  with  tears  of  joy  rushed  from  the  prison  to  the  fond  embraces  of  his 
mother,  and  then  to  the  Q,uirinal  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  to 
hank  him  for  his  paternal  kindness,  and  to  ask  the  name  of  the  priest  to  whose 
kind  interposition  he  was  indebted  for  his  liberty. 

Th*e  pontiff  replied  with  a benevolent  smile : “ That  priest  was  Pius  IX ! ” 

M. 

To  be  continued. 


THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

I met  the  Good  Shepherd  but  now  on  the  plain, 

As  homeward  he  carried  his  lost  one  again: 

I marvell’d  how  gently  his  burden  he  bore, 

And  as  he  pass'd  by  me  I knelt  to  adore. 

Oh,  Shepherd,  Good  Shepherd,  thy  wounds  they  are  deep, 
The  wolves  have  sore  hurt  thee  in  saving  thy  sheep; 

Thy  raiment  all  over  with  crimson  is  dyed, 

And  what  is  this  rent  they  have  made  in  thy  side? 

Ah  me,  how  the  thorns  have  entangled  thy  hair, 

And  cruelly  riven  that  forehead  so  fair! 

How  feebly  thou  drawest  thy  faltering  breath, 

And  lo,  on  thy  face  is  the  paleness  of  death! 

Oh,  Shepherd,  Good  Shepherd,  and  is  it  for  me 
Such  grievous  affliction  hath  fallen  on  thee? 

Oh,  then  let  me  strive,  for  the  love  thou  hast  borne, 

To  give  thee  no  longer  occasion  to  mourn. 
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Nearly  four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  close  of  a controversy  between 
Prof.  Morse  and  Bishop  Spalding,  of  Louisville,  on  the  question  whether  La- 
fayette was  the  author  of  the  motto:  “If  ever  the  liberties  of  the  United 
States  be  destroyed,  it  will  be  by  Romish  Priests/’  The  controversy 
was  extensively  published  in  the  secular  newspapers  at  the  time,  and  many  of 
them  conducted  by  Protestants — as  the  Buffalo  Democracy  and  the  South  Side 
Democrat — awarded  the  victory  to  the  Bishop,  who  at  any  rate  had  the  last 
word.  As  the  Professor  has  kept  a studied  silence  for  so  long  a period,  we  pre- 
sume that  it  is  his  intention  “ forever  to  hold  his  peace”  on  this  subject.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  he  has  learned  from  the  discussion  a lesson  of  pro- 
per reserve,  whenever  in  future  he  may  be  tempted  to  go  out  of  his  way  to 
assail  the  character  of  his  neighbors. 

It  is  really  of  little  consequence  whether  Lafayete  ever  used  the  words  of  the 
motto  ascribed  to  him  or  not.  For,  as  the  Bishop  put  the  argument  in  the 
shape  of  a dilemma:  “Either  Lafayette  was  a Catholic,  or  he  was  an  infidel; — 
he  certainly  was  not  a Protestant.  If  a Catholic,  he  could  not  have  originated 
the  motto  ascribed  to  him  by  Morse  without  being  a hypocrite; — which  no 
American  will  venture  to  assert.  If  an  infidel,  then  his  testimony  against 
Catholics  has  no  more  weight  than  that  of  Voltaire  and  Tom  Paine,  and  in  this 
case  like  them,  he  may  have  meant,  and  he  probably  did  mean,  by  priests,  the 
ministers  of  all  Christian  denominations.  Whichever  horn  of  the  dilemma  our 
adversaries  may  choose  to  select,  the  Catholic  Church  still  remains  unscathed.” 

Still  good  results  have  grown  out  of  a discussion,  the  subject  of  which  was 
in  itself  comparatively  unimportant.  The  famous  motto,  which  used  to  glare 
in  fiery  capitals  from  the  heads  of  newspapers,  pamphlets  and  no-popery  dia- 
tribes and  books,  has  since  entirely  disappeared  from  this  department  of  our 
ephemeral  literature.  This  significant  fact  plainly  shows  the  verdict  of  public 
opinion  on  the  issue  of  the  controversy.  In  this  connection  we  may  as  well 
mention  an  incident  which  was  related  to  us,  and  which  is  to  the  point.  During 
the  first  fervor  of  Know-Nothingism  in  Kentucky,  a Protestant  preacher  whose 
zeal,  like  that  of  many  among  his  brethren,  prompted  him  to  combine  the  labors 
of  the  political  rostrum  with  those  of  the  pulpit,  was  issuing  a publication 
teeming  with  the  ordinary  stale  calumnies  against  the  Catholics,  with  a view  to 
their  political  disfranchisement  in  public  opinion,  if  not  in  law.  He  had  written 
a flaming  preface  to  the  volume,  based  upon  this  very  jnotto  which  stood  on 
the  title-page;  but  on  his  return  from  a missionary  excursion,  he  perused  a por- 
tion of  the  controversy  which  was  then  going  on  between  the  Bishop  and  the 
Professor,  and  he  was  so  struck  by  the  turn  which  the  affair  had  taken  that  he 
rushed  in  hot  haste  to  the  printing  office,  and  suppressed  both  motto  and  preface 
which  were  already  in  type,  and  wrote  a new  one  in  which  no  allusion  what- 
ever was  made  to  the  motto ! This  was  decidedly  complimentary  to  Professor 
Morse. 

The  result  of  the  controvesy  will  also  probably  teach  the  bitter  assailants  of 
the  Catholic  Church  to  keep  within  some  decent  bounds  in  their  future  publica- 
tions of  “awful  disclosures;” — that  is,  if  such  men  can  ever  be  taught  any 
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lesson  of  prudence  or  honesty.  Few  public  men,  who  have  any  reputation  at 
stake,  will  like  to  be  placed  in  the  awkward  position  of  Professor  Morse,  who 
now  stands  convicted  before  the  American  public  of  having  originated,  or  at 
least  given  currency  to  a base  slander  against  his  Catholic  fellow  citizens, 
without  any  decent  pretext — much  less  any  solid  foundation — for  his  injurious 
statement.  His  calumny  was  but  one  of  a numerous  class;  and  the  minor 
luminaries  as  well  as  the  drivelling  “no- popery  ” fanatics  of  the  day  may  pos- 
sibly profit  by  his  fate. 

It  is  not  then  so  much  that  we  attach  any  particular  importance  to  the  matter 
of  fact  discussed,  as  because  we  believe  that  good  may  be  done  by  preserving 
the  main  points  of  the  case  for  future  reference,  that  we  have  determined  to 
furnish  a brief  account  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  controversy, 
as  well  as  a condensed  summary  of  the  arguments  alleged  on  both  sides.  At 
one  time  it  was,  we  were  told,  the  intention  of  a house  in  New  York  to  repub- 
lish the  whole  discussion,  and  probably  under  the  supervision  of  the  Professor; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  his  letters  which  appeared  separately 
in  tract  form,  the  intention  was  abandoned,  for  what  reason  the  public  will  not 
be  at  a loss  to  divine.  The  discussion  was  somewhat  spirited  and  spicy  on 
both  sides,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  Bishop’s  humor  appeared 
genuine,  as  from  one  who  could  afford  to  laugh,  whereas  that  of  the  Professor 
was  sardonic,  and  as  became  a Calvinist  of  the  straightest  sect,  dismal , as  if  it 
came  from  one  who  feared  to  compromise  his  dignity  or  spoil  the  rigid  lines  of 
his  face  by  a smile;  which  to  be  natural  must  well  up  from  an  easy  conscience. 
Probably  the  difference  may  be  explained  by  the  Italian  proverb:  “ chi  gagna 
ride — he  that  winneth  may  laugh.”  * 

The  controversy  was  forced  on  the  Bishop.  Several  attempts  had  been  pre- 
viously made  to  drag  him  into  a religious  discussion  in  the  politioal  newspa- 
pers, which  he  declined,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  secular  press  was  no 
suitable  medium  for  discussing  topics  so  sacred,  especially  at  a time  when  the 
public  mind  was  so  highly  excited,  and  when  the  object  of  his  assailants  was 
evidently  to  fan  the  flame  of  popular  passion,  and  thus  to  make,  if  possible, 
capital  for  Know-Nothingism.  At  length,  the  particular  Protestant  preacher 
who  had  thus  sought  notoriety,  goaded  by  the  dignified  silence  and  neglect  of 
the  Bishop,  took  to  himself  two  others  “ worse  than  himself,”  and  conjointly 
with  them  made  a virulent  personal  assault  upon  the  prelate,  accusing  him  of 
no  less  a crime  than  lying  and  forgery ! The  grave  charge  was  based  upon  the  fact, 
that,  the  Bishop,  in  the  Introductory  Address  to  his  “ Miscellanea  ” lately  pub- 
lished, had  quoted  from  “the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  other  journals”  an  extract 
from  a letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  Lafayette  to  a gentleman  in  New 
York,  in  which  the  French  patriot  distinctly  denies  ever  having  used  the  words 
of  the  motto,  or  any  thing  like  them.  In  reply,  the  Bishop  felt  called  on  to 
state — not  to  his  Reverend  assailants — but  “ to  the  Public  ” that  he  had  quoted 
from  the  papers  aforesaid,  giving  his  authority  at  the  time  in  a foot-note,  and 
that  whatever  else  might  be  said  against  him  in  the  premises,  the  charge  of 
forgery  under  the  circumstances  had  certainly  no  shadow  of  foundation.  He 
appended  to  his  Card  the  article  in  full  from  the  “Cincinnati  Enquirer,”  and  to 
the  abusive  revilings  of  his  Reverend  adversaries  he  replied  as  follows : 

“When  a writer  furnishes  his  authorities  as  he  proceeds,  their  value  may  be 
sifted  and  estimated  according  to  each  reader’s  judgment  or  taste ; but  it  is  ruani- 
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festly  in  accordance  with  no  canon  of  sound  or  just  criticism,  and  is,  in  fact,  simply 
absurd,  to  denounce  the  author  with  such  elegant  and  refined  phrases  and  words  as 
‘most  high-handed  and  daring  attempt  to  falsify  history,’  ‘villainy,’  ‘mendacity,* 
‘literary  forger,’  ‘liar,’  <tc.  My  authority  was  that  of  respectable  political  journals; 
and  I cheerfully  hand  over  these  choice  epithets — which  I have  been  wholly  unable 
to  find  in  any  vocabulary  of  Christianity  or  even  of  Christian  politeness— to  those 
Protestant  editors  who  gave  credence  and  currency  to  the  letter  of  Lafayette  long 
before  I published  it  in  the  Miscellanea.” 

The  Bishop  did  not  endorse  the  genuineness  of  the  letter  in  question,  leaving 
this  matter  to  be  settled  between  his  assailants  and  the  Editors  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer;  much  less  had  he  ever  seen  or  even  heard  of  the  French  book  from 
which  the  Editors  professed  to  have  taken  the  extract.  He  simply  waived  the 
matter;  and  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Miscellanea  then  going  through  the 
press,  he  so  modified  the  passage  as  to  imply  a doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
letter,  and  to  leave  it  on  its  own  merits  for  whatever  it  might  be  worth.  Before 
we  dismiss  this  incident  to  the  controversy,  we  may,  however,  state  that  the 
Editors  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  some  time  afterwards  fully  confirmed  their 
previous  statement  and  challenged  Prof.  Morse  to  appear  before  an  impartial 
Committee,  before  whom  they  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  produce  the  book 
in  question ; — a challenge  which  Morse  and  his  Western  friends  very  prudently 
declined  accepting.  We  give  here  the  Editorial  article  from  the  Enquirer,  as  a 
part  of  the  res  gesta,  and  because  it  fully  vindicates  the  Bishop : 

“The  Letter  op  Lafayette — tiie  Morse  and  Bishop  Spalding  Controversy. — 
It  will  be  recollected  there  appeared  last  fall  in  the  columns  of  the  Enquirer,  over  the 
signature  of ‘Old  Line,’  an  exposure  of  a stupendous  fraud  which  the  Know-Nothing 
press  had  been  guilty  of,  in  palming  off  on  Lafayette  a sentiment  he  never  uttered. 
The  expression  they  attributed  to  him — ‘If  ever  the  liberties  of  the  country  are  de- 
stroyed, it  will  be  by  Romish  priests’ — was  dug  out  of  a letter  in  which  he  quoted  it 
but  to  refute  it!  The  original  letter  was  quoted  by  the  Democratic  press  all  over  the 
Union,  and  was  inserted,  due  credit  being  given  to  us,  by  Bishop  Spalding,  of  Louis- 
ville, in  a certain  work  which  he  published.  Prof.  Morse,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
upon  whose  authority  the  original  statement  teas  made,  finding  himself  in  an  unpleasant 
position,  commenced  a controversy  with  Bishop  Spalding  in  relation  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  our  correspondent’s  letter.  He  asserts  that  no  such  book  as  the  letter  is  quoted 
from  is  in  existence,  and  that  ‘Old  Line’  himself  is  one  of  those  dreaded  persons  called 
‘Jesuits.*  Now  we  assure  Prof.  Morse  and  all  interested  in  the  controversy,  that  ‘Old 
Line’  is  a Protestant  gentleman,  (staunch  in  the  faith,'  by  no  means  a bitter  partisan, 
and  that  he  can  prove  every  statement  he  made  to  he  correct.  His  veracity  we  believe  to 
be  as  good  as  Morse’s  ; and  if  the  latter  will  come  to  this  city  and  risk  anything  on 
an  impeachment  of  it,  the  book  will  he  produced  before  a committee  selected  by  the  par- 
ties. There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Prof.  Morse  is  all  wrong  in  the  matter,  or  that 
those  who  are  quoting  Lafayette  upon  his  authority  are  grossly  deceived.  We  assure 
the  public  that  it  can  place  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  the  Enquirer’s  communica- 
tion regarding  the  Lafayette  forgery.” 

The  course  thus  adopted  by  the  Bishop  of  placing  the  responsibility  in  ihe 
right  quarter  was  manifestly  too  fair  to  be  acceptable  to  his  three  Reverend 
assailants.  They  accordingly  prudently  retired  behind  the  scenes,  and  set  on 
the  Bishop  an  obscure  and  violent  pedagogue,  whom  the  prelate  did  not,  of 
course,  notice.  Determined  at  all  hazards  to  have  a controversy  in  the  news- 
papers, they  induced  Professor  Morse  to  enter  the  field,  pretending  that  the 
Bishop  had  assailed  his  character  for  veracity  in  denying  that  Lafayette  was  the 
author  of  the  motto!  As  the  Professor  was  a man  of  some  standing  in  the 
community,  and  as  the  motto  was  said  to  have  originated  with  him,  the  Bishop 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  the  discussion ; especially  as  it  promised  to 
elicit  something  in  the  way  of  evidence  as  to  the  real  origin  of  the  motto,  and 
the  “ evidence”  on  which  it  professed  to  rest. 
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These  are  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  discussion ; and  we  propose 
now  to  furnish  a brief  summary  of  the  evidence  produced  on  both  sides.  We 
are  entirely  willing  to  abide  the  verdict  of  an  impartial  public,  after  this  con- 
densed statement  of  the  case.  The  relative  position  of  the  disputants  was  sim- 
ply this : the  Bishop  denied,  the  Professor  maintained  the  truth  and  genuineness 
of  the  motto;  the  Bishop  being  willing  entirely  to  waive  the  authority  of  the 
alleged  letter  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  to  rest  the  discussion  on 
other  evidence.  The  burden  of  proof  thus  clearly  rested  on  Prof.  Morse;  and 
we  will  accordingly  first  show  what  evidence  he  produced  in  its  support,  and 
then  give  the  answers  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  counter  evidence  alleged  by  him. 
We  will  endeavor  to  do  both  fairly,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  very  words  of 
the  distinguished  disputants. 

I. — When  called  on  by  his  Louisville  friends,  and  when  subsequently  closely 
cross-examined  by  the  Bishop,  the  Professor  gave  the  following  arguments  to 
show  that  Lafayette  was  the  author  of  the  motto: 

1.  The  evidence  of  an  anonymous  writer,  whose  name  the  Professor  did  not 
choose  to  divulge,  though  called  on  to  do  so.  Says  the  Professor:  “ But  to  the 
phrase  which  has  aroused  the  indignant  anathemas  of  Bishop  Spalding.  It  has 
been  much  quoted  for  some  years.  It  stands  as  a motto  in  the  title-page  of  a 
work  which  I edited  in  1837,  entitled,  ‘Confessions  of  a French  Catholic 
Priest.,  They  who  quote  the  motto  may  have  derived  it  from  this  source,  or 
from  Gen.  Lafayette  in  some  other  way.”  Speaking  of  this  nameless  “ French 
Catholic  Priest,”  he  adds:  “The  phrase  in  question,  1 have  not  the  least  doubt, 
he  derived  from  Lafayette,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  sentiment  of  it  is  Lafay- 
ette’s, as  evinced  not  only  in  his  intercourse  with  me,  but  in  all  the  acts 
of  his  life.” 

2.  This  leads  to  his  second  reason  : his  own  recollection  of  interviews  held 
with  the  French  General  at  Paris  in  1831-2,  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  After 
speaking  of  his  confidential  conversations  in  Italy  with  Mr.  Money  the  British 
Consul  General,  who,  he  says,  allowed  him  to  copy  “extracts  from  his  (Mo- 
ney’s) dispatches  to  his  government  ( ?),”  which  extracts  he  afterwards  exhi- 
bited to  Lafayette  in  Paris,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  his  interviews 
with  the  French  Marquis: 

“ Hence,  as  a matter  of  course,  our  conversations  were  on  the  perfidy  of  priestly 
power,  and  its  utter  inconsistency  with  republicanism.  I related  to  him  the  causes 
of  my  suspicious  of  a Papal  crusade  in  the  United  States,  and  my  belief  that  it 
covered  political  designs.  It  was  then  he  denounced  in  the  severest  terms  the  con- 
duct of  the  papal  government  (in  suppressing  the  rebellion  at  Bologna  in  1831),  and 
condemned  its  anti-republican  hostility.  I was  more  than  a year  in  Paris,  and  very 
regularly  for  many  months  saw  General  Lafayette  once  a week,  and  sometimes  much 
of  toner,  at  the  house  of  our  distinguished  countryman,  Cooper,  being  on  the  Polish 

Committee  with  him I cannot  at  this  distance  of  time,  of  course,  remember 

the  identical  words,  but  never  did  he  manifest  a doubt  of  the  essential  antagonism 
ot  the  maxims  and  principles  of  the  Papacy  and  those  of  republicanism,  nor  any 
doubt,  if  the  Papacy  were  triumphant,  republicanism  was  at  an  end.  I may  here 
say  in  general  terms,  that  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  from  the  intimate  inter- 
course I had  with  him  while  I resided  in  Paris,  is,  that  although  courteously  and 
respectfully  submitting  on  occasions  deemed  necessary  to  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Pupal  Church,  then  as  now  the  dominent  church  in  France,  such  as  on  marriage 
and  funeral  occasions,  he  thoroughly  understood  and  repudiated  the  Papal  system, 
as  in  its  very  nature  anti-republican.”* 

* Letter  of  March  19,  1855, 
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3.  In  his  preface  to  the  “ Confessions  of  a French  Catholic  Priest,”  issued  in 
October,  1836,*  he  had  written  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  verity  of  the  motto, 
continuing  his  statement  by  referring  to  a letter  which  he  says  the  French  Gen- 
eral wrote  him  to  Havre : 

“It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  the  declaration  of  Lafayette,  in  the  motto  in  • 
question,  was  repeated  by  him  to  more  than  one  American.  The  very  last  interview 
which  I had  with  Lafayette,  on  the  morning  of  my  departure  from  Paris,  full  of  his 
usual  concern  for  America,  he  made  the  same  warning;  and  in  a letter  which  I re- 
ceived from  him  but  a few  days  after  at  Havre,  he  alluded  to  the  whole  subject,  with 
the  hope  expressed  that  I would  make  known  the  real  state  of  things  in  Europe  to 
my  countrymen;  at  the  same  time  charging  it  upon  me  as  a sacred  duty,  as  an 
American,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  fears  which  were  entertained  by  the  friends  of 
republican  liberty  in  regard  to  our  country.  If  I have  labored  with  any  success  to 
arouse  the  attention  of  my  countrymen  to  the  dangers  foreseen  by  Lafayette,  I owe 
it  in  a great  degree  to  having  acted  in  conformity  to  his  oft  repeated  injunctions. 

“Aet®  York  University,  October,  1336.  SAMUEL  F.  B.  Mouse.” 

4.  When  pressed  by  the  Bishop  to  confirm  his  statement  by  the  testimony  of 
some  one  of  those  several  “ Americans”  to  whom  Lafayette  had  said  the  same 
thing,  he  at  length  brought  forward  the  Rev.*  Dr.  Vanpelt,  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  New  York,  who  though  in  his  eightieth  year,  had  “ a vivid 
and  distinct  recollection  ” of  the  very  words  of  an  interview  held  with  Lafayette 
twenty  years  previously.  Here  is  his  testimony,  over  which  the  Professor 
exults  as  conclusive: 

“Of  the  conversations  at  both  interviews  my  recollection  is  vivid  and  distinct.  . . . 
On  my  next  interview  and  conversation  with  Lafayette,”  says  the  venerable  Dr. 
Vanpelt,  “after  his  visit  and  return  from  Boston,  he  said  to  me:  ‘My  dear  friend,  I 
must  tell  you  something  that  occurred  when  I was  in  Boston.  I received  a polite 
invitation  from  the  chief  Catholic  Priest  or  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Boston  to  attend  his  church  on  the  Sabbath.  I wrote  him  one  apology,  saying,  as  I 
never  expect  to  be  in  Boston  again,  and  as  during  the  Revolution  when  in  Boston,  I 
worshipped  sitting  by  the  side  of  his  Excellency  General  Washington,  and  as  I see 
that  the  church  and  the  pews  are  the  same,  except  as  they  are  decorated  with  paint, 

I wish  to  occupy  the  same  seat  in  that  church  on  the  Sabbath.  He  took  it  in  great 
dudgeon,  that  I did  not  attend  his  church.  But  I could  not  help  that.  I follow  my 
inclination.  Now,  my  friend,  1 must  tell  you,  that  I was  brought  up  in  Franco  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  believed  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  the  only  true 
and  Mother  Church,  till  I came  to  this  country,  where  *1  see  his  Excellency  General 
Washington,  and  the  officers  of  the  American  army  of  different  religion,  worshipping 
in  different  churches.  My  eyes  were  opened.  I see  men  can  be  of  different  religion, 
and  worship  in  different  churches,  and  yet  be  good  Christians;’  then  saying:  ‘It  is 
my  opinion  that,  if  ever  the  liberties  of  this  country- — the  United  States  of  America — 
arc  destroyed , it  will  be  by  the  subtilty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Jesuit  Priests,  for  they  are 
the  most  crafty , dangerous  enemies  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  They  have  instigated 
7nost  of  the  wars  in  Europe .’  He  further  said : ‘ I wish  my  country,  France,  had  such 
a government  and  national  liberty  as  you  have  in  this  country.’  To  which  I replied, 
as  my  opinion,  that  neither  France  nor  any  other  country  could  have  national  lib- 
erty without  the  free  circulation  and  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  To  which  he  gave  ready 
and  cordial  assent .” 

5.  The  Professor  after  having,  as  he  says,  sought  out  diligently  in  New  York 
a military  officer  to  whom,  as  he  had  learned,  Lafayette  had  used  the  words  of 
the  motto  twenty  years  ago,  but  who  either  could  not  be  found,  or  more  proba- 
bly would  not  testify  to  suit  his  purpose,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  finding  another 
living  American  witness  in  the  person  of  one  J.  W.  Palmer  of  Richmond,  Va., 
who  testifies  that  Lafayette  said  something  similar  to  the  motto  at  a dinner 
party  in  1824. 

6.  His  sixth  argument  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  motto  may  be  classed  un- 
der the  head — miscellaneous , and  it  consists  1st,  in  bitter  tirades  against  the  Catho- 

* The  Professor  probably  mistook  when  he  says  above,  1837. 
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lie  Church,  which  he  loves  to  describe  as  “ a corporation,”  most  wicked  and 
despotic  in  its  character  and  working;  secretly  and  openly  countenancing  fraud, 
equivocation,  and  downright  mendacity;  and  2dly,  in  extracts  from  Lafayette’s 
published  speeches  and  letters,  which  prove  that  he  was  opposed  to  a union  of 
Church  and  State,  that  he  did  not  wish  the  clergy  to  wield  political  power,  and 
that  he  was  an  ardent  champion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  All  this  and 
much  more  of  the  same  kind  the  Professor  considers  a triumphant  evidence  that 
Lafayette  was  the  author  of  the  motto  in  question ! 

II. — These  are  all  the  proofs,  pretty  fully  and  we  believe  fairly  given,  which 
Prof.  Morse,  after  much  research  and  a rigid  cross-examination,  has  been  able 
to  produce  to  establish  his  position,  that  the  French  General  really  uttered  the 
opinion  contained  in  the  motto.  We  will  now  present  a summary  of  the 
Bishop’s  answers,  following  the  order  above  presented.  The  public  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  examine  both  sides  of  the  discussion. 

1.  The  authority  of  the  anonymous  French  apostate  priest,  whose  “Confes- 
sions” Professor  Morse  edited  in  1836,  is  utterly  worthless;  for  he  is  nameless, 
and  he  belongs,  no  doubt,  to  a class  of  unscrupulous  renegades  whose  testimony 
no  sensible  or  impartial  man  would  receive  for  a moment,  on  any  point  in  which 
their  interest  would  be  promoted  by  stating  what  is  not  true.  The  Bishop 
thus  vigorously  dissects  and  disposes  of  his  testimony : 

"Would  such  evidence  be  received  in  any  court  of  justice  in  the  world,  even  to  es- 
tablish the  source  from  which  the  French  priests  derived  his  statement?  Professor 
Morse  ‘has  not  the  least  doubt ’ — not  he — that  the  priest  derived  it  from  Lafayette, 
‘directly  or  indirectly  ! !’  j Risum  teneatis  ! But  who  is  this  French  priest?  Is  he 
a reality,  or  is  he  a myth?  If  a reality,  he  is  certainly  nameless,  and  an  apostate 
besides ! His  testimony  against  his  old  co-religionists  is  worth  about  as  much  as 
would  be  that  of  one  Benedict  Arnold  against  the  patriots  of  our  glorious  revolution, 
or  of  one  Judas  Iscariot  against  Christ  and  His  apostles;  and  his  book  was  no  doubt 
a suitable  companion  to  its  beautiful  cotemporary — ‘Maria  Monk’s  Awful  Disclo- 
sures/— it  was  about  as  truthful,  as  well  as  profitable — to  the  publishers ! " 

And  agaiu : 

"The  public  would  be  greatly  enlightened  as  to  the  value  of  this  testimony  if  the 
Professor  would  candidly  state  how  profitable  was  the  speculation,  and  what  portion 
of  the  proceeds  fell  to  the  share  of  the  apostate  priest?  Did  it  realize  as  much  as 
the  Maria  Monk  adventure  (a  cotemporary  publication  of  similar  spirit  and  weight ), 
and  were  there  any  unseemly  squabbles  about  the  division  of  the  proceeds,  as  was 
the  case  among  the  Reverend  preachers  who  brought  out  the  Awful  Disclosures,  and 
more  recently  in  regard  to  that  of  Miss  Bunkley.” 

2.  To  the  argument  based  upon  the  vague  recollection  by  the  Professor  of 
interviews  held  with  Lafayette  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  the  Bishop  replies, 
by  showing  first  how  very  fallacious  such  recollections  generally  are,  and  se- 
condly that,  according  to  Morse’s  own  statements,  they  were  exceedingly  sha- 
dowy, indefinite,  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and  really  amounted  to  nothing  in  the 
way  of  evidence.  Every  one  knows  how  easily  even  an  honest  and  impartial 
man  may  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  what  was  said  in  conversations  held  many 
years  previously,  and  afortiore  how  next  to  impossible  it  is  for  a man  so  tho- 
roughly bigoted  and  narrow-minded  in  his  prejudices,  as  Morse  proves  himself 
to  be,  to  be  fair,  or  even  ordinarily  just  in  such  cases.  The  recollections  will 
be  almost  sure  to  take  the  hue  of  the  narrator’s  own  prejudices,  especially  when 
as,  in  the  present  case,  the  conversations  regarded  not  plain  facts  palpable  to 
the  senses,  but  political  or  religious  opinions.  In  no  court  of  justice  in  Chris- 
tendom would  such  evidence  be  received  as  entitled  to  weight.  But  this  testi- 
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mony  of  the  Professor  bears  moreover  strong  intrinsic  marks  of  being  utterly 
worthless,  and  of  having  been,  in  fact,  gotten  up  for  the  occasion.  For,  as  the 
Bishop  says, 

“He  acknowledges  that  he  first  broached  the  subject  to  Lafayette,  by  stating  his 
apprehensions  of  danger  to  the  United  States  from  * Romish  priests/  and  that  it  was 
his  'impression*  that  the  French  patriot  concurred  with  him  in  opinion.  Now  every 
one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  politeness  which  characterizes  the  polished  French 
gentleman,  will  perceive  at  once  that  this  pretended  acquiescence  of  Lafayette  in 
an  opinion  so  extravagant  really  amounts  to  nothing.  A polite  and  well  educated 
Frenchman  may  believe  you  a simpleton,  or  an  absurd  fanatic,  but  he  is  too  well 
bred  to  tell  you  so.  The  Professor  alleges  his  interviews  and  his  long  intimacy 
with  Lafayette  in  1831-2;  and  though  he  acknowledges  that  he  'cannot  remember 
the  identical  words  / yet  he  publishes  to  the  world  those  identical  words  ! 

All  this  looks  sufficiently  suspicious ; but  there  i.s  yet  another  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  matter  which  is  still  more  so,  and  which  greatly  weakens,  if  it  does 
not  wholly  destroy,  the  value  of  his  testimony.  His  statement  was  made  only  in 
October,  183G,  whereas  Lafayette  had  died  May  20,  1834 — two  years  and  Jive  months 
previously ! Why  this  long  delay,  if  Lafayette  had  it  so  much  at  heart — as  the  Pro- 
fessor declares — that  Americans  should  be  warned  of  their  imminent  danger  from 
‘Romish  Priests?'  Did  he  communicate  with  the  patriot’s  long  departed  spirit  by  a 
species  of  spirit-rapping,  or  did  he  trust  to  a vague  recollection  of  mere  conversa- 
tions held  several  years  previously?  Or  did  he  wait  prudently,  until  the  Catholic 
hero  was  already  long  dead,  that  he  might  incur  less  risk  of  contradiction?  What 
hypothesis  will  you  adopt  to  explain  this  strange  delay?  Finally,  the  statement  of 
Professor  Morse,  besides  bearing  the  marks  of  the  greatest  intrinsic  improbability, 
bordering  on  moral  impossibility,  was  published  at  a time  when  the  Maria  Monk 
excitement  was  at  its  height  in  New  York,  and  when  it  was  fashionable  to  receive, 
without  much  questioning,  any  statement,  no  matter  how  improbable,  that  might 
affect  injuriously  the  Catholic  Church  or  its  members.  The  temporary  success  of  the 
glaring  Maria  Monk  impostures — sustained  as  they  were  by  such  reverend  ministers 
of  God  as  Brownlee,  Bourne,  Slocum,  Hoyt,  ana  others,  until  the  base  fabrication 
was  triumphantly  exposed  by  Col.  W.  L.  Stone,  a distinguished  Protestant  editor  of 
New  York — is  a sufficient  illustration  of  this  mischievous  and  prurient  spirit  of  pious 
fraud  and  easy  credulity." 

But  what  is  conclusive  on  the  subject,  and  utterly  fatal  to  the  vague  recollec- 
tions of  the  Professor,  is  the  fact  brought  out  by  the  Bishop,  that  at  the  very 
time  Morse  says  he  was  holding  these  intimate  interviews  with  Lafayette,  the 
French  General  made  a speech  in  the  French  Chambers,  in  which  he  distinctly 
said  precisely  the  contrary!  This  undoubted  fact  convicts  Morse  of  deliberately 
bearing  false  witness,  or  else  it  convicts  Lafayette  of  saying  one  thing  in  his 
private  interviews  with  Morse,  and  another  thing  precisely  the  contrary  pub- 
licly before  the  French  Chambers.  The  American  people  whose  gratitude  natu- 
rally makes  them  respect  Lafayette,  may  select  whichever  horn  of  the  dilemma 
they  prefer;  there  is  clearly  no  alternative.  The  speech  was  delivered  April  9, 
1832,  and  is  found  in  the  “ Memoirs,  Correspondence,  &c.”  of  Lafayette,  pub- 
lished in  twelve  volumes  by  his  family,  under  the  imprimatur  of  his  favorite 
son  George  Washington  Lafayette.*  The  subject  in  debate  was  the  motion  to 
expel  certain  political  refugees  from  France,  including  the  English,  or  rather 
Irish,  monks  who  were  sojourning  with  the  Trappists  at  Milleray.  Lafayette 
warmly  opposed  the  bill,  and  used  this  language: 

“ I know  well  that  in  the  Report  they  have  spoken  of  the  expulsion  of  some 
Englishmen  who  had  entered  among  the  Trappists  at  Milleray,  as  a measure  of 
good  and  wise  administration.  Such  measures,  gentlemen,  are  not  among  those 
which  will  merit  my  eulogy.  Mistake  not  rigor  for  strength,  nor  despotism  for 

* The  Bishop  had  two  copies  of  this  work,  one  in  twelve  vols.  12mo.,  and  the  other 
in  six  vols.  8vo.,  the  former  published  at  Brussels,  the  latter  in  Paris. 
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power;  then  you  will  not  have  need  of  all  these  precautions,  and  the  Trappists 
of  Milleray  will  not  be  more  dangerous  for  you,  than  are  the  Jesuits  of 
Georgetown  to  the  United  States.” 

If,  in  the  view  of  Lafayette,  the  Jesuits  of  Georgetown — the  head-quarters 
of  the  Society  in  the  United  States — are  not  at  all  dangerous  to  the  United 
States,  then  a fortiori , according  to  him  and  to  the  Protestant  view,  the  “ Romish 
Priests ” generally  certainly  cannot  be  considered  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
our  prosperous  republic.  Here,  then,  is  Lafayette  in  proper  person  openly  as- 
serting the  contrary  of  the  motto,  and  placing  a stigma  of  execration  on  the 
vague  reminiscences  of  the  Professor,  whose  blind  prejudices  evidently  got  the 
better  of  his  discretion.  How  does  Morse  answer  this?  The  lameness  of  his 
reply  is  an  additional  evidence  of  his  want  of  confidence  in  his  own  position. 
He  says  that  Lafayette  meant  to  say  that  both  the  Trappists  and  Jesuits  were 
dangerous  men,  but  that  the  former  were  not  more  dangerous  than  the  latter ! 
Such  interpretation,  making  the  French  Marquis  discourse  arrant  absurdity, 
needs  no  comment. 

His  Louisville  friends  had  represented  him  as  very  aged,  and  almost  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  We  have  since  learned,  however,  that  they  were 
mistaken,  and  that  in  1855,  while  the  discussion  was  going  on,  he  was  a mid- 
dle-aged gentleman.  This  supplies  another  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  utter  worth- 
lessness of  his  testimony ; for  how  old  was  he  when  he  pretends  to  have  en- 
joyed that  long  intimacy  with  Lafayette;  when  he  was  on  the  Polish  Committee 
with  him,  and  when  he  was  permitted  to  copy  extracts  from  the  confidential 
dispatches  of  British  ministers  to  their  government?  He  must  have  been  very 
young  at  that  time — too  young  entirely  to  have  been  made  so  much  of, — and  in 
the  sanguine  feelings  of  youth  evidently  greater  in  his  own  estimation,  than  in 
that  of  others,  his  seniors  both  in  years  and  intelligence. 

3.  “ In  confirmation  of  his  statement  in  regard  to  the  alleged  interviews  with 
Lafayette,  the  Professor  had  referred,  as  we  have  seen  above,  to  a letter  written 
to  him  at  Havre  by  the  French  general,  in  which  ( the  whole  subject 9 of  the 
warning  contained  in  the  motto  was  alluded  to;  and  yet  when  repeatedly  chal- 
lenged to  produce  that  letter,  and  to  exhibit  the  original,  he  ‘backed  out’  (to 
use  his  own  phrase  applied  to  the  Bishop),  expressing  his  unmitigated  surprise 
that  the  Bishop  had  insisted  on  its  production,  as  ‘ he  had  never  pretended  that 
the  motto  was  in  it! 9 If  the  Havre  letter  did  not  prove  the  motto,  then  why 
did  the  Professor  allege  it  in  proof?”  True,  he  said  subsequently,  that  the  letter 
had  been  already  published,  and  that  many  had  seen  the  original;  still  he  obsti- 
nately refused  to  republish  it  in  connection  with  the  controversy  ; which  circum- 
stance looked  very  suspicious,  especially  after  he  had  referred  to  it  so  strongly, 
as  establishing  or  confirming  the  truth  of  the  motto  in  his  preface  to  the  Confes- 
sions of  the  nameless  French  apostate  priest.  The  public  have  already  drawn 
their  own  conclusion  from  the  Professor’s  studied  silence  in  regard  to  that  same 
Havre  letter,  and  the  conclusion  reached  is  in  no  way  flattering  to  the  man  of 
telegraphs. 

4.  But  what  of  the  living  American  witnesses  produced  by  Prof.  Morse  to 
establish  the  genuineness  of  the  motto?  Alas  for  him!  Here  was  the  saddest 
blunder  of  all.  The  aged  octogenarian  preacher.  Dr.  Vanpelt,  we  are  quite 
sure,  could  never  forgive  the  Professor  for  having  dragged  him  before  the  public 
and  made  him  expose  himself  so  sadly.  Never  was  there,  perhaps,  a more 
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striking  example  of  memory  entirely  at  fault,  and  “ vividly  and  distinctly 99  re- 
membering facts  which  never  existed!  But  “we  pity  the  sorrows  of  an  old 
man.”  Here  is  the  Bishop’s  commentary  on  his  testimony  given  above: 

“ Next  comes  the  remarkable  testimony  of  Rev.  Dr.  Vanpelt,  whom  he  vouches 
for  as  a genuine  ‘ American  witness  ’ of  the  motto.  He  does  not  tell  us  what  became 
of  that  distinguished  ‘military  officer'  whom  he  tried  to  run  down.  Did  he  fail  to 
find  him,  or  did  the  officer  decline  to  testify?  The  public  would  like  to  know.  But 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Vanpelt  is  a host  in  himself;  though  eighty  years  old,  his  memory  of 
every  word  uttered  by  Lafayette  thirty  years  ago  is  marvellously  ‘vivid  and  dis- 
tinct.’ It  must  surely  have  been  so  if,  as  I apprehend  is  the  case,  he  remembered  so 
distinctly  what  never  occurred!  I know  nothing  of  Mr.  Vanpelt,  and  I respect  his 
gray  hairs  too  much  to  impeach  his  veracity.  But  I more  than  suspect  that,  with 
his  strong  prejudices  against  the  Catholic  Church,  he,  while  looking  back  through 
the  long  vista  of  the  past  into  the  mirror  of  memory,  saw  his  own  face  in  the  glass 
and  mistook  it  for  that  of  Lafayette ! It  is  exceedingly  easy  to  make  such  mistakes, 
and  I suppose  that  Prof.  Morse  erred  in  a similar  way.  In  referring  to  the  age  of 
his  witness  the  Professor  seems  to  adopt  the  theory  that  memory,  like  wine,  improves 
with  age ! Now,  with  all  due  respect  for  Mr.  Vanpelt,  I beg  to  suggest  that  his  testi- 
mony bears  strong  intrinsic  evidence  of  having  been  gotten  up  for  the  occasion,  and 
of  reflecting  more  of  his  own  prejudices  than  of  the  language  of  Lafayette.  It  in 
fact  refutes  itself,  and  makes  Lafayette  appear  in  an  inconsistent,  if  not  a ridiculous 
light.  Only  think  of  Lafayette  not  knowing  whether  it  was  the  ‘chief  Catholic 
Priest’  or  ‘the  Bishop’  of  Boston  who  invited  him  ! Only  think  of  the  remarkable 
reason  involved  in  the  pews  being  ‘the  same,  except  as  they  are  decorated  with 
paint!’  Only  think  of  Lafayette  using  the.  word  Sabbath  instead  of  Sunday — the 
name  which  those  raised  Catholics  usually  employ  to  designate  the  Lord’s  day ! Only 
think  of  ‘his  eyes  being  opened’  by  seeing  the  multiplicity  of  conflicting  sects  in 
the  United  States!  If  any  one  can  believe  that  Lafayette  said  all  this,  his  organ  of 
credulity  must  be  marvelously  developed.  Poor  Mr.  Vanpelt  was  evidently  study- 
ing his  own  features  in  the  glass  of  memory ! 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  which  is  fatal  to  Mr.  Vanpelt's  testimony.  He 
makes  Lafayette  say  that  ‘during  the  Revolution,  when  in  Boston,  he  worshipped 
sitting  by  the  side  of  his  Excellency,  General  Washington.’  Now  what  will  an  en- 
lightened public  think  of  this  witness,  and  of  his  endorser,  Prof.  Morse,  when  it  is 
known  that  Lafayette  and  Gen.  Washington  were  never  at  the  same  time  in  Boston , 
and  therefore  could  not  by  possibility  have  worshipped  ‘sitting  side  by  side’  in  the 
same  church ! This  fact  I have  on  the  highest  historical  authority;  and  if  it  be  not 
a fact,  Prof.  Morse  can  hereby  show  when  Washington  and  Lafayette  worshipped 
together  in  a church  in  Boston  during  the  Revolution.  I had  asked  him  for  this  in- 
formation in  my  last  letter ; but  he  declined  to  answer  this,  as  well  as  other  hard 
questions,  ‘waiving  them  for  the  present!’  Like  the  indolent  school-boy,  he  appears 
to  have  a strong  inclination  to  ‘skip  all  hard  places.’  During  each  of  the  five  or  six 
visits  that  Lafayette  paid  to  Boston  up  to  1784,  General  Washington  was  at  a distant 
point;  as  can  be  easily  shown  from  Sparks,  and  the  various  biographies  of  Wash- 
ington. What,  I ask,  are  we  to  think  of  a witness  who  thus  manufactures  leading 
facts  to  suit  his  purpose?  I advise  Prof.  Morse  to  publish  a new  history  of  the  U. 
States,  the  facts  of  which  would  consist  of  the  ‘vivid  and  distinct  recollection’  of 
living  octogenarian  witnesses,  who  would  have  that  indispensable  quality  required 
by  Punch  in  British  generals — be-eighty-tude.  The  compilation  would  be  an  inter- 
esting historical  volume,  in  which  he  might  most  appropriately  insert  the  famous 
motto  inscribed  to  Lafayette.” 

5.  Nor  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Palmer  of  Richmond  more  weighty  as  evi- 
dence. It  is  based  on  an  incident  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  a dinner 
party  given  to  Lafayette  at  Richmond  in  1824,  on  his  last  visit  to  this  country. 
It  is  related  as  follows  by  Mr.  Palmer  in  a letter  to  Prof.  Morse : 

“While  at  dinner,  some  sympathy  was  expressed  by  the  family  for  ‘poor  old  Ma- 
dame G ,’  who  was  quite  ill  and  in  much  trouble  on  account  oi  the  absence  of  her 

Priest,  who  had  been  called  or  ordered  to  some  other  congregation,  I think. 

Gen.  Lafayette,  in  a quiet,  yet  peculiar  manner, — distinctly  remembered  by  me, — 
said : ‘ Her  loss  is  small  and  a blessing  if  she  could  know  it ; these  Romish  Priests  are 
dangerous  men , and  will  destroy  the  liberties  of  America  if  they  can.*  These  were  his 
words  as  well  as  I can  remember,  lowly,  yet  emphatically  expressed.” 
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This  story  will  not  bear  a moment’s  scrutiny.  It  is  even  more  improbable 
than  that  of  poor  Vanpelt.  It  bears  intrinsic  marks  of  absurdity,  and  suffi- 
ciently refutes  itself,  without  the  following  refutation  by  the  Bishop : 

“If  Lafayette  used  this  language  under  the  circumstances,  all  I have  to  say  is, 
that,  instead  of  being  the  polite,  gallant,  accomplished  French  gentleman  we  all 
know  him  to  have  been,  he  was  rude,  heartless  and  brutal,  as  well  as  devoid  of  com- 
mon sense — for  how  could  the  mere  removal  of  a priest  from  one  congregation  to  an- 
other affect  the  liberties  of  the  country  in  one  way  or  another?  Would  he  not  prove 
as  dangerous  in  one  congregation  as  in  another?  The  story  will  not  bear  a moment’s 
examination,  and  I leave  it  with  confidence,  just  as  I find  it,  to  be  judged  by  impar- 
tial public  opinion.  There  must  merely  be  some  grievous  mistake  Mr.  Palmer 
says,  ‘I  am  no  Romanist’ — probably  not:  is  he  a Know  Nothing?” 

6.  The  circumstance  that  Professor  Morse,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  plain 
question  of  fact,  which  alone  was  under  discussion,  felt  it  necessary  to  drag 
into  the  controversy  so  much  extraneous  and  wholly  irrelevant  matter,  looks 
itself  very  suspicious ; for  it  betrayed  a consciousness  of  his  own  want  of  faith 
in  the  evidence  sustaining  his  position,  and  a consequent  conviction  of  the  need 
he  had  to  appeal  to  vulgar  prejudice  and  passion  in  support  of  his  thesis.  In 
no  measured  terms  he  abused  the  Catholic  Church  as  a corporation  based  on 
systematic  falsehood  and  legalized  dissimulation,  and  wielding  its  power  by 
heartless  despotism ! In  this  he  greatly  damaged  his  own  cause,  and  succeeded 
only  in  showing  that  the  Bishop  was  right  in  alleging  that  he  was  a very  preju- 
diced, and  therefore  a wholly  unreliable  witness  against  any  person  or  thing 
Catholic. 

The  blindness  and  intensity  of  his  bigotry  is  surpassed  only  by  the  nimble- 
ness of  his  logic.  He  leaps  to  conclusions  with  almost  telegraphic  speed!  In 
the  language  of  the  poet : 

“While  others  toil  with  philosophic  force, 

Sis  nimble  logic  takes  a shorter  course; 

Flings  at  your  head  conviction  in  the  lump. 

And  gains  remote  conclusions  at  a jump.” 

An  amusing  instance  of  this  is  “ his  jumping  at  the  conclusion  ” that  the 
motto  is  true,  from  the  fact  that  Lafayette  was  well  known  to  be  in  favor  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty!  This  was  manifestly  a non  sequitur  of  the  most 
transparent  kind.  But  the  Bishop  exhibited  its  absurdity  in  a more  striking 
light,  by  proving  from  the  Memoirs  of  Lafayette  that  in  the  very  Bill  which  he 
himself  drew  up  for  guaranteeing  religious  liberty  in  France,  he  made  a distinct 
profession  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  spoke  of  the  small  Protestant  minority  in 
France  as  persons  “ who  had  not  the  happiness  to  profess  the  Catholic  religion 
as  well  as  from  his  own  declaration  made  at  the  time,  that  his  Bill  would  pro- 
bably “ have  failed,  had  it  not  been  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Langres.”* 

Lafayette  was  far  from  being  a religious  man.  A soldier,  a politician,  and  a 
revolutionist  by  profession,  he  bestowed  but  little  attention,  during  the  greater 
portion  of  his  busy  life,  on  the  great  and  all-important  subject  of  religion.  At 
one  time  he  was  probably  tinctured  with  the  infidelity  which,  during  his  day, 
was  so  fashionable  in  France.  But  he  had  a devotedly  attached  and,  it  would 
appear,  a very  pious  Christian  wife,  at  whose  death-bed  the  great  revolutionist 
was  greatly  moved  and  gave  strong  indications  of  relenting.  To  her  he  pro- 
mised, at  that  solemn  moment,  that  he  would  bestow  more  attention  in  future 

* See  Memoirs , Correspondence , &c.,  vol.  ii,  p.  178,  8vo.  edition. 
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upon  eternal  interests,  and  would  read  attentively  certain  works  which  she  re~ 
commended  for  his  perusal.  In  one  of’  h:s  letters  he  speaks  with  great  feeling’ 
of  this  solemn  and  affecting  scene,  and  he  shows  that  his  faith  in  the  Catholic 
Church  was  not  extinct.  When  death  approached,  he  enjoyed  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  Curate  of  the  Assumption,  as  his  physician  Cloquet  testifies — — 
though  his  testimony  is  not  explicit  as  to  the  dying  patriot  having  received  all 
the  rites  of  the  Church.  One  thing  is  certain,  he  was  solemnly  interred  with 
all  the  ceremonial  of  the  Catholic  service,  and  a large  number  of  priests  walked 
in  the  funeral  procession.  The  Bishop  says : 

“During  his  last  visit  to  this  country  he  attended  the  Catholic  worship  in  the 
churches  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  probably  elsewhere:  and  I have  been 
informed  that  at  Baltimore  he  excused  himself  to  the  sexton  for  not  kneeling  during 
the  service  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a stilf  knee.  No  one  has  ever  dreamed  that 
he  was  a Protestant,  except  Professor  Morse  and  poor  Dr.  Vanpelt.  who  so  ‘distinctly 
and  vividly’  recollected  his  conversion ! All  that  mv  present  purpose  constrains  me 
to  mention  is,  that  lie  was  not  a hypocrite;  that  he  had  not  the  meanness  to  pass  for 
a Catholic  in  France — so  far  as  he  was  a Christian  at  all — and  then  at  the  same  time 
to  speak  and  act  in  this  country  as  a Protestant  and  as  a hater  of  that  Catholic 
priesthood  whom  lie  respected,  and  whose  ministry  he  cheerfully  employed  in  his 
family  at  home.  This  is  nry  position,  and  neither  Professor  Morse  nor  his  witnesses 
have  shaken  it  in  the  least.  From  bis  Memoirs  we  learn  that  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  faithful  French  clergy  who  had  refused  to  take  the  iniquitous  constitutional 
oath.  Notwithstanding  ‘the  great  unpopularity’  which  was  fora  time  attached  to 
these  devoted  priests,  the  worship  performed  by  them  ‘never  ceased  to  be  publicly- 
practised  by  the  family  of  Lafayette/  (Memoirs,  vol.  iii,  p.  60,  Paris  edition.)  This 
proves  conclusively  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  any  but  duly  recognised  Catholic 
priests.” 

In  this  country,  his  character  stands  deservedly  high  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
a people  justly  grateful  for  his  manifold  services  and  sacrifices  in  achieving  our 
independence.  In  Europe  public  opinion  differs  greatly  in  regard  to  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  his  public  life.  Among  the  conservative  and,  we  must  add,  the 
sounder  if  not  better  portion  of  Europeans,  he  is  looked  upon  as  having  been 
the  arch-revolutionist  of  France  and  of  the  world,  and  therefore  as  a man  whose 
principles  were  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  existing  governments;  while  his 
name  is  lauded  to  the  skies  by  revolutionists,  republicans,  radicals,  and  free- 
masons. Yet  he  was  by  no  means  a radical,  much  less  a red-republican  or 
Jacobin.  His  policy  was  revolutionary  indeed,  but  conservative,  to  a great  ex- 
tent at  least,  both  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  French  revolution,  and  at  the 
revolution  of  1830.  On  both  these  memorable  occasions,  he  played  a promi- 
nent part,  and  in  both  he  appeared  to  occupy  a position  intermediate  between 
the  red-republicans  and  the  advocates  of  absolute  or  strong  monarchy.  The 
result  was,  that  he  was  charged  with  being  untrue  to  the  interests  of  both ; 
especially  was  his  course  denounced  as  not  only  vacillating,  but  even  bordering 
on  treachery  towards  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 

But  one  thing  is  certain ; he  was  not  hypocrite  enough  to  say  one  thing  in 
France  in  regard  to  Catholic  priests,  and  another  thing  precisely  the  contrary  in 
America.  This,  with  other  points,  is  tersely  set  forth  in  the  questions  which 
the  Bishop  propounded  three  or  four  times  in  successive  letters  to  Professor 
Morse,  without  obtaining  an  answer.  As  these  unanswered  questions  allude 
to  the  gist  of  the  whole  discussion,  we  subjoin  them : 

“ 1.  If  the  Professor  was  so  long  and  so  very  intimate  with  Lafayette,  and  if  he 
corresponded  and  was  ‘on  the  Polish  Committee ’ with  him,  why  is  it  that  his  name 
is  never  once  mentioned  in  the  twelve  volumes  of  ‘ Memoirs,  Correspondences,  and 
Manuscripts  of  General  Lafayette,  published  by  his  family?’  ( Memoircs , Corresponce, 
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et  Manuscrits  du  General  Lafayette;  publies par  sa  famille,  Brussels,  1837.)  I have 
the  work  before  me,  and  if  the  Professor’s  name  occurs  in  it  even  once,  the  fact  has 
wholly  escaped  my  examination,  and  he,  having  the  work,  can  easily  correct  me. 

2.  If  Lafayette  urged  him  so  repeatedly  and  so  earnestly,  to  give  the  warning  con- 
tained in  the  motto  to  the  American  people,  as  early  as  1831,  why  did  he  delay  giv- 
ing it  till  1836  or  1837  (he  gives  both  dates),  five  or  six  years  afterwards,  and  about 
three  years  after  the  death  of  the  French  patriot  t He  alone  can  answer  this  question. 

3.  If  this  was  really  the  sentiment  of  Lafayette,  why  is  not  the  famous  motto 
found  in  these  twelve  volumes,  consisting  in  great  part  of  his  own  writings?  And 
why  is  no  trace  of  it  to  be  discovered  in  any  of  the  published  lives  of  the  French 
patriot?  Why  especially  does  his  physician,  Cloquet,  who  was  so  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  his  inmost  thoughts,  say  nothing  whatever  on  this  subject  in  the 
elaborate  work,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  private  life  and  conversations  of  the  pa- 
triot? (See  Recollections  of  the  Private  Lite  of  Gen.  Lafayette,  by  Jules  Cloquet,  1 
vol.  8vo.,  London,  1835.) 

4.  How  does  the  Professor  reconcile  the  two  manifestly  inconsistent  facts  of  La- 
fayette's using  the  motto  to  American  Protestants,  and  at  the  same  time  passing  for 
a Catholic  in  France,  praising  the  tender  Catholic  piety  of  his  devoted  wife,  and 
wishing  to  be  buried  by  her  side?  Was  he  a hypocrite,  or  was  he  only  inconsistent? 
How  explain  the  solemn  Catholic  funeral  service,  so  beautifully  described  by  Clo- 
quet, and  the  interment  in  the  Catholic  cemetery  of  Ficpus , with  a large  Catholic 
cross  near  his  grave?  (See  cut  of  his  tomb,  in  Cloquet,  page  291.)  Think  you,  the 
priests  would  have  assisted  in  such  numbers  at  the  funeral,  if  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  abusing  them  ? Or  did  Lafayette  have  one  language  for  American  Protes- 
tants, and  another  for  French  Catholics  ? 

5.  In  his  chateau,  or  castle,  at  Lagrange,  Lafayette,  like  other  French  Catholics  of 
rank,  had  a chapel  {Cloquet,  page  171) ; now  what  was  the  use  of  this  chapel,  if  his 
enemies,  the  ‘ Romisn  Priests/  were  not  to  officiate  therein  ? Was  this,  too,  a mockery, 
or  was  it  sheer  hypocrisy  ?” 

After  keeping  silence  for  months  in  regard  to  these  searching  questions,  the 
Professor  at  length  waxed  indignant,  and  flatly  refused  “ to  condescend  ” to 
answer  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  Bishop  was  impeaching  his  veracity ! And 
so  he  took  his  leave  of  the  prelate  and  the  public. 

We  conclude  this  summary  review  with  the  testimony  of  one  among  the 
most  laborious,  accurate  and  talented  of  our  historians,  a Protestant  gentleman, 
who  has  probably  made  more  researches  into  American  history  than  any  other 
living  man ; we  mean  Jared  Sparks,  whose  testimony  is  worth  that  of  a hun- 
dred such  bigots  as  Professor  Morse : 

"Cambridge,  July  26,  1855. 

Dear  Sir : On  my  return  home,  after  a long  absence,  I find  your  letter  of  June  30, 
from  Niagara  Falls. 

As  to  the  first  of  your  questions,  I believe  no  historical  fact  can  be  better  estab- 
lished than  that  Washington  was  not  in  Boston  between  the  years  1776  and  1789,  and 
that  he  was  never  there  with  Lafayette. 

That  Lafayette  said,  ‘If  the  liberty  of  the  United  States  is  ever  destroyed,  it  will 
be  by  Romish  priests/  is  so  improbable  that  I could  not  believe  it,  except  on  the 
affirmation  of  some  person  that  he  heard  him  say  so,  and  even  then  I should  suspect 
misapprehension.  Any  reflecting  man  may  conjecture  many  causes  much  more 
likely,  to  say  the  least,  to  destroy  our  liberty  than  the  Romish  priesthood. 

I often  saw  Lafayette  in  Paris  in  the  year  1829.  On  one  occasion  I attended  by 
invitation  the  wedding  of  a grand-daughter  in  one  of  the  principal  churches  of  the 
city.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Catholic  priests,  and  Lafayette  appeared  to 
attend  to  it  throughout  with  as  much  solemnity  as  any  person  present.  At  La 
Grange,  where  I passed  two  or  three  weeks  with  him,  he  conversed  about  the  schools 
in  that  neighborhood,  in  which  he  seemed  to  take  a strong  personal  interest.  I re- 
member hearing  him  say  that  he  thought  the  schools  too  exclusively  under  the  di- 
rection of  ecclesiastics,  and  that  the  laymen  ought  to  take  a more  active  part  in  them, 
but  I never  heard  him  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Catholic  church  or  clergy. 

I am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours,  Jared  Sparks. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Spalding." 
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CHRISTIAN  FESTIVALS. 

(From  the  French  of  Viecount  Walsh.) 

No.  IV. — Easter  Sunday. 


This  is  the  day  that  the  Lord  has  made,  the  great  day,  the  greatest  of  Chris- 
tian days,  the  day  of  Deliverance.  Accordingly,  over  the  cities,  over  the 
hills  and  plains,  a hymn  of  joy  is  swelling,  like  a grand  canticle. 

With  the  first  blush  of  the  morning,  the  bells  have  joyously  ushered  in  the 
festival.  The  Church,  having  been  enveloped  for  forty  days  in  a garb  of 
mourning  and  penitence,  resumes  her  cheerful  aspect;  every  one  puts  on  his 
best  attire.  On  this  day,  our  largest  cathedrals  are  too  small,  for  even  the  most 
indifferent  consider  themselves  bound  to  observe  this  great  solemnity.  Religion 
displays  all  her  splendors;  the  altars  have  resumed  their  magnificence,  their 
flowers,  their  reliquaries,  their  golden  candlesticks : no  more  veils  over  the  pic- 
tures, the  adoring  angels  are  no  longer  concealed  from  view.  Incense  rises  in 
dense  clouds  in  the  sanctuary;  the  priests  are  dressed  in  velvet  and  red  brocade; 
the  mitre  glitters  on  the  archbishop’s  brow,  and  the  crosier  flashes  in  his  hand; 
the  tabernacle,  containing  the  eucharist,  is  blazing  with  light ; and  the  deacons 
and  subdeacons  and  the  ecclesiastical  students  generally,  as  they  move  with 
burning  tapers  around  the  church,  through  the  thronging  multitudes,  chant  the 
following  hymn : 

“ An  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and,  rolling  back  the  stone, 
sat  thereupon ; then,  addressing  the  women,  he  said  : ‘ Fear  not.  I know  you 
seek  Jesus.  He  is  risen;  come  and  see  where  the  Lord  has  lain.  Alleluia! 
Alleluia!’ 

“ And  when  they  had  entered  into  the  sepulchre,  they  saw,  seated  on  the 
right,  a young  man  clothed  in  a white  robe:  who,  seeing  them  trembling,  said: 
* Fear  not,  for  I know  whom  you  seek : he  is  risen.’ 

“ Jesus  Christ,  once  risen  from  the  dead,  shall  never  die  again,  and  death 
shall  have  no  more  power  over  him.  He  had  died  for  sin ; now,  he  lives  for 
God. 

“ He  died  once  for  our  sins,  and  he  has  risen  for  our  justification. 

“ Was  it  not  necessary  that  Christ  should  suffer  what  he  has  suffered,  and 
that  he  should  thus  enter  into  glory  ? 

“ The  Lord  has  risen  glorious  from  the  tomb. 

“For  our  sake  he  had  been  nailed  to  a cross,  and  now  behold  him  risen. 
Alleluia!  Alleluia!” 

Thus  is  chanted  to  the  people  the  great  news  of  the  Resurrection.  The  word 
•Alleluia , meaning  praise  to  the  Lord , is  now  become  a Christian  word,  understood 
by  a Christian  crowd  and  repeated  by  them  in  a sort  of  holy  delirium.  How 
thrilling  it  is  to  hear  ascending  to  the  old  arches  of  our  churches  that  cry  of  the 
Hebrews  which  resounded  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  when  the  Omnipotent  One 
opened  for  them  a passage  through  the  midst  of  the  suspended  billows ! 

It  is  a cry  of  deliverance  now,  as  it  was  then.  The  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  also  open  a passage  to  a promised  land,  to  the  blessed  land  where 
Christ  dwells. 

The  second  morning  after  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  Mary  Magdalen,  Mary, 
the  mother  of  James,  and,  Salome,  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  bearing 
perfumes  to  embalm  the  Holy  Body,  left  Jerusalem  at  an  early  hour,  and  ar- 
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rived  at  the  sepulchre  before  sunrise.  As  they  drew  near,  they  said  to  each 
other,  “ who  will  remove  for  us  the  sealed  stone?”  Just  as  they  spoke,  the 
earth  began  to  tremble  violently ; it  was  the  moment  when  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord,  descending  from  heaven,  touched  the  stone  and  rolled  it  back. 

His  face  glittered  like  lightning,  and  his  robe  was  whiter  than  snow.  The 
soldiers  guarding  the  sepulchre  saw  him,  and  through  terror  became  as  it  were 
dead  men. 

The  women,  seeing  the  stone  removed,  entered  the  tomb  and,  not  finding  the 
body,  were  greatly  surprised.  Mary  Magdalen  ran  down  to  Jerusalem  to  in- 
form Peter,  John,  and  the  other  apostles,  of  what  had  happened. 

Peter  and  John  ’started  from  the  city  immediately,  taking  the  road  to  the 
sepulchre.  Both  ran,  but  John,  being  fleeter  of  foot,  arrived  first  at  the  tomb, 
and,  stooping  to  look  in,  he  saw  the  shroud  lying  upon  the  ground.  But,  be- 
fore entering,  he  waited  until  Peter  came  up. 

Going  in,  they  saw  nothing  but  the  linens  in  which  the  Body  had  been  wrapt, 
and  they  concluded,  with  the  women,  that  it  had  been  taken  away ; for  they 
knew  not  yet  that  the  Scripture  bad  said,  that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead. 
Seized  with  astonishment,  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  to  tell  the  other  apostles 
what  they  had  seen. 

But  the  women  remained  at  the  tomb,  and  Mary  Magdalen  wept  bitterly  as 
she  looked  at  the  empty  sepulchre.  Ail  at  once,  in  a dark  corner  she  saw  two 
angels  clothed  in  white,  seated  at  the  place  where  the  body  of  our  Lord  had 
been  laid ; one  at  the  head,  the  other  at  the  foot. 

Addressing  themselves  to  Mary  Magdalen,  they  asked  her  why  she  wept. 

She  replied : “ The  body  of  my  Lord  has  been  taken  away,  and  I do  not 
know  whither.”  But  just  as  she  spoke,  she  saw  her  Lord  himself  standing 
beside  her,  and  he  also  asked  her  why  she  wept. 

Not  recognizing  him  immediately,  and  taking  him  for  the  man  that  took  care 
of  the  garden  in  which  the  sepulchre  was  situated,  she  said : “ If  it  be  you  that 
has  removed  the  body  of  my  Lord,  tell  me  where  you  have  placed  it,  so  that  I 
may  take  it  away.” 

Our  Lord  spoke  only  the  word  “Mary!”  when  she  recognized  him,  and, 
extending  her  arms,  she  ran  towards  him,  exclaiming  “Rabboni!”  that  is  to 
say,  my  master! 

“ Do  not  touch  me,”  added  the  Saviour;  “I  have  not  yet  ascended  to  my 
Father.  Go  to  the  disciples  and  tell  them  what  thou  hast  seen : tell  them  that 
I ascend  towards  my  Father,  who  is  your  father;  towards  my  God,  who  is 
your  God.”  Magdalen  went  to  inform  the  mourning  disciples  that  she  had 
seen  their  Lord,  and  told  them  all  that  he  had  said ; but  they  were  so  downcast 
that  they  could  not  believe  her. 

The  other  holy  women  still  remained  at  the  sepulchre,  trembling  with  fear. 
But  the  two  angels  said  to  them:  “ Fear  not.  You  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who  has  been  crucified.  Why  do  you  seek  among  the  dead  him  who  is  living? 
He  is  not  here.  He  is  risen,  as  he  had  foretold.  Remember  his  words  when 
he  was  in  Galilee : The  Son  of  Man  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  hands  of 

SINNERS,  TO  BE  CRUCIFIED,  AND  TO  RISE  AGAIN  ON  THE  THIRD  DAY  J COME  AND 

see.”  Then  the  holy  women  remembered  our  Lord’s  words,  and  full  of  joy 
and  fear,  they  likewise  hastened  to  the  apostles  and  disciples  to  inform  them  of 
the  great  tidings  they  had  just  heard. 
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As  they  were  hurrying  along,  praising  Goil  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts, 
Jesus  presented  himself  on  the  way  before  them,  and  blessed  them.  His  coun- 
tenance expressed  so  much  meekness  that  they  had  the  courage  to  approach 
him  and  kiss  his  feet.  The  Saviour  opened  his  mouth  and  pronounced  these 
words:  "Women,  fear  not;  go  and  tell  my  brothers  to  repair  to  Galilee:  they 
shall  see  me  there.” 

On  their  arrival  at  the  place  where  the  apostles  were  assembled,  they  repeated 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard;  but  their  words,  like  those  of  Mary  Magdalen, 
were  treated  as  reveries. 

On  their  side,  some  of  the  soldiers  that  had  been  guarding  the  sepulchre  went 
to  the  city,  and  announced  to  the  high  priests  all  that  had  passed.  Astounded 
at  such  prodigies,  they  assembled  together  and  consulted  upon  what  was  best 
to  be  done:  and  it  was  resolved  that  a large  sum  of  money  should  be  paid  to 
the  soldiers  to  induce  them  to  tell  the  people,  that  the  disciples  of  the  Nazarene 
had  come  in  the  night  and  taken  away  their  master’s  body.  The  soldiers 
obeyed  their  orders,  but  notwithstanding  the  lie,  the  truth  came  to  light.  Our 
Lord  appeared  to  St.  Peter  and  to  the  disciples  of  Emmaus,  and  even  St.  Tho- 
mas himself  was  convinced. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  great  festival  of  the  Resurrection;  related  by  ocular 
witnesses,  its  truthful  tone  is  irresistible.  A man  unfortunate  enough  not  to 
believe,  would  feel  himself  constrained  to  admire,  all  the  clear  and  simple  details 
of  the  glorious  narrative. 

The  Church,  uniting  her  most  imposing  solemnity  to  the  commemoration  of 
the  Resurrection,  has  called  this  day  the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  festival  of 

FESTIVALS,  THE  DAY  OF  DELIVERANCE. 

St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  says  that  the  festival  of  Easter  is  as  much  superior  to 
the  other  festivals  of  Our  Lord,  as  the  latter  are  to  the  festivals  of  the  saints. 

Pope  St.  Leo  said,  that  of  all  the  days  of  especial  observance  in  the  Christian 
religion,  there  was  none  more  august  or  more  excellent  than  that  of  Easter;  he 
looked  on  it  as  the  crowning  summit  of  all  the  discipline  of  the  great  Christian 
republic,  on  which  depended  the  economy  of  the  divine  worship  and  of  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church,  because  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  religion,  and  without  it  our  hope  is  vain. 

And  in  truth  we  might  have  loved  the  son  of  Mary  in  his  crib,  adored  him 
with  the  Magi,  listened  to  him  in  the  Temple  with  the  Doctors,  followed  him 
through  Judea,  admired  him  in  all  his  miracles,  and  it  might  have  all  been  in 
vain  if  he  had  not  risen  on  the  third  day.  It  is  the  broken  stone  of  the  sepulchre 
that  cries  the  loudest  in  proclaiming  the  divinity  of  the  Crucified  of  Calvary. 
It  is  this  passage  from  the  tomb  to  life  that  has  given  the  festival  the  name  of 
the  Pasch,  meaning  passage . 

The  Pasch  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  commemoration  of  the  passage  from 
slavery  to  liberty. 

The  Pasch  of  the  Christians  is  the  commemoration  of  the  passage  from 
death  to  life,  from  the  gloom  of  the  sepulchre  to  the  glory  of  heaven,  from  the 
slavery  of  sin  to  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God! 

When  the  Hebrews  had  crossed  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  its  cloven  and  mo- 
tionless waters,  when  they  found  themselves  safe  on  the  opposite  shore,  deliv- 
ered from  their  enemies,  they  felt  an  exceeding  great  joy,  and,  filled  with  a holy 
enthusiasm,  they  broke  forth  into  canticles  of  joy  to  the  Lord. 
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Christians  on  Easter  Sunday  sing  a similar  Canticle: 

“ Chant  praises,  O Christians,  to  the  Paschal  victim. 

“The  Lamb  has  redeemed  the  sheep. 

“ Christ  innocent  has  reconciled  sinners  with  his  Father. 

“ Death  and  Life  fought  with  each  other  a wonderful  battle. 

“ The  Master  of  Life  dies,  but,  living,  he  reigns  again. 

“ Tell  us,  O Mary,  what  hast  thou  seen  on  the  way  ? 

“ I have  seeu  the  sepulchre  of  the  living  Christ,  and  the  glory  of  the  risen 
Christ.  I have  seen  the  witnessing  angels,  the  shroud,  and  the  garments. 

“ He  has  risen;  Christ,  my  hope,  has  risen ; he  goes  before  you  into  Galilee. 

“ We  know  that  Christ  has  truly  risen  from  the  dead. 

“O  thou  conquering  king,  have  mercy  on  us.  Amen  Alleluia !” 

The  whole  office  of  this  grand  solemnity  breathes  cheerfulness  and  enthu- 
siasm; but  the  ceremonies  contain  nothing  extraordinary,  the  high  mass  and 
the  vespers  resemble  those  of  other  great  festivals ; there  is  nothing  more  in  the 
sanctuary  than  the  paschal  candle.  This  candle  is  carried  solemnly  around  the 
Church  in  the  evening,  and  I assure  you  that  those  who  know  what  is  repre- 
sented by  it,  as  its  bright  flame  is  borne  blazing  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
find  something  to  reflect  on  at  the  sight 

What  has  civilized  the  world  is  the  light  of  Faith,  the  light  of  which  the 
paschal  candle  is  the  shadow.  To  extinguish  this  flame,  that  has  come  to  us 
from  heaven,  what  efforts  have  not  been  made  by  hell! 

When  you  are  in  the  church,  you  see  the  candle  start  from  near  the  altar, 
advance  along  the  sanctuary,  descend  the  steps  and  proceed  down  the  aisle. 
All  at  once,  the  sacred  light  vanishes  behind  a column,  you  catch  a glimpse  of 
it  in  an  opening,  you  lose  it  again,  a little  further  on  it  appears  anew;  and 
finally,  you  will  see  it  returning,  blazing  as  bright  as  ever,  to  the  altar-side. 

This  seems  to  us  a lively  image  of  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  light 
of  Christian  Faith  has  passed;  sometimes  it  is  of  dazzling  brightness,  some- 
times it  is  invisible,  but  it  is  never  extinguished,  and  at  the  end  of  time,  it  will 
return  pure  and  sparkling,  to  its  altar,  Heaven,  from  which  it  had  started. 

During  the  procession  of  the  candle,  the  priests  sing  the  In  exitu  Israel.  The 
joyful  and  triumphant  words  of  this  psalm  suit  well  the  festival  of  Easter,  and 
we  have  seen  men  of  genius  and  feeling  transported  with  enthusiasm,  while 
they  listened  to  thousands  of  Christians  chantiDg,  beneath  the  vaults  of  our  old 
cathedrals,  the  song  of  the  rescued  children  of  Israel. 

After  this  poetry  of  the  psalms,  the  Church  has  for  Easter  a hymn  of  her 
-own,  the  O Filii  et  fille.  For  this  rhymed  history  of  the  Resurrection,  our 
fathers  have  composed  an  air  which  is  well  known  to  our  children,  and  which 
our  latest  posterity  will  sing.  Oh!  I know  of  no  heart  so  cold  as  not  to  thrill 
with  holy  joy  at  the  moment  when  all  the  faithful,  catching  up  the  refrain  from 
the  pure  and  sweet  voices  cf  the  choir,  burst  out  into  the  magnificent  Alle- 
luia! The  echoes  of  our  cathedrals,  churches,  and  chapels,  seem  to  repeat 
with  pleasure  the  strain  of  this  old  and  well  known  air. 

For  the  celebration  of  such  a festival  as  Easter,  the  piety  of  our  fathers 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  a single  day.  Accordingly,  the  Monday  and  Tues- 
day following  Easter  Sunday,  were  for  a long  time  holidays  of  obligation. 
Even  at  present  they  are  regarded  as  days  of  peculiar  devotion. 

The  Easter  times  are  full  of  religious  rejoicings.  As  the  festival  of  the  Re- 
surrection occurs  at  the  return  of  fine  weather,  it  is  the  time  when  the  laboring 
classes  (especially  of  the  old  world)  begin  to  think  of  exchanging  the  close 
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atmosphere  of  the  streets  and  alleys,  for  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  only  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  Nature  has  been  lying  during  the  winter  beneath  her 
shroud  of  snow,  and  she  now  rises  from  the  dead.  The  houses  are  cleaned 
and  brightened,  children  receive  their  new  clothes,  and  magistrates,  men  of 
business,  ecclesiastics,  and  students  obtain  a few  days  holiday. 

Christmas  has  had  its  joys  beneath  the  cold  gray  clouds  of  December,  and 
before  the  blazing  hearth.  Easter  has  its  relaxations  when  the  trees  begin  to 
bud,  the  primroses  to  peep  forth,  and  the  skies  to  array  themselves  in  blue. 

When  we  think  over  all  those  sacred  rejoicings  which  Catholicity  sheds  over 
our  lives,  we  cannot  but  pity  the  cold,  sceptical  hearts  of  those  poor  men  who 
sneer  at  our  festivals.  But  it  is  not  for  them  that  I write.  Those  to  whom  I 
dedicate  my  book,  do  not  disdain  the  pure  joys  that  come  to  us  from  heaven. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seek  them.  They  delight  not  in  the  cold  shades  of  death, 
they  believe  in  the  Resurrection. 

Not  only  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ , but  in  the  resurrection  of  society . 

Yes,  we  assert  it  boldly.  Society  will  not  always  be  as  it  is  to-day : it  will 
not  remain  for  ever  in  the  gloomy  regions  of  death  ; it  will  break  the  seals,  roll 
back  the  stone,  and  come  forth  radiant  as  the  morning,  and  displaying  to  the 
winds  of  heaven  the  glorious  standard  of  the  Cross. 

By  this  sign  the  Church  shall  conquer.  Let  us,  who  firmly  believe  in  this 
day  of  resurrection,  endeavor,  like  men  of  good  will,  to  hasten  its  arrival.  In 
such  good  work  even  sinners  can  labor;  for  it  is  not  holy  hands  alone  that 
built  the  Temple. 


LIFE  A FLOWER  OF  THE  FIELD. 

The  sun  had  risen,  the  air  was  sweet, 

And  brightly  shone  the  morning  dew, 

And  cheerful  sounds  and  busy  feet 

Pass’d  the  lone  meadows  through; 

While  rolling  like  a flowery  sea. 

In  waves  of  gay  and  spiry  bloom. 

The  hay-fields  rippled  merrily, 

In  beauty  and  perfume. 

I saw  the  early  mowers  pass 

At  morn  along  that  pleasant  dell, 

And  rank  on  rank  the  shining  grass. 

Around  them  quickly  fell. 

I look’d,  and  far  and  wide  at  noon 
The  morning’s  fallen  flowers  were  spread; 

And  all,  as  rose  the  evening  moon, 

Beneath  the  scythe  were  dead. 

All  flesh  is  grass,  the  Scriptures  say. 

And  so  through  life’s  brief  span  we  find; 

Cut  down  as  in  a Summer  day 
Are  all  of  human  kind. 

Some,  while  the  morning  still  is  fair. 

Will  fall  in  youth’s  sweet  op’ning  prime; 

The  heat  of  mid-day  some  will  bear. 

But  all  lie  low  in  time. 

0 mournful  thought!  ah,  how  to  me 
It  breathes  a solemn  warning  tale! 

1 soon  a broken  stem  shall  be, 

Like  those  that  strew  the  vale. 

At  early  dawn  or  closing  light 
The  silent  hand  of  death  may  fall: 

Oh,  may  I learn  this  lesson  right. 

So  full  of  truth  for  all! 
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FATHER  FOBMBY’S  WORKS. 

Continued  from  page  109. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Metropolitan,  were  published  a series  of  able  and 
eloquent  letters  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Formby  of  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, developing  his  then  projected  enterprise  of  a series  of  works  which  should 
make  modern  art  subservient  to  religious  and  moral  instruction.  We  select 
these  works  to  illustrate  our  subject,  as  the  plan  devised  by  that  excellent  clergy- 
man, has  always  appeared  to  us  the  only  feasible  one  for  multiplying  pictorial 
books  suitable  for  Catholic  youth,  at  a price  which  would  place  them  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes. 


ABRAHAM  ABOUT  TO  OmR  HIS  SON  ISAAC  IN  SACRiriCK. 

The  zealous  missionary  of  Birmingham,  startled  by  the  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded the  youth  of  his  charge,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  subject;  and  his 
letters  discussing  his  plan  of  operations,  gave  full  promise  of  the  results  now 
already  reached  in  spite  of  many  difficulties  in  obtaining  the  large  amount  of 
funds  necessary  to  sustain  the  design  until  it  could  become  self-supporting. 
Pictures  speak  in  all  tongues ; and  therefore,  if  a fine  and  costly  wood  engraving 
can  be  multiplied  cheaply,  so  that  Catholic  publishers  in  every  nation  can  pos- 
sess and  use  it  at  a small  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  original  block,  the  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  cheap  yet  excellently  illustrated  Catholic  books  will  be 
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known,  and  where  the  design  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  sought  after  and  pur- 
chased. Pictorial  printing,  then,  is  an  instrument  which  in  the  power  of 
extending  itself  is  absolutely  co-extensive  with  the  catholicity  of  the  Church 
itself,  and  viewed  simply  as  a power,  is  one  of  the  resources  of  our  own  times, 
quite  unknown  to  those  who  preceded  us.” 
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removed.  This  the  electrotype  process  performs.  “Without  injury  to  the 
original  engraved  blocks,”  writes  Father  Formby,  “ the  electrotype  process 
yields  as  many  transcripts  of  them  in  copper  as  are  needed,  and  thus  the 
original  design  made  upon  the  wood  can  be  printed  in  every  country  of  the 
globe — in  connection  with  its  own  language — where  the  art  of  printing  is 
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The  works  issued  under  the  care  of  Father  Formby,  in  pursuance  of  his 
design,  are  all  profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

“ The  Seven  Sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  the  Seven  Pillars  of  the 
House  of  Wisdom,,,  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a little  treatise  on  the  sacraments, 
full  of  instruction  and  food  for  meditation,  and  is  illustrated  with  the  scriptural 
types  of  the  old  Jaw  which  prefigured  them.  “ The  Holy  Childhood  of  Jesus,” 
and  “the  Fifteen  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary,”  are  handsomely  illustrated  editions 
of  these  pious  devotions,  accompanied  with  scriptural  narratives,  and  heads  for 
meditation,  which  add  greatly  to  their  value  and  will  make  them  a great  acqui- 
sition to  the  confraternities. 

The  Pictorial  Bible  Stories,  of  which  three  parts,  comprising  the  volume  of 
the  Old  Testament  History,  are  now  issued,  form  the  first  portion  of  Father 
Formby ’s  great  design  of  illustrating  God’s  Revelation  to  man  from  the  creation 
to  the  present  time,  by  describing  the  principal  events  connected  with  its  pro- 
gress. The  first  part  comes  down  to  the  death  of  Joseph,  adorned  by  a large 
number  of  illustrations,  the  most  of  them  of  very  great  beauty,  and  all  valuable 
because  of  their  historic  truth,  and  accuracy  of  costume,  habits  and  scenery. 
The  illustrations  of  the  life  of  Joseph  are  particularly  attractive,  and  relate  his 
story  with  a truth  and  vividness,  beyond  the  power  of  words  alone.  The  his- 
tories are  given  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  are  brought  out 
in  great  beauty  and  simplicity.  The  various  types  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  His 
Immaculate  Mother,  and  the  Church,  in  this  as  well  as  the  succeeding  parts, 
are  illustrated  in  engravings  of  the  full  size  of  the  page,  and  their  significance 
properly  explained. 

The  second  part  continues  the  work  to  the  death  of  David  and  Solomon’s 
accession  to  the  throne.  The  illustrations  of  this  part,  surpass  those  of  the 
preceding  in  beauty  of  design  and  execution.  The  astonishment  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king  and  court  gazing  upon  the  serpent-rod  of  Moses,  the  frantic  grief  of 
the  family  group  over  the  dead  body  of  the  beautiful  first  born,  the  young 
Samuel  coming  to  Heli,  and  Nathan  rebuking  David,  are  pictures  worthy  of 
study,  while  the  mighty  strength  of  Samson,  his  prowess  and  death,  are  ad- 
mirably depicted.  This  part  contains  seventy  two  illustrations,  and  two  maps — 
the  one  of  Palestine  as  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes,  the  other  of  the  passage 
through  the  dead  sea. 

In  the  third  and  last  part  of  the  volume,  closing  at  the  period,  when  all  things 
were  prepared  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  old  law,  by  the  coming 
of  the  long  expected  Messiah,  the  author  seems  to  move  with  a freer  step  and 
bolder  hand.  He  has  overcome  his  difficulties;  his  work  is  established,  his 
very  artists  appear  to  throw  more  spirit  and  energy  into  their  designs.  Some  of 
the  larger  historical  pictures  by  Carl  Clasen  are  worthy  of  the  famed  school  of 
Munich  and  their  execution  reminds  us  of  the  old  masters  of  wood  engraving. 
The  Herodian  party  before  the  king,  the  martyrdom  of  the  Macchabees,  the  de- 
parture of  the  Jews  into  captivity,  are  masterly  specimens  of  design  and  exe- 
cution. All  the  illustrations  indeed  are  beautiful,  two  of  which  we  here  insert 
for  the  edification  of  our  readers. 

We  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  work  of  the  same  character  which  is 
so  attractive  in  all  its  parts,  and  so  well  calculated  to  enlist  the  attention  of  the 
young  and  indeed  the  old,  for  we  think  no  one  can  pass  through  it  step  by  step 
without  interest  and  profit.  Let  any  one  who  wishes  kto  test  how  well  and 
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effectively  Father  Formby  has  wrought  out  this  portion  of  his  design,  place  in 
the  hands  of  his  children  one  of  these  numbers,  and  mark,  as  we  have  done,  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  study  the  attractive  illustrations  and  the  avidity  with 
which  they  read  the  history  till  they  have  mastered  every  point  of  the  picture, 
thus  storing  their  minds  with  important  knowledge,  improving  their  taste  and 
strengthening  their  faith,  and  he  will  begin  to  appreciate  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  Catholic  parents  owe  to  the  earnest  and  zealous  missionary  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

In  all  ages,  illustrated  books  for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  have  met  with 
favor  from  the  wise  and  good.  When  the  first  number  of  the  Bible  Stories  was 
submitted  to  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX,  that  illustrious  Pontiff  expressed  him- 
self, “ well  pleased  both  with  the  design  of  the  work  and  the  execution  of  it  as 
far  as  it  was  yet  carried  out,”  and  as  an  evidence  of  how  highly  he  appreciated 
the  undertaking,  he  bestowed  his  apostolic  benediction  upon  its  zealous  author. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the  assembled  Bishops,  after  an  examination  of  some  of 
the  specimen  plates,  approved  of  Father  Formby’s  “ zeal  and  energy  in  his 
laudible  enterprise,  and  recommended  it  to  the  patronage  of  the  Catholic  public,” 
while  his  own  Bishop  advises  the  adoption  of  his  works  in  the  diocesan  schools. 

With  such  high  endorsement,  possessing  such  intrinsic  merits,  aud  so  fully 
adapted  to  supply  the  great  want  in  all  Catholic  families,  we  do  not  doubt  but 
that  his  works  will  receive  an  ample  patronage  from  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
States, — that  they  will  find  their  way  into  every  congregation,  and  every  cate- 
chism class,  and  become  an  acceptable  gift  from  the  parent  to  the  child,  a charity 
offering  from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  and  an  efficient  aid  to  the  labors  of  the  pastor. 
Upon  the  success  of  these  first  parts  and  the  support  which  they  receive  will  in 
some  measure  depend  the,  if  possible,  still  more  beautiful  and  finished  execu- 
tion of  those  important  ones  which  are  to  follow.  The  fourth  part  will  contain 
the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  one-hundred  engravings:  the  fifth,  the  pictorial 
history  of  the  Church,  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tine: the  sixth  will  continue  it  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  seventh  and 
last  will  conclude  the  series  with  the  reign  of  our  present  Holy  Father,  Pope 
Pius  IX. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  noble  design.  The  simple  state- 
ment of  its  scope  and  object  is  sufficient,  we  think,  to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
who  love  youth  and  wish  to  assist  in  guarding  it  from  the  dangers  and  tempta- 
tions which  surround  it,  and  to  arm  it  lor  the  perilous  assaults  against  its  faith, 
which  it  must  infallibly  meet  in  a mixed  people  like  ours : and  an  examination 
of  the  parts  already  issued,  will  make  them  fast  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
design  which  the  Holy  Father  has  blessed  and  approved,  and  which  its  devout 
author  has  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Blessed  and  Immaculate 
Virgin. 
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THI  HILL  Or  TARA. 


SKETCHES  FROM  IRISH  HISTORY.— No.  III. 

The  Hill  op  Tara. 

Tara,  so  celebrated  in  the  early  annals  of  Ireland,  was  for  ages  the  chief 
residence  of  the  monarchs  of  the  country — the  centre  from  which  their  laws 
were  promulgated ; the  resort  of  the  great  and  the  learned,  poets  and  druids. 
We  are  told  that  it  became  the  residence  of  her  kings  on  the  first  establishment 
of  the  monarchy,  under  Slanige,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  and  so  continued 
until  the  century  after  the  conversion  of  the  nation  to  Christianity  by  the  preach- 
ing of  St.  Patrick. 

Its  ancient  magnificence  has  been  the  theme  of  admiration  on  the  part  ot  the 
Philo-Milesian,  while  its  very  existence  has  been  called  in  question  by  some  of 
the  modern  schools.  Though  there  is  at  present  little  else  to  attract  the  eye 
than  a succession  of  grass-covered  mounds,  still  upon  a close  examination  there 
is  sufficient  to  attest  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  mouldered  ruins  of  former 
grandeur  and  magnificence.  The  most  singular  of  its  ancient  monuments, 
which  still  exists  comparatively  uninjured  by  time,  is  the  “ Lia  Fail,”  the  cele- 
brated stone  pillar  on  which  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland  were  crowned.  It  is 
composed  of  granular  limestone,  and  is  at  present  about  six  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  its  base  is  several  feet  below  the  surface.  At  its  base  it  is  perhaps 
four  feet  in  circumference ; but  it  tapers  somewhat  towards  the  top,  not  unlike 
the  “ Round  Towers.”  In  the  graveyard,  near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a once  famous  pagan  temple,  are  some  remarkable 
relics  of  antiquity.  Among  others  is  the  famous  “ Cross,”  which  points  out 
the  spot  where,  in  the  fifth  century,  Benen,  the  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  escaped 
uninjured  from  the  flames,  and  where  stood  the  house  in  which  Lucad,  the 
druid  of  king  Laogaire,  was  burned.  This  alludes  to  the  legend,  which  is  still 
told  in  the  neighborhood,  of  the  proposition  made  by  the  king  to  the  saint,  to 
confine  Benen  and  Lucad  in  a house  to  which  fire  was  to  be  set,  and  if  the  dis- 
ciple was  spared  and  the  druid  consumed,  the  king  would  embrace  Christianity. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  when  the  flames  subsided,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  multitude,  Benen  came  forth  uninjured,  while  the  druid  perished  in  the 
devouring  element. 

Whether  we  reject  the  accounts  of  historians  as  fabulous,  or  accept  them  as 
poetic  exaggerations,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  “ Hill  of  Tara  ” in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a place  in  which  multitudes  formerly  dwelt.  Of  this 
there  is  abundant  evidence  apart  from  all  doubtful  authority ; not  only  in  the 
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valuable  ornaments  of  gold  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  dug  up  in  the 
vicinity,  a few  of  which  have  been  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  in  the  ancient  names  of  several  neighboring  localities,  and  in 
the  various  roads  which  now  lead  to  the  hill,  of  which  distinct  traces  remain; 
but  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  place  remove  all  doubt  of  its  having 
been  the  work  of  human  hands,  and  not  the  production  of  nature. 

Some  of  the  bardic,  accounts  of  this  famous  locality  are  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. Fite,  the  bard,  who  lived  in  the  first  century,  informs  us  that  Ollamb  Fol- 
dhla,  the  twenty-first  monarch,  erected  at  Tara  the  Mur  Ollamham,  or  “college 
of  sages,”  and  also  instituted  the  celebrated  Feis  of  Tara,  which  was  an  as- 
sembly of  all  the  states  of  Ireland,  and  met  every  three  years.  An  ancient 
manuscript  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  contains  the  following 
curious  description  of  the  Hall  of  Tara,  in  the  reign  of  Cormac  Ulfada  in  the 
third  century : 

“The  palace  of  Tamar  is  nine  thousand  square  feet;  the  diameter  of  the 
surrounding  rath , seven  casts  of  a dart ; it  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  apart- 
ments and  the  same  number  of  dormitories.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
drinking-horns,  twelve  porches,  twelve  doors,  and  one  thousand  guests  sat  daily 
at  table,  besides  princes,  orators,  men  of  science,  engravers  of  gold  and  silver, 
carvers,  moulders,  &,c.” 

The  manuscript  goes  on  to  state  that  the  hall  had  twelve  divisions  on  each 
wing  ; sixteen  attendants  on  each  side,  eight  for  the  astrologers,  historians  and 
secretaries,  in  the  rear  of  the  hall,  and  two  to  each  table  at  the  doors;  one  hun- 
dred guests  in  all ; two  oxen,  two  sheep,  and  two  hogs  were  served  at  each 
meal.  In  the  convention  of  Tara,  the  supreme  monarch  occupied  an  elevated 
throne  in  the  centre  of  the  hall;  the  subordinate  kings  occupied  seats  on  his  right 
and  left;  the  druids,  bards,  philosophers  and  musicians,  were  also  entitled  to 
seats  in  this  assembly.  The  session  was  opened  by  the  chief  bard  delivering 
an  ode,  accompanied  by  music;  the  druidic  riles  followed,  and  these  being  com- 
pleted, the  fire  of  Saman  was  lighted,  and  the  business  of  the  convention  was 
commenced.  It  was  before  this  august  assembly  that  St.  Patrick  announced 
the  sacred  truths  of  Christianity ; it  was  from  Tara,  as  a centre,  that  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  spread  through  every  part  of  Ireland. 

Tara  retained  its  splendor  and  magnificence  down  to  the  year  565,  when  it 
was  still  the  seat  of  royalty.  At  this  period,  we  are  informed  by  the  ancient 
chroniclers  that,  for  some  crime,  of  which  we  are  not  made  fully  aware,  it  was 
cursed  by  St.  Rudhan,  who  prayed  that  no  king  or  queen  should  ever  reign  in 
Tara,  that  its  court  and  palaces  should  crumble  to  the  dust.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  grandeur  of  Tara  has  faded  from  the  earth,  and 
its  glory  dwells  only  in  song.  When  the  traveler  visits  this  once  famous  spot, 
he  finds  scarcely  a vestige  to  recall  the  reminiscence  of  its  former  greatness. 
Its  “chiefs  and  ladies  bright”  no  longer  fill  its  halls;  its  bards  have  vanished ; 
its  music  is  no  longer  heard — all  is  silent: 

“The  harp  that  once  through  Tara’s  halls 
The  soul  of  music  shed, 

Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara’s  walls, 

As  if  that  soul  were  dead. 

So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days, 

So  glory’s  thrill  is  o’er; 
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And  hearts  that  once  beat  high  for  praise, 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more! 

No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright, 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells; 

The  chord  alone  that  breaks  at  night, 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells.” 

The  “ Hill  of  Tara,” — alas!  for  the  degradation  of  the  age, — is  now  gene- 
rally know  as  “Croppy  Hill,”  from  the  fact  that  during  the  memorable  period 
of  J98,  a large  number  of  the  “ patriot  few  ” who  struggled  for  the  restoration 
of  the  lost  liberties  of  Ireland,  were  slaughtered  and  buried  in  the  most  elevated 
of  its  mounds.  After  the  strife  had  subsided,  the  friends  of  the  victims  assembled 
and  removed  the  famous  stone  pillar  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  from 
its  former  site,  and  placed  it  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration)  as  a sepulchral 
monument  over  the  spot  where  the  martyred  patriots  are  interred. 


IMPIETY  SUBDUED; 

Or,  Impressions  Produced  on  an  Infidel  Mind  by  a Visit  to 
La  Grande  Chartreuse. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  an  esteemed  clergyman,  for  the  follow- 
ing narrative  of  the  conversion  of  one  who  had  long  abandoned  himself  to  the 
impious  teachings  of  the  infidel  philosophy  of  the  last  century.  The  simple 
story,  given  in  the  language  of  the  unhappy  child  of  error  himself,  contains 
many  useful  lessons  for  the  young,  and  will  tend  to  impress  upon  their  minds 
the  beauty  of  religion,  the  power  of  virtue  to  raise  them  above  the  ills  of  life, 
and  even  to  subdue  the  fierceness  of  impiety  itself : 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  I was  already  old,  for  I had  tasted  to  satiety  of 
the  joys  and  the  illusions  of  the  world.  Having  imbibed  the  most  pernicious 
tenets  of  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  my  heart  by  insensible 
degrees  lost  its  freshness,  my  intellect  became  darkened ; and  the  political  events 
of  1815,  resulting  contrary  to  my  expectations,  precipitated  me  into  the  abyss 
of  hopeless  despair.  I believed  in  nothing.  I had  faith  neither  in  the  present, 
nor  in  the  future. 

Compelled  by  adverse  circumstances,  the  details  of  which  would  be  tedious, 
to  abandon  the  profession  of  the  law,  towards  which  my  studies  had  hitherto 
tended,  I accepted  the  modest  situation  of  guardian,  or  overseer,  of  the  rivers 
and  forests  near  Grenoble. 

It  was  nearly  about  this  period,  that  the  government  gave  permission  for 
the  reestablishment  of  many  ol  the  religious  houses,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  this  act  of  authority,  of  which  I was  one  of  the  most  violent  opposers,  that  the 
Carthusians,  who  had  survived  the  storms  of  revolutionary  France,  recovered 
possession  of  the  monastery  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  the  cradle  of  this  ven- 
erable order. 

They  were  few  in  number:  eight  or  ten  Fathers  only,  accompanied  by 
some  lay-brothers,  just  returning  from  Rome  under  the  care  of  the  Father  Pro- 
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curator.  We  can  readily  imagine  what  were  the  emotions  of  these  pious  Cen- 
obites,  when  after  so  many  years  of  exile,  they  were  at  length  permitted  to  re- 
visit those  cherished  spots,  where  they  had  formerly  dedicated  themselves  to 
God,  and  which  they  regarded  as  their  true  country.  As  from  a distance  they 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  remains  of  their  ancient  abode,  with  one  accord 
they  fell  upon  their  knees,  inspired  by  a holy  enthusiasm,  and  watered  with 
their  tears  the  flinty  path  of  the  desert. 

But  alas!  how  great  was  the  change.  This  venerable  structure,  where  so 
much  of  splendor  had  been  accumulated,  the  generous  gifts  of  the  piety  of  past 
ages,  presented  now  but  the  sad  spectacle  of  ruin  and  desolation — the  devasta- 
ting torrent  had  swept  over  all;  wherever  the  eye  turned  itself,  it  fell  upon 
mouldering  rubbish  and  crumbling  walls,  in  the  midst  of  which,  the  very  echoes 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  accents  of  prayer. 

The  axe  had  also  spread  its  ravages  amid  those  beautiful  and  majestic 
forests,  the  ancient  property  of  the  good  Fathers,  and  so  well  preserved  and 
beautified  by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands.  Briars  encumbered  the  path-ways, 
and  numerous  openings  were  to  be  seen  in  those  places  were  they  had  been 
wont  to  betake  themselves  for  prayer  and  meditation,  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
magnificent  trees.  The  feelings  which  they  experienced  at  the  sight  of  so  many 
disastrous  changes  must  have  been  sad  indeed;  yet,  not  a murmur  was  uttered; 
happy  to  return  once  more  to  their  ancient  habitation,  though  so  cruelly  devas- 
tated, joy  predominated  over  every  other  sentiment,  and  they  thought  only  of 
the  means  of  repairing  as  speedily  as  possible  (even  in  a day  if  it  might  be)  the 
roof  which  had  sheltered  them  in  the  days  gone  by. 

One  must  have  dwelt  under  the  rigorous  climate  of  this  region,  situated 
nearly  two  thousand  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  struggled  during 
nine  months  of  the  year,  with  its  constant  snows,  to  form  a just  idea  of  the 
sufferings  to  which  these  poor  solitaries  had  at  first  to  submit,  exposed  as  they 
were  at  the  same  time  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons. 

Ignorant  as  yet  of  the  rights  which  the  fiscal  bureau  had  arrogated  to  itself, 
the  Father  Procurator  believed  himself  privileged  to  cut  in  the  forests,  which 
were  formerly  in  possession  of  his  Order,  a certain  quantity  of  pines,  which 
were  forthwith  sawed  and  made  ready  for  repairing  the  roof  of  the  monastery. 

This  proceeding  caused  great  excitement,  and  did  not  fail  to  furnish  a pre- 
text for  the  outbreak  of  that  fierce  malignity  to  which  the  good  Fathers  had  the 
mortification  to  find  themselves  exposed  since  their  return.  Those  of  the  inhab- 
itants who  had  been  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  their  property  sought  only  the 
opportunity  to  injure  them.  They  therefore  denounced  them  to  the  agents  of 
the  forests,  who  in  the  name  of  the  law  opposed  the  continuance  of  the  work. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  a higher  authority ; this  tribunal  suspended  its  deci- 
sion for  the  space  of  a month,  during  which  time  the  unfortunate  monks  were 
exposed  without  shelter,  to  the  fury  of  the  raging  storm. 

At  length  the  government  gave  an  answer.  Ordering  a discontinuance  of 
all  the  judicial  proceedings  that  had  been  instituted  against  these  religious,  it 
directed  that  an  agent  should  be  immediately  sent  to  them,  a man  firm,  yet 
liberal  in  his  views,  who,  whilst  causing  them  to  comprehend  their  real  position, 
should  allow  them  such  an  amount  of  timber,  as  would  suffice  for  their  more 
urgent  necessities,  and  who  at  the  same  time  would  reconcile  the  strictness  of 
official  duty,  with  the  deference  due  to  such  a community.  To  me  was  confided 
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his  delicate  mission ; the  administration  was  at  the  time  ignorant,  no  doubt,  of 
the  extreme  views  and  opinions  which  my  mind  had  imbibed,  and  which  might 
urge  me  to  the  most  violent  measures  against  these  poor  monks;  were  it  not  lor 
such  ignorance  I had  never  received  the  appointment. 

However  it  may  be,  I departed  on  my  errand  fully  resolved  to  humiliate 
them,  to  exercise  with  the  utmost  rigor  all  the  powers  with  which  I had  been 
intrusted  and  to  traverse  their  plans  by  every  possible  annoyance.  Oh ! when 
I recall  these  guilty  projects,  when  I remember  that  I,  yet  so  young,  had  pre- 
pared myself  with  the  most  determined  malice  to  trample  under  foot  the  rever- 
ence due  to  age,  to  piety  and  to  misfortune,  I feel  myself  overwhelmed  by  the 
keenest  pangs  of  remorse,  and  I could  wish  that  this  sad  page  in  the  history  of 
my  life  might  be  blotted  out  forever. 

Yet  there  is  one  remembrance  which  consoles  and  leads  me  to  hope  that 
I have  been  forgiven ; for  God  was  not  slow  in  removing  the  darkness  which 
enveloped  my  soul,  and  I can  show  you  in  the  course  of  my  narrative  how  that 
darkness  was  dissipated  by  the  power  of  his  divine  hand.  But  before  I come 
to  this  happy  transformation,  permit  me  to  dwell  for  a moment  upon  the  varied 
impressions  with  which  I was  assailed  on  beholding  the  scenery  with  which  la 
Grande  Chartreuse  is  environed. 

There  are  numerous  descriptions  of  this  ancient  monastery  and  its  environs, 
all  of  which  in  my  opinion  fall  far  below  the  reality ; for  art  can  never  attain  to 
the  full  majesty  pf  such  a scene;  nature  so  grand,  so  fertile  in  the  terrible  sub- 
limity which  pervades  the  surrounding  wilderness,  will  ever  show  itself  supe- 
rior to  the  inspirations  of  genius.  In  presenting  therefore  some  details  of  these 
wild  solitudes,  where  the  hand  of  the  Creator  has  wrought  so  many  wonders,  I 
will  essay  not  so  much  to  describe  the  places  I saw  as  to  portray  the  sensations 
which  I experienced  in  traversing  them. 

The  valley  of  la  Grande  Chartreuse  is  a continuation  of  that  of  St.  Laurent 
du  Pont,  and  is  enclosed  in  a frame-work,  as  it  were,  of  lofty  and  barren  moun- 
tains whose  summits  are  covered  with  almost  perpetual  snows.  Here  two 
roads  come  together,  one  crossing  Mount  Eynard,  receives  its  name  from  the 
village  of  Sappey,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  upon  the  north  side  of 
this  mountain;  the  other  passes  near  St.  Laurent  du  Pont,  a considerable  town, 
of  which  the  Carthusians  were  the  ancient  lords. 

It  is  particularly  on  this  side  that  the  scenery  presents  the  most  striking 
view : a narrow  path  often  rendered  impassable  by  the  waters  which  have  their 
source  in  the  melting  of  the  snow,  is  bordered  by  frightful  precipices,  at  whose 
feet  the  torrents  roar  with  a mighty  voice,  which  being  taken  up,  and  repeated 
by  the  surrounding  echoes,  fills  the  desert  air  with  the  wildest  harmonies. 

The  rocks  which  tower  above  this  road,  from  their  rent  crevices,  their  riven 
and  shattered  aspect,  seem  like  the  record  of  some  ancient  battle  of  the  elements; 
here,  gloomy,  sharp-pointed  peaks,  launch  themselves  upward  beyond  the 
clouds ; there  immense  heaps  thrown  together  by  the  tempests  of  ages,  extend 
to  a great  distance,  their  rocky  surface  denuded  of  vegetation,  and  then  the 
mountains  clothed  in  the  melancholy  verdure  of  the  pine,  seem  to  start  forth 
like  so  many  islands  in  this  waveless  ocean,  where  the  convulsions  of  nature 
have  marked  their  passage  by  such  fearful  manifestations. 

The  route  of  Sappey  presents  a scenery  no  less  wild,  but  infinitely  more 
varied,  and  producing  other  impressions  on  the  mind.  It  passes  along  a moun 
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tain  covered  with  lofty  pines,  at  whose  base  the  clear  waters  of  the  river  Guiera 
wind  their  serpentine  course — they  are  crossed  by  a bridge  boldly  planted  upon 
two  rocks  for  the  foundation,  and  the  murmuring  sound  of  these  waters  as 
they  glide  along,  is  mingled  with  the  perfumed  breezes  that  descend  from  the 
heights  above.  Here  the  soil  is  'less  barren  and  the  eye  can  rest  at  intervals 
upon  green  and  flowery  landscapes.  • 

This  is  the  road  travelled  by  St.  Bruno,  when  impelled  by  an  inspiration 
from  heaven,  he  came  with  several  companions  of  his  youth  for  the  purpose  of 
devoting  himself  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert  to  the  severe  life  of  the  cloister. 
This  celebrated  monastery,  which  was  founded  under  the  pontificate  of  Urban 
II,  has  suffered  many  vicissitudes — the  hand  of  time,  as  well  as  that  of  man, 
has  wrought  in  it  remarkable  changes — it  was  moreover  burnt  and  ravaged 
twice  by  the  Calvinists,  but  the  original  designs  of  the  holy  founder  were  not 
lost  sight  of,  in  the  several  re-constructions  of  the  edifice — and  though  the  revolu- 
tion has  also  inflicted  its  ravages,  in  certain  portions  may  yet  be  seen  the  traces 
of  its  first  plan. 

I set  out  from  Grenoble  on  a beautiful  morning  in  June,  and  as  I was 
mounted,  I chose  the  route  by  Sappey.  As  I rode  on,  notwithstanding  my  pre- 
judices, notwithstanding  the  proud,  impious  feelings  of  my  heart,  I could  not 
repress  a profound  sentiment  of  admiration  for  this  young  man  of  noble  lineage, 
who  with  his  companions,  courageously  forsaking  the  allurements  of  the  world, 
had  come  to  consecrate  himself  to  God,  in  a region  so  savage  and  uninviting. 

This  thought,  joined  to  the  strange  and  remarkable  scenes  through  which  I 
was  passing,  the  sad  sublimity  of  their  features,  the  musical  roar  of  the  waters 
of  the  river  Guiers,  which  could  be  heard  in  the  distance,  as  they  lost  them- 
selves in  the  depths  of  the  gloomy  forests,  the  serene  brightness  of  the  sky,  in 
fine,  the  magic  harmony  of  all  things,  around,  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of 
these  remote  solitudes,  all  combined  to  fill  me  with  emotions,  strange,  and 
hitherto  unfelt,  for  which  I could  not  account  to  myself,  and  which  nevertheless 
ravished  and  enchanted  me. 

I could  not  but  admire,  I repeat  it,  the  patience,  the  self-abandonment  of 
these  men,  the  first  to  discover  and  fertilize  such  a wilderness,  where  they  set 
the  example  of  the  most  heroic  Christian  virtue.  At  the  same  time  I was 
doubtless  incapable  of  comprehending  fully  the  creative  power  of  faith,  but 
already  I began  to  feel  within  me  some  of  its  wonderful  effects,  vaguely,  it  is 
true,  like  some  far  off  light,  as  I contemplated  it  from  the  midst  of  the  darkness 
which  enveloped  my  soul. 

"As  I rode  forward  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  silence  of  the  forest  became 
more  solemn,  exciting  within  me  sensations  the  most  profound.  At  length 
amid  the  mingled  thoughts  which  oppressed  me,  I perceived  through  an  open- 
ing, the  dilapidated  roof  of  the  convent.  The  day  was  declining,  when  sud- 
denly the  silvery  sound  of  a bell  was  heard,  announcing  the  hour  of  the  Angelus. 
Then  it  was,  a kind  of  trembling,  as  from  a galvanic  blow,  pervaded  my  whole 
being.  I paused,  recalling  to  memory  that  sweet  prayer,  ‘ Hail!  Mary,  full  of 
grace,’  which  my  mother  had  taught  me  in  the  days  of  infancy,  and  which  in 
despite  of  myself  I now  repeated,  the  tears  starting  to  my  eyes 

But,  alas!  strange  inconsistency  of  the  human  heart!  this  passing  remem- 
brance of  the  impressions  of  childhood,  of  my  earlier  faith,  were  soon  overpow- 
ered by  the  foolish  pride  in  which  I had  uritil  then  been  educated. 

To  be  continued. 
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From  the  Catholic  Magazine, — London. 


It  was  St.  Mark’s  Eve : that  memorable  night  when  by  ancient  and  imme- 
morial charter,  the  spirits  of  departed  men  are  permitted  to  visit  the  earth  in  a 
visible  form.  A silver  blaze  of  moonlight  streaming  down  the  choir  of  St. 
Mary’s  church,  revealed  to  view  its  carved  stalls,  tenanted  by  a number  of  grim, 
misty  spectres,  whose  wanness  of  aspect  was  relieved  by  a certain  dignity  of 
demeanor,  that  revealed  a consciousness  of  bygone  consequence.  In  truth 
those  phantoms  had,  in  their  incarnate  days,  been  personages  of  no  mean  note 
and  consideration.  They  were  the  various  founders  of  those  colleges  and  halls 
of  learning  for  which  Oxford  is  still  famous,  together  with  other  worthies  who 
had  been  connected  with  that  university  in  times  antecedent  to  the  Reformation 
and  by  virtue  of  some  superhuman  authority,  granted  to  them  in  that  behalf, 
they  were  now  reassembled  for  a night’s  conversation  on  the  vicissitudes  of  time, 
amidst  the  very  scenes  which,  when  in  the  flesh,  they  had  hoped,  by  their 
endowments  and  foundations  to  render  independent  of  them.  The  nicety  of 
spectral  instinct  had,  it  is  presumed,  selected  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary’s  for 
the  scene  of  that  midnight  convocation,  from  an  inkling  of  its  being  a spot 
rendered  partially  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  those  ancient  heads  of  houses,  by 
the  recent  promulgation  from  its  pulpit,  of  doctrines  more  consonant  with  their 
own  old-fashioned  notions,  than  the  opinions  which  had  generally  prevailed  in 
the  university  during  the  two  last  centuries  and  a half. 

Foremost  in  the  throng, — he  had  been  called  to  preside  by  ghostly  acclama- 
tion,— sate  Archbishop  Chichele.  The  prelate  wore  a grave  and  stern  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  and  ever  and  anon  looked  towards  what,  in  days  of  faith 
had  been  the  altar,  with  an  air  of  bewilderment,  as  if  at  a loss  to  divine  what 
could  have  become  of  the  tabernacle,  crucifix,  and  six  candlesticks. 

Among  tljat  shadowy  company  were  to  be  observed  king  Alfred,  Henry  III, 
Henry  VI,  Edward  III,  and  Philippa  of  Hainault,  Henry  VII,  and  Henry  VIII, 
William  of  Waynflete,  bishop  of  Winchester;  Robert  Me  Eglesfield;  William 
of  Durham,  rector  of  Bishop  Wearmouth;  William  Smith,  bishop  of  Lincoln; 
Sir  Richard  Sutton,  William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchester;  Walter  de 
Stapledon,  and  Edmund  Stafford,  bishops  of  Exeter;  Richard  Fleming,  bishop 
of  Lincoln;  Rotherham,  archbishop  of  York;  John  Baliol  and  his  wife  Devor- 
guilla ; Cardinal  Wolsey;  John  Frank;  John  Carpenter,  bishop  of  Worcester; 
Richard  Dudley,  chancellor  of  Salisbury;  Adam  de  Brome;  Richard  Fox, 
bishop  of  Winchester ; Walter  de  Merlon,  bishop  of  Rochester;  and  others. 

King  Alfred,  as  the  senior  sovereign  present,  was  the  first  to  address  the 
meeting.  He  spoke  in  so  antiquated  a dialect,  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible  to 
modem  ears ; but  was  understood,  however,  to  expatiate  on  the  state  of  igno- 
rance which  prevailed  throughout  Britain  when  he  had  mounted  its  throne,  as 
contrasted  with  the  national  enlightenment  of  which  he  had  become  the  pro- 
moter, by  fostering  the  cultivation  of  the  classical  languages,  and  of  general 
literature.  From  a higher  state  of  being  he  had  watched  for  some  centuries  the 
progressive  rise  of  the  university  of  Oxford  ; but  when  a period  had  arrived  in 
its  history,  at  which  at  the  beck  of  a worldly  despot,  one  of  his  own  most 
worthless  successors,  he  had  observed  those  who  should  have  considered  them- 
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selves,  to  be  the  bulwarks  of  the  national  faith,  as  well  as  the  guardians  of 
learning,  veering  over  in  a body  to  the  most  dangerous  religious  innovations, 
he  had  retired  in  disgust  from  any  further  superintendence  of  the  destinies  of  a 
place  which  he  had  intended  for  a citadel  of  the  true  faith,  as  well  as  a cradle  of 
human  knowledge.  Curiosity  had  on  the  present  occasion  induced  him  to  be- 
come a visitant  to  earth, ,and  it  pleased  him  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  the 
spirits  of  so  many  old  Catholic  worthies  in  the  choir  of  a church  which,  in 
ancient  days,  at  least,  had  so  often  resounded  to  the  holy  chaunts  of  the  old 
religion. 

Henry  VIII  hastily  rose  to  explain,  but  in  so  evidently  towering  a passion, 
that  his  tirst  words  consisted  but  of  oaths  and  imprecations,  which  seemed  to 
strike  terror  into  his  misty  audience,  and  to  make  the  shades  shrink  aside  and 
dwindle,  as  it  were,  into  each  other.  He  proceeded  to  aver  with  much  vehe- 
mence, that  no  change  of  religious  doctrine  had  been  introduced  by  him  into  the 
university  of  Oxford,  as  his  semi-barbarous  Anglo-Saxon  predecessor  had  just 
now  insinuated.  His  reformation  of  religion  had  not  consisted  in  altering  its 
tenets,  but  simply  in  substituting  his  own  supremacy  for  that  of  the  pope,  in 
which  newly  assumed  capacity  of  head  of  the  Church  he  had  found  it  quite 
orthodox  and  convenient  to  appropriate  to  the  exigencies  of  his  exchequer  the 
accumulated  wealth  and  endowments  of  all  the  monastic  orders  in  the  country. 
His  connexion  with  Oxford  had  consisted  in  crippling  the  ostentatious  founda- 
tion of  the  butcher’s  son,— converting  St.  Fridiswide’s  church  into  a cathedral, 
and  establishing  there  certain  ecclesiastical  creatures  of  his  own,  who  willingly 
conceded  to  him  all  the  spiritual  authority  he  chose  to  claim.  The  same  mea- 
sure of  obedience  he  had  exacted  and  obtained  from  all  the  other  collegiate 
authorities.  He  understood  that  at  the  present  day  members  of  the  university 
were  required  to  lend  adhesion  to  39  articles  of  religious  belief;  in  his  time, 
one  article  included  every  other,  namely  : blind  and  implicit  concurrence  in  the 
sovereign’s  personal  opinion  of  orthodoxy  for  the  time  being.  Were  he  the 
king  to-morrow,  the  same  rule  of  faith  should  again  prevail,  and  Oxford  heads 
of  houses  would  believe  whatever  he  ordered  them  to  believe,  or  answer  for  it 
with  their  own.  . . . His  late  majesty  would  have  proceeded,  but  in  seeming 
obedience  to  some  stringent  and  sudden  summons,  vanished  from  the  assembly, 
and  a lambent  sulphureous  flame  for  some  minutes  played  around  the  spot 
which  his  spirit  had  seemed  to  occupy. 

After  a few  moments’  silence.  Cardinal  Wolsey  rose,  and  observed  that 
although  the  last  speaker  had  made  a very  discourteous  allusion  to  himself,  his 
own  death-bed  repentance,  in  the  abbey  of  Leicester,  had  too  much  humbled 
his  spirit  for  resentfulness  to  exist  there.  Pride  and  ambition  had  indeed  been 
the  ruling  passions,  and  the  bane  of  his  mortal  career,  running  at  length  his 
earthly  fortunes,  and  nearly  proving  the  destruction  of  his  soul.  In  too  vain  a 
spirit  of  extravagant  ostentation  he  had  devised  the  original  foundation  of  Christ- 
church, with  its  hundred  canonries;  in  forming,  however,  that  magnificent 
establishment,  he  had  been  actuated  not  only  by  motives  of  personal  vanity,  but 
by  sincere  zeal  for  the  Catholic  Church.  Upon,  the  monarch  who  had  shorn  it 
of  its  splendors,  had  devolved  that  and  many  a like  responsibility.  For  himself 
he  could  only  say,  that  criminal  as  had  been  his  career  in  many  respects,  he 
thanked  God  it  had  come  to  a close  in  time  to  spare  him  the  bitter  grief  of  wit- 
nessing the  spectacle  of  a great  national  apostacy. 
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Henry  the  Seventh  rose.  He  had  observed  with  more  pain  than  surprise, 
the  apparently  sudden  and  compulsory  withdrawal  of  his  son  from  that  ghostly 
convocation.  Awful,  indeed,  must  be  the  state  of  that  spirit  which,  when  in 
the  flesh,  had  sown  in  once  Catholic  England  the  fatal  germs  of  resistance  to 
legitimate  spiritual  authority!  The  sins  of  the  father  were,  in  his  own  case, 
visited  indeed  most  bitterly  on  his  children ! His  own  particular  chapel  and 
mausoleum  at  Westminster,  where  daily  masses  were  to  have  been  offered  for 
his  soul,  was  now  turned  into  a sort  of  show-room,  exhibited  to  visitors  at  six- 
pence a head!  In  1488,  he  had  honored  Magdalen  College  with  a visit,  and 
for  many  years  his  memory  had  been  ^onored  there  by  the  annual  celebration 
of  mass  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  on  the  top  of  its  beautiful  tower.  The  pros- 
tration of  religion  had  of  course  abrogated  this,  together  with  almost  every  other 
pious  practice  that  dated  from  the  days  of  religious  orthodoxy. 

Henry  the  Third  here  remarked,  that  his  spirit  would  never  have  acquiesced 
in  the  appropriation  by  Henry  the  Sixth  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  which  he  had  founded,  to  the  additional  endowment  of 
Magdalen  College,  could  he  have  foreseen  that  the  members  of  that  establishment 
would  at  a subsequent  time  become  traitors  to  the  faith  of  their  founder  and 
benefactors. 

The  “ holy  shade  ” of  Henry  the  Sixth  hoped  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to 
assure  his  illustrious  predecessor  that  he  shared  the  sentiment  he  had  just  now 
heard  expressed.  It  was,  indeed,  he  that  had  licensed  the  Hospitallers  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  to  surrender  their  hospital,  with  all  its  possessions,  into  the 
hands  of  the  president  and  brethren  of  Magdalen  College ; and  he  had  done  so 
out  of  great  love  and  affection  lor  his  friend  and  chancellor.  Bishop  Waynfiete, 
little  dreaming  of  the  direful  derelictions  of  faith  and  discipline  which  later  days 
were  to  bring  forth.  Elsewhere  an  especial  foundation  of  his  own  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  had  departed  alike  from  olden  practice  and  belief.  Some  bard 
of  modern  times  had  spoken  of  “grateful  science  there  still  adoring  her  Henry’s 
holy  shade,”  and  the  compliment  might  well  be  taken  in  a merely  poetical 
sense, — for  the  Etonian  mode  of  honoring  the  memory  of  their  founder,  was 
manifested  in  the  utter  proscription  of  the  religious  faith  in  which  he  had  lived 
and  died,  and  the  exclusion  from  their  sholastic  walls  of  any  that  still  ventured 
to  profess  it.  Such  organic  changes  in  the  religious  impressions  of  a country, 
afforded  poor  inducement  to  mediaeval  visitants,  and  centuries  might  probably 
elapse  before  he  should  again  find  it  worth  his  while  to  take  another  glance  at 
a nook  of  earth  which  he  had  once  ruled  and  loved. 

William  of  Waynfiete,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  fully  entered  into  the  feelings 
of  his  royal  master,  and  deplored  at  some  length  the  general  falling  off  in  faith 
of  the  whole  country,  and  of  Oxford  in  particular.  To  witness  heresy  rampant 
in  his  own  college  of  Magdalen,  was  indeed  most  dolorous!  He  had  heard 
it  stated,  that  in  quite  recent  times  one  or  two  instances  had  occurred,  in  which 
members  of  his  college  had  actually  returned  to  the  faith  of  their  founder,  and 
been  thereupon  compelled  to  give  up  the  fellowships  which  they  held  from  his 
bounty.  Such  glimmerings  of  reviving  orthodoxy,  amidst  the  widely-spread 
gloom  of  error,  were  not  without  value  and  consolation;  but  it  grieved  his  soul 
to  say  that  in  one  of  the  cases  to  which  he  had  referred,  the  very  individual  who 
had  the  generous  courage  to  embrace  the  truth,  had  subsequently  relapsed  into 
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his  former  aberrations ! To  return  to  the  other  world,  and  pray  for  his  recreant 
children,  was  his  only  course. 

Edward  the  Second  directed  the  attention  of  his  brother  founders'  spirits  to  a 
curious  sign  of  the  times,  namely,  that  from  the  bosom  of  the  college  which  he 
had  established  and  endowed,  and  which,  like  every  other  foundation  in  Oxford, 
had  embraced  the  innovations  of  the  pretended  Reformation,  there  had  recently 
sprung  forth  a very  gifted  member,  who,  while  on  the  one  hand  persisting  in 
denouncing  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  in  regarding  himself  as  a member  of  the 
law-established  Church,  was  on  the  other  perpetually  busying  himself  with 
attempts  to  revive  many  of  the  leading  tenets  and  practices  of  the  old  religion, 
sending  forth,  from  time  to  time,  publications,  from  the  tenor  of  which,  it  were 
almost  impossible  not  to  suppose  their  author  an  orthodox  member  of  the  true 
and  only  Church,  but  for  the  strange  and  inexplicable  fact  of  his  continuing  the 
avowed  adherent  of  another  one.  These  quasi  Catholic  doctrines  were  spread- 
ing in  the  university,  and  the  results  to  which  they  might  ultimately  lead,  were 
known  to  God  alone. 

Edward  the  Third  had  granted  a charter  to  Queen's  College  out  of  regard 
for  his  wife,  who  had  interested  herself  in  that  establishment,  but  would  never 
have  done  so,  had  he  foreseen  that  in  so  doing  he  was  planting  an  institution 
for  the  future  dissemination  of  false  doctrine. 

Queen  Philippa  of  Hainault  thought  that  amidst  the  general  wreck  of  Catholic 
foundations,  the  chivalry  of  the  nation  might  have  respected  a college  to  which 
she  had  lent  her  name  and  patronage.  There  at  least  her  memory  might  have 
been  honored,  by  maintaining  the  faith  of  its  founder  and  benefactress. 

Robert  de  Eglesfield  would  frankly  disclaim  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
founder  of  Queen’s  College,  and  cede  it  to  his  illustrious  penitent,  Queen 
Philippa,  whose  munificence  and  royal  patronage  had  enabled  him  to  establish 
that  seminary  of  learning  upon  a permanent  footing.  As  the  director  of  that 
great  and  good  princess,  he  could  render  full  justice  to  the  sincerity  of  her  reli- 
gious sentiments,  and  to  the  grief  with  which  she  must  now  behold  the  members 
of  a society  bearing  her  name,  lending  their  adhesion  to  doctrines  which  he 
could  only  characterize* as  fraught  with  the  elements  of  perdition. 

William  of  Durham,  rector  of  Bishop  Wearmouth,  contended,  that  if  in  any 
one  of  the  establishments  of  Oxford  the  old  religion  had  been  well  entitled  to 
find  a refuge,  it  should  have  been  at  University  College,  the  most  ancient  of 
them  all,  and  with  the  foundation  of  which  he  had  himself  the  honor  of  being 
closely  connected.  There,  however,  as  elsewhere,  the  impostures  of  German 
renegades  had  polluted  the  pure  sources  of  ancient  truth. 

John  Baliol  had  found  the  college  which  he  and  his  wife  had  established 
thoroughly  contaminated  by  the  seemingly  all  absorbing  heresies  of  the  sixteenth 
century ; nothing,  however,  in  England  could  surprise  him  after  what  he  had 
seen  during  a recent  flitting  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  From  England,  indeed, 
the  substance  of  the  old  religion  seemed  to  have  effectually  departed,  still  the 
framework  of  its  ancient  hierarchy  was  in  existence,  but  in  Scotland  not  a trace 
remained  of  its  once  illustrious  Church.  Its  cathedrals  were  in  ruins,  its  bish- 
oprics all  abolished,  and  the  only  apology  for  a Christian  form  of  worship  now 
existing  in  that  country,  was  a certain  so-called  Presbyterian  establishment, 
consisting  of  a set  of  unordained  ministers,  who  within  the  bare  walls  of  utterly 
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unadorned  meeting-houses,  prayed  and  preached  without  form,  ritual,  or  cere- 
mony, and  were  just  at  this  time  all  wrangling  with  each  other. 

Smith,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  knightly  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  rose  simul- 
taneously; but  the  lay  yielded  to  the  clerical  founder  of  Brasennose,  who 
expatiated  at  some  length  on  his  misfortune,  in  having  contributed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  college,  destined  for  the  cultivation  of  Catholic  faith,  but  com- 
paratively few  years  before  the  eighth  Henry  commenced  the  fatal  work  of  its 
subversion. 

Walter  de  Stapledon  and  Edmund  Stafford,  Bishops  of  Exeter,  and  founders 
of  the  college  bearing  the  name  of  that  see;  successively  deplored  their  having 
endowed  an  establishment  destined  to  become,  in  after  times,  one  of  the  many 
strongholds  of  religious  innovation,  and  mentioned  as  a characteristic  anecdote 
of  the  temper  of  the  present  Anglican  clergy,  as  compared  with  the  spirit  of 
ancient  fervor,  that,  having  lately  flitted  into  their  old  diocese,  and  looked  into 
their  cathedral  during  the  performance  of  Divine  service,  they  had  observed  the 
present  Bishop  of  Exeter  fast  asleep  on  his  throne. 

William  of  Wykeham,  the  pious  and  learned  Bishop  of  Winchester,  remarked, 
that  none  had  greater  reason  than  he  to  deplore  the  perversion  to  other  than  the 
objects  which  he  had  held  in  view,  the  magnificent  foundations  of  which  he 
had  been  the  originator.  The  school  which,  in  his  city  of  Winchester,  he  had 
endowed  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  humanities  of  learning,  and  thg 
mysteries  of  religion,  no  longer  taught  the  tenets  which  he  had  believed  and 
reverenced ; and  New  College,  founded  at  his  sole  expense,  had  equally  de- 
parted from  ancient  purity  of  faith.  Could  any  one  name  a sacred  edifice  in 
Oxford,  surpassing  in  magnificence  the  chapel  attached  to  his  own  foundation, 
and  which,  in  his  time,  he  had  taken  pride  in  adorning  with  all  imaginable 
splendor?  How  shorn  now  of  all  its  Catholic  glories!  How  lamentable  for  a 
prelate  of  the  infallible  Church,  to  find,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  that  the 
institutions,  over  the  infancy  of  which  he  had  so  fondly  presided,  had  steeped 
themselves.in  error!  He  should  return  to  that  realm  of  spirits,  from  which  the 
interest  he  felt  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  could,  for  a brief  interval,  have  alone 
withdrawn  him,  and  devote  some  centuries  to  ardent  and  continuous  prayer  for 
the  religious  re-«nlightenment  of  his  country. 

Walter  de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  founder  of  Merton  College,  " followed  on  the 
same  side,”  as  did  also  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  founder  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  John  Franks,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  an 
eminent  benefactor  of  Oriel,  John  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1476, 
Adam  de  Brome,  Almoner  to  King  Edward  II,  and  who  suggested  to  that 
monarch  the  establishment  of  Oriel  College,  of  which  he  became  the  first  pro- 
vost, and  Richard  Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Rotherham,  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor,  founders  of  Lincoln  College.  With  little  or 
no  variation  of  expression  and  feeling,  these  various  worthies  delivered  sundry 
monodies  on  the  decay  of  national  faith,  and  aspirations  for  its  revival. 

Archbishop  Chichele  now  rose,  but  spoke  in  so  indistinct  a tone,  as  to  be  at 
times  inaudible  in  the  organ  loft.  He  was  understood  to  observe,  that  from  his 
visit  to  earth  this  time,  he  had  derived  very  slender  satisfaction.  All  the  old 
landmarks  of  faith  and  orthodoxy  were  now  set  aside.  He  had  founded  a 
college  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  "All  Souls,”  that  his  successors  in 
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its  government,  and  all  those  who  might  thereafter,  within  its  walls,  devote 
themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  human  learning,  should  temper  their  ambitious 
aspirings  after  the  distinctions  of  science  and  intelligence,  by  constantly  bearing 
in  mind  the  brevity  of  the  time  during  which  the  brightest  triumphs  of  genius 
could  be  enjoyed.  His  intention  had  been,  that  while  praying  on  their  indivi- 
dual accounts,  the  children  of  his  own  foundation  should  never  forget  to  offer 
supplications  also  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  preceded  them  into  the  realms 
of  eternity.  He  had  stipulated,  indeed,  that,  in  return  for  the  dedication  of  his, 
ample  patrimony  to  the  endowment  of  the  college,  commemorative  masses 
should  be  at  times  offered  up  for  the  repose  of  his  own  soul.  He  thanked 
heaven,  that  object  was  accomplished;  but,  had  the  release  of  his  spirit  from  a 
mean  state  of  penitential  probation,  been  made  dependent  upon  those  whose 
prayers  he  had  the  best  right  to  claim,  long  indeed  must  he  have  had  to  wait  for 
such  a consummation ; for  not  only  were  no  masses  offered  for  him,  as  he  had 
desired,  but  the  present  occupants  of  “ All  Souls,”  stigmatized  the  holy  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass,  as  a “ damnable  utid  idolatrous  ” ceremony. 

In  the  course  of  his  recent  wanderings,  he  had  marked  the  nice  attention  to 
personal  comfort,  and  elaborate  purveyance  of  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  which 
prevailed  in  a scholastic  establishment,  designed  by  him  rather  to  sever  man’s 
affections  from  the  world,  than  to  rivet  them  to  its  most  sensual  allurements. 
The  well-stored  buttery  and  steaming  kitchen,  now  absorbed  far  more  considera- 
tion than  any  thought  of  higher  things.  Had  he  anticipated  the  possibility  of 
such  a result,  “All  Bodies  ” would  have  been  a more  distinctive  appellation 
than  “ All  Souls,”  for  a college  of  which  the  sons  troubled  themselves  so  much 
for  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  so  little  for  those  of  the  other.  They  had 
a strange  method  of  testifying  the  reverence  they  affected  to  feel  for  their 
founder’s  memory.  They  had,  to  be  sure,  repaired  his  old  tomb  in  Canterbury 
cathedral,  and  a fine  painted  gewgaw  they  had  made  of  it!  but,  beyond  that 
trifling  piece  of  attention,  paid  to  his  mouldering  bones,  he  had  nothing  to  thank 
them  for.  When  bestowing  ample  possessions  upon  the  endowment  of  “ All 
Souls,”  he  had  not  thought  it  unreasonable  to  stipulate,  that,  to  the  fellowships 
of  the  college,  those  should  thereafter  be  first  entitled,  who  could  establish  the 
nearest  claim  to  kindred  with  himself.  Such  persons  were,  however,  at  the 
present  day,  avowedly  excluded  from  the  benefit  which  he  had  especially 
reserved  for  them,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  adhered  to  the  religion 
which  he  had  so  well  loved  himself,  and  in  which  it  had  been  his  happiness  to 
live  and  die!  Would  that  worshipful  assemblage  of  illustrious  phantoms  have 
deemed  it  possible  that  so  monstrous  a perversion  of  a lounder’s  designs  could 
have  been  tolerated,  in  a seat  of  the  so-called  liberal  arts  and  sciences  ! 

The  archbishop  concluded  his  remarks  by  observing  that  in  the  course  of  his 
morning’s  aerial  ramble  about  Oxford,  his  attention  had  been  attracted  by  a 
monument  in  progress,  resembling  in  shape  one  of  the  market  crosses  of  the 
old  days  of  faith,  which  he  had  discovered  was  intended  to  honor  the  memories 
of  certain  doughty  dignitaries  of  the  newly  established  law -Church.  It  puzzled 
him,  he  said,  mightily,  to  reconcile  the  posthumous  veneration  with  which  it 
appeared  those  “ Oxford  fathers  ” were  now  held  in  the  university,  with  the 
fact  that  in  that  favored  region  of  the  world  of  spirits  to  which  he  had  been 
happy  enough  to  find  admittance,  he  had  never  encountered  any  worthies  of 
the  name  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer, 

A dim  grey  streak  of  light  now  peered  into  the  choir  of  St.  Mary’s,  bearing 
so  suspicious  a resemblance  to  daybreak,  that  the  congregated  ghosts  simultane- 
ously vanished  into  thin  air.  The  atmosphere  of  the  old  church  remained, 
however,  many  hours  charged  with  vapors  of  obsolete  orthodoxy,  under  the 
influence  ot  which  a regius  divine  was  that  very  morning, — it  happened  to  be 
Sunday, — delivered  of  a sermon  of  such  Popish  tendencies,  that  his  mouth  was 
closed  by  authority  for  two  years* 
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MAXIMS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

The  institution  of  Lent  has  always  been  considered  by  the  holy  Fathers  as  de- 
rived from  apostolical  tradition,  though  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury that  it  was  required  by  a law. . . .During  the  middle  ages,  the  laity  of  all  ranks 
devoted  this  season  of  the  year  to  retirement  and  prayer.  Thus  did  Alfred  and 
Robert,  and  many  other  kings  of  England  and  France.  “These  are  the  days  which 
we  ought  to  observe, ” says  St.  Bernard,  “days  full  of  piety  and  grace,  on  which 
the  minds  even  of  wicked  men  are  moved  to  penitence,  for  such  is  the  power  of  the 
Sacraments  administered  on  these  days,  that  they  can  rend  even  hearts  of  stone,  and 
soften  iron  breasts.”  By  the  statutes  of  the  holy  Abbot  Adalurd,  in  the  year  822, 
among  the  days  on  which  all  persons  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  monastery  of 
Corby  were  to  be  exempted  from  labor,  was  the  first  day  of  Lent,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  time  for  renewing  their  confessions:  and  the  very  title  of  Shrovetide  in 
England,  indicates  that  this  practice  was  general  among  the  people.  St.  Basil  in  the 
fourth  century,  speaks  of  Lent  as  follows: — “ There  is  no  church,  no  continent,  no 
city,  no  nation,  no  corner  of  the  earth  ever  so  remote,  in  which  this  fast  is  not  pro- 
claimed. Armies,  travellers,  sailors,  merchants,  though  far  from  home,  everywhere 
hear  the  solemn  promulgation  and  receive  it  with  joy.  Let  no  one  exclude  himself 
from  the  number  of  those  who  fast,  in  which  all  men  of  every  age,  of  whatever  rank 
and  dignity,  are  comprised.  Angels  draw  up  the  list  of  them  that  fast.  Take  care 
then  that  your  angel  put  down  your  name:  desert  not  the  standard  of  your  religion.” 
During  the  middle  ages  we  learn  how  rigidly  the*Lent  was  observed,  from  what  St. 
Bernard  says.  “ l beseech  you,  dearly  beloved,  receive  with  all  devotion  this  Lenten 
fast,  which  not  only  the  abstinence  commends,  but  much  more  the  sacrament.  How 
can  that  be  burdensome  to  us  which  the  universal  church  bears  along  with  us?  Hith- 
erto we  used  to  fast  only  till  nones;  now,  like  ourselves,  all  kings  and  princes,  clergy 
and  people,  nobles  and  plebians,  rich  and  poor,  all  fast  until  vespers.  I do  not  ask 
what  monk,  but  what  Christian  will  not  observe  this  fast  devoutly?”  Till  the  twelfth 
century,  the  fast  of  Lent  was  never  broken  before  the  evening,  though  at  other  times 
it  was  usual  to  take  the  meal  after  nones.  Not  even  water  could  be  drank  excepting 
at  the  time  of  the  repast.  What  was  saved  by  fasting  was  given  to  the  poor.  Ab- 
stinence from  all  usual  pleasures  was  also  required,  but  on  the  Sunday  Lactare  there 
was  a certain  remission  of  austerity.  The  custom  of  marking  bread  with  a cross 
on  certain  days  is  of  great  antiquity.  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  says,  that  it  was  the 
custom  to  sign  the  penitential  bread  with  a cross,  so  that  it  might  be  divided  into 
four  equal  parts;  and  in  the  time  of  St.  Benedict,  the  bread  of  four  pounds  being 
thus  signed,  was  divided  amony  four  monks.  The  celebration  of  Palm  Sunday  is 
very  ancient,  and  traced  from  Palestine,  whence  it  spread  through  the  East,  till  in  the 
sixth  century  it  was  established  in  the  West. — R.  Digby, 

Arab  Prophecy. — They  have  a very  remarkable  prophecy,  which  promises  to  the 
Christians  a restoration  of  all  those  kingdoms  formerly  lost  to  the  Turks  and  Sara- 
cens, and  there  is  no  part  of  the  Mahometan  dominions,  extensive  as  they  are, 
where  it  is  not  universally  received,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  gates  of  their  cities 
are  carefully  shut  up  every  Friday,  the  day  of  their  congregation,  from  ten  till  twelve 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  that  being,  as  they  say,  the  day  and  the  time  prefixed  for  this 
great  catastrophe. 
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Good  Wives. — That  young  lady  will  make  a good  wife  who  does  not  apologize 
when  you  find  her  at  work  in  the  kitchen,  but  continues  at  her  task  till  it  is  finished. 
When  you  hear  a lady  say,  “ I shall  attend  church  and  wear  my  old  bonnet  and 
every-day  gown,  for  I fear  we  shall  have  a rain-storm,”  depend  upon  it,  she  will 
make  a good  wife.  When  a daughter  remarks,  “ I would  not  hire  help,  for  I can 
assist  you  to  do  the  work  of  the  kitchen,”  set  it  down  that  she  will  make  somebody 
a good  wife.  When  you  overhear  a young  lady  saying  to  her  father,  “ Don’t  pur- 
chase a very  expensive  or  showy  dress  for  me,  but  one  that  will  wear  best,”  you 
may  always  be  certain  that  she  will  make  a good  wife.  When  you  see  a female  arise 
early*  get  breakfast,  and  do  up  her  mother’s  work  in  season,  and  then  sit  down  to 
sew  or  knit,  depend  upon  it,  she  will  make  a good  wife.  When  you  see  a female 
anxious  to  learn  a trade,  so  as  to  earn  something  to  support  herself,  and  perhaps 
aged  parents,  you  may  be  sure  she  will  make  one  of  the  best  of  wives.  The  best 
qualities  to  look  after  in  a wife,  are  industry,  humanity,  neatness,  gentleness,  bene- 
volence and  piety.  When  you  find  these,  there  is  no  danger.  You  will  obtain  a 
treasure,  and  not  regret  your  choice  to  the  latest  period. 

A Holt  Bishop,  in  order  to  live  unknown  to  all  but  God,  left  his  bishopric,  and 
secretly  went  to  Jerusalem,  dressing  himself  in  the  garb  of  a poor  man,  and  work- 
ing as  a common  laborer.  But  a certain  nobleman  having  found  him  more  than  once 
stretched  at  night  upon  the  cold  ground,  fast  asleep,  and  a celestial  pillar  of  fire  hov- 
ering over  him,  darting  up  even  into  the  heavens,  took  him  aside  one  day,  and  asked 
him  who  he  was.  He  answered  that  he  was  a poor  man,  who  lived  by  his  labor, 
because  he  had  no  other  means  of  support.  The  nobleman  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  answer,  and  besought  him  so  earnestly  to  tell  him  the  whole  truth,  that  at  last 
the  good  bishop,  having  made  him  promise  to  keep  it  a secret  as  long  as  he  lived, 
discovered  to  him  who  he  was,  and  how  he  had  left  his  bishopric,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  esteem  and  honor  of  the  world,  holding  it  unworthy  of  a Christian,  who  ought 
always  to  bear  in  mind  the  injuries* and  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Lord,  to  take  plea- 
sure in  being  honored  or  esteemed  by  men. 

What  is  this,  0 my  God,  that  we  think  to  derive  from  appearing  something  be- 
fore creatures,  and  from  pleasing  them?  What  matters  it  to  us,  that  we  be  blamed 
or  despised  by  them,  if  only  we  are  great  and  without  fault  in  thy  sight?  Ah,  how 
is  it  that  we  never  come  to  learn  this  truth,  and  thus  never  reach  the  height  of  per- 
fection ! The  saints  had  no  greater  subject  of  joy,  than  in  being  unknown  to  all,  and 
looked  down  upon  by  all ! — S.  Bernard . 

I am  despised  and  laughed  at,  and  I am  offended  at  it;  exactly  so  are  proud  people 
and  fools.  I am  despised  and  laught  at,  and  I rejoice  at  it;  so  did  the  apostles.  For 
this  is  the  most  profound  degree  of  humility,  to  take  the  same  delight  in  humiliations 
and  objections,  that  vain  and  wordly  people  feel  at  receiving  honors;  and  to  fell  pain 
at  being  honored  and  esteemed,  just  as  much  as  they  would  do  at  contempts  and 
affronts. — S.  Francis  de  Sales. 

S.  Philip  Neri  was  never  moved  by  slights  or  insults  to  show  any  grief  or  dis- 
like. And  so  clear  and  evident  was  this  to  his  friends,  that  they  used  to  say  of  him, 
“As  for  father  Philip,  say  what  you  will  to  him,  he  is  never  put  out  by  it.”  And 
when  one  day  he  was  told  by  a friend,  that  some  people  had  called  him  a hypocrite, 
he  smiled  at  it,  and  make  a joke  of  it. 

St.  Anthony  once  hearing  great  praises  bestowed  on  one  of  his  monks,  turned 
round  and  spoke  in  a cutting  way  to  him,  in  order  to  try  him;  and  seeing  that  he 
took  it  bitterly  to  heart,  exclaimed,  “This  good  man  is  like  a palace  rich  and  beauti- 
ful in  appearance,  but  despoiled  within  by  robbers.” 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  HISTORY. 

Westminster  Abbey. — This  magnificent  structure,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
gothic  architecture  in  England,  was  formerly  the  church  of  a convent  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter:  the  site  of  the  abbey  is  supposed  once  to  have  been  occupied  by  a Roman 
temple  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Sebert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  this  Westminsters  in  A.  D.  616:  it  was  afterwards  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes  in  850,  was  rebuilt  by  King  Edgar,  and  afterwards  enlarged 
and  beautified  by  St.  Edmund  the  Confessor,  about  the  year  1050.  A great  part  of 
the  building  was  taken  down  by  Henry  the  third,  in  1220,  when  the  church  was  re- 
built in  all  its  present  grand  and  imposing  proportions:  all  of  the  sovereigns,  from 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  have  been  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a long  cross,  the  entire  length  of  the  interior  being  three 
hundred  and  eighty-three  feet,  exclusive  of  Henry  the  seventh *s  chapel.  This  chapel, 
perhaps  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  example  of  the  florid  gothic  architecture  in 
the  world,  is  attached  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  main  building,  and  of  course, 
is  of  much  more  recent  date,  and  measures  114  feet  in  length,  making  the  extreme 
length  of  the  building  no  less  than  530  feet.  The  whole  length  of  the  transepts  is 
about  203  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  nave,  including  the  aisles,  is  72  feet,  and  the  height 
of  the  main  roof  101  feet,  that  of  the  transepts  being  something  higher. 

The  west  or  great  entrance  is  surmounted  by  two  towers,  built  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  in  a iftyle  greatly  to  the  disfigurement  of  the  original  design;  and  here  we  may 
remark  that  it  was  a common  occurrence  in  the  erection  of  gigantic  Cathedrals,  and 
ecclesiastical  structures,  formerly,  to  leave  unfinished,  for  some  future  time,  the  ex- 
ternal and  non-essential  portions  of  the  edifice,  whilst  no  labor  or  expense  was  spared 
in  the  completion  and  adornment  of  the  interior,  which  more  especially  seemed  to 
minister  to  the  worship  and  service  of  God.  Thus  the  tower  designed  to  be  placed 
over  the  centre  of  the  transepts,  has  not  been  raised  to  this  day;  whilst  those  pro- 
duced by  Sir  C.  Wren,  certainly  add  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  or  to  the 
fame  of  that  justly  esteemed  architect;  there  is  no  embodiment  of  that  heaven-bound 
spirit  of  devotion,  which  the  coldest  irresistibly  feel  to  be  impressed  upon  every  arch, 
pillar,  or  niche  of  the  old  structure — the  work  of  the  ages  of  faith: — they  are  indeed 
handsome  masses  6f  smooth  hewn  stone,  and  nothing  more. 

The  roof  is  supported  by  fifty  delicately  worked  marble  pillars,  placed  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  asunder,  surmounted  by  richly  traced  capitals,  and  is  inlaid  with  dia- 
mond-shaped marble  tablets,  the  groins  and  bisections  of  which,  over  the  qhoir  and 
transepts,  have  been  gilt,  and  when  fresh  and  new,  must  have  had  a most  gorgeous 
effect.  The  windows,  94  in  number,  form  an  upper  and  a lower  range,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  arches,  doorways,  and  roofs,  are  in  the  purest  style  of  pointed 
Gothic,  and  are  admirably  executed.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  finer  or  more  soul-in- 
spiring than  the  prospective  from  the  high  altar,  or  eastern  extremity  of  the  building, 
down  the  groined  aisle,  terminating  in  the  enormous  stained  glass  window  over  the 
great  western  entrance.  This  window  represents  in  life-size  figures,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  the  twelve  patriarchs,  Moses  and  Aaron,  together  with  the  coats  of  arms 
belonging  to  King  Sebert,  St.  Edward,  Queen  Elizabeth,  George  II,  &c.  This  and 
all  the  other  windows  are  of  modern  date,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  the  large 
one  over  the  north  doorway,  put  up  in  1722,  representing  our  blessed  Saviour  with 
the  twelve  apostles,  and  the  four  evangelists. 

This  noble  and  venerable  temple  contains  twelve  chapels,  all  of  which  are  remark- 
able for  the  monuments  they  hold  in  remembrance  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
sovereigns  and  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  who  lie  buried  within  their  precincts,  the  two 
principal  ones  of  which  we  can  here  but  briefly  refer  to. 

The  chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor  forms  the  extremity  of  the  great  nave,  and  is 
immediately  behind  the  high  altar;  in  the  centre  of  it  is  the  shrine  of  the  Saint, 
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which  was  at  one  time  extremely  magnificent,  and  covered  with  jewels;  it  is  now 
sadly  neglected  and  defaced.  The  screen  which  separates  the  chapel  from  the  body 
of  the  church,  is  richly  sculptured  from  events  in  the  confessor’s  life,  and  placed 
against  it,  are  the  ancient  coronation  chairs,  the  one  made  by  order- of  Edward  the 
first,  to  hold  the  famous  Scottish  Stone,  from  Scone;  upon  this  memorable  stone  the 
Scottish  kings  had  received  their  crowns  from  time  immemorial  down  to  Robert  ,the 
first,  and  there  was  a tradition  amongst  the  people,  that  they  should  remain  an  inde- 
pendent nation  so  long  as  they  retained  possession  of  the  stone.  Hence  its  value. 
The  other  chair  was  made  for  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary.  To  the  north 
of  the  shrine  is  an  ancient  tomb  of  great  beauty,  the  panels  being  of  polished  por- 
phyry, surrounded  with  mosaic  work  of  gold  and  scarlet;  twisted  pillars  at  each  cor- 
ner, gilt  and  enamelled,  support  a tablet  on  which  a statue  of  Henry  III  is  placed,  it 
is  of  gilded  brass,  finely  executed.  Here  also  are  the  tombs  of  Edward  I,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Henry  VII,  Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  I,  &c.;  and  separated  by 
an  iron  screen  lies  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Henry  V,  who  acquired  immortal  honor 
by  the  battle  of  Agincourt;  the  recumbent  statue  is  headless,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
cast  in  solid  gold,  and  to  have  been  stolen  during  the  civil  wars.  Here  also  is  the 
tomb  of  Edward  III,  with  an  effigy  and  highly  decorated  canopy,  on  it  are  placed  his 
sword  and  shield.  Beside  it  are  the  tombs  of  his  wife,  queen  Phillipa,  Richard  II, 
his  queen,  and  many  others. 

The  chapel  of  Henry  VII,  is  a structure  of  great  elegance,  its  only  rival  being 
that  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge;  it  was  built  by  Henry  expressly  for  a mauso- 
leum for  himself  and  descendants.  The  entrance  is  from  the  east  end  of  the  abbey 
within,  by  a flight  of  black  marble  steps,  which  lead  to  two  curiously  wrought  brass 
gates,  having  a rose  and  portcullis  on  every  panel.  On  entering  the  eye  is  at  once 
attracted  to  the  roof,  which  is  divided  into  16  circles  of  curious  workmanship,  and 
supported  by  twelve  stately  pillars,  sculptured  with  figures,  fruitage,  and  other  orna- 
ments in  the  richest  manner,  the  whole  being  entirely  of  stone.  The  knight’s  stalls 
are  of  carved  oak,  with  fine  Gothic  canopies,  over  which  are  suspended  the  banners 
of  the  most  illustrious  warriors,  and  produce  altogether  a very  imposing  effect.  Be- 
tween the  stalls,  under  a broad  marble  pavement  is  the  royal  vault,  where  lie  the 
bodies  of  Henry  and  his  queen,  Elizabeth;  the  tomb  over  it  is  very  stately,  the  tab- 
let, upon  which  lies  the  effigies  of  the  king  and  queen,  with  hands  raised  to  heaven, 
is  supported  by  Roman  arches  strikingly  different  from  the  pointed  arches  of  the 
chapel.  On  either  side,  are  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  the  unfortunate  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  and  her  bitter  persecutor,  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England:  there  is  an 
effigy  of  each  in  alabaster,  protected  by  iron  railings.  A vault  here  also  contains  the 
bodies  of  James  I,  William  III,  Anne,  and  George  II. 

There  are  very  many  other  monuments  here,  all  of  great  interest,  of  which  our 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  speak.  The  length  of  this  chapel  is  ninety-nine  feet,  the 
breadth  sixty-six,  and  the  height  fifty-four. 

Soon  after  Constantine  became  emperor,  marching  against  Maxentius,  in  312,  the 
day  before  the  two  armies  met,  a luminous  cross  appeared  in  the  heavens,  with  these 
words  inscribed  on  it:  1 In  hoc  signo  vinces’ — ‘by  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer.* 
Constantine  taking  a cross  for  his  standard,  engaged  with  his  enemy,  and  was  victo- 
rious. In  consequence  of  this  phenomenon,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise, 
Constantine  became  a Christian,  and  gave  tranquility  to  the  Catholic  world. 
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HALF  HOURS  OF  RELAXATION. 

Sheridan  and  the  Lawyer. — As  Sheridan  was  going  up  to  London  in  one  of  the 
public  coaches  to  canvass  Westminster,  at  the  time  that  Pauli  was  his  opponent,  he 
found  himself  in  company  witlyfwo  of  the  electors.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
one  of  them  asked  the  other  to  whom  he  meant  to  give  his  vote?  When  his  friend 
replied,  “ Pauli,  certainly;  for  though  I think  him  but  a shabby  sort  of  fellow,  I 
should  vote  for  any  one  rather  than  for  that  rascal  Sheridan.  ” . 

“ Do  you  know  Sheridan  ?”  asked  the  stranger. 

“ Not  I,  Sir,*’  answ*ered  the  elector,  “nor  should  I wish  to  know  him.” 

The  conversation  ended  here  ; but  when  the  party  alighted  to  breakfast,  Sheridan 
called  aside  the  other  elector,  and  said,  “ Pray  who  is  that  very  agreeable  friend  of 
yours?  He  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  fellows  I ever  met  with,  and  I should  be  glad 
to  know  his  name.” 

“His  name  is  Mr.  T — , an  eminent  lawyer,  who  resides  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.” 

Breakfast  over,  the  party  resumed  their  seats  in  the  coach  ; and  after  a short  time 
Sheridan  turned  the  discourse  to  the  law.  “It  is,”  said  he,  “a  fine  profession.  Men 
may  rise  from  it  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the  state  ; and  it  gives  great  scope  for  the 
display  of  talent.  Many  of  the  most  virtuous  and  noble  characters  recorded  in  our 
history  have  been  lawyers.  I am  sorry,  however,  to  add,  that  some  of  the  greatest 
rascals  have  also  been  lawyers  ; but  of  all  the  rascals  of  lawyers  I ever  heard  of,  the 

greatest  is  one  T , who  lives  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.”  “I  am  Mr.  T ,”  said 

the  gentleman.  “And  I am  Mr.  Sheridan,”  was  the  reply.  The  jest  was  instantly 
seen,  they  shook  hands,  and  both  electors  voted  for  Sheridan. 

Henry  Clay — A few  years  since,  shortly  after  the  agitation  of  the  famous  com- 
pensation bill  in  Congress,  Mr  Clay,  who  voted  in  favor  of  this  bill,  upon  returning 
home  to  his  constituents  found  a formidable  opposition  arrayed  against  his  re-elec- 
tion. After  addressing  the  people  from  the  hustings,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
poll,  he  stepped  down  into  the  crowd,  where  he  met  an  old  and  influential  friend  of 
his,  named  Scott,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Kentucky,  and  of  course,  in  his  younger 
days,  a great  huntsman.  This  gentleman,  stepping  up,  addressed  Mr.  Clay  as  fol- 
lows:— “ Well,  well,  Harry,  I’ve  been  with  you  in  six  troubles;  I am  sorry  I must 
now  desert  you  in  the  seventh;  you  have  voted  for  that  miserable  compensation  bill; 
I must  now  turn  my  back  upon  you.”  “Is  it  so,  friend  Scott?  Is  this  the  only 
objection.”  “It  is.”  “ We  must  get  over  it  the  best  we  can.  You  are  an  old 
huntsman?”  “Yes.”  “You  have  killed  many  a fat  bear  and  buck?”  “Yes?” 
“I  believe  you  have  a very  good  rifle?”  “Yes,  as  good  a one  as  ever  cracked.” 
“Well,  did  you  ever  have  a fine  buck  before  you,  when  your  gun  snapped??’ 
“The  like  of  that  has  happened.”  “ Well,  now,  friend  Scott,  did  you  take  that 
faithful  rifle  and  break  it  all  to  pieces  on  the  very  next  log  you  came  to,  or  did  you 
pick  the  flint  and  try  it  again  ?”  The  tear  stood  in  the  old  man’s  eyes.  The  chord 
was  touched.  “ No,  Harry,  1 picked  the  flint,  and  tried  her  again;  and  I’ll  try  you 
again;  give  us  your  hand.”  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  welkin  rung  with  the 
huzzaing  plaudits  of  the  bystanders.  Clay  was  borne  off*  to  the  hustings  and  re- 
elected. 

Mistaken  Civility. — A gentleman  mistaking  a very  small  lady,  who  was  picking 
her  way  over  a dirty  channel,  for  a very  young  one,  snatched  her  up  in  his  arms, 
and  landed  her  in  safety  on  the  other  side,  when  she  indignantly  turned  up  u face 
expressive  of  the  anger  of  fifty  winters,  and  demanded  why  he  dared  to  take  such  a 
liberty  ! “ Oh  ! I humble  beg  your  pardon,”  said  the  gentleman,  “ I have  only  one 

amends  to  make;”  and  he  caught  her  up,  and  placed  her  where  he  first  found  her. 
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On  Good  Terms  with  Death. — In  the  southren  part  of  Tonquin,  the  highest 
compliment  you  can  pay  to  a distinguished  personage,  and  the  dearest  token  of 
esteem  for  a revered  friend,  is  the  present  of  a coffin.  A number  of  Catholic  priests, 
of  native  origin,  joined  in  giving  a coffin,  as  a New  Year’s  present,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Laranda,  who  had  instructed  them  in  theology,  saying,  tha't  he  was  growing  old,  and 
they  could  never  have  a more  suitable  opportunity 'lo  offer  him  that  necessary  piece 
of  furniture.  At  the  same  time,  they  called  his  attention  to  the  excellence  of  the 
wood,  and  the  beauty  of  the  work.  Such  is  the  custom  of  the  country;  no  person 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  fifty  is  without  his  coffin,  which  not  only  stands  ready 
for  its  prospective  use,  but  serves  even  now  as  a table  by  day  and  a bed  by  night. 

The  children  of  a family  in  good  circumstances,  will  combine  to  offer  handsome 
coffins  to  their  father  and  mother;  and  pupils  make  the  same  present  to  a venerated 
teacher.  Death  there  has  no  terrors.  A young  widower,  with  young  children,  fell 
dangerously  sick,  and  the  first  care  of  his  friends  was  to  borrow  a coffin  for  him. 
When  this  was  announced  to  the  sufferer,  he  trembled  with  joy,  and  asked  to  see 
the  borrowed  article; 

“ Now,”  said  he,  “ let  me  die,  for  if  I live  I shall  have  to  return  it,  and  who  knows 
if  I can  ever  procure  another!” 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  friends  of  a dying  person  speak  in  his  presence  of  his 
approaching  end,  and  of  the  preparation  for  his  funeral.  The  Bishop  above  Referred 
to,  says,  that  one  day  he  visited  a catechumen,  whose  malady,  though  likely  to  be 
prolonged,  was  sure  to  end  fatally,  and  found  a woman  sitting  by  his  bed-side  making 
the  mourning  clothes  for  the  family.  At  the  door  was  the  carpenter,  engaged  in 
making  the  coffin  in  sight  of  the  patient,  who  directed  the  work  with  the  utmost 
particularity. 

A Magistrate  in  a provincial  town  in  France,  had  to  compliment  Louis  XIV, 
and,  accordingly,  he  concocted  a long  speech,  with  which  he  flattered  himself  the 
king  would  be  xvell  pleased.  On  the  approach  of  his  majesty,  he  began  his  harangue 

as  follows;  “Sire!  Caesar  and  Alexander ’’for  an  instant  his  memory  failed 

him,  the  king’s  majesty  having  greatly  confounded  the  orator.  He  commenced 

again,  “ Caesar  and  Alexander ’’again  he  stopped  short,  and  could  proceed  no 

farther;  the  presence  of  the  king  put  him  in  such  fear  that  he  could  not  articulate. 
Louis  XIV,  at  last  said,  with  benevolence,  “Well,  Caesar  and  Alexandar — proceed.” 
“Well,  sire,  they  were  fools  compared  to  your  majesty.”  The  king  laughed  heartily, 
and  was  highly  amused  at  the  profound  wisdom  of  the  worthy  magistrate. 

•Law  vs.  Justice. — A man  named  John  S.  Sprague  was  lately  tried  in  Portland, 
Me.,  for  bigamy.  His  marriage  to  two  different  wives  was  clearly  proved,  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  being  convicted,  when  his  counsel  introduced  evidence  to  prove 
that  he  already  had  one  wife  when  married  to  the  other  two,  and  as  the  indictment 
was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  second  marriage  was  the  first  and  legal  mar- 
riage, it  was  contended  that  as  to  the  last  marriages  considered  by  themselves,  no 
bigamy  was  committed,  because  Sprague  was  the  legal  husband  of  neither.  The 
Judge  sustained  this  position,  the  case  was  quashed,  and  the  man  who  was  charged 
with  having  two  wives  got  clear  by  proving  that  he  had  three!  Great  and  wonder- 
ful is  the  law. 

Bon  Mot. — A person  being  seated  at  table  between  two  tradesmen,  and  wishing 
to  cast  a slur  upon  them,  said,  “ How  prettily  I am  fixed  between  two  tailors!”  On 
which  a gentleman  observed,  that  being  beginners,  they  could  not  afford  to  keep 
more  than  one  goose  between  them. 

Laziness  grows  on  people;  it  begins  in  cobwebs  and  ends  in  iron  chains.  The 
more  business  a man  has  to  do,  the  more  he  is  able  to  accomplish;  for  he  learns  to 
economise  his  time. 
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CALENDAR  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  SAINTS  FOR  APRIL. 

1.  St.  Hugh — an  illustrious  bishop  of  Grenoble,  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  re- 
forming abuses  and  correcting  the  disorders  of  his  time,  died  in  great  sanctity  in  the 
year  1132. 

2.  St.  Francis  of  Paula — was  born  of  poor  parents,  who  early  impressed  upon  his 
mind  the  tenderest  sentiments  of  virtue  and  religion.  While  yet  a child,  he  made 
abstinence,  solitude  and  prayer  his  delight.  He  afterwards  became  the  founder  of 
the  order  of  Minims,  and  was  distinguished  for  the  power  of  working  miracles  dur- 
ing his  life,  and  for  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  He  died  in  the  year  1508. 

3.  On  this  day  the  Church  commemorates  several  saints:  among  them  Sts.  Agape , 
Chionia , and  Irene , three  sisters,  who  suffered  for  the  faith  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian, 
in  the  year  304.  St.  Richard , an  illustrious  English  bishop,  is  also  honored  on  this 
day.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  charity,  and  for  his  strictness  in  maintaining  dis- 
cipline among  his  clergy.  No  intercession,  not  even  that  of  the  king,  could  prevail 
on  him  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  the  canons  against  a priest  who  had  been  guilty  of 
any  flagrant  crime.  He  died  in  1253. 

4.  St.  Isidore — one  of  the  most  illustrious  doctors  of  the  Spanish  church,  labored 
witk  great  zeal  in  restoring  discipline  and  repairing  the  disorders  occasioned  by  the 
early  spread  of  the  Arian  heresy  in  Spain.  He  died  in  606. 

5.  St.  Vincent  Ferrer — also  a Spanish  saint.  At  an  early  age  he  joined  the  order 
of  St.  Dominick,  became  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  the  many  miracles  which 
he  wrought.  He  travelled  extensively,  and  converted  thousands  by  his  preaching. 

I He  died  in  1419. 

6.  St.  Sixtus  I — was  an  illustrious  pope  and  martyr,  who  succeeded  St.  Alexander 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  On  this  day  is  also  honored  one  hundred  and 
thirty  martyrs  of  Hadiab,  in  Persia,  who  suffered  during  the  reign  of  Sapor,  in  345. 

7.  St.  Aphraates — an  anchoret  of  the  fourth  century,  who  forsook  his  friends  and 
the  honors  of  his  family,  and  devoted  his  life  to  penance  and  mortification. 

8.  On  this  day  the  Church  honors  St.  Dionysius , bishop  of  Corinth,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  pastors  of  the  Church  in  the  second  age. 

9.  St.  Mary  of  Egypt.  This  great  saint  spent  seventeen  years  of  her  early  life  in 
every  species  of  wickedness.  At  length  going  through  curiosity  with  a number  of 
pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  she  was  there  converted  from  her  evil  course.  After  this  she 
retired  to  the  desert,  where  she  lived  apart  from  all  human  beings  for  a period  of  47 
years.  She  was  at  last  discovered  by  a holy  man  named  Zosimus,  to  whom  she 
related  the  particulars  of  her  life.  She  desired  him  to  meet  her  on  the,banks  of  the 
Jordan  about  Easter  the  following  year.  Zosimus  at  the  appointed  time,  repaired  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  towards  night  as  he  approached  the  river,  the  saint  appeared 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  walked  across  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  as  if  it  were  dry  land.  She  received  from  his  hand  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist;  and  after  asking  his  prayers  and  his  blessing,  returned  again  to  the 
desert.  Zosimus  the  following  year  went  again  to  the  place  where  he  first  discovered 
her,  but  found  her  dead.  Assisted  as  we  are  told  by  a lion,  he  dug  a grave,  in  which 
he  placed  her  holy  remains.  She  died  about  the  year  421. 

10.  St.  Bademus — a holy  abbot,  who  suffered  martrydom  for  the  faith  in  376. 

11.  St.  Leo  the  Great , Pope. — This  illustrious  pontiff  succeeded  Sixtus  III  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  about  the  year  440.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  extraordinary 
learning,  and  his  great  zeal  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  faith  against  Manichees, 
Arians,  and  other  heretics  of  his  time.  His  happy  death  took  place  in  461,  having 
governed  the  Church  twenty-one  years. 

12.  St.  Sabas — surnamed  the  Goth,  on  account  of  the  country  of  his  birth — was  a 
holy  martyr,  who  suffered  for  the  faith,  under  Athanaric,  king  of  the  Goths,' in  the 
year  372. 
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13.  St.  Hermenegild—a.  Spanish  prince,  who  underwent  many  persecutions  from 
his  brother,  a bigoted  Arian,  on  account  of  his  faith,  was  finally  put  to  death  in  586. 

14.  Sts.  Tiburtius , Valerian , and  Maximus — are  three  holy  martyrs,  who  suffered 
about  the  year  229. 

15.  St.  Peter  Gonzales. — This  saint,  who  is  commonly  called  St.  Telm,  or  Elm,  is 
distinguished  as  the  patron  of  mariners.  He  was  a native  of  Astorga,  in  Spain.  At 
an  early  age  he  joined  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  elo- 
quence and  learning. 

16.  The  Church  honors  among  other  saints  on  this  day  eighteen  glorious  martyrs 
of  Saragossa  in  Spain,  who  suffered  in  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian  in  the  year  304. 

17.  St.  Jlnicetus — was  a holy  pope,  who  succeeded  St.  Pius  in  the  pontificate  and 
sealed  his  faith  with  his  blood  during  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century. 

18.  St.  Apollonius — was  a Roman  Senator.  He  wrote  and  delivered  to  the  Roman 
Senate  an  eloquent  vindication  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  has  not  reached  our 
time,  though  it  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome.  He  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded, 
and  suffered  about  the  year  186. 

19.  St.  Leo  IX. — This  illustrious  pontiff  was  born  in  Alsace,  in  1002;  his  body  at 
his  birth  was  marked  with  numerous  small  crosses,  which  is  attributed  to  the  intense 
meditation  of  his  pious  mother  on  the  passion  of  Christ.  He  was  chosen  Bishop  of 
Taul  at  the  early  age  of  24;  was  distinguished  for  his  zeal  and  learning,  and  finally 
on  the  death  of  Damasus  II,  was  elevated  to  the  pontificate.  He  died  in  J054. 

20.  Si.  Agnes  of  Monte  Pulclano , in  Tuscany. — She  had  scarcely  attained  the  age 
of  reason  when  she  conceived  an  extraordinary  relish  for  prayer,  and  would  often 
spend  hours  in  reciting  the  Our  Father  and  the  Hail  Mary.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  • 
she  entered  the  convent  for  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  was  remarkable 
for  her  great  austerity.  She  passed  to  the  reward  of  a holy  life  in  1317. 

21.  St.  Anselm — Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  one  of  the  motet  illustrious  of  the 
English  saints,  is  honored  on  this  day.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  numerous  writ- 
ings and  his  great  zeal  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Church. 

22.  Sts.  Soter  and  Caius — two  holy  popes  who  suffered  martyrdom  during  the 
second  age.  The'  Church  also  honors  on  this  day,  St.  Azades  and  his  companions, 
martyrs,  who  were  put  to  death  by  Sapor  II,  king  of  Persia,  in  the  year  341. 

23.  St.  George — an  illustrious  martyr  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  who  suffered  about 
the  year  303.  He  was  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  and  was  also  cho- 
sen as  the  patron  of  England  by  the  N orman  kings. 

24.  St.  Fidelis — born  at  Sigmarengen  in  Germany.  He  was  by  profession  a law- 
yer, and  practiced  for  some  time  with  great  reputation,  but  finally  abandoned  the 
world  and  entered  the  order  of  the  Capuchin  friars.  He  preached  with  great  success 
against  the  Calvinists,  by  whom  he  was  murdered  near  Gruch,  a town  in  the  district 
of  Grisons. 

25.  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist. — Having  ^preached  the  gospel  in  Lybia  and  other 
places,  he  went  to  Alexandria,  where  he  fixed  his  see,  and  where  he  finally  received 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  the  year  68. 

26.  St.  Marcellinus — an  illustrious  pope  and  martyr,  is  honored  on  this  day.  He 
succeeded  St.  Caius  in  the  pontificate,  and  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian  in  304. 

27.  St.  Anthimus— with  many  other  holy  martyrs  suffered  at  Nicomedia,  during 
the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Dioclesian. 

28.  St.  Vitalis — an  illustrious  martyr,  who  suffered  at  Ravenna  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  about  the  year  62. 

29.  St.  Peter — a holy  priest  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence  and  great  zeal  against  the  heretics  of  his  time,  and  by  them  he  was  assas- 
sinated in  the  year  1252. 

30.  On  the  last  day  of  April  the  Church  honors  the  illustrious  St.  Catharine  qf 
Sienna , a holy  virgin,  who  died  in  the  year  1380. 
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1.  Thcolooia  Dogmatic  a , quam  concinnavit  Franciscus  Patricius  Kenriek , Archie- 

piscopus  Baltimorensis.  Mechlin:  H.  Dessain.  Baltimore:  Murphy  & Co. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that  the  first  volume  of  the  second  edition 
of  the  “ Theologia  Dogmatics  ” of  our  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  from  the  press  of 
Mr.  Dessain  of  Malines,  has  already  reached  this  country,  and  is  for  sale  by  Messrs. 
Murphy  & Co.  It  comprises  500  pages  octavo,  closely  printed,  in  double  columns. 
The  paper  and  print  are  excellent,  and  the  execution  highly  creditable.  Few  typo- 
graphical errors,  none  of  any  importance,  are  in  the  work,  although  the  compositor, 
besides  the  Latin,  had  Greek,  Hebrew,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish extracts  in  great  number  to  deal  with.  This  volume  contains,  besides  the  three 
treatises  which  formed  the  first  volume  of  the  former  edition,  a very  extensive  list  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  their  writings,  abridged  from  the  learned  Jesuit  Sard- 
agna,  and  added  to  the  original  work,  and  the  lists  of  the  Popes,  Councils,  and  here- 
sies which  were  printed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume.  For  the  convenience  of 
students  it  has  been  deemed  important  to  place  them  as  an  appendix  to  the  first,  so 
that  they  may  be  consulted  at  any  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  Theological  course. 
Many  corrections  and  additions  have  been  made,  and  the  paragraphs  have  been  sub- 
divided and  numbered  to  aid  the  student,  but  the  work  is  substantially  the  same  as 
when  first  issued.  Besides  the  letter  of  the  late  Pope  to  the  author  and  a highly 
laudatory  letter  from  Cardinal  Cadolini,  a document  from  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Malines  appears  at  the  commencement,  sanctioning  the  publication  with  a compli- 
mentary notice.  The  second  volume  is  already  printed,  although  not  yet  re* 
ceived,  and  the  third  is  rapidly  passing  through  the  press.  As  the  European 
publisher  has  undertaken  the  work  at  his  own  risk,  with  a guarantee  only  on  the 
part  of  Messrs.  Murphy  & Co.  of  a number  of  copies,  he  counts  largely  on  its  cir- 
culation in  Flanders,  France,  Italy  and  Germany,  in  all  which  countries  it  is  already 
favorably  esteemed  by  many  of  the  most  learned  prelates,  who  suggested  to  the 
author  the  idea  of  the  present  European  edition.  Its  acceptance  at  home  is  manifest 
from  the  sale  of  the  former  edition  of  1000  copies.  The  price  being  now  reduced  to 
little  more  than  half  (six  dollars  instead  of  ten),  and  a liberal  discount  being  allowed 
to  those  who  purchase  a number  of  copies,  we  anticipate  a large  demand  for  a work 
which  treats  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  with  special  reference  to  the  errors  pre- 
vailing around  us,  and  furnishes  information  in  regard  to  the  tenets  and  discipline  of 
every  variety  of  sects,  even  the  Millerites  and  Mormons. 

9 The  History  of  Ireland  from  the  earliest  King  of  that  Realm  to  its  last  Chief. 

By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  Two  vols.  8vo.  New  York:  Edward  Dunigan  & Brother. 

Baltimore:  Murphy  & Co. 

To  write  the  history  of  a country  is  a labor  beset  with  difficulties,  a task  that  few 
are  adequate  to  perform.  But  if  this  be  so  in  general,  it  is  specially  true  with  regard 
to  Ireland.  There  is  no  regular  succession  of  monarchy,  no  grand  centre  around 
which  the  great  events  circle;  no  chief  point  in  the  drama  to  attract  the  eye  of  the 
reader.  When  Moore  set  out  to  write  the  history  of  his  country,  no  doubt  he  con- 
templated making  it  a work  rivaling  Livy’s  Rome,  or  Lingard's  England.  But  he 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  found  that  the  thread  was  broken,  the  materials  were 
wanting.  And  though  the  annals  of  the  country  are  fraught  with  many  individual 
instances  of  great  interest,  yet  there  is  no  great  chain,  which  runs  through  her  his- 
tory, giving  an  absorbing  interest  to  the  whole. 

Moore’s  history,  however,  is  a work  of  merit,  and  is  an  evidence  of  immense  la- 
bor and  patient  research.  It  commences  with  the  earliest  annals  of  the  country,  and 
continues  the  history  to  the  year  1646.  About  the  early  history  of  Ireland  much 
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controversy  has  been  maintained.  There  are  those,  of  whom  Keating  is  the  most 
prominent,  who  embody  in  their  works  all  the  old  traditions  of  the  country,  all  the 
romantic  conceptions  of  the  poets,  as  grave  historical  facts.  Indeed,  Keating  com- 
mences his  history  with  the  days  of  Adam,  and  entertains  us  with  a chapter  on 
“ The  first  invasion  of  Ireland  before  the  flood. **  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  histo- 
rians who  have  discarded  entirely  the  early  portion  of  Ireland’s  history,  and  passed 
it  by  unnoticed,  regarding  it  as  fabulous. 

Moore  has  pursued  a middle  course  between  these  two  extremes.  He  has  labored, 
and  we  think  successfully,  to  discriminate  between  history  and  legend.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  work  is  clear  and  methodical;  its  style  is  smooth  and  elegant,  partaking 
somewhat  of  the  poetical  warmth  and  fluency  which  animated  the  soul  of  the  au- 
thor. 

3.  Sancta  Sophia;  or,  Directions  for  the  Prayer  of  Contemplation.  BytheVen. 
Father  Jlugustine  Baker.  Edited  by  Father  Senenus  Cressy.  New  York:  Edward 
Dunigan  & Brother.  Baltimore:  Murphy  & Co. 

Prayer  has  been  appropriately  called  the  “ Science  of  the  Saints.**  It  is  the  science 
of  all  who  aspire  to  the  title  of  children  of  God,  and  who  look  forward  with  bright 
anticipation  to  the  crown,  which  awaits  them  in  the  kingdom  of  his  glory;  and  those 
who  have  done  most  towards  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  fellow  man,  are  they  who 
have  best  taught  him  how  to  pray.  It  is  a science  to  be  practiced  equally  by  the 
learned  and  the  illiterate,  the  aged  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  belongs 
not  to  the  cloister  alone,  but  it  is  heard  in  the  dwellings  of  those  who  are  called  to 
mingle  in  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world.  To  all  them  who  desire  to  learn  a lesson  on 
a subject  of  so  great  importance  to  man,  we  commend  this  excellent  treatise  of  Father 
Baker.  The  venerable  author  was  a member  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  long 
schooled  in  the  science  which  he  professed  to  teach.  The  present  work  is  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  original  one  which  was  prepared  during  the  missionary  labors  of  the 
author  in  England,  and  remained  a long  time  in  manuscript  before  it  was  published. 
It  has  always  been  held  in  high  estimation  by  authors  on  spiritual  life.  Father  Faber 
has  regarded  tt  with  special  favor,  and  frequently  refers  to  it  in  his  works.  Though 
it  may  be  read,  or  rather  studied  with  profit  by  all,  yet  for  those  who  have  with- 
drawn from  the  noise  and  distractions  of  the  world,  it  will  be  a gem  of  priceless 
value. 

4.  Pastoral  Letter  or  the  Decrees  of  the  First  Provincial  Council  of  Cin- 
cinnati, with  Instructions  to  Pastors  and  people.  By  the  Most  Rev.  John  Baptist 
Purcell , D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati:  John  P.  Walsh. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  excellent  pastoral,  and  heartily  commend  it  to 
the  attentive  perusal  of  our  readers,  especially  to  parents,  as  containing  a fund  of  sal- 
utary instructions  touching  the  duties  they  owe  to  themselves,  their  children,  and 
their  church. 

5.  The  Charity  of  the  Primitive  Churches.  Historical  Studies  upon  the 
Influence  of  Christian  Charity  during  the  First  Centuries  of  our  Era,  with 
some  considerations  touching  its  bearing  upon  modern  Society.  By  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Chastel , of  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Translated  by  O.  A.  Mattie.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co.  Baltimore:  Murphy  & Co. 

A work  replete  with  learning  of  the  best  kind,  and  written,  generally,  in  the 
best  spirit:  in  other  words — it  is  a work  that  could  fail  to  make  the  world  wiser 
and  better,  if  only  Christian  society  were  which  it  might,  with  a little  more 
good  will,  easily  be.  It  reflects  honor  on  the  author’s  mind  and  heart.  The 
translation  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  original,  being  from  the  pen  of  one,  appa- 
rently not  familiar  with  the  English  idiom.  To  the  translator  we  nevertheless 
offer  our  hearty  thanks.  Honor  to  every  man  who  contributes  his  share  to  the 
cause  of  charity — to  the  growth  of  heavenly  love  and  the  spread  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  among  men.  In  rendering  this  book  into  English,  he  has  contributed 
no  small  aid  to  this  noblest  of  all  great  works. 
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Winter  has  passed,  not  the  season  only,  but  the  winter  of  commercial  desolation. 
Many  are  the  trials  of  authorship,  whereof  Tupper  discourseth  in  his  chapter  thereon 
in  his  Proverbial  Philosophy,  but  these  are  multiplied  to  infinity  when  a commercial 
crisis  has  caused  the  Maecenas  publishers  to  be  cautious  and  indisposed  to  publish. 
That  time  has  been:  but  has  passed.  The  literary  intelligence  is  no  more  meagre. 

Foreign. — Abroad  we  find  a new  Catholic  literary  journal,  Le  Reveil , edited  by 
Granier  de  Cassagnac,  highly  spoken  of  as  a valuable  auxiliary  in  these  days  when 
the  press  occupies  so  important  a place.  A guide  for  parents  and  teachers,  entitled 
Le  guide  des  parents  et  des  instituteurs  dans  V education  de  lajeunesse  is  a work  of  a high 
order  of  merit,  and  a devotional  work  for  the  clergy  entitled  Threni  sacerdotales  sen 
pii  sacerdotes  ad  Christum  anhelantis  gemitus  et  susplna  has  been  received  with  high 
eulogiums. 

In  England  Catholic  hagiography  has  received  several  additions,  the  Life  qf  St, 
Francis  Xavier  from  Bartoli,  and  Maffei , by  a lady  of  New  Hall  convent,  with  a 
preface  by  Faber;  a Life  of  St.  Benedict , by  Bishop  Ullathorne;  the  Life  and  Mir- 
acles of  the  same  patriarch  of  monastic  orders,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Formby,  from  the  second  book  of  St.  Gregory’s  Dialogues.  Hefele’s  Life  of  the 
Venerable  Cardinal  Ximenes,  translated  by  Dalton,  and  with  these  may  well  be 
classed  the  reprint  of  The  Threefold  Conflict  maintained  unto  death  by  three  priests  of  the 
English  province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  Rev.  Fathers  Holland , Corbie  and  Morse, 
who  suffered  in  1645.  Capgrave’s  Chronicle  of  England , that  vast  repertory  of  other 
days,  is  also  reprinted.  Later  ecclesiastical  history  is  enriched  by  Cardinal  Wise- 
man’s Recollections  of  the  last  four  Popes.  The  same  spirit  of  veneration  for  what  our 
fathers  revered,  has  led  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Sweeny,  prior  of  St.  Gregory,  at  Downside, 
to  propose  publishing  a series  of  old  English  ascetical  works,  to  embrace  Barbanson’s 
Short  Treatise , directing  Man  to  his  final  end  and  his  Secret  Paths  of  Divine  Love ; The 
Divine  Cloud  of  Knowing  and  Unknowing ; Baker’s  Sancta  Sophia,  just  reprinted  here, 
and  Hilton’s  Ladder  of  Perfection. 

Of  new  works  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  Faber’s  Foot  of  the  Cross , or  the  Sor- 
rows of  Mary,  his  tribute  as  a member  of  the  third  order  of  Servites:  and  a new 
work  by  Digby,  The  Children's  Bowtr,  or  What  you  Like ; recalling  by  its  title  his 
last,  The  Lover's  Seat. 

Aubrey  de  Vere  has  rendered  a good  service  by  his  Select  Specimens  of  the  English 
Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Rogers,  a work  which  we  hope  to  see  reprinted  here  for  the  use 
of  our  schools  and  colleges,  as  a substitute  or  at  least  an  antidote  for  those  insulting 
books  that  have  gone  on  the  principle  of  ignoring  Catholics. 

American. — The  revival  of  trade  is  less  sensible  in  this  country,  yet  some  new 
works  are  announced.  Messrs.  Murphy  & Co.  have  in  press  Father  Faber’s  new 
work,  The  Foot  of  the  Cross,  or,  the  Soirows  of  May'y.  All  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
vious works  of  this  distinguished  author,  will  hail  with  pleasure  this  new  contribu- 
tion to  our  ascetical  literature. 

Edward  Dunigan  & Brother  have  published  Moore's  History  qf  Ireland,  the  first 
complete  reprint  of  the  work,  and  Sancta  Sophia,  by  Father  Baker.  They  have  in 
press  Meligan's  Rome,  and  a volume  of  Tales  and  Legends  of  Italy,  by  a clergyman  of 
New  York.  Cunningham  of  Philadelphia  announces  a Life  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cor- 
tona, from  the  Italian  of  Guadagnoli,  and  Mr.  Shea  a new  volume  of  his  series  of 
early  missionary  narratives  in  French,  comprising  the  Relation  qf  La  Salle's  Last  Voy- 
age, written  by  his  brother,  M.  Cavelier,  a priest  of  St.  Sulpice,  who  accompanied 
him  in  that  fatal  expedition. 

Mew  Catholic  Papers. — We  learn  with  pleasure  that  a new  Catholic  weekly  paper 
to  be  called  the  “ Guardian ,”  will  shortly  be  published  in  Louisville,  Kentucky;  and 
another  Catholic  journal  is  to  be  published  in  San  Francisco,  California. 
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Kind  reader,  pardon  us  if  our  Table  presents  not  its  usual  variety  of  entertainment. 
We  had  promised  ourselves,  or  rather  our  patrons,  several  luxuries  for  the  present 
month;  but  alas!  we  have  been  disappointed.  For  this  we  would  feel  bound  to  make 
a thousand  apologies,  were  it  not  a penitential  season,  when  the  soul  expands  with  the 
virtues  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness.  The  future  at  best  is  deceptive;  and  those 
who  live  in  the  bright  anticipation  of  coming  felicity  will  be  often  doomed  like  our- 
selves to  see  the  cup  dashed  to  the  earth  ere  it  has  touched  their  lips. 

Oh  fair,  illusive  Future!  Thou  sportest  with  man’s  fondest  anticipations!  Thou 
invitest  him  to  look  forward  to  that  happy  moment  when  his  labors  will  be  rewarded 
with  an  overflowing  abundance;  when  reclining  beneath  the  shades  of  his  own  vine, 
he  may  regale  himself  with  the  fruit  thereof,  and  taste  the  sweets  of  the  long  sought 
treasure — happiness  ! But  thy  promises  are  vain.  The  poet  has  sung  well  of  thee 
and  thy  deceptions,  when  he  said: 

The  fairest  scenes  beneath  the  skies, 

The  rays  of  joy  that  brightest  beam, 

When  wrapped  in  fancy’s  fond  disguise, 

More  bright  and  more  enchanting  seem. 

Still  to  the  soul  how  dull  the  past, 

With  future  hours  compar’d  appears, 

Still  Fancy  wild,  than  time  more  fast, 

Plans  her  gay  map  of  future  years. 

To  him  who  longs  the  bliss  to  prove 
Which  lurks  in  Fancy’s  landscape  wide 

How  slow  the  hours  and  minutes  move. 

Like  bubbles  down  time’s  lazy  tide. 

How  lovely,  smiling  from  afar, 

The  future  joys  of  life  appear, 

Alas!  how  bitter  oft  they  are, 

When  to  their  presence  we  draw  near. 

But  laying  our  speculations  on  the  future  aside  for  the  present,  let  us  see  what  our 
Table  affords. 

First, 44  The  Laborer,”  from  the  gifted  pen  of  our  correspondent  Fidelia,  an  excel- 
lent production,  and  fraught  with  sound  and  practical  lessons  of  instruction.  Labor 
is  the  broad  seal  of  health,  the  secret  of  happiness,  the  key  to  wealth.  “In  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread,”  was  the  severe  sentence  pronounced 
against  man,  as  he  went  forth  from  that  Eden,  which  had  witnessed  his  happiness,  his 
innocence,  and  his  first  transgression.  In  care  and  sorrow,  amid  vexation  and  afflic- 
tion, is  this  sentence  being  fulfilled  by  the  human  race.  No  one  escapes  it:  no  one 
is  exempted  from  its  hard  conditions. 

But  let  us  see  what  our  poet  has  to  say  on  this  subject;  let  us  read,  ponder,  and 
.grow  better  by  the  practice  of  his  counsels: 

THE  LABORER. 

My  shadow  falls  about  my  feet, 

The  sun  is  hot,  the  weeds  are  thick; 

And  l must  toil  thro’  scorching  heat 
All  day,  be  I well  or  sick. 
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How  cool  is  now  yon  fragrant  bower, 

Where  master  with  his  book  reclines! 

And  wiles  away  the  lazy  hour 
Beneath  the  Bhelter  of  his  vines. 

For  him  the  purple  clusters  grow, 

For  him  to  ruddy  wine  they  change. 

That  he  may  set  his  heart  aglow; — 

The  providence  of  God  is  strange! 

Be  hushed  my  soul!  nor  let  one  stain 
Of  envy  in  my  bosom  rest; 

Nor  let  me  of  my  lot  complain, 

For  he  is  just,  who  knows  us  best. 

Peace  dwells  beneath  my  humble  roof, 

My  sleep  is  sound  'till  morning  dawns. 

Unholy  things  God  keeps  aloof, 

And  shields  my  doe  and  all  her  fawns. 

My  labor  sweetens  common  food,  - 
My  poverty  doth  banish  fear, 

My  hope  is  in  the  holy  rood, 

Our  lasting  city  is  not  here! 

Then  let  me  cut  the  weeds  away! 

Those  too  that  spring  within  my  heart — 

If  I knew  all,  no  doubt  I'd  say, 

“To  each  is  given  the  fitting  part.”  Fidelia. 

From  Adelaide  we  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  several  pieces  of  poetry,  from  which  we 
select  the  following  to  a friend.  Friendship,  that  bond  of  our  social  existence,  the 
cord  which  binds  kindred  hearts  together,  the  solace  of  our  moments  of  affliction,  is 
a theme  worthy  of  the  poet: 

TO  A FRIEND. 

Like  night-blooming  flowers  which  in  darkness  and  dews 
Expand  into  beauty  and  perfume  the  air 
With  odors  that  startle  the  senses  and  throw 
A charm  over  earth  of  which  day  might  despair; 

So  we  who  have  bloomed  in  the  night  of  neglect — 

A night  long  and  dark,  and  whose  dew  has  be^i  tears — 

May  shine  with  a lustre  which  ever  shall  gild, 

The  gloom  with  which  fate  has  surrounded  our  years. 

And  as  some  will  remember  when  daylight  returns, 

The  fragrance  that  sweetened  their  vigils  of  gloom, 

And  treasure  forever  the  flowers  that  thus. 

In  darkness  and  silence  so  humbly  could  bloom, 

So  patiently  wait,  and  hereafter  when  we 

Have  perished  from  earth,  like  those  night-blooming  flowers, 

Our  mem’ry  to  some  may  a talisman  prove, 

To  lighten  the  gloom  of  their  desolate  hours.  Adelaide. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. — It  is  an  old  saying  and  a true  one,  that  it  is 
easier  to  ask  questions  than  to  give  correct  answers;  nevertheless,  we  are  disposed 
to  put  ourselves  to  a little  trouble  for  the  information  of  our  friends. 

1.  To  the  query:  Which  is  the  more  injurious  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  pov- 
erty or  wealth  ? we  can  only  answer  to  the  best  of  our  humble  judgment.  That  they 
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are  both  injurious  to  the  pursuits  of  literature  must  be  admitted;  for  one  produces 
anxiety  and  care;  the  other  leads  to  indulgence.  Sophocles  abandoned  his  business, 
that  he  might  devote  his  life  to  his  genius.  For  this,  the  luckless  poet  was  brought 
before  the  judges  by  his  relations  as  one  fallen  into  a second  childhood.  Sophocles 
appeared  before  the  tribunal  without  witnesses  or  advocate,  simply  bearing  in  his 
hand  an  unfinished  tragedy,  which  he  read  in  open  court.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading,  the  judges  rose  in  respect  to  the  poet,  and  acquitted  him  of  the  charge, 
which  they  retorted  upon  his  accusers. 

The  same  is  related  of  Abbe  Cotin,  who  in  his  early  days  was  poor,  and  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  literature.  In  after  life  he  had  the  misfortune  to  inherit  a large  fortune. 
A world  of  care  opened  upon  him,  to  which  he  had  been  an  utter  stranger.  So 
amazed  was  the  good  abbe  at  this  sudden  change,  that  he  resolved  to  make  over  his 
entire  estate  to  one  of  his  friends  on  the  sole  condition  of  obtaining  therefrom  a 
maintenance.  His  relations  thinking  him  deranged  for  thus  parting  with  his  pro- 
perty in  his  lifetime,  brought  him  into  court.  The  cause  was  heard,  and  the  good 
abb&  not  having  a word  to  say  in  his  own  defence,  asked  permission  of  the  judges 
to  be  allowed  to  read  before  them  a sermon  which  he  had  prepared.  The  good 
sense,  the  sound  reasoning,  and  the  erudition  of  the  learned  abbe  were  such  that  the 
whole  bench  rose  unanimously  and  declared  that  they  themselves  might  he  considered 
as  madmen,  did  they  condemn  a man  of  letters,  who  was  desirous  of  escaping  from 
the  incumbrance  of  wealth,  which  had  only  tended  to  interrupt  his  studies. 

Freedom  from  care  is  certainly  essential  to  the  freedom  of  genius.  Thoughts  will 
never  flow  freely  throngh  a troubled  mind,  whether  this  be  produced  by  the  distrac- 
tions of  poverty  or  the  cares  of  riches.  Bayle  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  following 
principle:  “Neither  to  fear  bad  fortune,  nor  have  any  desire  of  a good  one.**  The 
infidel  Gibbon  observes  of  himself:  “ Perhaps  the  golden  mediocrity  of  my  fortune 
has  contributed  to  fortify  my  application.”  The  celebrated  Spinosa  subsisted  on  a 
few  pence  a day;  and  Linnaeus,  the  great  botanist,  led  a life  of  hard  privations.  St. 
Pierre  wrote  his  “Studies  of  Nature,”  in  a little  garret,  and  he  declares  that  he 
enjoyed  in  that  humble  abode,  the  happiest  days  of  his  life.  Addison  also  wrote 
his  “Campaign”  in  a garret.  History  is  full  of  instances  of  persons  in  affluence 
forsaking  their  wealth,  that  they  might  pursue  literature  in  comparative  poverty. 
This,  however,  is  no  argument  to  prove  that  poverty,  at  least  in  its  extreme  state,  is 
advantageous  to  the  pursuits  of  science.  Experience  shows  that  when  the  mind  is 
harassed  by  the  pinchings  of  want,  half  its  energy  is  destroyed.  The  obstacles 
which  wealth  presents  to  the  pursuits  of  literature  may  easily  be  removed  by  the 
individual,  while  those  which  follow  in  the  train  of  poverty  are  beyond  his  control. 
The  former,  when  properly  employed,  becomes  a powerful  auxiliary  to  the  student, 
the  latter,  when  forced  upon  him,  controls  his  energies  and  circumscribes  his  actions. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  many  a great  intellect  left  to  wither  and  die  unhonored  and  un- 
known in  the  regions  of  poverty:  many  a brilliant  mind 

“born  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,” 

because  the  incubus  of  poverty  rested  upon  it. 

2.  The  answer  to  the  second  question  may  be  thus  briefly  stated: 

The  bond  of  Catholic  unity  knitted  closely  together  the  people  of  the  several 
nations  of  Christendom.  The  Pope  was  the  common  father  of  all.  Deeds  of  vio- 
lence and  oppression  were  frequent  dbring  the  middle  ages,  for  then  as  now  the  ungov- 
ernable passions  of  men  produced  the  most  disastrous  effects.  Wars  occurred,  but  they 
were  mere  baronial  feuds  compared  to  those  of  later  days.  On  these  occasions,  it 
often  happened  that  instead  of  the  sword,  the  subject  of  dispute  was  referred  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  whose  impartiality,  love  of  justice  and  zeal  for 
the  common  welfare  of  Christendom,  was  universally  conceded.  “ Europe,”  says 
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Dr.  Ling&rd,  “ would  have  been  plunged  in  perpetual  wars  had  not  Pope  after  Pope 
labored  incessantly  forlhe  preservation  or  restoration  of  peace;  their  legates  spared 
neither  journey  nor  fatigue  to  reconcile  the  jarring  interests  of  courts  and  to  inter- 
pose the  olive  branch  between  the  swords  of  contending  armies.” 

The  following  excellent  poem  from  our  esteemed  correspondent  W.  S.  G.  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  the  lovers  of  true  poetry.  While  we  tender  our  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  author,  we  need  scarcely  add  that  his  contributions  shall  be  ever  wel- 
come  to  our  Table: 

DIVINE  TRUST. 

/ will  trust  in  Him,  though  He  slay  me. — Job. 


I. 

My  heart  is  life! 

A halcyon  wreath  surrounds  its  Protean  spell; 

And,  as  the  glow-worm  lights  the  dews, 

So  doth  my  days  with  radiant  hues, 

Their  glory  tell. 

But  will  it  last — 

This  sweet  delicious  flow  of  nectarine? 

Will  meek-eyed  Hope,  and  gentle  Trust, 

And  Joy  e’er  bloom?  or  will  Distrust, 

Her  leaf  entwine? 

But  Time  can  tell! 

For  every  pleasure  hath  a sting,  they  say. 

And  ev’ry  rose  a thorn  doth  count; 

And  Circean  draughts  from  Marah’s  fount, 

Brings  night  on  day! 

n. 

My  heart  is  sad! 

Cimmerain  darkness  clouds  each  op’ing  day; 

Love’s  face  hath  lost  its  radiant  glow, 

And  Pleasure  lies  in  ruins  low, — 

Bleak  is  my  way  3 

E’en  Hope  is  dead! 

That  bright  auspicious  star  which  lit  life  up; 

That  Elfin  power  of  other  years, 

Hath  fled  from  even  Pity’s  tears, — 

Full  is  my  cup! 

Friends  too,  are  gone! 

Who  swore  to  stand  my  fate  beside,  fore’er, 

In  life's  fresh  morn.  0,  Lethean  well! 

That  ever  blots  fond  Memory’s  spell — 

Not  one  is  near! 

ILL 

I see  aright! 

My  eyes  erst  blind,  beam  with  a new-born  spell; 

Though  sorrow's  storms  around  me  war — 

Friends  prove  estranged  forevermore — 

All  will  be  well! 

Religion  lives! 

Faith  is  belief — and  Charity  is  Love! 

What  though  the  snares  of  Earth,  and  Sin, 

And  dark  Despair,  prove  mortal  kin! 

God  is  above! 

He  is  my  hope; 

For  He  can  make  “light  out  of  darkness  come;" 

And  though  this  casket  is  but  dust, 

If  in  my  God  my  spirit  trust, 

Heaven’s  my  home!  W.  S.  G. 

The  third  query  propounded  in  the  last  number,  with  several  others  received  dur- 
ing the  last  month,  will  be  answered  in  our  next 
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Foreign  Intelligence. 

Rome. — From  our  foreign  file  we  have  the  following  interesting  statement  of 
the  population  of  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  year  1857 : 

In  the  city  of  Rome  there  are  54  parishes,  38  Prelates,  1,351  Priests,  2,931 
Professed  Religious  Men,  and  1,936  Religious  Women,  936  Seminarists  (Stu- 
dents for  the  Priesthood),  273  Dissenters  from  the  Catholic  Church;  among 
which  number  are  to  be  included  the  Protestant  foreigners,  but  this  is  without 
including  the  Jews,  who  have  a quarter  of  their  own ; there  are  38,936  families, 
and  in  all  a total  of  179,952  inhabitants.  There  is,  moreover,  during  the  winter, 
and  until  after  Easter,  a floating  population,  which  the  last  year  amounted  to 
80,000 ; these,  of  course,  are  strangers  and  foreign  visitors.  At  the  time  when 
the  Holy  See  was,  during  ancient  political  troubles,  obliged  to  reside  at  Avig- 
non, in  France,  the  population  of  Rome  fell  to  16,000  citizens.  The  Romans 
will,  therefore,  clearly  see  the  downward  career  which  would  be  likely  to  hap- 
pen to  their  capital  if  ever  the  Holy  See  should  be  transferred. 

The  inexhaustible  charity  of  Pius  IX  has  been  again  manifested  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  terrible  disasters  arising  from  the  earthquakes  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  received  through  Mgr.  Ferrari,  Arch- 
bishop of  Sidon,  Apostolic  Nuncio  at  Naples,  a sum  of  3,000  ducats,  from  His 
Holiness,  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The  Official  Journal  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
testifies,  in  very  affecting  terms,  its  gratitude  for  the  parental  solicitude  of  the 
Holy  Father,  who  not  only  has  offered  up  fervent  prayers  to  Heaven  on  behalf 
of  the  unfortunate  people  of  the  provinces  of  Basilicata  and  the  home  princi- 
pality, but  has  also  assisted  the  helpless  from  his  private  means.  The  College 
for  the  United  States  is  in  a fair  way  of  progression ; an  authorized  agent  from 
the  Bishops  in  the  United  States  is  in  Rome,  and  it  would  appear  that  now  the 
only  question  is  as  to  the  locality  to  be  selected. 

Cardinal  Fieschi  died  at  Rome  on  the  6th  of  February:  and  subsequently 
Cardinal  Gazoli,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  Cardinal  Savelli  departed 
this  life.  These  deaths  have  made  the  number  of  vacancies  in  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege 12  or  13.  The  oldest  of  the  Cardinals,  is  the  Cardinal  Deacon,  His  Emi- 
nence Yincenzo  Macchi,  who  has  reached  the  advanced  age  of  88;  the  youngest 
is  Cardinal  Andrea,  aged  46. 

The  marriage  of  the  Count  Emilio  Massimo,  son  of  the  Duke  Massimo,  to  the 
Princess  Teresa,  daughter  of  the  Prince  Doria,  lately  took  place  at  the  chapel 
attached  to  the  Doria  Palace.  After  the  ceremony  the  newly  married  couple  in 
accordance  with  an  ancient  practice  of  the  Roman  nobility,  visited  the  confes- 
sion of  St.  Peter.  Arrived  in  the  Basilica,  they  first  knelt  before  the  altar  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  after  a short  time  spent  in  adoration,  they  proceeded 
to  kiss  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  St.  Peter,  and  touch  the  foot  with  their  fore- 
heads in  token  of  their  entire  submission ; they  then  knelt  in  prayer  before  the 
altar  of  the  confession,  and  terminated  their  visit  to  the  Basilica  by  praying  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Immediately  afterwards  the  noble  couple 
were  received  by  the  Holy  Father  at  a private  audience.  His  Holiness  has  con- 
ferred upon  Count  Emilio  the  title  of  Duke  de  Rignano,  which  is  one  belonging 
to  the  noble  house  of  Massimo.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  thus  kept  up  these  ancient 
usages  of  the  ages  of  faith. 

The  feast  of  St.  Anthony,  the  blessing  of  the  animals,  and  the  feast  of  th© 
Papal  chapel  held  at  the  Vatican  Basilica,  in  remembrance  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Holy  See  at  Rome  in  the  year  44,  took  place  on  the  17th  and  18th  of 
January.  On  the  20th  the  feast  of  St.  Sebastian  was  celebrated  in  the  Basilica, 
built  over  the  spot  where  the  Saint’s  martyrdom  was  completed.  This  church 
tands  on  the  Palatine  hill,  where  his  quasi  second  martyrdom,  by  arrows,  took 
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place.  The  festival  was  also  commemorated  at  the  following  churches:  St. 
Andrea  della  Yalle,  where  his  body,  having  been  purposely  thrown  into  a sewer, 
in  order  that  the  Christians  should  not  find  it,  was  discovered  by  Saint  Lucina ; 
at  the  Quatro  coronati , where  is  the  Saint’s  head ; at  Saint  Maria  in  Acquiro, 
where  one  of  his  arms  is  exposed;  at  St.  Peter-ad- Vincula,  where,  in  689,  the 
first  altar  was  raised  under  his  invocation ; at  the  church  of  St.  George  in  Vela- 
bro,  and  at  St.  Sebastian  in  the  Piazza  Paganica — in  all  these  churches  the  mo3t 
edifying  ceremonies  were  observed  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  this  truly  Chris- 
tian soldier.  The  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  miraculous  conversion  of  the 
Rev.  Pather  Ratisbonne  (formerly  a Hebrew),  was  commemorated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  crowded  congregations  at  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Delle  Fratte,  which 
was  beautifully  decorated  and  lighted  during  the  Triduo  by  the  Rev.  Fathers  of 
the  Minor  Friars  who  serve  this  church. 

It  is  announced  that  His  Holiness  has  appointed  Mgr.  Lucien  Bonaparte  as 
one  of  the  Pontifical  Prelates. 

The  Pontifical  Government  has  approved  the  plan  of  a French  company  for 
continuing  the  railway  from  Frascati  to  the  frontiers  of  N aples ; the  Roman 
railway  company  fully  expect  to  open  their  line  from  Rome  to  Civita  Vecchi  by 
the  1st  of  July  next. 

Spain. — A correspondent  of  the  Weekly  Register  of  the  20th  of  February 
thus  speaks  of  the  condition  of  things  in  Spain: — “ Another  change  of  Ministers 
since  I wrote  last,  and  a second  is  reported  as  about  to  take  place.  One  might 
get  a few  letters  ready  to  finish  oft*  in  case  of  being  hurried  at  last,  if  only 
politics  were  the  theme,  for  the  tale  has  been  for  several  months  the  same — re- 
port of  a ministerial  crisis;  report  contradicted;  report  confirmed;  then,  out 
goes  one  set,  and  in  comes  another,  the  new  one  offering  a programme  which 
promises  to  be  all  that  the  last  Ministry  was ; and  so,  by  only  remembering  the 
names,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  believe  no  change  has  taken  place.  The 
last  appointment  is  that  of  the  Marquis  Viluma  to  the  presidency  of  the  Senate, 
which  has  just  ended  the  discussion  on  the  address  to  the  throne,  and  adopted 
the  project  of  the  address  by  91  against  16 — the  minority  of  16  formed,  it  is 
said,  by  the  two  extreme  parties,  the  Progressists  and  Absolutists.  The  Com- 
mission appointed  to  carry  the  reply  to  the  address  to  the  Queen  was  received 
very  graciously  by  Her  Majesty,  and  her  repty,  as  ‘ a mother  and  as  a queen,’ 
reminds  me  that  I ought  to  amuse  your  readers  by  a description  of  the  ceremony 
on  the  day  of  the  presentation  of  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  to  the  Blessed  Mo- 
ther of  God.  On  referring  to  my  notes,  I find  the  account  would  be  too  long 
for  me  to  finish  it  to-day.  I must  therefore  defer  it  to  next  week,  for  it  is  much 
too  beautiful  to  be  curtailed.” 

Sardinia. — The  Turin  papers  announce  the  death  of  Mgr.  P.  Ravina,  Vicar- 
General  administering  the  diocese  in  the  name  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
Fransoni,  who  has  been  for  some  years  past  in  exile,  in  consequence  of  uphold- 
ing the  rights  of  the  Church  against  the  pretended  liberal  government  of  Count 
Cavour.  This  loss  (says  the  Campanile)  will  be  a severe  blow  to  the  exiled 
archbishop,  who  well  knew  the  high  qualities  of  a man  to  whom  he  was  attached 
as  an  intimate  and  faithful  friend. 

Malta. — The  foreign  papers  inform  us  that  Father  F.  Zappetti,  a Jesuit 
priest,  whose  sermons  gathered  large  congregations,  and  who  was  a very  popu- 
lar preacher  in  Malta,  some  time  since  left  Malta  for  Rome,  and  returned  to 
Malta  on  the  2d  instant,  in  the  French  steamer,  but  was  not  permitted  to  land, 
the  Governor,  Sir  Wm.  Reid,  having  given  to  the  marine  police  orders  to  that 
effect.  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Harpy  was  despatched  with  him,  with  orders  to  land 
him  in  Italy.  It  is  alleged  as  a pretext  for  this  outrage,  that  the  Rev.  Father 
had  indulged  in  language  not  very  favorable  to  the  English  government. 

Germany. — Catholic  Progress.  The  Univers  in  a late  number  thus  speaks  of 
the  progress  of  Catholicity  in  Germany : — “The  work  of  St.  Boniface  owes  its 
existence  to  the  grand  Catholic  association,  and  particularly  to  Count  Joseph  de 
Stolberg.  It  has  for  object  to  give  spiritual  and  material  succors  to  the  poor 
Catholics  of  Northern  Germany,  where  160,000  Catholics  live  amongst  some 
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6,000,000  Protestants.  In  1856,  a sum  of  175,390  thalers  (3fr  G5c.)  was  dis- 
tributed by  the  society.  This  amount  sufficed  to  endow  thirty-six  permanent 
missions,  to  establish  Catholic  schools  in  thirty-six  parishes,  and  to  give  fresh 
life  to  several  missions  which  were  on  the  point  of  exhaustion.  Amongst  the 
Catholic  societies  which  are  generously  sustained  by  Austria,  figure — 1.  “ The 
mission  of  Central  Africa,”  which  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mgr.  Knob- 
lecher,  and  has  for  object  the  conversion  of  the  Copts.  A college  with  thirty- 
three  pupils  exists  at  Sondan.  2.  “ The  Association  of  the  Immuculate  Con- 
ception,” which  was  formed  last  year  under  the  presidency  of  M.  de  Hurter ; it 
has  for  aim  to  assist  poor  Catholics  spread  over  the  Turkish  empire.  3.  “The 
Mechitaristes,”  which  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  orders  of  the  church, 
represents  Christianity  in  Armenia  and  Persia.  The  influence  of  these  monks 
is  great  in  the  East,  and  they  preserve  it  by  great  literary  as  well  as  missionary- 
activity.  Their  central  establishment  is  in  Vienna.  In  addition  to  these 
associations  figures  the  “ Gesellenverein,”  established  in  Cologne,  but  which 
has  spread  over  all  Germanj\  In  Vienna  4,000  workmen  are  members  of  this 
association,  which  has  for  aim  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes.  The 
“Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Good  Books”  also  gains  daily  in  extension. 
The  “Society  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,”  was  established  last  year  in  Vienna; 
it  has  for  object  to  provide  Christian  burial  for  the  poor  and  for  strangers. 

India. — We  abstract  the  following  from  a letter  addressed  to  the  Very 
Reverend  Pro  Vicar  Secretary:  “The  Reverend  Father  Bonaventura  visited, 
by  the  order  of  his  superior,  the  Catholics  of  Mooltan  and  Shilkarpore.  In  the 
former  place  there  were  about  six-hundred  Catholics,  and  a great  number  of 
them  are  attached  to  the  government  service  in  the  army.  We  regret  to  say 
that  the  artillerymen,  though  stationed  there  long  ago,  have  not  yet  been  pro- 
vided by  government  with  an  appointed  Catholic  chaplain.  The  Catholics 
greatly  rejoiced  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Rev.  Father  Bonaventura  has  been  for 
six  days  continually  engaged  in  ministering  to  them  the  sacraments  of  Penance, 
Eucharist,  and  Baptism.  He  received  into  our  holy  church  a Protestant  ser- 
geant. The  same  labor  for  the  priest,  and  the  same  joy  for  the  Catholics,  was 
at  Shikarpore,  where,  among  other,  he  baptized  one  Hindoo  orphan.  In  Suk- 
kur  he  met  with  about  one  hundred  Catholics,  and  there  he  baptized  another 
Hindoo.” 

Austria. — The  Correspondent  of  the  London  Standard  gives  the  following 
interesting  particulars  of  the  late  Prince  George  Francis  Lobkowitz,  who  lately 
died  at  Prague : Friday,  the  5th  of  February,  was  a memorable  day  for  the 
ancient  city  of  Prague.  The  entire  population  seemed  to  have  assembled  along 
the  spacious  “ Graben  ” to  witness  the  funeral  of  a man  who,  for  his  piety  and 
munificence  to  the  Church,  might  well  be  termed  the  Bohemian  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury. This  was  the  late  Prince  George  Francis  Lobkowitz.  After  passing 
through  a diplomatic  and  military  career  of  great  distinction,  he  retired  some 
years  ago  from  public  life  to  his  magnificent  palace  at  Prague,  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  practice  and  service  of  religion.  As  a knight  of  the 
Teutonic  Order  he  lived  an  unmarried  life  of  strict  celibacy,  and  nursed  the  sick 
himself  in  the  hospitals.  Here  it  was  his  custom  to  take  down  the  last  wishes 
of  the  expiring  victims  of  misery  and  see  them  fulfilled.  The  number  of  orphans 
he  thus  provided  for,  the  affiiction  he  thus  mitigated,  the  tears  he  thus  dried  up, 
is  alone  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life.  Towards  himself  he  practiced  the  severest 
economy,  being  content  to  live  in  only  one  apartment  of  his  palace,  and  restrict- 
ing his  personal  expenses,  as  it  is  stated,  to  600  florins  a year.  In  this  manner 
he  was  enabled  to  give  away  the  considerable  sums  he  did  in  charity.  As  a 
proof  of  his  munificence  and  humility,  the  following  anecdote  will  suffice.  Last 
autumn,  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Prague,  Prince  Schwarzenburgh,  proposed 
to  Prince  Lobkowitz  an  excursion  together  to  Brussels,  on  a visit  to  his  sister 
the  Duchess  d’Arenburgh.  Prince  Lobkowitz  replied  that  he  must  first  consult 
his  Minister  of  Finance  to  see  if  he  could  afford  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
excursion.  The  result  was  that  he  declined  to  set  out  with  the  Cardinal- Arch- 
bishop because,  said  he,  he  had  not  300  florins  to  spare.  His  Eminence  accord- 
ingly  proceeded  to  Brussels  alone.  But  on  his  return  to  Prague,  what  was  his 
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surprise  to  be  waited  on  by  Prince  Lobkowitz  with  a donation  of  15,000  florins 
for  a new  seminary  just  founded  by  the  Archbishop.  One  condition,  said  the 
Prince,  he  should  attach  to  this  donation — viz.,  that  the  name  of  the  donor  should 
remain  a secret.  To  this  the  Archbishop  replied  that  if  the  Prince  survived 
him,  the  secret  should  not  transpire,  but  that  if  he  survived  the  Prince  he  should 
certainly  consider  himself  free  to  make  it  known.  The  Gray  Sisters  at  Prague 
owe  their  convent  and  revenues  entirely  to  the  munificence  of  Prince  George 
Francis  Lobkowitz.  It  is  also  worthy  of  record,  as  illustrating  the  truly 
mediaeval  spirit  of  piety  which  animated  this  saintly  man  in  times  like  the  pre- 
sent, that  he  not  only  gave  the  money  to  pay  for  the  above-mentioned  convent, 
but  actually  worked  himself,  with  his  own  hands  at  the  building  of  it.  It  was 
but  the  other  day  that  he  was  to  all  appearance  in  good  health,  and  went  to 
Holy  Communion  in  the  Loretto  Church  on  the  Kradchin.  Scarcely  had  he 
received  the  body  of  his  Redeemer  between  his  lips  than  he  was  struck  with 
apoplexy,  and  died  at  the  altar  rails.  The  death  of  such  a man  in  such  a manner 
has  created,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  a profound  sensation  in  Prague  and  the 
entire  country.  Upwards  of  thirteen  of  the  noblest  families  in  Austria  are 
placed  in  mourning  by  the  event.  The  funeral  of  the  deceased  Prince  was  one 
of  the  most  imposing  ever  seen  in  the  streets  of  Prague,  as  he  was  buried  with 
all  the  honors  due  to  him  as  a Prince,  a Teutonic  Knight,  and  a Colonel  in  the 
Austrian  service.  Besides  the  military,  the  entire  clergy,  secular  and  regular, 
with  the  Cardinal-Archbishop,  Prince  Schwarzenburgh,  at  their  head,  joined 
in  the  procession.  Near  the  hearse  walked  two  Teutonic  Knights  in  full 
costume,  followed  by  all  the  nobility  of  Prague.  The  late  Prince  George 
Francis  Lobkowitz  was  in  his  58th  year.  “A  prince  from  head  to  foot,”  says 
Dr.  Constantine  Hofler,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  History  at  the  University 
of  Prague,  in  an  eloquent  panegyric  of  the  illustrious  deceased  in  a local  news- 
paper, “a  true  knight  of  mercy,  as  cheerful  as  he  was  serious,  his  soul  was  never 
accessible  to  common  passions  and  impulses ; he  knew  but  one  end  in  life,  to 
live  like  a Christian — but  one  employment,  to  help  the  unfortunate  and  love  his 
neighbor.  Thus  he  lived  as  he  died,  and  died  as  he  lived — the  death  of  the  just, 
a consolation  for  his  princely  friends  and  relations,  a blessing  for  the  lowly,  an 
object  of  wonder  and  admiration  for  all.  Truly,  so  long  as  the  nobility  number 
such  men  in  their  bosom,  their  future  is  safe  amidst  every  storm.  Such  is  the 
aristocracy  of  birth  and  action,  of  earthly  possessions  and  the  acquisition  of 
heaven.” 

France. — The  trial  of  the  conspirators  to  assassinate  the  Emperor,  has  been 
the  chief  event  of  importance  during  the  last  month.  This  trial  has  brought  to 
light  many  particulars  which  prove  the  prisoners  to  be  adepts  in  the  art  of 
crime.  The  Procureur-General  in  opening  the  case,  stated  that  156  persons  had 
been  more  or  less  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  the  shells,  and  of  this  number 
five  had  been  killed.  The  prisoners  have  made  various  statements  since  their 
arrest.  Orsini  himself  says  that  he  and  Pierri  talked  of  assassinating  the  Em- 
peror as  long  ago  as  the  commencement  of  1857.  The  project  was  communicated 
to  Bernard  and  to  the  Englishman  Allsop;  some  overtures  are  said  to  have  been 
made  to  an  Italian  named  Carlotti. 

In  October,  1857,  Gomez  having  met  Orsini  and  Bernard  in  a street  in 
London,  the  former  asked  him  to  call  upon  him  at  No.  2,  Grafton  street. 
“During  this  visit,”  says  Gomez,  “Orsini  told  him  that  the  Prophet  (meaning 
Mazzini)  was  losing  power,  and  that  all  his  efforts  only  ended  in  getting  men 
shot  to  no  purpose;  and  then  he  proposed  to  him  to  join  in  a plan  which  he 
(Orsini)  had  invented,  to  get  up  a rising  in  Italy.”  From  this  period  they 
began  to  consider  how  to  get  some  shells  manufactured  to  kill  the  Emperor. 
Orsini  had  got  a model  made  in  wood  by  a turner,  but  being  a foreigner  it  was 
feared  that  he  would  not  easly  find  a manufacturer  in  England  who  would 
make  the  real  shells,  and  consequently  this  task  was  confided  to  Allsop.  Allsop 
then  applied  to  Mr.  Taylor,  an  engineer  at  Birmingham.  At  the  dictation  of 
Orsini,  Bernard  wrote  a note  containing  instructions  for  Mr.  Taylor.  This  note, 
dated  October  16,  1857,  is  annexed  to  the  proceedings  and  the  details  contained 
in  it  correspond  exactly  with  the  description  already  given  of  the  shells  that 
were  used  on  January  14.  Four  letters  written  by  Allsop  were  addressed  to 
Taylor  to  hasten  the  manufacture  of  the  “models,”  as  they  were  called.  These 
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letters  are  dated  from  Ginger  Hotel,  where  Allsop  was  staying  in  London  and 
bear  date  the  17th,  19th,  21st,  and  the  23d  of  November,  1867.  The  shells 
were  conveyed  into  France  from  England  where  they  were  made  under  the 
representation  that  they  were  a newly  invented  gas  apparatus.  The  fulminating 
powder  employed  for  this  purpose  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Orsini  himself, 
or,  at  least,  with  his  assistance.  He  placed  this  dangerous  substance  in  his 
carpet- bag,  after  having  wrapped  it  up  in  linen  and  paper,  which  he  damped 
from  time  to  time.  The  packages  thus  wetted  weighed  about  21  pounds 
While  in  Rue  Monthabor  he  dried  his  fulminating  powder,  first  by  exposing  it 
to  the  air,  and  then,  as  it  did  not  dry  fast  enough,  by  placing  it  near  the  fire. 
The  prisoners  since  their  apprehension  have  made  no  secret  of  their  intention  to 
kill  the  Emperor  in  order  by  means  of  a revolution  in  France,  to  bring  about 
the  independence  of  Italy.  They  have,  moreover,  when  examined  before  the 
judges  detailed  all  the  circumstance  of  the  plot,  and  stand,  even  upon  their  own 
evidence,  convicted  of  the  crime  of  which  they  are  charged.  After  a patient 
hearing,  they  were  found  guilty  of  the  charges  against  them  by  the  Assize 
Court  of  the  Seine,  but  from  this  they  have  appealed,  the  result  of  which  has 
not  yet  transferred.  Apart  from  this  trial,  there  has  been  little  else  of  import- 
ance in  political  affairs  during  the  last  month  in  the  Empire.  The  Church, 
however,  has  sustained  a severe  loss  by  the  death  of  Father  Ravignon,  so  dis- 
tinguished for  his  leaning  and  eloquence. 

England. — The  most  important  event  in  the  political  circle,  is  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Palmerston.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  the  government  on 
the  Conspiracy  Bill,  which  had  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  all  political  refugees 
from  England.  The  Earl  of  Derby  has  been  called  to  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  has  succeeded  after  some  delay  in  forming  a new  ministry.  What 
the  course  of  this  ministry  will  be,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  It  seems  not  to 
have  given  much  confidence  or  satisfaction,  judging  from  the  tone  of  the  Eng- 
lish journals  Derby  is  considered  as  weak  and  time-serving.  Whatever  may 
be  his  conduct  towards  other  governments,  it  is  believed  that  he  will  do  all  in 
his  power  to  conciliate  the  government  of  France. 

The  Oath  Bill  in  parliament  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion,  but  without 
any  definite  action.  The  ministry  was  defeated  on  the  Church  Rates  Abolition 
Bill,  which  was  carried  to  a second  reading  by  a majority  of  63  votes : also,  the 
Tenant  Right  Bill  had  a first  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  early 
part  of  February. 

Catholicity  in  England  is  every  day  making  new  progress.  Almost  every 
steamer  brings  accounts  of  new  conversions,  or  gives  some  new  evidence  of  our 
holy  faith  gaining  a more  permanent  hold  in  the  country.  The  first  profession 
of  an  Ursuline  Nun  in  Oft'ero,  since  the  Reformation,  took  place  on  the  21st  of 
January  last. 

Ireland. — The  most  interesting  and  important  event  of  the  month,  is  the 
trial  of  Father  Conway,  and  the  disagreement  of  the  jury  in  the  case,  which  is 
equivalent  to  an  acquittal.  It  is  stated  that  “there  were  six  Protestants  and 
six  Roman  Catholics  upon  the  jury.  All  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter  pro- 
nounced for  a verdict  of  guilty  upon  all  the  counts.  One  Roman  Catholic  con- 
curred with  them  in  respect  of  some  of  the  counts.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  was 
not  in  court  when  his  case  terminated,  having  left  the  court  immediately  after 
the  jury  retired.  The  reverend  gentleman  in  doing  so  manifested  the  greatest 
good  taste,  for  instead  of  leaving  in  the  ordinary  way  he  left  by  a side  passage 
in  order  to  avoid  going  into  the  hall,  where  there  was  a dense  assemblage  of 
people,  being  anxious  that  while  the  jury  were  deliberating  there  should  be  none 
of  those  demonstrations  in  his  favor  which  the  experience  of  the  past  week  con- 
vinced him  would  result  from  his  appearing  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  that 
waited  to  greet  him.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  beyond  description.” 

Important  Conversion. — The  Rev.  Hubert  De  Burgh,  B.  A.,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  was  received  into  the  Church  by  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Coffin,  at  the 
Redemptorists’  Church,  Clapham.  Mr.  De  Burgh  was  formerly  Chaplain  in 
the  Crimea,  and  one  of  the  recently-appointed  Army  Chaplains.  He  is  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  W.  De  Burgh,  D.D.,  of  Dublin,  well  known  as  the  author  of  various 
(Protestant)  theological  treatises,  and  Incumbent  of  the  church  built  several 
years  ago  at  Sandy  mount,  near  Dublin,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert. 
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Prosperity  of  Ireland. — The  Dublin  University  Magazine  thus  speaks  of  the 
improved  condition  of  Ireland: — The  rapid  strides  Ireland  has  made  in  material 
prosperity  since  1851  are  well  known ; it  is  not  so  commonly  understood  that 
decrease  in  crime  and  increase  in  wealth  have  in  this  interval  exactly  kept  pace 
with  each  other.  Such  is  the  fact.  During  the  years  1845-6-7-8  the  per  cent- 
age  of  crime  to  population  in  England  averaged  1,595.  In  Ireland,  during  the 
same  year,  it  averaged  3,274.  Thus,  the  tendency  to  crime  in  Ireland  ten  years 
ago,  was  double  what  it  was  in  England.  In  the  year  1855,  however,  the 
proportion  between  crime  and  population  in  the  two  countries  had  become 
nearly  equal,  as  in  that  year  there  were  only  eight  criminals  more  to  every 
100,000  of  population  in  Ireland  than  in  the  neighboring  country. 

Belgium. — The  correspondent  of  the  Weekly  Register , under  a recent  date 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  Belgium: — “The 
political  excitement  so  recently  evoked  by  the  conduct  of  the  Revolutionary 
party  in  Belgium  appears  to  be  fast  subsiding.  The  Chambers  have  this  week 
re-assembled;  and  before  a week  is  past,  some  light  may  probably  be  thrown  on 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  and  the  prospects  of  the  Catholic  party. 
Y arious  rumors  are  abroad.  Some  assert  that  the  Republican  party  are  press- 
ing measures  on  the  Government  of  a very  inconvenient  character,  and  threat- 
ening them  with  the  withdrawal  of  their  support  if  they  do  not  pursue  a very 
onward  course.  A Brussels  correspondent  of  the  Patrie  of  Bruges,  a very  vig- 
orous Conservative  journal,  gives  notice  of  a prematurely  discovered  plan  of  M. 
Rogier,  to  foment  a quarrel  between  M.  Dedecker  and  the  Catholic  party,  and 
thus  to  divide  the  opposers  of  his  Government.  This  attempt  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely; and  if  so,  the  discovery  of  it  will  disarm  it  of  its  power,  and  thus  do 
much  good.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  every  day  adds  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  Government,  and  to  the  hopes  of  the  Catholic  party.  It  is  more  and 
more  evident  that  a large  body  of  those  who,  at  the  late  election,  were  led  astray 
by  the  plausible  theory  that  politics  and  religion  should  be  kept  distinct,  are  now 
determined  to  proceed  no  further,  and  would  instantly  join  the  Catholic  party  if 
they  could  perceive  any  danger  to  the  Church.  In  a word,  the  more  the  prin- 
ciple is  becoming  understood  on  which  the  Government  has  come  into  power, 
the  fewer  its  supporters.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Catholic  minority  in 
the  Chambers  is  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  measures  of  a mischievous  character.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  soundest  members  of  the  Catholic  party  that  matters 
could  not  be  in  a better  position,  as  far  as  the  real  interests  of  the  Church  are 
concerned.’ 1 

Siam. — The  French  Government  has  recently  concluded  a treaty  with  Siam ; 
and,  careful  of  the  eternal,  as  well  as  the  commercial  interests  of  his  subjects, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  secured  great  advantages  in  this  respect. J The 
treaty  guarantees  to  the  French,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  the  right  to  practice 
their  religion  openly,  and  in  full  liberty,  and  build  churches  wherever  it  may 
be  agreed  on  between  the  French  authorities  and  those  of  Siam.  The  French 
missionaries  shall  have  full  liberty  to  preach  and  teach,  to  form  churches,  estab- 
lish academies  or  schools,  erect  hospitals  and  other  pious  edifices,  in  any  part  of 
Siam,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  State.  They  have  full  liberty  to  tra- 
vel in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  provided  they  have  with  them  letters  of  per- 
mission  from  the  French  Consul,  or,  in  his  absence,  from  their  Bishop,  the  pass- 
port to  be  visited  by  the  Governor  or  General  resident  in  Bankok. 

Canada. — The  Provincial  Parliament  is  at  present  in  session,  and  occupied 
chiefly  in  discussion  on  the  speech  from  the  throne.  During  this  discussion  Mr. 
McGee  made  a most  eloquent  and  able  address,  reviewing  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  dealing  in  severe  terms  on  the  old  enemy  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty — Orangeism.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  labors  of  this  talented 
gentleman,  since  he  removed  to  the  Canadian  soil,  is  a subject  of  much  gratifi- 
cation to  his  friends,  and  especially  to  the  readers  of  the  Metropolitan,  which 
formerly  numbered  him  among  it  most  able  contributors. 
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Domestic  Intelligence. — Affairs  of  the  Church. 

1.  Diocese  of  Hartford. — Consecration  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  McFar- 
land.— The  consecration  of  the  Eight  Key.  Francis  Patrick  McFarland  as 
Bishop  of  Hartford,  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  14th  of  February,  at  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Providence,  Ehode  Island.  We  take  the  following  condensed  account  of 
the  solemn  and  impressive  ceremonies  from  the  Providence  Journal: — There 
were  present  one  archbishop  and  seven  bishops,  viz:  Archbishop  Hughes,  of  N. 
York;  Bishop  Timon,  of  Buffalo;  Bishop  Loughlin,  of  Brooklyn;  Bishop  Mc- 
Closkey,  of  Albany;  Bishop  Bailey,  of  Newark;  Bishop  De  Goesbriand,  of 
Burlington;  Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  of  Boston;  and  Bishop  Bacon,  of  Portland. 
There  were  also  present  a large  number  of  priests,  among  whom  we  noticed  the 
following:  Kev.  Messrs.  McGeough,  Schenectady;  Carahan  and  Herbst,  Utica; 
McLoughlin,  Little  Falls;  Power,  Saugerties;  Quinn  and  McCloskey,  N.  York 
city;  Quinn,  Meriden;  Kelly,  Danbury;  Kelly,  Norwich:  Smith,  Mulligan, 
D.D.,  Hughes,  Y.  G.,  William  O’Reilly,  Y.  G.,  Sheridan,  Lamb,  Glennen,  Gay- 
nor,  Wallace,  LL.D.,  Synnott,  Delaney,  Duffy,  Gillick,  McCabe,  sen.,  O’Brien, 
and  others  whose  names  we  did  not  learn.  Amongst  the  laymen  we  noticed  Dr. 
O.  A.  Brownson.  The  number  of  spectators  gathered  upon  the  occasion  was 
very  large,  only  a small  portion  of  whom  were  able  to  get  into  the  church. 
Crowded  as  the  church  was,  the  congregation  was  remarkably  orderly  and  quiet, 
and  seemed  deeply  interested  in  the  entire  services,  prolonged  as  they  were 
through  four  hours. 

The  archbishop,  bishops,  bishop  elect,  and  the  clergy,  assembled  at  the  epis- 
copal residence  on  Fenner  street,  and  proceeded  in  procession  to  the  church,  en- 
tering on  High  street,  chanting  on  the  way. 

The  procession  having  reached  the  church,  Archbishop  Hughes,  as  consecrator, 
was  vested  in  full  pontificals.  Bishop  Timon  and  Bishop  Fitzpatrick  as  assist- 
ants, were  attired  in  rochets,  stoles,  copes,  and  mitres.  The  bishop  elect  put  on 
the  armict,  alb,  cincture,  and  stole,  crossed  upon  his  breast  as  a priest,  and  then 
took  the  cope.  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan  of  New  York,  notary  to  the  bishop  elect, 
read  the  apostolic  commission,  which  he  did  with  great  elegance  and  propriety. 
The  reading  of  the  bull  having  been  finished,  the  Archhishop  said  “ Thanks  be 
to  God !”  The  bishop  elect  then  knelt  and  read  the  usual  oath. 

•Of  all  the  succeeding  ceremonies,  the  most  impressive  was  the  prostration  of 
the  bishop  elect  upon  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  designed  to  be  emblematic 
of  the  interior  humiliation  of  the  soul  in  presence  of  the  infinite  majesty  of  God, 
and  of  the  prostration  of  the  Saviour  in  the  garden.  The  prayer  and  benedic- 
tion which  the  Archbishop,  towards  the  end  of  the  litanies,  pronounced  thrice 
over  the  bishop  elect,  who  still  remained  prostrate,  was  one  of  those  grand  and 
touching  rites  whose  effect  cannot  be  easily  described. 

Dr.  McFarland  was  born  in  Chambersburg,  Franklin  county,  Pa.,  in  1819. 
He  pursued  his  collegiate  and  theological  studies  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Emmitsburg,  Md.,  and  was  ordained  Priest  in  May,  1845.  During  the  year 
following  his  ordination  he  occupied  a professorial  chair  in  St.  John’s  college, 
Fordham.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  entered  upon  the  mission  in  Western 
New  York,  where  he  labored  zealously  and  successfully  during  some  four  years. 
Early  in  1852  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  John’s  church,  Utica,  a position 
which  he  adorned  with  his  conspicuous  ability,  and  which  he  has  unwillingly 
left  for  a higher  sphere  of  action. 
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2.  Diocese  of  Charleston. — Consecration  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Lynch. — 
The  consecration  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Lynch,  as  Bishop  of  Charleston,  took  place 
on  Sunday  the  14th  of  February,  in  the  Cathedral  at  Charleston.  The  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  officiated  as  consecrator,  assisted  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishops  of  Mobile,  Nashville  and  Savannah.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Mc- 
Gill, Bishop  of  Richmond,  preached  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  sermon  on  the 
occasion.  We  will  be  pleased  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  interesting  ceremo- 
nies in  the  next  number. 

3.  Diocese  of  Buffalo. — The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Timon  lately  visited  the 
Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels,  Niagara  county,  New  York,  where  he 
administered  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  to  several  persons,  and  preached  on 
the  occasion.  He  also  confirmed  40  children  at  the  little  chapel  attached  to  the 
orphanage  of  Limestone  Hill : and  on  the  same  occasion  received  the  religious 
profession  of  two  of  the  sisters  in  charge  of  the  orphanage. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  from  the  Buffalo  Aurora  that  the  malicious  suit 
brought  by  a few  rebellious  trustees,  illegally  chosen,  and  representing  not  over 
one-tenth  of  St.  Peter’s  congregation  of  Rochester,  has  been  decided  against  the 
applicants.  The  court  pronounced  that  Bishop  Timon  was  the  legal  owner  of 
the  church,  and  the  vestrymen  elected  by  the  majority  the  true  and  lawful 
board  of  vestry. 

4.  Diocese  of  Philadelphia. — Ordination. — Charles  J.  Schrader,  a student 
of  St.  Charles’  Seminary,  who  received  tonsure  and  minor  orders  in  December 
last,  was  lately  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  Priesthood,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Neumann. 

Confirmation. — The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Neumann  administered  the  Sacrament 
of  Confirmation  to  sixty-four  persons  in  Holy  Trinity  church,  Philadelphia, 
on  Sunday  last. 

Religious  Reception. — The  following  ladies  received  the  Habit  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd  from  the  hands  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Neumann, 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  on  the  4th  day  of  March : Miss  Mary  Power,  New  York — 
m Religion,  Sister  Mary  of  St.  Ann ; Miss  Ann  McMullen,  Brooklyn — Sister 
Mary  Gertrude;  Miss  Catharine  Murry,  Philadelphia — Sister  Mary  of  St. 
Ignatius ; Miss  Bridget  Whitehead — Sister  Mary  Patrick. 

5 Diocese  of  San  Francisco. — Extensive  grants  of  land  to  the  Church. — It 
will  be  a source  of  much  gratification  to  Catholics  generally  to  learn  that  by  a 
late  decision  of  the  TJ.  S.  Land  Commissioners  in  California,  that  the  Church 
has  been  confirmed  in  her  title  to  a large  amount  of  land  in  that  State.  This 
land  includes  all  the  old  Mission  buildings,  with  the  lots  on  which  they  stand, 
and  their  gardens  and  cemeteries.  The  names  of  the  Missions  are  as  follows : 
San  Fernando,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  Santa  Inez,  San  Gabriel, 
La  Purissima,  San  Luis  Rey,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Buenaventure,  San  Antonio, 
San  Miguel,  Carmel,  La  Soledad,  San  Francisco,  San  Juan  Bautista,  Solano, 
San  Rafael. 

In  addition  to  the  Mission  buildings  and  lots  of  these  places,  there  are  two 
large  ranches,  one  of  twenty  thousand  acres  in  Santa  Barbara  county,  and  one 
«f  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres  in  San  Luis  Obispo  co. 

\ Diocese  of  Pittsburg. — Religious  Reception. — The  following  young  ladies 
ltly  took  the  veil  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary’s,  in  Pittsburg : Sister  Mary 
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Ambrose  (Miss  Mary  Curran),  Sister  Mary  Achion  (Miss  Maria  Clarke),  Sister 
Mary  Appolonia  (Miss  Joanna  Leahy),  Sister  Mary  Sebastian  (Miss  Sarah 
Gillespie),  Sister  Mary  Eulalie  (Miss  Felecia  Deham),  Sister  Mary  Cyril  (Miss 
Mary  Clarke),  Sister  Mary  Nolasco  (Miss  Amelia  Kratzer). 

The  following  reception  took  place  some  time  since  at  the  Convent  of  Mercy, 
St.  Xavier’s,  Westmoreland  county:  Sister  Flavia  (Maria  Byrne),  and  Sister 
Mary  Berchmans  (Sarah  Hostetter),  made  their  solemn  profession.  Sister 
Mary  Ignatius  (Ellen  O’Donnell),  received  the  white  veil  on  the  same  occasion. 

7.  Diocese  of  Louisville. — Catholic  Female  Academy  and  Church  destroyed 
by  fire. — We  are  informed,  says  the  Louisville  Journal , that  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, February  20th,  about  four  o’clock,  the  Loretto  Female  Academy,  situated 
on  the  line  of  the  railroad  between  New  Haven  and  Lebanon,  Kentucky,  and 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  latter  place,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with 
the  church,  the  clothing  of  the  Sisters  and  scholars,  and  the  furniture.  In  fact, 
nothing  was  saved.  Happening  so  early  in  the  morning,  it  is  strange  that  no 
lives  were  lost,  but  we  are  happy  to  state  all  escaped  without  personal  injury. 
The  loss  will  not  fall  short  of  $30,000,  with  no  insurance.  Besides  this,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  libraries  in  the  State  was  destroyed,  some  of  the  volumes  of 
which  cannot  be  replaced  perhaps.  The  fire  was  purely  accidental. 


OBITUARY. — Death  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Loras . It  is  with  feelings  of  profound 
regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Loras,  Bishop  of  Dubuque. 
This  melancholy  event  took  place  on  the  morning  of  19th  Feb.  The  deceased  prelate 
had  several  severe  attacks  of  sickness  within  the  two  months  previous  to  his  death,  but 
his  last  illness  seemed  to  have  been  paralysis.  The  evening  before  his  death  he  had 
retired  to  his  room  about  eight  o’clock,  in  his  usual  health,  and  in  a few  hours  after 
he  was  found  in  an  insensible  condition  on  the  floor,  by  the  Rev.  Father  McCabe, 
who  had  been  attracted  to  his  room  by  the  moaning  of  the  deceased.  Every  possible 
assistance  was  rendered  but  without  effect;  he  continued  to  sink  until  the  following 
morning,  when  he  calmly  expired. 

“No  sooner  was  the  death  of  the  venerable  prelate  announced,”  says  the  Western 
8tart  “ than  crowds  of  sorrowing  people  thronged  his  house,  anxious  to  pay  their 
last  sad  tribute  of  respect  to  departed  worth; — young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant,  seemed  equally  anxious  to  testify  their  respect  for  their  father, 
friend,  and  benefactor.  We  think  we  state  correctly,  when  we  estimate  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  entire  population  of  Dubuque,  besides  hundreds  who  live  in  the  coun- 
try, visited  his  remains  during  the  two  days  he  laid  in  state  in  the  old  cathedral,  and 
certainly  the  manifestation  there  exhibited  was  most  edifying.”  The  body  of  the 
sainted  bishop  was  deposited  inside  the  sanctuary  and  in  front  of  the  altar  of  the 
new  cathedral  which  he  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  dedicated  before  his  death.  The 
deceased  was  born  at  Lyons,  France,  July,  1792,  died  February  19,  1858,  aged  66 
years.  Of  the  virtues  and  the  apostolic  labors  of  the  venerable  deceased,  we  have 
not  room  to  speak  at  present.  We  hope  to  be  able  at  no  distant  day  to  give  a de- 
tailed sketch  of  the  life  and  labors  of  the  lamented  prelate. 


Died,  recently  at  McSherrystown,  Pa.,  Sister  Clotilda,  in  the  20th  year  of  her 
age. — Also,  on  the  14th  of  March,  at  Mount  Hope,  in  our  own  city,  Sister 
Catharine  (Catharine  McGrath).  May  they  rest  in  peace.  / 
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Chapter  IV. — The  Pope  visits  the  hospitals , schools , and  other  institutions. — 
ire  grants  a general  pardon  to  all  political  prisoners. — The  intrigues  of  the 
enemies  of  social  order. — The  address  of  Mazzini . 

Pius  IX,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  by  personal  observation  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  various  institutions  of  Rome,  frequently  visited  these  institutions 
without  discovering  the  quality  of  his  person,  or  announcing  his  visit.  The 
hospitals,  schools  and  other  institutions  were  often  honored  by  his  presence  at 
moments  when  no  one  expected  him.  One  night  a person  in  a lay  habit  en- 
tered one  of  the  hospitals,  and  being  attracted  by  the  groans  of  a patient,  ap- 
proached the  bed  of  the  sufferer.  The  unfortunate  victim  of  disease  was  a 
French  artist,  who  feeling  that  he  had  only  a few  moments  to  live,  was  most 
anxious  for  the  services  of  a priest.  The  almoner  of  the  institution  was  sought 
for  in  vain;  but  the  visitor,  who  was  no  other  than  the  Pope  himself,  heard  the 
confession  of  the  dying  artist,  and  administered  to  him  the  last  sad  rites  of  re- 
ligion. The  following  day  the  almoner  was  dismissed. 

On  another  occasion,  two  persons  attired  as  priests,  arrived  in  a common  car- 
riage at  one  of  the  schools  and  asked  permission  to  be  shown  through  the  insti- 
tution. The  conductors  seemed  to  be  somewhat  annoyed  at  being  disturbed, 
and  said  that  the  Pope  would  not  like  strangers  to  be  admitted  during  the  school 
exercises  without  an  order.  “You  are  mistaken,  my  friends,”  said  the  Pope, 
with  a benevolent  smile,  throwing  open  his  cloak  and  making  himself  known. 
He  then  entered,  and  taking  a seat,  inquired  strictly  into  the  condition  of  the 
institution,  examined  the  pupils,  and  distributed  prizes  to  the  most  deserving. 
In  the  same  manner  he  visited  the  evening  schools,  which  had  been  established 
especially  for  artisans,  and  others,  who  being  employed  during  the  day  were 
prevented  from  attending  the  ordinary  schools. 

Other  institutions  were  visited  in  like  manner,  and  their  abuses  reformed  in 
the  most  summary  manner.  He  was  one  day  in  the  Police  Palace,  when  he 
observed  a number  of  country  people  who  had  been  kept  waiting  for  a long 
time  for  their  passports,  while  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  this 
department,  was  unnecessarily  absent.  The  Pope  sent  for  him,  and  after  mildly 
but  severely  reproving  him,  said  to  him : “ Now  give  these  poor  people  fifty 
14  NEW  SERIES. — YOL.  I.  NO.  IY. 
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pauls  (about  five  dollars  of  our  money)  for  the  time  you  have  robbed  them  of.ff 
The  officer  replied  that  he  had  not  fifty  pauls  wherewith  to  comply  with  the 
command.  “ I will  loan  you  the  sum,”  said  the  Pope,  **  and  it  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  your  salary.” 

Humane  and  merciful  to  every  form  of  suffering,  the  Pope  was  severe  to 
those  who  oppressed  or  defrauded  the  poor  or  afflicted.  Many  salutary  exam- 
ples might  be  given  of  the  dismissal  or  fine  of  officials  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
abuse  of  power;  they  were  taught  from  the  very  first  day  that  Pius  IX  as- 
cended the  pontifical  throne,  that  no  offence  against  charity  or  justice  would  go 
unpunished.  No  class  of  his  subjects  excited  in  his  breast  a livelier  compassion 
than  the  poor  imprisoned  debtors,  especially  those  who  had  been  the  victims  of 
fraud  or  the  tyranny  of  others.  To  these  his  visits  were  indeed  those  of  an 
angel  of  mercy.  Not  only  did  he  throw  open  the  doors  of  the  prison,  bat  he 
generously  supplied  them  with  the  means  of  present  support. 

But  we  must  now  pass  from  these  deeds,  which  so  strongly  marked  the 
benevolent  character  of  this  illustrious  pontiff,  to  those  acts  of  a public  or  po- 
litical bearing  that  distinguished  the  early  period  of  his  pontificate. 

Pius  IX,  from  the  moment  of  his  elevation  to  power,  kept  steadily  in  view, 
in  every  act  relative  to  his  temporal  sovereignty,  the  good  of  the  state  and  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  people.  To  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  af- 
flicted, to  soften  the  hard  lot  of  those  who  suffered,  even  when  the  suffering 
was  justly  inflicted,  has  been,  we  might  say,  his  ruling  passion.  As  a sovereign 
he  was  willing  to  obliterate  the  hand-writing  of  the  past,  and  to  say  to  the  err- 
ing child  of  folly  and  delusion,  in  the  language  of  his  Divine  Master:  “Go, 
sin  no  more.” 

Actuated  by  these  generous  feelings,  he  resolved  to  signalize  his  accession  by 
an  act  that  would  bring  light  and  happiness  upon  many  sorrowing  homes  and 
despairing  families.  At  the  time  of  his  election,  the  prisons  contained  many 
individuals  convicted  of  political  offences  against  the  government  during  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor.  These  he  determined  to  liberate,  being  fully  con- 
vinced that  this  act  of  grace  would  have  a more  salutary  influence  in  gaining 
their  allegiance  to  the  new  government  than  the  strict  severity  of  the  law.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  16th  of  July,  just  one  month  after  his  election,  Pius  IX  pub- 
lished the  following  decree  of  amnesty : 

“ Pius  IX  to  his  faithful  subjects:  salutation  and  apostolic  benediction.  In  these 
days,  when  our  heart  is  moved  to  see  public  joy  manifested  at  our  being  raised 
to  the  pontificate,  we  cannot  refrain  from  a feeling  of  grief  in  thinking  that  a 
certain  number  of  families  are  unable  to  participate  in  the  common  joy,  because 
they  bear  the  pain  of  some  offences  committed  by  some  one  of  their  members 
against  society,  against  the  sacred  rights  of  the  legitimate  prince.  We  now 
desire  to  cast  a look  of  compassion  on  the  inexperienced  youth  which  has  been 
led  away  by  deceitful  hopes,  in  the  midst  of  political  discord,  where  it  has  been 
rather  the  seduced  than  the  seducer.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  wish  to  stretch 
out  the  hand  and  offer  the  peace  of  the  heart  to  those  misguided  children  who 
will  evince  sincere  repentance.  Now  that  our  good  people  have  shown  to- 
wards us  their  affection  and  their  constant  veneration  for  the  Holy  See,  and  for 
our  person,  we  are  persuaded  that  we  may  pardon  without  danger.  We,  there- 
fore, ordain  that  the  commencement  of  our  pontificate  shall  be  solemnized  by 
the  following  act  of  sovereign  grace.”. 
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This  decree  is  followed  by  six  grants  of  pardon  to  the.  several  grades  of  po- 
litical offenders.  The  first  embraced  all  those  who  were  undergoing  punish- 
ment, provided  that  they  would  subscribe  to  a solemn  declaration  of  fidelity  to 
the  government  of  Pius  IX.  The  grant  also  extended  to  those  who  had  fled  to 
foreign  countries : these,  too,  were  permitted  td  return,  on  the  simple  condition 
of  making  a solemn  declaration  of  allegiance.  The  holy  father  concluded  this 
gracious  act  in  the  following  words : , 

“We  are  anxious  to  feel  a confidence  that  those  who  avail  themselves  of  our 
clemency  will  know  how  at  all  times  to  respect  their  duties  and  their  honor. 
We  hope,  moreover,  that  their  minds,  softened  by  our  pardon,  will  lay  aside 
their  civil  hatreds,  which  are  always  the  effect  of  political  passions,  in  order  to 
draw  closer  those  of  peace,  by  which  God  desires  that  all  the  sons  of  the  same 
Father  shall  be  united ; but  if  our  hope  be  deceived,  it  would  be  with  bitter 
pain  that  we  should  call  to  mind  that,  if  clemency  be  the  sweetest  attribute  of 
sovereignty,  justice  is  its  first  duty.” 

The  enthusiasm  that  followed  the  publication  of  this  decree  was  unbounded. 
It  touched  all  hearts  and  made  every  tongue  loud  in  the  praise  of  the  illustrious 
pontiff.  Vivas  rent  the  air;  blessings  and  prayers  followed  his  steps.  Proces- 
sions on  the  most  extended  scale,  with  banners  and  music,  thronged  the  streets 
of  Rome  and  moved  towards  the  Ouirinal,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope  the 
hean-felt  joy  and  gratitude  of  the  people  for  his  gracious  act  of  kindness.  The 
Holy  Father  came  forth  to  the  balcony  of  the  palace,  and  repeatedly  bestowed 
his  apostolic  benediction  on  the  vast  assembly.  The  conditions  of  pardon  were 
so  liberal,  that  all  without  exception  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Many 
of  those  who  had  fled  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state,  soon  returned  to  Rome. 
So  fervent,  apparently,  was  the  sincerity  of  those  who  were  the  recipients  of 
the  Holy  Father’s  bounty  on  this  occasion,  that  they  not  only  signed  the  pro- 
posed conditions,  but  even  added,  of  their  own  accord,  words  like  the  follow- 
ing : “ I swear  by  my  head  and  by  the  heads  of  my  children,  that  I will,  to 
death,  be  faithful  to  Pius  IX.”  “I  renounce  my  share  in  Paradise,  if  ever  I 
betray  the  oath  of  honor  which  binds  me  to  Pius  IX,”  &c.  But  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  sequel  that  some  of  those  at  least  who  were  loudest  in  their  declara- 
tions of  fidelity  to  Pius  IX,  were  foremost  among  those  who  subsequently 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  subverted  the  government  and  drove  the  Pontiff 
into  exile. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  enemies  of  law 
and  order  to  have  made  a demonstration  against  the  government  during  the  va- 
cancy of  the  papal  throne;  but  the  speedy  election  of  a successor  to  Gregory 
XVI  frustrated  their  designs.  The  means,  therefore,  adopted  to  accomplish 
their  purpose,  were  well  calculated  to  deceive  the  most  experienced  and  acute 
observers.  No  attempt  at  open  opposition  to  the  government  was  made.  On 
the  contrary,  the  loudest  professions  of  loyalty  were  heard  upon  every  occasion. 
Every  movement  in  the  way  of  reform,  every  concession,  no  matter  how  small, 
was  lauded  to  the  skies  and  made  the  subject  of  a grand  demonstration.  The 
vigilance  of  the  secret  societies,  which  had  ever  been  active,  was  now  redoubled. 
Revolutionary  committees  were  formed  m every  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
and  in  every  city  of  the  continent,  all  tending  to  Rome  as  a common  centre. 
Their  proceedings  were  directed  by  men  who  studied  revolution  as  a science, 
who  calculated  every  measure  before  attempting  its  execution.  Of  this  the 
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reader  may  judge  from  the  following  extracts  of  an  address  issued  by  Mazzini 
in  the  fall  of  1846,  from  Paris,  to  his  friends  in  Italy : 

“ In  great  countries  it  is  by  the  people  we  must  go  to  regeneration ; in  yours, 
by  the  princes.  It  is  easy.  The  people  yet  in  servitude  can  only  sing  of  their 
wants.  Profit  by  the  least  concession  to  assemble  them,  were  it  only  to  testify 
gratitude.  Fetes,  songs,  assemblies,  numerous  relations  among  persons  of  dif- 
ferent opinions,  suffice  to  make  ideas  gush  out,  to  give  the  people  a feeling  of 

their  strength,  and  render  them  exacting Italy  is  still  what  France 

was  before  the  revolution  ; she  wants  her  Mirabeau,  her  Lafayette,  and  others. 
A great  lord  may  be  held  back  by  his  material  interest,  but  he  may  be  taken  by 
vanity.  Leave  him  the  first  place  while  he  will  go  with  you.  There  are  few 
who  would  go  to  the  end.  The  essential  thing  is,  that  the  goal  of  the  great 
revolution  be  unknown  to  them  ; let  us  never  let  them  see  more  than  the  first  step . 
. . . . Do  not  attack  the  clergy,  neither  in  fortune  nor  orthodoxy.  Pro- 

mise them  liberty,  and  you  will  see  them  marching  with  you.  In  Italy,  the 
people  are  yet  to  be  created.  Speak  often  and  everywhere  of  their  misery  and 
wants.  The  people  do  not  understand;  but  the  active  part  of  society  is  pene- 
trated by  these  sentiments  of  compassion  for  the  people,  and  sooner  or  later 

acts.  Learned  discussions  ar£  neither  necessary  nor  opportune 

Liberty,  rights  of  man,  progress,  equality,  fraternity,  are  what  the  people  will 
understand,  especially  when  opposed  to  the  words  despotism,  privileges,  tyranny, 
slavery,  &c.  The  difficulty  is  not  to  convince  the  people,  but  to  get  them  to- 
gether. The  day  of  their  assembly  is  the  day  of  a new  era.  Accept  all  who 
offer  themselves  to  you;  whoever  will  make  one  step  forward  must  be  yours 
till  he  quits  you.  If  a king  makes  a liberal  law,  applaud  him,  and  look  for  that 
which  must  follow.  If  a minister  shows  intention  of  progress,  proclaim  him 
as  a model.  If  a lord  shows  discontent,  put  yourself  under  his  direction.  . . 

. . All  persons  who  are  disaffected  may  serve  the  cause  of  progress  by  giv- 

ing them  a new  direction.  The  army  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  spread  of 
socialism,  but  it  must  be  paralyzed  by  the  diffusion  of  liberal  views  among  the 
people.  When  once  public  opinion  has  imbibed  the  idea  that  the  army  must 
in  no  instance  interfere  with  internal  politics,  and  must  respect  the  people,  you 
may  jnarch  with  it,  and  even  against  it,  without  danger.  The  clergy  have  only 
half  the  social  doctrine.  They  wish  like  ourselves  for  fraternity,  which  they 
call  charity.  But  its  hierarchy  is  the  embodiment  of  authority,  that  is,  des- 
potism. Try  to  make  equality  penetrate  the  Church,  and  all  will  go  well. 
Clerical  power  is  personified  in  the  Jesuits,  the  odium  of  whose  name  is  a 

power  for  the  socialists.  Make  use  of  it Associate!  Everything 

is  in  this  word.  The  secret  societies  give  irresistible  strength  to  the  party  that 
can  call  upon  them.  When  these  societies,  receiving  a command  to  spread  an 
idea  and  make  it  public  opinion,  shall  be  able  to  concert  a movement,  they  will 
find  the  old  building  pierced  in  every  part,  and  falling,  as  if  by  a miracle,  at  the 
breath  of  progress.  They  will  be  astonished  themselves  to  see  flying  before  the 
single  power  of  opinion,  kings,  lords,  the  rich,  the  priests,  all  who  formed  the 
body  of  the  old  social  edifice.  Courage,  then,  and  perseverance !” 

The  reader  will  see  in  the  sequel  how  faithfully  the  line  of  policy  here  laid 
down  by  Mazzini,  was  adhered  to  in  every  stage  of  the  revolution  until  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  government.  A band  of  reckless  and  insane  revolutionists 
had  congregated  at  Rome  from  every  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  sworn  to 
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destroy  every  form  of  government  that  stood  in  the  way  of  their  mad  ambition. 
They  were  the  more  dreaded  and  the  more  difficult  to  be  detected,  because  they 
moved  under  the  disguise  of  the  most  devoted  loyalty.  No  overt  act  was  com- 
mitted. Their  plan  of  operation  was,  first  to  flatter  and  cajole ; to  inflame  the 
public  mind  by  exciting  the  most  extravagant  hopes  of  reforms,  which  no  rea- 
sonable mind  could  expect;  then  to  seduce  every  class  of  individuals,  even  fe- 
males, that  could  in  any  manner  serve  their  purpose.  Finally,  when  their 
strength  was  fully  matured,  they  threw  off  the  mask,  and  turned  against  the 
generous  pontiff  and  his  government,  as  instruments  of  destruction,  the  very 
reforms  which  they  had  so  loudly  applauded,  and  which  he  had  voluntarily 
conceded. 

The  secret  societies  were  the  medium  through  which  they  sought  to  accom- 
plish their  purposes.  In  the  history  of  human  wickedness,  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  atrocious  than  the  code  which  governed  these  institutions  of  terror 
during  this  period.  We  subjoin  a short  extract  from  what  appears  to  have 
been  a constitution  of  one  of  these  societies,  as  published  in  the  Cantalupo  of 
Naples  about  this  time : 

“ The  society  is  formed  for  the  indispensable  destruction  of  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  peninsula,  and  to  form  a single  state  of  Italy  on  republican  prin- 
ciples  Members  who  will  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  secret  socie- 

ties, and  those  who  unvail  its  mysteries,  shall  be  poignarded  without  remission. 
The  secret  tribunal  shall  pronounce  the  sentence,  and  appoint  one  or  two  of  its 
associates  for  its  immediate  execution.  The  associate  who  shall  refuse  to  exe- 
cute the  sentence,  shall  be  held  perjured,  and  as  such,  shall  be  put  to  death  on 
the  spot . If  the  victim  succeeds  in  escaping,  he  shall  be  pursued  incessantly  in 
every  place,  and  shall  be  struck  by  an  invisible  hand,  were  he  sheltered  on  the 
bosom  of  his  mother  or  in  the  tabernacle  of  Christ.  The  tribunal  shall  be  compe- 
tent not  only  to  judge  the  guilty,  but  to  put  to  death  all  persons  whom  it  shall 
devote  to  death.” 

That  this  was  not  unmeaning  language,  is  attested  by  the  innumerable  public 
and  private  assassinations  which  took  place  in  various  parts  of  Italy  during  the 
three  years  succeeding  the  election  of  Pius  IX.  “'The  invisible  hand”  did 
strike ; and  those  who  could  not  be  seduced  from  the  path  of  duty,  the  poignard 
removed.  With  such  insidious  enemies  as  these  surrounding  the  throne,  warp- 
ing themselves  into  the  various  branches  of  the  government,  the  army  and  the 
schools,  poisoning  the  ear  of  youth,  we  will  not  be  surprised  to  witness  the 
final  triumph  of  socialism  and  the  overthrow  of  order. 

The  generous  policy  of  the  Pope  filled  the  minds  of  some  with  just  appre- 
hension and  alarm.  Even  those  eminent  for  their  position  questioned  the  pro- 
priety of  his  late  act  of  clemency.  They  remembered  the  amnesty  of  1831, 
which  had  only  given  rise  to  extravagant  protestations  of  fidelity  and  new  plots 
and  intrigues.  Pius  IX,  however,  measuring  things  only  by  the  noble  im- 
pulses of  his  own  generous  heart,  resolved  to  persevere  in  his  mission  of 
clemency  and  reform.  M. 

To  be  continued. 
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THE  FOOT  OF  THE  CROSS;  OR,  THE  SORROWS  OF  MARY. 

By  Frederick  William  Faber,  D.  D. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a perusal  of  the  advance  sheets  of  this 
excellent  volume.  Like  the  previous  works  of  this  illustrious  author,  it 
abounds  in  numerous  subjects  for  holy  and  profitable  meditation,  warm- 
ing the  heart  to  devotion,  and  kindling  in  it  the  tenderest  sentiments  of 
filial  affection  towards  the  sweet,  the  sorrowing  Mother  of  God.  “ It 
is,”  to  use  the  language  of  a judicious  writer,  “like  one  long,  sacred 
poem,  melting  into  prayer,  soaring  into  the  heights  of  divine  truth, 
carrying  us  on  with  its  sweet  pathos,  now  drawing  from  our  hearts  tears 
of  compunction,  now  filling  us  with  loving  wonder,  now  aweing  by  the 
shadow  of  the  untold  woes  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  finally  leaving 
us  with  a deeper,  more  tender,  and  more  intelligent  love  of  her,  who  is 
both  the  * mater  dolorosa 7 and  the  ‘consolatrix  afflictorum.,  ” 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  in  the  present  connection  to  write  a review 
of  the  work ; but  simply  to  select  from  its  pages  a chapter  for  the  edi- 
fication of  our  readers;  to  invite  them  during  this  beautiful  month  of 
May,  while  they  contemplate  the  glory  and  triumph  of  Mary,  also  to 
contemplate  her  at  “the  Foot  of  the  Cross;” — to  remind  them  that  if 
they  would  participate  in  the  joys  and  happiness  of  Mary,  they  must 
also  share  in  “the  Sorrows  of  Mary:” 

THE  SECOND  DOLOR. — THE  PLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT. 

The  Flight  into  Egypt  has  always  been  a fountain  of  poetry  and  art  in  the 
Church  at  large,  while  it  has  been  a source  of  tears  and  of  rich  contemplation 
to  religious  souls.  It  is  not  only  that  the  mystery  is  so  exceedingly  beautiful  in 
itself ; but  the  Gentiles  have  loved  to  regard  it  as,  after  the  Epiphany,  the  be- 
ginning of  our  Lord’s  dealings  with  them.  He  flies  from  his  own  people  to 
take  refuge  in  a heathen  land.  He  consecrates  by  His  presence  that  very  land 
which  had  been  the  great  historical  enemy  of  the  chosen  people,  and  which 
was,  as  it  were,  the  express  type  of  all  heathen  darkness.  Amid  those  be^ 
nighted  Gentiles  He  finds  a peaceful  home,  where  no  persecutions  trouble  the 
even  tenor  of  His  childish  life.  The  idols  fall  from  their  niches  as  He  moves. 
A power  goes  out  into  the  rich  Nile-valley,  nay,  overflows  it,  and  runs  far  into 
the  yellow  sands  of  the  desert,  sanctifying  and  setting  apart  the  whole  region 
as  a future  Church,  as  a blossoming  wilderness,  as  a barren  mystical  paradise 
populous  with  saints.  The  fathers  of  the  desert  are  to  pass  into  a Christian 
proverb  throughout  the  magnificent  West,  a phenomenon  which  men  will  never 
be  weary  of  admiring,  a living  discipline,  an  enduring  academy,  in  which  all 
future  generations  of  Catholic  saints  are  to  be  brought  up  and  to  take  their  de- 
grees. Thus  the  Gentile  West  has  loved  to  accumulate  traditions  about  the 
Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Sojourn  there,  and  the  Return. 

If  there  is  not  peace  in  sequestered  Nazareth,  where  shall  we  find  it?  Can 
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the  eye  of  jealous  power,  quickened  by  (he  acute  discernment  of  selfish  fear, 
find  out  the  Holy  Child  amid  the  many  children  of  that  retired  village?  The 
evil  one  will  see  to  that  we  may  be  sure.  Peace  is  not  the  inheritance  either  ot 
Jesus  or  Mary-  It  is  true  that  he  is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  but  not  of  such  peace 
as  earth  dreams  of.  Mary  has  but  lately  reached  her  home.  Her  heart  is  bro- 
ken. She  needs  rest.  It  shall  come  to  her  in  the  time  of  rest,  but  otherwise 
than  might  have  been  expected.  In  the  dead  of  night  the  Lord  appeared  in 
sleep  to  Joseph,  the  keeper  of  heaven’s  best  treasures  on  earth,  and  bade  him 
rise,  and  take  the  Child  and  His  Mother,  and  fly  into  Egypt.  The  three  kings 
had  gone  back  to  the  east  without  letting  Herod  know  whether  they  had  found 
the  new-born  king,  and  who  He  was.  Herod  had  bidden  them  return  to  him ; 
but  Scripture  does  not  tell  us  that  they  had  promised  to  do  so;  or  if  they  had, 
the  commandment  of  God,  which  came  to  them  in  a dream,  superseded  the 
promise  they  had  made.  Tyranny  was  not,  however,  to  be  so  balked,  and,  les* 
it  should  miss  its  aim,  involved  all  Bethlehem  in  blood  by  the  massacre  of  the 
Innocents.  Oh,  Mary  1 see  what  a stern  sister  thou  hast  been  to  those  poor 
mothers  of  Bethlehem,  who  saw  thee  on  Christmas  Eve  wandering  homeless 
through  their  streets,  they  perhaps  fondling  their  little  ones  at  their  doors! 
What  a concourse  of  wailing  sounds  rose  to  heaven  from  that  narrow  hill-top, 
while  the  gutters  of  the  streets  ran  down  with  blood ! It  was  the  law  of  the 
Incarnation,  the  law  that  was  round  the  gentle  Jesus,  which  was  beginning  to 
work.  Dearest  Lord!  His  great  love  of  us  had  already  broken  His  Mother’s 
heart  It  was  now  desolating  the  happy  hearths  of  Bethlehem,  and  staining 
its  inhospitable  doorposts  with  blood.  And  all  to  keep  Himself  for  Calvary, 
where  he  was  to  shed  with  a thousand-fold  more  cruel  suffering  His  Precious 
Blood  for  us ! 

The  night  was  dark  and  tranquil  over  the  little  town  of  Nazareth,  when  Jo- 
seph went  forth.  No  commandment  of  God  ever  found  such  promptitude  in 
highest  saint  or  readiest  angel  as  this  one  had  found  in  Mary.  She  heard  Jo- 
seph’s words,  and  she  smiled  on  him  in  silence  as  he  spoke.  There  was  no 
perturbation,  no  hurry,  although  there  was  all  a mother’s  fear.  She  took  up  her 
treasure,  as  He  slept,  and  went  forth  with  Joseph  into  the  cold  starlight;  for 
poverty  has  few  preparations  to  make.  She  was  leaving  home  again.  Terror 
and  hardship,  the  wilderness  and  heathendom,  were  before  her;  and  she  con- 
fronted all  with  the  calm  anguish  of  an  already  broken  heart.  Here  and  there 
the  night- wind  stirred  in  the  leafless  fig  trees,  making  their  bare  branches  nod 
against  the  bright  sky,  and  now  and  then  a watch-dog  bayed,  not  because  it 
heard  them,  but  from  the  mere  nocturnal  restlessness  of  animals.  But  as  Jesus 
had  come  like  God,  so  He  went  like  God,  unnoticed  and  unmissed.  No  one  is 
ever  less  missed  on  earth  than  He  on  whom  it  all  depends. 

The  path  they  took  was  not  the  one  which  human  prudence  would  have 
pointed  out  to  them.  They  returned  upon  the  Jerusalem  road  they  had  so  lately 
trodden.  But,  avoiding  the  Holy  City,  they  passed  near  Bethlehem,  as  if  His 
neighborhood  should  give  a blessing  to  those  unconscious  Babes  that  were  still 
nestling  warmly  in  their  mothers’  arms.  Thus  they  fell  into  the  road  which 
leads  into  the  wilderness,  and,  Joseph  going  before,  like  the  shadow  of  the  Eter- 
nal Father,  they  crossed  the  frontier  of  the  promised  land  far  on  until  they  were 
lost  to  the  eye,  like  specks  on  the  desert  sand.  Two  creatures  had  carried  the 
Creator  into  the  wilderness,  and  were  taking  care  of  Him  there  amid  the  stony 
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sands  of  the  unwatered  gullies.  Sunrise  and  sunset,  the  glittering  noon  and 
purple  midnight,  the  round  moon  and  the  colored  haze,  came  to  them  in  the 
desert  for  many  a day.  Still  they  travelled  on.  They  had  cold  to  bear  by 
night,  and  a sun  from  which  there  was  no  escape  by  day.  They  had  scanty 
food,  and  frequent  thirst.  They  knew  whom  they  were  carrying,  and  looked 
not  for  miracles  to  lighten  the  load  they  bore. 

Old  tradition  said  that  one  night  they  rested  in  a robber’s  cave.  They  were 
received  there  with  rough  but  kind  hospitality  by  the  wife  of  the  captain  of  the 
band.  Perhaps  it  was  her  sorrow  that  made  her  kind ; for  it  is  often  so  with 
women.  Her  sorrow  was  a great  one.  She  had  a fair  child,  the  life  of  her 
soul,  the  one  gentle,  spotless  thing  amid  all  the  lawlessness  and  savage  life 
around.  Alas!  it  was  too  fair  to  look  at;  for  it  was  white  with  leprosy.  But 
she  loved  it  the  more,  and  pressed  it  the  more  fondly  to  her  bosom,  as  mothers 
are  wont  to  do.  It  was  more  than  ever  her  life  and  light  now,  because  of  its 
misfortune.  Mary  and  Jesus,  the  robber’s  wife  and  the  leprous  child,  together 
in  the  cave  at  nightfall!  how  fitting  a place  for  the  Redeemer!  How  sweet  a 
type  of  the  Church  which  He  has  founded  ! Mary  asked  for  water,  that  she 
might  wash  our  Blessed  Lord,  and  the  robber’s  wife  brought  it  to  her,  and  Jesus 
was  washed  therein.  Kindness,  when  it  opens  the  heart,  opens  the  eyes  of  the 
mind  likewise.  The  robber’s  wife  perceived  something  remarkable  about  her 
guests.  Whether  it  was  that  there  was  a light  round  the  head  of  Jesus,  or  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  spoke  in  the  tones  of  Mary,  or  that  the  mere  vicinity  of  so  much 
holiness  strangely  affected  her,  we  know  not : but,  in  much  love  and  with  some 
sort  of  faith,  the  mother’s  heart  divined ; — earth  knows  that  maternal  divination 
well.  She  took  away  the  water  Mary  had  used  in  washing  Jesus,  and  washed 
her  little  leprous  Dimas  in  it,  and  straightway  his  flesh  became  rosy  and  beau- 
tiful as  mother’s  eye  could  long  to  see  it.  Long  years  passed.  The  child  out- 
grew its  mother’s  arms.  It  did  feats  of  boyish  daring  on  the  sands  of  the 
wilderness.  At  last  Dimas  was  old  enough  to  join  the  band ; and  though  it 
seems  he  had  to  the  last  somewhat  of  his  mother’s  heart  about  him,  he  led  a life 
of  violence  and  crime,  and  at  length  Jerusalem  saw  him  brought  within  her 
gates  a captive.  When  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  burning  with  fever,  parched 
with  agony,  he  was  bad  enough  to  speak  words  of  scorn  to  the  harmless  Suf- 
ferer by  his  side.  The  Sufferer  was  silent,  and  Dimas  looked  at  Him.  He  saw 
something  heavenly,  something  unlike  a criminal,  about  Him,  such  perhaps  as 
his  mother  had  seen  in  the  cave  three-and-thirty  years  ago.  It  was  the  Child 
in  the  water  of  whose  bath  his  leprosy  had  been  healed.  Poor  Dimas ! thou 
hast  a worse  leprosy  now,  that  will  need  blood  instead  of  water!  Faith  was 
swift  in  its  work.  Perhaps  his  heart  was  like  his  mother’s,  and  faith  a half 
natural  growth  in  it.  He  takes  in  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  taunts,  the 
outrages,  the  blasphemies,  the  silence,  the  prayer  for  their  pardon,  the  wishful 
look  cast  upon  himself  by  the  dying  Jesus.  It  is  enough.  Then  and  there  he 
must  profess  his  faith;  for  the  Mother’s  prayers  are  rising  from  beneath,  and 
the  sinner  is  being  enveloped  in  a very  cloud  of  mercy.  Lord ! remember  me 
when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom ! See  how  quickly  he  had  outrun  even 
some  of  the  apostles.  He  was  fastened  to  the  cross  to  die,  and  he  knew  it  was 
no  earthly  kingdom  in  which  he  could  be  remembered.  This  day  shalt  thou  be 
with  Me  in  paradise!  Paradise  for  thy  cave’s  hospitality,  poor  young  robber! 
And  Jesus  died,  and  the  spear  opened  His  heart,  and  the  red  stream  sprang  like 
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a fresh  fountain  over  the  limbs  of  the  dying  robber,  and  though  his  mother  from 
the  cave  was  not  there,  his  new  Mother  was  beneath  the  cross,  and  she  sent 
him  after  her  Firstborn  into  paradise,  the  first  of  that  countless  family  of  sons 

who  through  that  dear  Blood  should  enter  into  glory 

How  wonderful  must  have  been  the  thoughts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  as  they 
wandered  over  those  scenes  of  God’s  past  mercies,  past  judgments,  past  gran- 
deurs! We  may  reverently  follow  them  in  our  meditations,  but  it  would  be 
hardly  reverent  to  write  our  guesses  down.  It  was  a journey  of  hardship  and 
fatigue.  At  last  they  reached  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  saw  the  waters 
that  lay  between  Egypt  and  themselves.  We  can  hardly  conceive  that  they 
did  not  as  it  were  reconsecrate  by  their  presence  the  exact  scene  of  the  Exodus, 
wherever  it  was.  Thence  it  would  be  most  likely  that  they  would  follow  the 
coast,  and  round  the  gulf  by  Suez,  and  so  pass  on  to  Heliopolis,  now  truly,  for 
some  years  to  come,  to  be  the  City  of  the  Sun.  Tradition  speaks  of  trees  that 
bowed  down  their  leafy  heads,  inclining  their  branchless  stems,  to  shade  with 
their  fanlike  plumes  the  Mother  and  the  Child.  It  speaks  also  of  the  uncouth 
images  of  the  heathen  gods  which  tumbled,  like  Dagon,  from  their  pedestals, 
when  the  True  God  went  by.  There,  on  the  banks  of  that  old  river  where 
Moses  wrought  his  miracles,  amid  crowds  of  benighted  idolaters,  and  in  all  the 
straitnesses  of  poverty,  the  Hebrew  strangers  dwelt,  for  seven  years,  for  five 
years,  or  for  two  years  and  a half,  as  different  authorities  maintain.  Joseph  pur- 
sued his  trade  of  carpenter,  and  Mary  doubtless  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
modest  household,  while  Jesus  unfolded  his  infantine  beauties  day  after  day, 
more  delicate  and  lovely  a thousand  times  in  His  human  loveliness  than  the 
fairest  snowy  lotus  that  was  ever  cradled  on  the  bosom  of  the  Nile. 

During  those  years  that  Egyptian  city  was  the  centre  of  the  world.  The 
garden  of  Eden  was  as  nothing  to  it  in  beauty  or  in  gifts.  Thither  were  the 
angels  gathered  in  multitudes  to  wonder  and  adore.  Thither,  though  men  knew 
it  not,  went  all  the  world’s  prayers,  its  sighs,  its  secret  expectations.  Thither 
also  went  the  voices  of  pain  and  sorrow  in  Heliopolis  itself,  into  God’s  ear,  and 
that  a human  ear,  in  the  next  street  or  in  the  selfsame  house.  Supernatural 
actions  of  consummate  sanctity,  and  of  infinite  value,  were  pouring  forth  day 
and  night  from  the  Human  Soul  of  Jesus  in  more  abundant  volume  than  the 
Nile-flood  at  its  highest,  meriting  graces  which  should  carry  fertility  over  the 
whole  wilderness  of  a fallen  world.  Beautiful  also  was  the  heart  of  Mary  dur- 
ing those  years.  Her  holiness  was  rising  perpetually,  her  union  with  God,  the 
closeness  of  which  was  already  far  beyond  what  any  technical  term  in  mystical 
theology  can  express,  grew  closer  and  closer ; so  that  the  Mother  seemed  to  be 
wellnigh  identified  with  the  Son,  in  spite  of  that  whole  infinity  which  always 

lay  between  them,  as  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature 

So  the  appointed  years  ran  out;  and,  when  Herod  was  dead,  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  to  Joseph  in  sleep,  saying.  Arise,  and  take  the  Child  and  His 
Mother,  and  go  into  the  land  of  Israel.  For  they  are  dead  that  sought  the  life 
of  the  Child.  Joseph  arose  with  the  same  promptitude  as  of  old.  There  was 
no  delay.  No  one  at  Heliopolis  would  care  to  detain  them.  They  were  too  ob- 
scure. They  were  free  to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased.  The  stars  of  night 
were  still  standing  tremulously  like  thin  shafts  of  light  in  the  breast  of  the  Nile, 
when  they  began  their  homeward  wanderings.  Once  more  they  saw  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Red  Sea.  Once  more  the  weary  night- wind  of  the  wilderness  sighed 
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round  them  as  they  sank  to  rest  upon  the  sands.  Once  more  the  hills  and  vine- 
yard-walls of  Southein  Judah  greeted  their  eyes,  the  welcome  land  which  God 
had  chosen.  But  the  cross  was  not  to  be  removed  all  at  once.  The  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  their  natural  attraction.  But  Joseph  knew  the  value  of  that 
treasure  he  was  set  to  guard ; and,  when  he  heard  that  Archelaus  reigned  in  the 
room  of  his  father,  he  was  afraid  to  go  there.  In  his  fear  he  doubtless  sought 
light  in  prayer,  and  again  a supernatural  warning  came  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and 
he  was  bidden  to  retire  into  the  quarters  of  Galilee.  So  the  long  journey  was 
made  longer,  until  at  length  the  old  home  at  Nazareth  received  the  three. 

Such  was  the  mystery  of  the  second  dolor.  It  extended  over  an  uncertain 
length  of  time,  for  we  must  not  confine  the  dolor  to  the  Flight  only.  Epipha- 
nus  thought  that  our  Lord  was  two  years  old  when  He  fled,  and  remained  in 
Egypt  two.  Nicephorus  fixed  the  duration  of  the  sojourn  at  three  years.  Bar- 
radius  calls  it  five  or  six,  Ammonius  of  Alexandria  seven.  Maldonatus  fixes  it 
at  not  more  than  seven,  nor  less  than  four.  Baronius  gathers  from  a variety  of 
considerations  that  our  Lord  fled  in  His  first  year,  and  returned  in  His  ninth, 
thus  giving  at  least  seven  full  years  to  Egypt:' to  this  Suarez  also  inclines, 
though  he  says  that  nothing  positive  can  be  decided  about  it.  Seven  years  is 
also  the  most  commonly  accepted  time  among  the  faithful.  This  dolor  presents 
three  different  objects  of  devotion  to  us:  the  Flight,  with  all  its  fears,  its  hard- 
ships, and  fatigues ; the  Sojourn,  with  its  sense  of  exile  and  its  companionship 
with  the  idolaters;  and  the  Return,  with  those  peculiarities  which  followed 
from  the  increased  age  and  size  of  Jesus.  Some  writers  dwell  on  one  or  other 
of  these  in  preference  to  the  rest.  Pious  contemplation  may  shift  from  one  to 
another  according  to  its  mood.  But  to  comprehend  the  dolor  in  its  unity,  we 
must  consider  it  as  a drama  in  three  acts,  the  Flight,  the  Sojourn,  and  the  Re- 
turn, by  which,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  it  is  made  a double  dolor. 

We  may  now  therefore  pass  from  the  narrative  of  the  mystery  to  a consid- 
eration of  the  peculiarities  of  this  dolor. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is,  that  as  Simeon  was  the  instrument  of  the  first 
dolor,  so  Joseph  was  the  instrument  of  this.  There  was  much  in  this  to  the 
loving  heart  of  Mary.  There  is  a certain  appearance  of  cruelty  in  sending  sor- 
row through  those  we  love.  Shakspeare  says  that  the  first  bringer  of  unwel- 
come news  has  but  a losing  office.  Thus  it  was  at  once  a sorrow  to  Joseph  to 
convey  fresh  sadness  to  Mary,  and  to  her  to  receive  it  from  him.  The  world 
has  often  been  glorified  by  heroic  examples  of  conjugal  affection.  Many  have 
been  recorded  in  history  as  notable  phenomena,  which  were  too  precious  for  the 
wisdom  and  the  solace  of  mankind  to  be  forgotten.  In  the  deeper  depths  of 
private  life  it  is  a pure  fire  which  is  burning  evermore.  But  never  did  marriage 
throw  its  divine  sanctions  round  a conjugal  love  so  pure,  so  true,  so  intense  as 
that  which  existed  between  Joseph  and  Mary.  Never  was  there  such  oneness, 
such  identity,  such  living  out  of  self  and  in  each  other,  as  was  in  them.  It  was 
the  very  perfection  of  natural  love.  Next  to  her  natural  love  for  Jesus,  earth 
has  never  seen  such  another  love  as  that  between  Joseph  and  herself,  unless  it 
were  also  Joseph’s  love  for  the  Holy  Child.  But  added  to  this  natural  love 
there  was  so  much  that  was  supernatural;  and  supernatural  love  is  not  only 
deeper,  but  more  tender,  than  natural  love.  It  brings  out  the  capabilities  and 
depths  of  the  human  heart  far  more  than  natural  affection  can  do.  Joseph  was 
to  Mary  the  shadow  of  the  Eternal  Father,  the  representative  of  her  Heavenly 
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Spouse,  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  him  she  saw  with  awful  clearness  and  most  rev- 
erential tenderness  two  Persons  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity.  When  she  saw 
Jesus  in  his  arms,  it  was  a mystery  to  her  too  deep  for  words.  Tears  only  could 
express  it.  Then  the  exceeding  sanctity  of  Joseph  was  continually  before  her, 
and  she  was  privy  to  operations  of  grace  within  his  soul,  which  probably  sur- 
passed those  of  any  other  saint.  For  they  were  the  graces  of  him  who  was  the 
master  of  God’s  household.  While  then  it  was  an  exercise  of  obedience  to  him 
as  her  appointed  master,  it  was  also  no  slight  aggravation  of  Mary’s  sorrow, 
that  this  time  it  should  come  to  her  through  Joseph. 

There  was  a further  aggravation  in  the  fact  that  her  suffering  seemed  to  come 
less  directly  from  God,  and  more  from  the  wickedness  of  men,  than  was  the 
case  in  the  first  dolor.  There  it  was  prophecy,  God’s  disclosure  of  the  future, 
and  His  infusion  of  a vivid  vision  of  it  to  be  her  perpetual  companion.  But 
now  the  hand  of  sinful  man  was  actually  upon  her.  She  was  in  contact  with 
the  violence  of  which  Jesus  was  to  be  the  victim.  Here  was  the  first  touch  of 
Calvary ; and  it  chilled  her  to  the  heart/  In  our  own  limited  sphere  of  endu- 
rance, we  must  surely  all  have  felt  that  there  is  an  additional  difficulty  in  receiv- 
ing a cross  when  it  comes  to  us,  not  directly  from  God,  but  through  the  hands 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  But  not  only  is  it  an  additional  difficulty : it  often  seems 
to  be  the  peculiar  difficulty.  We  fancy,  doubtless  not  unfrequently  deceiving 
ourselves,  that  we  could  have  borne  it  patiently  and  cheerfully  if  it  had  come  at 
once  from  Him.  But  there  is  something  which  dishonors  the  cross  in  its  trans- 
mission through  the  hands  of  others.  Thus  it  is  a trial,  not  to  our  patience 
only,  but  also  to  our  humility.  There  is  nothing  humbling  in  having  the  weight 
of  God’s  omnipotence  simply  laid  upon  us  by  Himself,  with  the  intervention 
only  of  inanimate  secondary  causes.  There  is  nothing  humiliating  in  the  death 
of  a dear  child,  or  the  taking  away  of  a beloved  sister,  or  in  the  breaking  up  of 
a household  by  death,  or  in  the  desolation  of  home  by  some  terrific  accident. 
Humility  is  not  exactly  or  immediately  the  virtue  which  divine  catastrophes 
elicit  from  the  soul.  But  when  God  punishes  us  through  the  injustice  of  men, 
through  the  base  jealousies  of  others,  through  the  unworthy  suspicions  of  un- 
believing friends,  through  the  ingratitude  of  those  we  have  benefitted,  or  through 
unrequited  love  of  any  sort,  then  the  bravest  natures  will  shrink  back  and  de- 
cline the  cross  if  they  can.  It  is  true  that  reason  tells  them  God  is  really  the 
fountain  of  sorrow.  It  comes  from  Him,  even  though  it  flows  through  others. 
But  nothing  except  an  unusual  humility  will  make  this  dictate  of  reason  a prac- 
tical conviction 

Now  this  second  dolor,  as  has  been  already  said,  was  not  3 transient  mystery. 
It  was  not  a complete  action,  done,  and  over  at  once.  It  spread  itself  over  a 
long  time.  It  endured  for  years.  For  all  those  years  Mary  had  to  suffer  all 
these  sorrows.  Besides  the  seven  years’  sojourn  in  Egypt,  which  opened  the 
wound  wider  in  the  exiled  heart  day  by  day,  this  dolor  was  a double  dolor.  It 
had  an  echo  for  it ; for  the  Return  was  a sort  of  echo  to  the  Flight.  There  was 
the  same  weary  way  to  travel,  the  same  fatigues,  the  same  privations,  and 
many  of  the  same  dangers.  The  fear,  however,  was  less,  or  rather  it  had  sunk 
into  anxiety  about  the  great  object,  the  Child’s  life;  though  it  had  still  many 
lesser  objects  by  the  way.  There  were,  however,  some  aggravating  circum- 
stances in  the  Return,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Flight.  The  age 
of  Jesus  presented  a peculiar  difficulty  to  their  poverty.  He  was  in  His  eighth 
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year, — too  young  to  walk,  too  old  and  heavy  for  His  Mother’s  arms.  Either  it 
would  entail  upon  them  the  cost  of  some  beast  of  burden,  which  would  also 
materially  increase  the  toils  «f  St.  Joseph  in  the  wilderness,  or  they  must  have 
borne  their  precious  Burden  by  turns,  when  He  had  allowed  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  weariness,  or  the  soreness  caused  by  the  burning  sand  and  prickly 
sand-plants,  to  work  their  will  upon  Him  and  make  it  impossible  for  Him  to 
walk  farther.  The  increased  age  of  St.  Joseph  was  also  a feature  in  the  Return 
which  Mary  never  for  a single  hour  forgot.  Labor  had  bent  him,  and  years — 
years  especially  of  recent  disquietude — had  left  their  furrows  on  his  holy  face. 
He  was  easily  tired 3 for  his  strength  was  soon  spent;  and  Jesus  helps  less  with 
their  cross  those  that  are  near  Him  than  those  who  are  farther  off.  The  age  of 
Jesus  also  brought  to  Mary,  as  usual,  fresh  reasons  for  loving  Him,  and  cease- 
less augmentations  of  the  old  love;  and  all  this  heightened  the  pangs  she  was 
enduring.  Moreover,  she  and  He  were  now  upon  the  road  to  Calvary;  their 
faces  turned  right  toward  it.  Can  that  thought  ever  have  left  her  through  the 
whole  Return?  And  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Holy  Land  fear  met  them  again, 
and  turned  them  away  from  Sion,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  seclusion  of  Naz- 
areth. Scripture  says,  “ There  is  no  peace  for  the  wicked.”  Alas ! when  we 
look  at  the  world  we  are  tempted  to  cry  out  that  it  is  rather  for  the  good  that 
there  is  no  peace ! * 


THE  ROSE  TREE. 

In  the  garden  of  truth  our  rose  tree  is  blooming, 

In  no  other  soil  is  the  odour  so  sweet: 

Oh,  pluck  not  our  flowers  with  hands  unbelieving, 

They  will  fade  in  thy  bosom  and  smiling  fall  at  thy  feet. 

Ah,  why  is  our  flowers  of  all  flowers  the  fairest? 

Ah,  why  do  they  blossom  and  never  decay?' 

’Tis  because  they  are  nourished  by  Heaven’s  own  fountain, 
The  waters  of  life,  the  truth,  and  the  way. 

Thou  may  tend,  thou  may  water  the  tree  of  thy  planting, 
The  flowers  will  be  weak,  they  will  fade,  they  will  die, 

Because  the  hand  that  has  planted,  the  dew  that  has  watered, 
Are  the  errors  of  man,  the  breath  of  a sigh. 

In  the  sunshine  of  heaven  our  rose  tree  is  smiling, 

With  its  dew  we  are  water’d,  we  flourish  and  grow; 

In  the  garden  of  truth  where  no  storms  ever  reach  us, 

’Tis  the  best,  *tis  the  only,  the  safest,  the  true. 

Come  then  to  our  garden,  but  pluck  not  our  flowers, 

Take  root  in  our  soil  and  thy  roses  will  bloom,  " 

As  sweetly  as  ours  they  will  comfort  and  cheer  thee, 
Untouched  by  all  tempests,  unheeding  all  gloom. 

Oh,  how  sweet  is  the  perfume  the  gale  now  wafts  o’er  us, 
And  a voice  in  that  gale  invites  thee  to  come; 

Then  enter  our  garden  of  roses,  believe  us 
Thou’lt  find  rest  in  our  sunshine,  our  truth,  and  our  own. 
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No  subject  has  been  more  frequently  the  theme  of  discussion,  than 
that  of  the  toleration  in  religion,  which  was  proclaimed  by  the  early 
colonists  of  Maryland.  The  historian  and  the  essayist,  the  lecturer  and 
the  moralist,  have  in  turn  exhausted  the  subject,  uniting  generally  in  the 
wisdom  and  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  measure,  but  differing  as  to  its 
authorship.  Some  maintain  that  the  humane  provision  originated  with 
Charles  I,  who,  they  say,  insisted  on  it  being  inserted  in  the  Charter 
granted  by  him  to  Lord  Baltimore,  and  thereby  deprive  the  latter  of  the 
merit  of  having  any  participation  in  the  generous  act.  Others  main- 
tain, though  we  conceive  erroneously,  that  the  great  principle  of  reli- 
gious toleration  promulgated  in  the  colony,  was  derived,  not  from  the 
Charter  itself,  but  from  the  celebrated  act  of  1649,  passed  about  sixteen 
years  after  the  landing  of  the  Maryland  pilgrims ; and  as  the  repre- 
sentatives in  the  colonial  assembly,  by  which  this  act  was  passed,  were 
partly  Protestant,  they  hail  it  as  a Protestant  measure. 

That  the  act  of  1649  was  passed  by  a majority  of  Catholic  repre- 
sentatives, and  that  to  Catholics  belong  the  whole  credit  of  the  measure, 
no  unprejudiced  mind  can  doubt  after  examining  the  authorities  on  the 
subject  in  “the  Day-Star  of  American  Freedom,”  by  Geo.  LL.  Davis, 
Esq.  But  to  our  mind  it  is  clear,  that,  as  the  draft  of  the  Charter  is 
due  to  Calvert,  so  also  was  the  principle  of  universal  toleration  in  reli- 
gion ; and  that  the  act  of  1649  was  nothing  more  than  placing  on  the 
statute  book  what  was  embodied  in  the  Charter,  and  had  been  pre- 
viously acted  on,  and  regarded  as  a settled  principle.  This  view  is 
maintained  by  several  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the  subject,  but  by  none 
with  more  clearness  and  force  of  argument,  than  our  own  distinguished 
townsman,  Brantz  Mayer,  Esq.,  in  an  address  on  the  character  of  “ Cal- 
vert and  Penn,”  delivered  by  him  some  years  ago  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society,  and  from  which  we  subjoin  the  following  ex- 
tracts : 

I am  aware  that  many  historians  consider  the  religious  freedom  of  Maryland 
as  originating  in  subsequent  legislation,  and  claim  the  act  of  1649  as  the  statute 
of  toleration.  I do  not  agree  with  them.  Sir  George  Calvert  had  been  a Pro- 
testant;— he  became  a Catholic.  As  a Catholic,  he  came  to  Virginia,  and  in 
the  colony  where  he  sought  to  settle,  he  found  himself  assailed,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  by  Protestant  virulence  and  incapacitation.  He  was  now,  himself, 
about  to  become  a Lord  Proprietor.  The  sovereign  who  granted  his  charter  was 
a Protestant,  and  moreover,  the  king  of  a country  whose  established  religion 
was  Protestant.  The  Protestant  monarch,  of  course,  could  not  grant  anything 
which  would  compromise  him  with  his  Protestant  subjects;  yet  the  Catholic 
nobleman,  who  was  to  take  the  beneficiary  charter,  could  not  receive,  from  his 
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Protestant  master,  a grant  which  would  assail  the  conscience  of  co-religionists 
over  whom  he  was,  in  fact,  to  be  a sovereign.  In  England,  the  king  had  no 
right  to  interfere  with  the  Church  of  England ; but  in  America,  which  was  a 
vacant,  royal  domain,  his  paramount  authority  permitted  him  to  abolish  invidi- 
ous ecclesiastical  distinctions.  Calvert,  the  Catholic,  must  have  been  less  than 
a man,  if  he  forgot  his  fellow  sufferers  and  their  disabilities  when  he  drew  his 
charter.  His  Protestant  recollections  taught  him  the  vexations  of  Catholic  trials, 
while  his  Catholic  observation  informed  him  sharply  of  Protestant  persecution. 
Sectarianism  was  already  rampant  across  the  Atlantic.*  The  two  British  lodg- 
ments, in  Virginia  and  New  England,  were  obstinately  sectarian.  Virginia  was 
Episcopalian ; New  England  was  Puritan ; — should  Maryland  be  founded  as 
an  exclusively  Protestant  province,  or  an  exclusively  Catholic  settlement'?  It 
is  evident  that  either  would  be  impossible : — the  latter,  because  it  would  have 
been  both  impolitic  and  probably  illegal ; and  the  former  because  it  would  have 
been  a ridiculous  anomaly  to  force  a converted  Catholic,  to  govern  a colony 
wherein  his  own  creed  was  not  tolerated  by  a fundamental  and  unalterable  law. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  faith  of  Calvert  and  the  legal  religion  of 
Charles,  did  not  enter  into  their  deliberations,  when  they  discussed  the  charter ; 
and,  doubtless,  both  subject  and  sovereign  justly  decided  to  make  “The  Land 
of  MARY,,,  which  the  Protestant  Charles  baptised  in  honor  of  his  Catholic 
Queen,  a free  soil  for  Christianity.  It  was  Calvert’s  duty  and  interest  to  make 
Gharles  tolerant  of  Catholic  Christianity;  nor  could  he  deny  to  others  the  im- 
munity he  demanded  for  himself  and  his  religious  brethren.  The  language  of  the 
charter,  therefore,  seems  explicit  and  incapable  of  any  other  meaning.  There 
were  multitudes  of  Catholics  in  England,  who  would  be  glad  to  take  refuge  in 
a region  where  they  were  to  be  free  from  disabilities,  and  could  assert  their  man- 
hood. The  king,  moreover,  secured  for  his  Catholic  subjects  a quiet,  but  chat- 
tered banishment,  which  still  preserved  their  allegiance.  At  the  court  there  was 
much  leaning  towards  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  rather  fashionable  to  be- 
lieve one  way  and  conform  another.  The  Queen  was  zealous  in  her  ancestral 
faith ; and  her  influence  over  the  king,  colored  more  than  one  of  his  acts. 
Had  Calvert  gone  to  the  market  place,  and  openly  proclaimed,  that  a Protestant 
king,  by  a just  charter  of  neutrality,  had  established  an  American  sanctuary  for 
Catholics,  and  invited  them  thither  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  one  of  his 
chief  objects  must  have  been  at  once  defeated ; for  intolerance  would  have  ral- 
lied its  parties  against  the  project,  and  the  dream  of  benevolence  would  have 
been  destroyed  for  ever.  If  by  the  term,  “ God’s  Holy  Rights  and  the  true 
Christian  Religion,”  the  charter  meant  the  Church  of  England,  then,  ex  vi  ter - 

* As  an  illustration  of  this  feeling,  I will  quote  a passage  showing  how  it  fared 
with  Marylanders  in  Massachusetts  in  1634.  “The  Dove,”  one  of  the  vessels  of  the 
first  colonists  to  Maryland,  was  dispatched  to  Massachusetts  with  a cargo  of  corn  to 
exchange  for  fish.  She  carried  a friendly  letter  from  Calvert  and  another  from  Har- 
vey, but  the  magistrates  were  suspicious  of  a people  who  “did  set  up  mass  openly  *> 
Some  of  the  crew  were  accused  of  reviling  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  as  “holy 
brethren,”  “the  members,”  Ac.,  and  just  as  the  ship  was  about  to  sail,  the  supercargo, 
happening  on  shorey  was  arrested  in  order  to  compel  the  master  to  give  up  the  culprits . 
The  proof  failed,  and  the  vessel  was  suffered  to  depart,  but  not  without  a special 
charge  to  the  master  “to  bring  no  more  such  disordered  persons .” — Hildreth's  History 
U,  8.,  vol.  i,  p.  209. 
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mini , Catholicity  could  never  have  been  tolerated  in  Maryland ; and  yet  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  original  settlement  was  made  under  Catholic  aus- 
pices— blessed  by  Catholic  clergymen — and  acquiesced  in  by  Protestant  follow- 
ers. Was  it  not  wise,  therefore,  to  shield  conscience,  in  Maryland,  under  the 
indefinite  but  unsectarian  phraseology  of  “God’s  Holy  Rights  and  the  true 
Christian  Religion?” 

The  scope  of  roy  discourse  is  confined  to  the  illustration  of  principles  either 
announced,  or  acted  on,  in  the  founding  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  I 
have  contended  that  Sir  George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  so  framed  the 
charter  which  was  granted  by  Charles  I,  that,  without  express  concessions,  the 
general  character  of  its  language  in  regard  to  religious  rights,  would  secure 
liberty  of  conscience  to  Christians. 

I:  1632. — Language  can  scarcely  be  more  perspicuously  comprehensive, 
than  in  the  phrase:  “God’s  Holy  Rights  and  the  true  Christian  Religion.” 
Under  such  a clause,  in  the  charter , no  particular  church  could  set  up  a claim 
for  its  exclusive  Christianity.  There  was  no  mention,  in  the  instrument,  of 
“ the  Established  Church,”  or,  of  “ the  Church  of  England.”  The  Catholic 
could  not  deny  the  Episcopalian’s  Christianity;  the  Episcopalian  could  not  deny 
the  Catholic’s,  nor  could  the  Puritan  question  the  Christianity  of  either.  All 
professed  faith  in  Christ.  Each  of  the  three  great  sects  might  contend  that  its 
form  of  worship,  or  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  was  the  correct  one ; but  all . 
came  lawfully  under  the  great  generic  class  of  Christians.  And,  while  the  po- 
litical government  of  the  colonists  was  to  be  conducted  by  a Catholic  magis- 
trate, in  a province  belonging  to  a Catholic  Lord, — the  interpretation  of  the  law  > 
of  religious  rights  was  to  be  made,  not  by  the  laws  of  England,  but  exclusively 
under  the  paramount  law  of  the  provincial  charter.  By  that  document  the 
broad  “ rights  of  God,”  and  “ the  true  Christian  religion,”  could  not  “ suffer  by 
change,  prejudice  or  diminution.” 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  a clause  in  the  4th  section  of  the  charter,  by 
which  the  king  granted  Lord  Baltimore  “ the  patronages  and  advowsons  of  all 
churches  which,  with  the  increasing  worship  and  Religion  of  Christ,  ( crescenti 
Ckristi  cultu  et  religione ,”)  should  be  built  within  his  province.  The  right  of 
advowson , being  thus  bestowed  on  the  Lord  Proprietary  for  all  Christian  Churches ; 
his  majesty,  then,  goes  on,  empowering  Lord  B.  to  erect  and  found  churches, 
chapels,  &c.  and  to  cause  them  to  be  dedicated  “ according  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
laws  of  our  kingdom  of  England .”  The  general  right  of  advowson,  and  the  par- 
ticular privilege,  conceded  to  a Catholic,  of  causing  the  consecration  of  Episco- 
pal churches,  are  separate  powers  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  by  a hasty 
reader  of  the  charter. 

I think  there  can  hardly  be  a fair  doubt  that  the  interpretation  I give  to  the 
22d  clause  is  the  one  assigned  to  it  by  the  immigrants  from  the  earliest  colonial 
movement  in  1633.  We  may  assert,  therefore,  the  fact,  that  religious  freedom 
was  offered  and  secured  for  Christians,  in  the  province  of  Maryland,  from  the 
very  beginning. 

II:  1633. — We  must  recollect  that  under  the  English  statutes,  adherents  of 
the  national  church  required  ^no  protection;  they  were  free  in  the  exercise  of  their 
faith ; but  Catholics  and  Puritans  were  not  so  happily  situated,  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  sought,  in  the  new  world  an  exemption  from  the  disabilities  and 
persecutions  they  experienced  at  home.  Can  it  be  credited,  that  under  such 
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vexations,  the  Catholic  Lord  Baltimore  would  have  drawn  a charter,  or,  his 
Catholic  son  and  successor,  sent  forth  a colony,  under  a Catholic  Governor, 
when  the  fundamental  law,  under  which  alone  he  exercised  his  power,  did  not 
secure  liberty  to  him  and  his  co-religionists?  It  is  simply  necessary  to  ask  the 
question,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  such  a supposition. 

Ill:  1634. — If  we  show,  then,  that  Catholic  conscience  was  untrammeled  in 
Maryland,  I think  we  may  fairly  assume  the  general  ground  as  satisfactorily 
proved.  What  was,  briefly,  the  first  movement  of  this  sect,  under  the  Lord 
Proprietary’s  auspices?  When  Lord  Caecilius  was  planning  his  colonial  expe- 
dition in  1633,  one  of  his  earliest  cares  was  to  apply  to  the  Order  of  Jesus  for 
clergymen  to  attend  the  Catholic  planters  and  settlers,  and  to  convert  the  natives. 
Accordingly,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Superior,  Father  White  joined  the  emi- 
grants, although , under  previous  persecutions  in  England,  he  had  been  sent  into 
peipetual  banishment,  to  return  from  which  subjected  the  culprit  to  the  penalty  of 
death!  These  facts  are  set  forth,  at  page  14  of  the  2d  volume  of  ChalJoner’s 
Memoirs.  Historia  Anglo  Bavara,  S.  J.  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver’s  collections  illus- 
trative of  the  Scotch,  English  and  Irish  Jesuits,  page  222,  and  in  the  essay  on 
the  Early  Maryland  Missions,  by  Mr.  B.  U.  Campbell.  Fathers  Andrew 
White  and  John  Altham,  and  two  lay  brothers,  named  John  Knowles  and 
Thomas  Gervase,  accompanied  the  first  expedition,  and  were  active  agents  in 
consecrating  the  possession  of  the  soil,  and  converting  Protestant  immigrants  as 
well  as  heathen  natives.  The  colony,  therefore,  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
Protestant  one,  when  its  only  spiritual  guides  were  Catholics;  and  consequently 
if  it  was  more  of  a Catholic  than  a Protestant  emigration,  it  must,  by  legal 
necessity,  have  been  free  from  the  moment  it  quitted  the  shores  of  England. 
If  the  Catholic  was  free,  all  were  free. 

IV:  1637. — Our  next  authority,  in  regard  to  the  early  interpretation  of  reli- 
gious rights  in  Maryland,  is  found  in  a passage  in  Chalmers’s  Political  Annals, 
page  235.  “ In  the  oath,”  says  he,  “ taken  by  the  Governor  and  Council, 
between  the  years  1637  and  1657,  there  was  the  following  clause,  which  ought 
to  be  administered  to  the  rulers  of  every  country,  ‘ I will  not,  by  myself  or  any 
other,  directly  or  indirectly,  trouble,  molest  or  discountenance,  any  person  pro- 
fessing to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  or  on  account  of  his  religion.’  ” This 
shows,  that  “ belief  in  Jesus  Christ,”  under  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  the 
charter,  anterior  to  the  enactment  of  any  colonial  law  by  the  Maryland  Assem- 
bly, secured  sects  from  persecution.  The  language  of  the  oath,  which  was 
doubtless  promulgated  by  the  Lord  Proprietor,  is  as  broad  as  the  language  of 
the  charter.  The  statement  of  Chalmers  has  been  held  to  be  indefinite  as  to 
whether  the  oath  was  taken  from  1637  to  1657,  or,  whether  it  was  taken  in 
some  years  between  those  dates;  but,  if  the  historian  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
it  had  been  administered  first  in  1637,  and  continued  afterwards,  why  would  he 
not  have  specified  any  other,  as  the  beginning  year,  as  well  as  1637  ? The 
objection  seems  rather  hypercritical  than  plausible.  Chalmers  was  too  accu- 
rate a writer  to  use  dales  so  loosely,  and  inasmuch  as  he  was  an  old  Maryland 
lawyer  and  custodian  of  the  Maryland  provincial  papers,  he  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  designate  the  precise  date.  A Governor’s  oath  was  a regular  and 
necessary  official  act.  No  one  can  doubt  that  an  oath  was  required  of  that 
personage  in  Maryland ; and  the  oath  in  question,  is  precisely  such  an  one  as 
Protestant  settlers,  in  that  age,  might  naturally  expect  from  a Catholic  Magis- 
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tnite,  who  (even  from  motives  of  the  humblest  policy)  would  be  willing  to 
grant  to  others  what  he  was  anxious  to  secure  for  himself.  If  ever  there  was 
a proper  time  for  perfect  toleration,  it  was  at  this  moment,  when  a Catholic 
became,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a sovereign  prince  of  the  first  province  of 
the  British  Empire! 

Mr.  Chalmers  could  not  have  confounded  the  oath  whose  language  he  cites, 
with  other  oaths  which  the  reader  will  find  cited  in  the  2d  volume  of  Bozman’s 
History  of  Maryland,  at  pages  141,  608,  642.  The  oath  prepared  for  Stone  in 
1648,  appears  to  have  been  an  augmented  edition  of  the  one  quoted  by  Chal- 
mers, and  is  so  different  in  parts  of  its  phraseology  as  well  as  items,  that  it 
cannot  have  been  mistaken  by  the  learned  annalist.  Bancroft,  McMahon,  Ty- 
son, C.  F.  Mayer  and  B.  U.  Campbell,  adopt  his  statement  as  true. 

V:  1638. — In  regard  to  the  early  practice  of  Maryland  tribunals,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tolerance,  we  have  a striking  case  in  1638.  In  that  year  a certain 
Catholic,  named  William  Lewis,  was  arraigned  before  the  Governor,  Secretary, 
Ac.,  for  abusive  language  to  Protestants.  Lewis  confessed,  that,  coming  into  a 
room  where  Francis  Gray  and  Robert  Sedgrave,  servants  of  Captain  Cornwa- 
leys,  were  reading,  he  heard  them  recite  passages  so  that  he  should  hear  them, 
that  were  reproachful  to  his  religion,  “ viz : that  the  Pope  was  anti-Christ,  and 
the  Jesuits  anti-Christian  Ministers,  &c : he  told  them  it  was  a falsehood  and 
came  from  the  devil,  and  that  he  that  writ  it  was  an  instrument  of  the  devil, 
and  so  he  would  approve  it!”  The  court  found  the  culprit  “ guilty  of  a very 
offensive  speech  in  calling  the  Protestant  ministers,  the  ministers  of  the  devil,” 
and  of  “exceeding  his  rights,  in  forbidding  them  to  read  a lawful  book.”  In 
consequence  of  this  “offensive  language,” and  other  “unreasonable  disputa- 
tions, in  point  of  religion,  tending  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  Colony,  committed  by  him,  against  a public  proclamation  set  forth  to  prohibit 
all  such  disputes,”  Lewis  was  fined  and  remanded  into  custody  until  he  gave 
security  for  future  good  behaviour. 

Thus,  four  years,  only,  after  the  settlement,  the  liberty  of  conscience  was 
vindicated  by  a recorded  judicial  sentence,  and  “ unreasonable  disputations  in 
point  of  religion,”  rebuked  by  a Catholic  Governor  in  the  person  of  a Catholic 
offender.  There  could  scarcely  be  a clearer  evidence  of  impartial  and  tolerant 
sincerity.  The  decision,  moreover,  is  confirmatory  of  the  fact  that  the  Governor 
had  taken  such  an  oath  as  Chalmers  cites,  in  the  previous  year,  1637;  espe- 
cially as  there  had  already  been  a “ proclamation  to  prohibit  disputes l” 

VI : 1638. — At  the  first  efficient  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony,  which 
was  held  in  this  year,  only  two  Acts  were  passed,  though  thirty-six  other  bills 
were  twice  read  and  engrossed,  but  not  finally  ripened  into  laws.  The  second 
of  the  two  acts  that  were  passed,  contains  a section  asserting  that  “Holy 
Church,  within  this  province,  shall  have  all  her  rights  and  liberties ; ” thus 
securing  the  rights  of  Catholics ; — while  the  first  of  the  thirty-six  incomplete 
acts  was  one,  which  we  know  only  by  title,  as  “An  act  for  Church  liberties .” 
It  was  to  continue  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  next  General  Assembly,  and 
then,  with  the  Lord  Proprietary’s  consent,  to  be  perpetual.  Although  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  the  extent  of  the  proposed  “ Church  liberties,”  we  may 
suppose  that  the  proposed  enactment  was  general,  in  regard  to  all  Christian 
sects  besides  the  Catholics. 

VII : 1640. — At  the  session  of  1640,  an  act  for  “ Church  liberties  ” was  passed 
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on  the  23d  October,  and  confirmed,  as  a perpetual  law,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
accession  of  Charles  Calvert,  3d  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1676.  This  Act  also  de- 
clares that  “ Holy  Chdrch,  within  this  province,  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  her 
rights,  liberties  and  franchises,  wholly  and  without  blemish.”  Thus,  in  1640, 
legislation  had  already  settled  opinion  as  to  the  rights  of  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. Instead  of  the  early  Catholics  seeking  to  contract  the  freedom  of  other 
sects,  their  chief  aim  and  interest  seem  to  have  been  to  secure  their  own.  I 
consider  the  Acts  I have  cited  rather  as  mere  declaratory  statutes,  than  as 
necessary  original  laws. 

VIII : 1649. — In  this  year,  an  assembly,  believed  to  have  been  composed  of 
a Protestant  majority,  passed  the  act  which  has  been  lauded  as  the  source  of 
religious  toleration.  It  is  “An  Act  concerning  Religion,”  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  less  tolerant  than  the  Charter  or  the  Governor’s  Oath,  inasmuch  as  it 
included  Unitarians  in  the  same  category  with  blasphemers  and  those  who 
denied  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  punishing  all  alike,  with  confiscation  of  goods 
and  the  pains  of  death.  This  was  the  epoch  of  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Charles  I,  and  of  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

IX:  1654. — The  celebrated  act  I have  just  noticed,  however,  was  passed 
fifteen  years  after  the  original  settlement,  which  exceeds  the  period  comprised 
in  the  actual  founding  of  Maryland.  Besides  this,  the  political  and  religious 
aspect  of  England  was  changing,  and  the  influence  of  the  home-quarrel  was 
beginning  to  be  felt  across  the  Atlantic.  In  1654,  during  the  mastery  of  Crom- 
well, religious  freedom  was  destroyed : Puritanism  became  paramount ; Papacy 
and  Prelacy  were  denounced  by  law ; and  freedom  was  assured  only  to  Puri- 
tans, and  such  as  professed  “ faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  though  differing  in 
judgment,  from  the  doctrine  or  worship  publicly  held  forth.” 

X.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  clause  in  the  Maryland  Charter  securing 
“ God’s  holy  rights  and  the  true  Christian  religion,”  is  only  an  incorporation 
into  Lord  Baltimore’s  instrument,  of  certain  clauses  contained  in  the  early 
Charters  of  Virginia.  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  1st  volume  of  Henning’s 
Statutes  at  large,  he  will  find  all  those  documents  in  English,  but  unaccompa- 
nied by  the  original  Latin . Thus,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  the  accuracy 
of  the  translation,  or  identity  of  language  in  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  instru- 
ments. Adopting,  however,  for  the  present,  the  translation  given  by  Henning, 
we  find  no  coincidence  of  phraseology  either  to  justify  the  suspicion  of  a mere 
copy,  or  to  subject  our  charter  to  the  limitations  contained  in  the  Virginia 
patents.  Disabilities  are  to  be  construed  strictly  in  law,  and  our  charter  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  by  another,  btft  stands  on  its  own,  independent,  context  and 
manifest  signification. 

The  first  Virginia  Charter  or  Patent  was  issued  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and 
others,  April  10th,  1606,  in  the  4th  year  of  James’s  English  reign.  Among 
the  “Articles,  Orders,  Instructions,”  Etc.,  set  down  for  Virginia,  20lh  Nov. 
1606, — (though  nothing  is  said  about  restrictions  in  religion,  while  the  preamble 
commends  the  noble  work  of  propagating  the  Christian  religion  among  infidel 
savages,) — is  the  following  clause : — “And  we  doe  specallie  ordaine,  charge, 
and  require  the  presidents  and  councils,”  (of  the  two  Colonies  of  Virginia,)- 
“ respectively,  within  their  several  limits  and  precincts,  that  they  with  all  dili- 
gence, care  and  respect,  doe  provide,  that  the  true  word  and  service  of  God  and 
Christian  faith,  be  preached,  planted  and  used,  not  only  within  every  of  the 
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said  several  colonies  and  plantations,  but  also,  as  much  as  they  may,  among 
the  salvage  people  which  doe  or  shall  adjoin  unto  them,  or  border  upon  them, 
according  to  the  doctrine,  rights,  and  religion,  now  professed  and  established 
within  our  realms  of  England .” — 1st  Henning,  69. 

The  second  charter  or  patent,  dated  23d  May,  1609,  7th  “ James  I,”  was 
issued  to  the  Treasurer  and  Company  for  Virginia,  and  in  its  XXIX  section, 
declares : “And  lastly,  because  the  principal  effect,  which  we  can  desire  or 
expect  of  this  action,  is  the  conversion  and  reduction  of  the  people  in  those  parts 
unto  the  Worship  of  God  and  Christian  religion , in  which  respect  we  should  be 
loath,  that  any  person  be  permitted  to  pass,  that  we  suspected  to  effect  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Rome  ; we  do  hereby  declare  that  it  is  our  will  and  plea- 
sure that  none  be  permitted  to  pass  in  any  voyage,  from  time  to  time,  to  be 
made  unto  the  said  country,  but  such  as  shall  first  have  taken  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy j”  &c.,  &c. — 1st  Henning,  97. 

The  third  Charter  of  James  the  I,  in  the  9th  year  of  his  English  reign,  was 
issued  12th  March,  1611-12,  to  the  Treasurer  and  Company  for  Virginia.  The 
Xllth  section  empowers  certain  officers  to  administer  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
and  Allegiance,  to  “ all  and  every  persons  which  shall  at  any  time  or  times 
hereafter  go  or  pass  to  said  Colony  of  Virginia.” 

The  Instructions  to  Governor  Wyatt,  of  24th  of  July,  1621,  direct  him:— 
" to  keep  up  the  Religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  near  as  may  be,”  &c., 
&c. — Henning. 

All  these  extracts,  it  will  be  observed,  contain  limitations  and  restrictions, 
either  explicitly  in  favor  of  the  English  Church,  or  against  the,  so  called, 
“ superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.”  The  Maryland  Charter  shows  no 
such  narrow  clauses,  and  consequently,  is  justly  free  from  any  connexion,  in 
interpretation,  with  the  Virginia  instruments.  Besides  this,  we  do  not  know 
that  the  language  of  the  original  Latin  of  the  Virginia  Charters,  is  the  same  as 
ours,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  “ reasoning  in  a circle,”  or,  “ begging  the 
question,”  if  we  translated  the  Maryland  Charter  into  the  exact  language  of  the 
Virginian.  The  phraseology — “ God’s  holy  rights  and  the  true  Christian  reli- 
gion,”— unlimited  in  the  Maryland  Patent, — was  a distinct  assertion  of  broad 
equality  to  all  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  not  subject  to  any 
sectarian  restriction,  and  formed  the  basis  of  religious  liberty  in  Maryland,  until 
it  was  undermined  during  the  Puritan  intolerance  in  1654. 


ON  THE  JASMINE,  FROM  LALLA  ROOKH. 

“ *Twas  midnight — through  the  lattice,  wreathed 
With  Woodbine,  many  a perfume  breathed 
From  plants  that  wake  when  others  sleep, 
From  timid  Jasmine  buds  that  keep 
Their  odor  to  themselves  all  day. 

But  when  the  sunlight  dies  away 
Let  the  delicious  secret  out 
To  every  breeze  that  roams  about.” 
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Southey  was  a poet,  and  yet  I cannot  understand  how,  when  he  had  gone 
through  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists,  he  could  complain.  His  poem 
on  Saint  John  Gualbert  is  almost  all  that  he  drew  from  those  pages,  and  yet 
they  contain  mines  in  which  poets  might  find  true  gold  for  their  beautiful  work. 
Barneval  has  recently  shown  how  much  imagination,  what  exalted  poesy,  what 
sublimity  of  thought,  what  depth  of  feeling,  lies  treasured  in  Colgan’s  Acta 
Sanctorum  Hibemice.  In  his  Legendary  History  of  Ireland,  he  has  given  us 
some  pages  of  such  exquisite  gracefulness,  such  happy  grouping  and  soft  color- 
ing, that  we  owe  him  lasting  thanks  for  opening  to  us  such  enduring  vistas  of 
forgotten  glory. 

But  how  did  Barneval,  like  Southey,  pass  unheedingly  by  the  legend  of  St. 
Hymeline?  It  is  a very  tale  of  fairy  land,  and  should  be  told  under  the  clear 
sky  of  even,  when  the  setting  sun  bids  his  last  farewell  to  the  fleecy  clouds  that 
gather  around  him,  decked  in  their  richest  robes,  to  say  the  last  good  bye.  Listen 
to  the  legend  as  gathered  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  John  Gillemann,  from  oral 
tradition,  from  scraps  and  fragments,  from  all  that  could  throw  light  on  the  life 
and  death  of  the  Irish  saint  who  had  been  so  devoutly  revered  for  centuries  at 
Thiel  es  mons  or  Wissenaken  in  Brabant. 

There  is  indeed  something  touching  in  this  honor  paid  for  ages  by  the  Catho- 
lic heart  of  continental  villages  to  the  holy  Irish  monks  and  priests  that  stopped 
to  labor,  or  sometimes  only  to  die  in  their  precincts.  Touching,  for  with  this 
unknown  exile  there  is  nothing  to  keep  their  memory  alive,  like  that  of  some 
native  hero,  whose  valor  or  whose  sanctity  has  shed  a lustre  on  the  hamlet  of 
his  birth.  Many  of  our  readers  well  remember  how  a few  years  since  an  Irish 
bishop  found  two  Irish  saints  revered  in  northern  Italy,  whose  very  names  were 
unknown  even  to  Irish  antiquarians.  And  how  many  have  heard  of  Saint 
Hymeline? 

Saint  Hymeline  flourished  in  the  eighth  century.  A kinsman  of  Saint  Ru- 
mold,  he  had  from  childhood  led  a life  of  piety,  and  as  early  as  the  wise  laws 
of  the  Church  permitted,  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  God’s  altar.  He 
was  a holy  roan : alas ! holy  men  and  holy  virgins  abounded  in  Ireland  till 
Rome,  deluded  by  a monarch’s  falsehoods,  permitted  the  murderer  of  Saint 
Thomas  a Becket  to  attempt  the  reformation  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  Fore- 
runner of  Luther  and  Calvin,  his  entrance  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
dark  night  which  settled  on  Ireland.  Thenceforth  no  Irishman  is  raised  to  the 
honors  of  the  altar,  none  has  his  name  inscribed  in  the  dyptics  but  une,  the 
^reat,  the  noble  defender  of  Ireland’s  nationality,  the  saint  and  patriot  saint. 
La  whence  O’Toole. 

Saint  Hymeline  lived  in  happier  days,  when  Ireland’s  Church,  full  of  faith 
.-and  fervor,  looked  to  Rome  with  deepest  reverence,  unchecked  by  the  distrust 
which  her  favor  of  Erin’s  contemptuous  oppressor  afterwards  engendered  in  the 
Irish  heart.  Like  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  Saint  Hymeline  turned  with  a 
longing  heart  to  Rome.  His  inmost  soul  yearned  to  visit  the  shrines  of  the 
apostles,  where  the  illustrious  apostle  of  Ireland  had  received  his  mission.  At 
Hast  his  hopes  were  realized.  Of  a princely  family,  he  journeyed  on  his  way 
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as  a poor  pilgrim  alone  and  unattended.  He  reached  Rome,  and  bent  in  prayer 
at  the  spots  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  the  princes  of  the  apostles  and  the  count- 
less martyrs  of  Rome’s  early  Church.  When  his  devotion  had  been  satisfied, 
when  he  felt  rather  that  he  could  at  last  tear  himself  from  the  basilicas  and 
shrines  that  were  to  him  of  deeper  interest  than  arch  or  pillar  or  amphitheatre, 
he  took  up  his  pilgrim’s  staff  to  journey  homeward.  Pestilence  desolated  the 
face  of  Europe : famine  followed  in  its  destroying  path.  The  pilgrim’s  way 
was  hard  and  weary.  One  day,  faint  and  athirst,  spent  with  want  of  food  and 
of  every  necessary  of  life,  wayworn,  in  tatters,  he  reached  a well-side  in  Thiel 
es  mons.  A maid  was  there,  the  servant  of  the  parish  priest,  her  pitcher  in  her 
hand.  The  exhausted  saint  asked  her  for  a drink,  but  as  her  master,  dreading 
the  contagion,  h^d  forbidden  her  to  let  any  one  drink  from  her  pitcher,  she  re- 
fused. As  he  asked  again,  she  invited  him  to  the  house,  where  her  master 
would  give  him  meat  and  drink  in  abundance.  “No,”  he  replied,  “give  me 
but  a drink  of  cold  water : thy  master  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  thy  con- 
duct.” She  finally  yielded,  and  when  the  pilgrim  had  quenched  his  thirst,  he 
went  his  way. 

The  servant  beheld  him  depart,  then  turned  with  her  re-filled  jar  to  the  house 
and  placed  it  before  her  master  on  the  table.  There  had  been  delay,  and  he 
hastily  filled  a goblet,  but  on  raising  it  to  his  lips,  found  it  to  be  exquisite  wine. 
Full  of  astonishment,  he  called  back  the  girl  to  know  why  and  how  she  had 
brought  him  the  wine.  “Wine,  master,”  she  exclaimed,  “it  is  water,  I drew 
it  from  the  well,”  but  as  she  saw  his  look  of  incredulity,  she  told  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  meeting  with  the  stranger  at  the  well.  The  good  priest  saw 
that  it  must  be  some  great  servant  of  God  : and  feeling  how  unworthy  it  was 
for  him  to  sit  at  ease  while  so  holy  a man  plodded  on  bereft  of  every  comfort, 
he  ran  out  in  pursuit  of  the  pilgrim  and  urged  him  to  return.  So  pressing 
were  the  priest’s  entreaties,  that  Saint  Hymeline  turned  back  and  sat  him  down 
at  the  hospitable  board.  But  he  would  not,  when  night  descended  on  the  earth, 
accept  the  kindly  proffered  couch.  God’s  wanderer  he,  no  bed  would  he  ac- 
cept for  his  weary  limbs  but  the  floor  of  the  barn,  and  there  the  noble  pilgrim 
stretched  him  never  to  rise  again.  The  pestilence  had,  seized  him,  and  still  re- 
fusing all  softer  or  more  delicate  couch,  all  the  luxuries  that  ease  could  offer  or 
kindness  urge,  he  lingered  till  the  third  day,  gradually  sinking.  The  good  priest 
full  fain  would  have  given  every  comfort  his  house  afforded  to  that  pious  pil- 
grim who  had  toiled  o’er  Jura,  and  Alp,  and  Appenine,  to  venerate  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Catholicity,  the  tombs  of  Christ’s  apostles.  When  Saint  Hymeline  on 
the  third  day  felt  his  last  moment  approaching,  and  asked  for  the  last  sacra- 
ments, the  priest  administered  them  with  great  reverence.  Soon  after,  the  Saint 
expired  alone,  none  near  him  to  raise  the  crucifix  before  his  dying  eye,  or  whis- 
per, Jota ! Muire ! 

But  though  the  servant  of  God  expired  unseen  and  unattended  by  men,  the 
angels  were  not  absent.  As  his  pure  soul  soared  to  receive  its  reward,  the  bells 
of  the  church  of  Wessenaken  began  to  ring:  the  people  gathered  in  from  cot, 
and  field,  and  diary:  but  the  priest  looked  at  his  flock,  and  they  at  him.  At 
last  he  thinks  of  the  man  of  God,  and  says  to  his  parishioners : “ I have  a pil- 
grim in  my  barn,  let  us  see  whether  the  bells  have  rung  on  his  account.” 
Leading  the  way,  the  priest  followed  by  his  people,  proceeded  to  the  barn. 
There  lay  Saint  Hymeline,  lifeless,  but  with  a countenance  radiant  of  the  joys 
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of  heaven.  After  kneeling  to  thank  God  for  the  favors  done  his  servant,  they 
thought  of  preparing  him  a fitting  sepulture,  when  lo!  they  find  a grave 
divinely  prepared.  There  they  laid  his  sacred  remains,  to  be  the  treasure  of  the 
village.  The  veneration  of  the  Irish  Saint  was  rewarded  by  miraculous  favors, 
i age  after  age  repeated  his  virtues  and  commended  his  intercession. 

When  good  Gillemann  had  gathered  all  this,  he  closes  as  we  may  close: 
"Therefore,  O blessed  Hymeline,  worthy  of  God,  confessor  of  Christ,  vouch- 
safe to  pour  forth  prayers  to  the  Lord,  for  us,  thy  poor  servants,  that  grace  may 
be  conferred  by  his  gift,  who  magnified,  and  at  the  same  time,  beatified  thee; 
that  we  who  recall  thy  travel  through  the  slippery  ways  of  this  world,  may 
merit  to  rejoice  with  thee  eternally  without  end  in  the  heavenly  places.  Amen.” 

Reader,  such  is  the  legend  of  Saint  Hymeline. 


IMPIETY  SUBDUED; 

Or,  Impressions  Produced  on  an  Infidel  Mind  by  a Visit  to 
La  Grande  Chartreuse. 

Continued  from  page  170. 

Ere  reaching  the  gate  of  the  monastery,  I had  already  stifled  all  the  generous 
emotions,  which  had  been  so  recently  awakened  within  me.  I thought  only  of 
the  mission  with  which  I was  charged,  and  of  my  insane  hatred  of  the  poor 
monks.  I knocked  at  the  gate  so  rudely  that  the  lay-brother  who  came  to  open 
it,  seemed  greatly  alarmed.  The  sight  of  his  peculiar  dress,  which  in  my  blind- 
ness I regarded  as  the  livery  of  superstition,  revived  all  my  angry  feelings. 

He  saluted  me  in  silence,  listening  respectfully  as  I addressed  him ; but  far 
from  reciprocating  his  politeness,  I informed  him  of  my  errand  in  a tone  the 
most  haughty  and  contemptuous,  commanding  him  to  go  and  announce  my 
arrival  to  his  Superior.  Without  a word,  this  man,  whose  saint-like  humility 
should  have  inspired  me  with  reverence,  took  the  bridle  of  my  horse,  fastened 
it  carefully  to  an  iron  ring  under  a kind  of  shed ; then  coming  back,  he  con- 
ducted me  to  a parlor  lighted  by  a lamp,  suspended  from  beams,  and  introduc- 
ing me,  immediately  retired. 

In  the  meantime,  the  gentle  silence  which  this  religious  had  opposed  to  my 
insolence  was  already  working  a revolution  in  my  feelings.  I blushed  beneath 
his  look  of  resignation ; and  as  I advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  where 
I beheld  a cross,  bearing  the  image  of  the  Redeemer,  a sudden  chilliness  rushed 
through  ray  veins;  I remained  motionless;  a thousand  strange  thoughts  as- 
sailed me.  By  an  irresistible  impulse  I removed  my  hat,  which  I had  not  even 
touched  in  accosting  the  lay-brother; — but  I dared  not  raise  my  eyes  to  the  au- 
gust image  before  me.  I felt  that  I was  in  the  presence  of  my  Supreme  Judge ; 
I wished  to  invoke  him,  and  could  only  murmur  confused  and  broken  syllables. 
At  length  I raised  my  eyes,  then  prostrating  myself  with  my  face  to  the  ground, 
my  bosom  heaving  with  convulsive  sobs,  I remained  in  this  position  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Father  Procurator.  He  was  a fine  looking  old  man  of  a majestic 
stature.  The  hood  of  his  white  tunic  being  thrown  back,  disclosed  his  noble 
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features,  on  which  was  imprinted  an  ineffable  serenity.  At  this  moment  they 
were  expressive  of  the  kindliest  emotions : seeing  me  prostrate  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  he  readily  divined  what  was  passing  in  my  soul;  and  having  also 
knelt  in  his  turn,  he  approached  me  with  angelic  benevolence,  and  placing  his 
hand  gently  upon  my  head,  he  blessed  me. 

Language  could  never  explain  to  you  the  effect  his  blessing  produced  upon 
me : It  seemed  that  an  immense  weight  had  been  lifted  from  me ; I remained 
speechless,  without  the  power  to  utter  a single  word.  The  Father  conducted 
me  into  the  interior  of  the  ruined  monastery  : there  only  could  I explain  to  him 
the  purport  of  my  mission,  and  to  me  it  was  a pleasant  task  to  remove  his  fears 
in  regard  to  the  questions  that  had  been  raised  between  his  Order,  and  the  gov- 
ernment, of  which  I was  the  deputy. 

During  this  interview,  his  candor,  his  benevolence,  all  his  virtues,  in  fine, 
shone  with  such  lustre  before  my  eyes,  that  I felt  for  him  in  my  heart,  a new 
and  increased  degree  of  veneration.  He  apologised  with  a noble  simplicity  that 
it  was  not  in  his  power,  as  he  could  wish  it,  to  soften  the  discomforts  of  my 
sojourn  beneath  the  dilapidated  roof  of  his  Convent;  but  he  had  the  kindness 
to  select  for  me  the  only  cell  that  was  in  a state  of  repair,  and  to  which  he  in 
person  conducted  me.  On  leaving  me  he  extended  his  hand,  which  I pressed 
reverently  to  my  lips. 

Thus  was  I transformed  in  an  instant,  as  it  were : a single  inspiration  of  di- 
vine grace  had  been  sufficient  to  revolutionize  all  my  thoughts  and  feelings — a 
new  light  had  burst  upon  me  illumining  the  innermost  depths  of  my  soul,  and 
God  was  pleased  to  give  it  a lasting  effect.  After  the  saintly  old  man  had  left 
me  I cast  around  a look  of  deep  emotion,  I had  the  best  cell  in  the  Convent, 
and  yet  how  desolate,  how  poverty-stricken  did  it  seem ! 

You  are  well  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  Carthusians  in  all  seasons  sleep  upon 
naked  planks,  and  that  the  severe  rules  of  their  Order  oblige  them  to  deny 
themselves  the  smallest  conveniences  of  life. 

Then  behold  these  men,  said  I to  myself,  whom  the  world  dares  to  vilify ! 
They  condemn  themselves  to  solitude,  to  silence,  to  the  severest  privations  of 
which  humanity  is  capable,  in  order  to  render  more  efficacious  the  prayers, 
which  they  offer  unceasingly  to  Heaven,  for  the  salvation  of  their  deluded 
brethren ; and  these  same  heap  curses  on  them ! and  I wretch  that  I was ! had 
not  I dared  to  calumniate,  to  curse  them  .... 

I was  in  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  when  the  lay-brother,  to  whom,  I had 
shown  such  insolence,  on  my  first  arrival,  presented  himself.  He  carried  a 
mattress  which  he  placed  upon  the  floor,  where  I was  to  sleep.  Watching  his 
countenance,  I again  noticed  the  same  expression  of  mildness,  the  same  hu- 
mility, it  had  lately  exhibited — I seized  his  hand  and  pressed  it  warmly  in  mine — 
he  understood  me  and  seemed  touched  by  my  manner,  but  immediately  hastened 
away — shortly  after,  he  returned,  and  set  before  me  a frugal  repast. 

Having  despatched  my  meal,  I retired  to  my  couch;  but  I could  not  sleep, 
for  my  heart  was  agitated  by  many  conflicting  emotions — I arose  at  the  earliest 
dawn  of  day,  and  hastening  to  the  window  of  my  ceil,  gazed  with  renewed 
delight  and  admiration  upon  a portion  of  this  solitary  region. 

The  peaks  of  the  lofty  mountains,  in  which  the  valley  is  embosomed,  seen 
as  they  were  through  the  dim  light  of  the  early  morning,  resembled  in  the  dis- 
tance gigantic  spectres,  looming  above  the  mists  which  rising  from  the  waters 
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of  the  various  streams,  spread  themselves  in  a thousand  fantastic  shapes  over 
the  tops  of  the  neighboring  forests — at  the  same  moment  a gentle  breeze  wafted 
to  me  the  fragrant  perfume  of  the  wilderness,  and  1 stood  entranced  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  beautiful  scene. 

Suddenly,  a slight  noise  interrupted  my  reverie : beneath  my  window  was  a 
spot  of  ground  surmounted  by  a cross  of  unpolished  stone,  in  a great  measure 
destroyed  by  the  hand  of  time,  or  the  wickedness  of  man.  Two  of  the  religious 
appeared  ; they  knelt  a short  time  before  the  prostrate  cross ; then  rising  from 
their  knees,  one  of  them  began  to  gather  up  the  scattered  pieces  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  them  to  their  original  form, — whilst  the  other  commenced  digging  a 
grave  near  by.  This  scene  amid  the  silence  of  nature,  had  in  it  something  so 
imposing  that  I remained  motionless.  Above  all,  I admired  the  perfect  serepity 
of  mind,  which  these  two  men  seemed  to  enjoy  in  the  performance  of  their 
melancholy  task. 

0 pleasures  of  the  world,  said  I to  myself,  vain  illusions  of  the  human  heart, 
what  are  you  when  compared  with  the  sweet  peace  of  a life  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  religion  ? Here  the  sorrows  of  the  earth  are  forgotten,  the  passions 
subdued,  for  here  man  is  reminded  of  the  nothingness  of  the  present,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  future.  To  gain  heaven  by  sacrifices,  by  total  self-abnegation, 
is  the  sole  end  of  all  his  thoughts.  He  knows  that  a just  and  merciful  God 
takes  note  of  each  trial  that  is  suffered  for  his  glory ; therefore  he  advances 
with  unfaltering  step  in  the  arduous  path,  that  is  to  lead  him  to  the  throne  of 
his  divine  Master,  and  when  the  hour  of  deliverance  arrives,  he  goes  calmly  to 
rest  in  the  midst  of  his  brothers,  and  enters  into  the  eternal  joys  prepared  as  the 
reward  of  his  virtues. 

Whilst  busy  with  these  reflections,  suggested  by  the  scene  of  which  I was  a 
witness,  1 was  startled  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  At  its. first  sounds  the  two 
religious  left  their  work,  and  repaired  to  the  church.  Impelled  by  an  invisible 
power  I followed  them.  I found  the  Fathers  and  lay-brothers  prostrate  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar.  Amongst  them,  there  were  no  distinctions  of  rank : here  all 
were  equal,  and  there  was  but  one  thought,  one  sentiment,  in  presence  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  In  a few  moments  the  Father  Procurator  commenced 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  I assisted  at  it  with  profound  recollection 
and  felt  completely  subdued  by  its  august  mysteries;  the  faults  of  my  youth 
excited  in  me  a sorrow  which  caused  abundant  tears  to  flow  from  my  eyes. 
But  my  feelings  had  not  yet  reached  their  highest  point  of  excitement.  Mass 
being  over,  the  celebrant  taking  in  his  hand  the  sacred  Ciborium,  descended 
slowly  from  the  altar  with  the  cross  carried  before  him,  and  followed  by  all  the 
assistants,  proceeded  to  the  Infirmary  where  lay  a poor  invalid  to  whom  the 
last  rites  of  the  Church  were  about  to  be  administered. 

1 followed  these  religious  at  a short  distance,  and  entering  the  Infirmary,  I 
crept  silently  into  dn  obscure  corner,  where  falling  upon  my  knees,  I could  wit- 
ness this  august  ceremony,  the  solemn  majesty  of  which  impiety  itself  dare  not 
despise,  and  which  seemed  for  me  a new  revelation  from  on  high. 

By  a last  effort  of  his  failing,  the  dying  man  raised  himself  up  to  receive  his 
divine  Master,  and  in  this  moment  there  was  upon  his  features,  wasted  by 
disease  and  suffering,  such  an  expression  of  perfect  happiness,  that  to  have  ex- 
perienced this  felicity,  such  as  the  angels  feel,  I would ' willingly  have  laid 
down  my  life. 
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When  the  ceremony  was  ended,  and  the  religious,  excepting  the  lay-brother 
with  whom  I was  already  acquainted,  had  gone  out,  I approached  the  sick 
man  as  he  lay  upon  the  rough  boards  which  served  him  for  a bed.  My  heart 
bled  at  such  a spectacle,  and  I ventured  to  inquire  of  the  lay-brother  if  the  rules 
of  the  Order  required  that  one  in  his  condition  should  be  so  poorly  accommodated. 

No,  he  replied,  with  his  accustomed  mildness,  but  for  the  present,  there  is  in 
our  poor  habitation  only  one  mattrass,  and  .... 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  I understood  it  all ; and  pale  with  aston- 
ishment and  grief,  I rushed  to  my  cell,  and  endeavored  to  carry  to  the  dying 
man  the  bed  that  had  been  given  me  the  evening  before.  The  brother  raised  no 
objections.  I was  grateful  for  this  forbearance.  And  with  his  assistance,  I 
soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  invalid  in  the  enjoyment  (if  I may  use 
the  word)  of  a less  miserable  couch  : he  thanked  me  by  his  looks,  and  I went 
away  with  a heart  greatly  relieved. 

I will  not  speak  of  the  special  object  of  my  journey ; a couple  of  days  sufficed 
to  accomplish  it,  and  more  than  fifteen  had  elapsed  before  I thought  of  leaving 
this  holy  retreat.  I had  been  active  in  assisting  the  good  Fathers  upon  the 
work  which  occupied  them,  and  they  smiled  as  they  witnessed  the  zeal  with 
which  I handled  the  axe  and  s&w.  At  the  period  of  the  re-establishment  of  their 
houuse,  they  had  received  dispensations,  both  from  the  Pope  and  the  Reverend 
Father-General  of  the  Order,  in  regard  to  the  unavoidable  intercourse  they 
would  be  compelled  to  have  with  people  living  in  the  world.  This  was  for  me 
a fortunate  circumstance,  as  it  enabled  me  to  admire  and  converse  with  them  on 
more  intimate  terms.  The  Father  Procurator,  more  especially,  treated  me  with 
a kindness  truly  paternal.  He  was  a man  of  profound  learning,  and  gifted 
with  a charm  of  manner  I had  never  encountered  in  my  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  he  united  to  the  wisdom  of  age,  the  guileless  simplicity  of  childhood. 

I was  often  permitted  to  accompany  him  during  his  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Convent.  One  evening  as  I went  with  him  on  a pilgrimage  to 
the  chapel  of  St.  Bruno,  a precious  monument  hidden  among  the  heights  of  the 
mountain,  and  which  from  its  secluded  position  had  escaped  the  search  of  the 
plunderers,  I prayed  of  the  good  Father  to  hear  my  confession.  Yes!  it  was 
done ! and  then  I felt  that  an  entire  change  of  life  was  required  of  me,  if  I 
would  be  happy — and  as  my  mind  recovered  its  tranquillity,  I began  to  form 
the  design  of  devoting  myself  to  the  service  of  God  in  this  very  solitude,  where 
I had  experienced  in  so  extraordinary  a manner  the  powerful  manifestations 
of  his  divine  grace. 

This  wish  of  my  heart  deeply  affected  the  saintly  old  man  to  whom  I sub- 
mitted it.  But  as  I had  not  attained  my  majority,  he  advised  me  to  prove  my 
vocation  for  some  time,  promising  that  if  on  my  return  to  the  Community,  I 
still  persisted  in  my  design,  he  would  invest  me  with  the  habit  of  the  Novitiate. 

The  affectionate  words,  the  wise  counsels,  with  which  he  vouchsafed  to  accom- 
pany this  promise,  are  deeply  engraved  in  my  heart.  Alas ! I never  returned 
to  him : new  obligations  and  fresh  sorrows  have  chained  me  to  that  world, 
which  I so  much  dreaded  to  re-enter,  but  amid  the  trials  which  assailed  my 
youth,  and  yet  weigh  down  my  maturer  years,  I have  never  forgetten  the 
holy  lessons  I received  from  the  Monks  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  may 
this  pious  remembrance  remain  with  me  to  the  last,  and  be  my  solace  in  the 
closing  hours  of  life. 
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(From  the  French  of  Viscount  Walsh.) 

No.  V.-*-T/te  Finding  of  the  Holy  Cross.  (May  3.) 

Satan,  conquered  in  his  revolt  against  the  Most  High,  is  ever  conscious  of 
his  eternal  defeat.  Precipitated  from  the  pinnacles  of  heaven  into  the  regions 
of  everlasting  horror,  he  is  continually  gnawed  by  the  feeling  that  his  torments 
are  never  to  end.  Still,  in  spite  of  this  conviction,  he  is  ever  restless,  ever  on 
the  lookout  for  mischief.  Despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  leave  his  abyss,  he 
wishes  to  allure  as  many  as  he  can  into  it  He  has  said : “ Evil,  be  my  only 
good,”  and  it  is  with  great  joy  that  he  surveys  from  the  top  of  his  infernal 
throne  the  innumerable  souls  which  he  has  deprived  of  eternal  happiness.  Be- 
sides this  hideous  joy,  there  is  another  which  he  can  also  relish.  He  feels  it 
when  he  sees  the  Cross  insulted.  O,  what  a triumph,  what  a subject  of  exul- 
tation is  such  a sacrilege  to  the  demons ! They  know  that  beneath  the  extended 
arms  of  the  Cross  exists  salvation  for  all  the  children  of  Adam,  and  the  caverns 
of  hell  ring  with  fiendish  laughter  when  that  glorious  standard  is  pulled  doton 
or  dishonored  by  impious  men. 

Time  out  of  mind  has  Satan  been  mercilessly  urging  men  to  sacrilege,  to  the 
destruction  of  sacred  things.  When  the  descendants  of  the  fratracide  Cain, 
disregarding  the  commands  of  the  Almighty,  wished  to  surrender  themselves 
to  the  full  sway  of  their  passions,  they  began  by  destroying,  at  the  instigation 
of  Satan,  the  altars  of  turf  which  they  had  erected  to  the  Lord  in  the  days  of 
their  innocence. 

Later,  when  the  Son  of  God  had  sacrificed  himself  for  the  salvation  of  man 
on  Mount  Calvary,  the  rebel  angel  resolved  that  the  locality  of  the  divine  tragedy 
should  disappear  and  be  lost  to  the  eyes  of  the  followers  of  Christ  risen  from 
the  dead.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  the  great  trophy  of  the  conqueror  of  death 
and  hell  remain  standing  in  triumph.  The  Cross  was  torn  down,  and  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  God  of  all  purity,  the  victim  without  blemish,  had  been 
immolated,  the  conquerors  of  Judea,  the  masters  of  Jerusalem,  conceived  the 
abominable  idea  of  erecting  a temple  for  the  worship  of  the  libidinous  Venus. 

From  the  time  of  Adrian,  the  adorers  of  the  false  gods  had  neglected  nothing 
to  profane  the  sanctity  of  Calvary.  They  had  seen  with  what  respect  the 
Christians  approached  the  holy  mountain,  with  what  pious  veneration  they 
kissed  the  soil  moist  with  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  the  broken  stone  of  his  se- 
pulchre; and  they  determined  to  put  a stop  to  all  such  proceedings.  They 
made  of  Golgotha  a place  of  idolatry,  a temple  of  prostitution.  As  an  old 
writer  says,  whose  book  is  now  before  me,  “ to  abolish  the  memory  of  Christ’s 
resurrection,  they  stopped  up  the  hole  in  which  the  tree  of  salvation  had  been 
planted;  they  filled  the  grotto  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  raised  a great  mound  over 
it,  paved  the  upper  part  with  stones,  and  there  built  a temple  to  Venus,  in  order 
that  when  the  Christians  went  to  pay  their  homage  to  Christ,  they  might  ap- 
pear to  go  to  adore  that  false  divinity.” 

When  the  miraculous  Labarum  had  appeared  to  the  emperor  Constantine, 
when  the  Cross  had  been  placed  over  the  diadem  of  the  Ceesars,  one  of  the  first 
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cares  of  the  new  Christian  emperor  was  to  restore  Calvary  to  thfe  veneration  of 
the  world.  Accordingly  he  ordered  that  the  impure  temple  should  be  destroyed, 
that  one  stone  of  it  should  not  be  left  on  another,  and  that  every  profanation 
should  be  removed  from  the  mountain.  Saint  Macarius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
received  orders  to  erect  a magnificent  church  in  its  place,  and  the  Roman  Pro- 
consul  was  commanded  to  provide  everything  that  could  contribute  to  the  gran- 
deur and  beauty  of  the  Christian  temple. 

To  give  aid  in  carrying  out  these  orders  of  the  master  of  the  world,  the  em- 
press Helen,  mother  of  Constantine,  hastened  to  Jerusalem.  In  her  pious  zeal, 
she  wished  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  great  church;  she  had  it  com- 
menced about  the  year  326,  after  having  carefully  questioned  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  passion  and  death  of  the  divine  Saviour. 
The  people  have  their  memories,  and  they  well  remember  events  which  have 
affected  their  hearts ; they  relate  the  facts  they  have  seen,  the  children  remember 
them  and  repeat  them,  and  this  tradition  is  as  good  as  books.  Helen  listened  to 
this  voice,  and  by  its  aid  she  discovered  and  recognized  all  the  spots  hallowed 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  little  mountain  of  Golgotha  is  quite  close  to  Jerusalem,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably there  that  the  criminals  were  executed.  After  the  destruction  of  that  city 
by  Titus,  it  recovered  again  by  degrees,  and  the  Jewish  inhabitants  were  very 
numerous  at  the  time  when  Barcochebas  revolted  against  the  Romans.  Adrian, 
or  his  generals,  having  besieged  it,  took  it  and  once  more  devoted  it  to  destruc- 
tion. Tinnius  Rufus,  Governor  of  Judea,  passed  the  ploughshare  over  the  site 
of  the  temple,  to  show  that  on  that  spot  no  edifice  could  ever  after  be  erected 
without  an  express  decree  of  the  Senate.  Adrian  forbade  the  Jews  to  set  foot 
in  Jerusalem  under  pain  of  death.  He  established  a Roman  colony  there,  and 
called  the  city  Capitolina.  The  new  city  was  not  built  on  the  ruins  of 

the  old,  but  more  to  the  north  $ so  that  Mount  Calvary,  which  had  been  before 
outside  the  walls,  was  now  almost  in  the  centre  of  iElia  Capitolina.  Very 
little  of  old  Jerusalem  was  enclosed  within  the  new  bounds.  Mount  Zion,  the 
site  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  was  cultivated  as  a field,  or  was  covered  over  with 
ruins. 

At  the  present  day,  Jerusalem  is  still  within  the  limits  marked  out  by  the 
emperor  Adrian ; but  the  pagan  temple  which  he  had  erected  to  conceal  and  to 
profane  Calvary,  is  replaced  by  the  church  which  the  empress  Helen  had  caused 
to  be  built  in  order  to  enclose  and  protect  the  places  consecrated  by  the  passion 
and  death  of  Christ. 

It  was  while  they  were  removing  the  altars  dedicated  to  the  false  gods,  to 
Jupiter,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  clearing  away  the  mountain  sanctified  by  the 
Saviour’s  blood,  that  the  workmen  came  upon  three  crosses,  lying  deep  below 
the  surface. 

The  pious  Helen  was  praying  at  the  foot  of  Calvary,  when  she  was  told  of 
the  happy  discovery.  With  all  speed  she  ran  to  the  spot  where  the  three  crosses 
were  lying  on  a mound  of  the  just  disturbed  clay.  She  immediately  fell  on  her 
knees  to  honor  the  cross  on  which  the  Saviour  had  drawn  his  last  sigh.  No 
doubt  this  was  one  of  the  three.  But  which  one?  A fervent  faith  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  cross  of  the  Son  of  God  from  those  of  the  two  thieves. 
By  the  order  of  the  empress,  three  dying  men  were  taken  out  of  their  beds, 
carried  in  a litter  to  Mount  Calvary,  and  extended  on  the  three  crosses.  One 
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of  them  was  Suddenly  cured,  and  rising  up  and  walking,  he  began  to  praise 
and  bless  the  Lord.  This  wonderful  cure  clearly  indicated  which  was  the  cross 
of  the  Redeemer,  of  Him  who  had  said : “ I am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.” 

Other  accounts  give  a different  version  of  the  miracle  that  revealed  the  true 
cross.  According  to  them.  Saint  Macarius,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  had  the 
three  crosses  carried  to  the  house  of  a pious  Christian  woman  already  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  Two  of  the  crosses  had  touched  her,  but  the  fatal  symptoms 
still  appeared.  The  tears  and  sobs  of  the  family  continued.  But  as  soon  as 
the  wood  which  had  imbibed  the  blqod  of  Christ  approached  the  dying  woman, 
the  shadow  of  death  passed  away  from  her,  and  when  an  arm  of  the  cross 
touched  her  already  inanimate  body,  she  rose  up  from  her  couch  of  pain,  was 
completely  cured,  and  with  a joyful  voice  she  glorified  the  Son  of  God. 

The  empress  Helen,  ovetjoyed  at  having  discovered  this  sacred  treasure,  this 
glorious  relic,  that  so  far  surpasses  all  the  others,  divided  it  between  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  where  she  left  one-half,  and  the  emperor,  her  son,  to  whom  she  sent 
the  other. 

Constantine,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  founding  the  great  city  which 
was  to  be  the  second  seat  of  the  empire,  received  the  present  with  the  greatest 
joy  and  veneration.  Some  writers  say  that  when  the  city  was  finished,  he  or- 
dered a portion  of  the  sacred  wood  to  be  inserted  in  his  own  statue,  which  stood 
on  the  summit  of  a high  column  in  the  middle  of  the  great  square,  holding  in 
the  right  hand  a globe  of  gold,  with  this  inscription : “ O Christ,  my  God,  I 
place  under  thy  protection  the  city  which  I have  founded.” 

Soon  precious  morsels  of  the  holy  cross  were  scattered  over  the  world,  and 
were  everywhere  regarded  as  infinitely  valuable  in  many  cases  of  mental  and 
bodily  suffering.  Rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak,  happy  and  unhappy,  all 
earnestly  wished  to  have  the  opportunity  of  kneeling  and  praying  before  a frag- 
ment of  the  tree  of  salvation.  A bit  of  the  true  cross  sanctified  the  crowns  of 
the  most  powerful  monarchs,  and -to  obtain  it  they  gave  their  finest  diamonds 
and  most  sparkling  jewels.  Palaces,  churches,  monasteries,  convents,  hospitals, 
prisons,  all  coveted  a piece  of  the  sacred  wood.  Kings  desired  it  to  protect  their 
thrones;  saints,  the  better  to  realise  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour;  knights,  to 
be  braver  in  battle;  judges,  to  obtain  true  testimony;  the  rich,  to  guard  their 
prosperity ; the  poor,  to  obtain  an  end  of  their  misery ; the  sick,  to  recover  their 
health;  and  the  dying,  to  mitigate  their  agony  and  to  assure  to  themselves  the 
blessing  of  a happy  death. 

> It  was  not  from  Jerusalem  alone  that  this  pious  generosity  proceeded;  the 
emperors  of  the  East  also  occasionally  distributed  portions  of  that  part  of  the 
cross  which  the  empress  Helen  had  sent  to  Constantinople. 

Justin  If  presented  a bit  of  the  true  cross  to  Radegonde,  queen  of  king  Clo- 
thaire ; and  the  pious  lady,  weary  of  the  splendors  of  the  throne,  sought  repose 
in  the  shades  of  a convent.  Retiring  to  Poitiers,  she  founded  an  establishment 
there,  which,  in  memory  of  the  precious  gift  which  she  had  received,  she  called 
the  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

On  the  very  day  that  this  princess*  relic  was  deposited  on  the  high  altar,  For- 
tunatus,  Radegonde’s  confessor,  was  inspired  by  heaven,  and  composed  the 
two  hymns,  still  so  carefully  preserved  and  so  well  known,  the  Veniila  regia  and 
the  Pange  lingua . 

He  also  composed  a poem  on  the  same  subject,  thanking  the  emperor  Justin 
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and  the  empress  Sophia  for  the  invaluable  present  which  they  had  made  to 
Radegonde.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  at  that  time  only  a priest,  was  present  at 
the  reception  of  this  holy  relic  at  Tours,  where  it  was  received  before  it  was 
taken  to  Poitiers,  and  he  speaks  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  great  miracles  there 
wrought  by  its  influence.  The  part  of  the  holy  cross  which  had  remained  at 
Jerusalem,  was  enclosed  in  a silver  case  and  carefully  kept  until  the  city  was 
taken  by  Chosroes,  king  of  the  Persians.  It  remained  in  possession  of  the  infi- 
dels for  fourteen  years,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  Christendom.  Heraclius  recov- 
ered it  from  the  hands  of  Siroes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Chosroes ; it  is  of  this 
that  a commemoration  is  made  on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  under  the  name 
of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

I will  not  here  enumerate  all  the  sovereigns  that  sought  and  obtained  bits  of 
the  true  cross.  I will  only  say  that  in  1205,  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  made  a magnificent  present  to  Philip  Augustus,  which 
was  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  Saint  Denis.  Not  long  after,  Saint  Louis  ob- 
tained from  the  Venitians  the  part  which  had  remained  at  Constantinople,  and 
which  had  been  pledged  to  them  by  the  emperor  Baldwin  II,  or  rather  by  his 
father-in-law,  John  of  Brienne.  He  paid  the  Venitian  merchants  the  sum  of 
money  which  they  had  lent  that  prince,  and  had  it  brought  into  France  in  the 
year  1241.  He  was  already  in  possession  of  the  sacred  crown  of  thorns,  and 
it  was  with  a heavenly  joy  that  the  pious  prince  deposited  the  largest  portion  of 
the  true  cross  in  Europe,  in  the  beautiful  stone  reliquary  which  he  caused  to  be 
built  near  his  palace.  Before  long,  many  of  the  churches  of  France  received 
small  pieces,  which  the  piety  of  the  faithful  still  venerates. 

This  relic  of  the  tree  of  redemption  was  in  such  reverence  among  the  French, 
that  we  find  three  festivals  especially  devoted  to  it : on  May  3,  the  Finding  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  to  commemorate  the  day  when  St.  Helen  discovered  it  beneath 
the  ruins  of  a pagan  temple;  the  Reception  of  the  Holy  Cross , on  the  first  Sun- 
day of  August,  in  honor  of  the  day  when  St.  Louis  received  the  sacred  relic; 
and  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  on  the  fourteenth  of  September. 

During  many  centuries,  the  true  cross  was  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful  only  on  Good  Friday — the  great  festival  of  the  cross.  But  the  death  of 
our  Lord  diffused  too  much  sorrow  on  such  a day  to  permit  our  pious  ancestors 
to  be  satisfied  with  such  a mournful  festival.  This  thought  was  the  origin  of 
the  three  feasts  just  mentioned. 

The  expression  adoration  of  the  Cross,  has  been  caviled  at.  But,  in  employ- 
ing it,  the  Church  only  wished  to  use  a word  still  more  respectful  in  its  mean- 
ing than  veneration.  Feneration  is  enjoined  for  the  relics  of  saints,  virgins, 
hermits,  martyrs;  but  for  the  relic  saturated  with  the  blood  of  our  Divine  Re- 
deemer, she  has  chosen  a word  that  reveals  a more  profound  homage  than  that 
given  to  the  saints.  ' 

“ The  aim  of  the  Church,  ini  this  festival,”  says  the  historian  of  the  Catholic 
Feasts,  “ is  to  induce  us  to  respect  the  sacred  wood  of  the  cross,  as  well  as  the 
small  pieces  detached  from  it;  to  point  out  to  us  that  the  honor  shown  to  the 
cross  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  cross  itself,  which  would  be  to  imitate  the  error 
of  the  idolaters,  but  to  our  Divine  Saviour  who  was  nailed  to  the  cross;  that, 
although  the  word  adoration  is  used  when  speaking  of  the  cross,  it  is  the  cruci- 
fied Jesus  that  we  are  to  adore ; that  the  Church  exposes  to  our  view  the  instru- 
ments of  the  crucifixion  to  raise  our  hearts  towards  Him  who  suffered  and  died 
for  our  sins ; that,  to  be  true  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  we  should  patiently  en- 
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dure  all  the  spiritual  crosses  that  here  befall  us,  such  as  diseases,  injuries,  calum- 
nies, and  the  loss  of  temporal  goods.” 

I said  that  the  empress  Helen,  during  the  labors  of  the  workmen  among  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  had  prostrated  herself  in  prayer  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  redemption.  In  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  still  to 
be  seen  at  this  very  day  a little  oratory,  not  far  from  the  Chapel  of  the  Finding 
of  the  Cross,  which  marks  the  precise  spot  where  the  pious  empress  prayed. 
Chateaubriand  terminates  his  description  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
with  the  following  passage : 

“The  Church  of  the  Holv  Sepulchre,  composed  of  several  churches,  built 
on  an  unequal  level,  lighted  ty  a multitude  of  lamps,  is  singularly  mysterious; 
its  solemn  obscurity  is  powerfully  impressive.  Christian  priests  of  different 
sects  inhabit  different  parts  of  the  edifice.  From  the  tops  of  the  arcades,  where 
they  cage  themselves  like  birds,  down  to  the  chapels  and  the  deepest  cells,  they 
chaunt  their  canticles  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  The  I^atin  friar  witn 
his  organ,  the  Abyssinian  priest  with  his  cymbals,  the  Greek  abbot  with  his 
sonorous  voice,  the  Armenian  hermit  with  his  prayers,  the  Coptic  monk  with 
his  lamentations,  all  in  turn  assail  your  ear;  you  know  not  whence  proceed 
these  concerts;  you  breathe  the  fragrance  of  incense  without  knowing  what 
hand  burns  it ; only  you  occasionally  catch  glimpses  of  forms  moving  among 
the  pillars  and  vanishing  in  the  gloom  of  the  church,  and  you  know  it  is  the 
pontiff  proceeding  to  commemorate  the  most  awful  of  all  mysteries  in  the  very 
places  where  they  have  been  accomplished.” 

A grand  and  affecting  spectacle  was  the  adoration  of  the  cross,  such  as  we  ^ 
witnessed  it  in  1823  at  the  Calvary  of  Mount  Valerian,  a short  distance  from 
Paris.  Like  the  Golgotha  of  Jerusalem,  this  hill  was  a place  of  meditation  and 
prayer.  Every  year,  on  the  third  of  May,  the  people  made  a pilgrimage  there 
in  crowds.  Rich  and  poor,  princes,  princesses,  kings  and  servants,  all  climbed 
together  the  mountain  crowned  by  the  cross;  all  came  to  implore  some  favor 
from  the  God  who  has  suffered  and  who  teaches  how  to  suffer.  There  I have 
seen  the  bald  head  of  the  old  laborer  bow  down,  before  the  signal  of  salvation 
in  company  with  that  of  the  descendant  of  St.  Louis.  The  last  time  that 
Charles  X ascended  Calvary  with  the  Dauphin,  the  Dauphiness  and  the  duchess 
of  Berri,  I followed  them  in  the  crowd,  and  never  will  I forget  the  visible  faith 
with  which  the  venerable  monarch  prayed,  as  he  lay  humbly  prostrated  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross. 

“Well!”  exclaim  the  impious,  “ of  what  avail  have  been  his  prayers?  God 
has  been  deaf  to  his  voice,  has  rejected  his  supplications ; his  face  has  been 
turned  away  from  him,  his  arm  has  not  protected  him  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and 
the  most  Christian  king  and  his  posterity  are  banished  from  France  for  ever!” 

To  such  exclamations  I would  reply:  “You  only  see  things  on  the  outside. 
Ah!  I know  too  well  that  Charles  X has  lost  the  finest  crown  under  the  sun; 

I know  that  exile  has  been  hard  and  severe  on  the  old  king,  who  expected  to 
sleep  at  Saint  Denis  beside  his  brothers  and  his  son.  But  who  has  told  you 
that  God  has  turned  away  his  face  from  the  brother  of  Louis  XVI  and  rejected 
his  supplications?  Who  has  told  you  that  Charles  X has  prayed  in  vain  to 
Jesus  crucified,  crowned  with  thorns,  and  abandoned? 

“ Behold  him  in  the  land  of  his  banishment,  see  his  patience,  his  mildness, 
his  resignation,  and  then  say  that  he  has  obtained  nothing  from  the  Divine  Re- 
deemer. No,  never  say  that  the  Lord  has  been  deaf  to  his  voice;  say  rather 
that  the  God  of  suffering  and  of  mercy  has  heard  him  from  the  summit  of  Cal- 
vary, and  that  therefore  we  have  seen  the  descendant  of  Saint  Louis  pardon  his 
enemies,  even  those  who  gave  him  the  kiss  of  Judas,  as  Christ  pardoned  his 
executioners.” 
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Louis  XIV  died  in  a very  devotional  frame  of  mind.  To  those  who  pressed 
round  him  with  tears  and  lamentations,  he  addressed  himself  thus: — “ Why  do 
you  weep,  did  you  suppose  me  to  be  immortal  V9  He  frequently  spoke  of 
his  successor  as  the  “ young  king/’  and  in  speaking  of  himself,  made  use  of 
the  expression,  “when  I was  king!” 

Moliere  expired  while  acting  the  part  of  his  own  “ Malade  imaginaire,”  and 
at  that  very  period  of  the  piece,  in  which  Argan,  to  test  the  affection  of  his 
daughter,,  feigns  death  on  the  stage : an  awful  and  remarkable  kind  of  exit. 

The  more  accomplished  than  exemplary  Abbe  Prevost,  author  of  “ Manon 
Lescaut,”  and  other  ingenious  works,  met  with  a singularly  tragical  end.  An 
apoplectic  fit  had  laid  him  prostrate  in  the  forest  of  Chantilly,  where  he  was 
picked  up  and  carried  in  a senseless  state  to  an  adjoining  village.  Here,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  by  the  local  authorities  to  institute  a post  mortem  examination 
of  the  body,  previously  to  its  sepulture.  Upon  a deep  incision,  however,  being 
made  in  the  supposed  corpse,  suspended  animation  was  suddenly  restored,  and 
a piercing  shriek,  to  the  horror  of  the  by-standers,  revealed  the  agony  the  knife 
had  inflicted.  L’Abbe  Prevost  had  only  awakened  from  the  insensibility  of 
disease,  to  expire  almost  immediately  of  the  mortal  wound ! 

Fontenelle,  who  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  a hundred  years,  retaining 
his  consciousness  to  the  very  last,  went  out  of  the  world  with  so  little  suffering, 
that  upon  being  asked,  just  before  he  expired,  whether  he  experienced  any  pain, 
he  replied,  “ No,  1 only  feel  a difficulty  of  existing.” 

It  is  related  of  Restaud,  a dialectician  of  some  celebrity,  that  being  in  extremis, 
and  having  summoned  his  wife  and  children  to  receive  his  parting  benediction, 
he  addressed  them  in  these  words,  “ My  dear  children,  I am  going,  or  I am 
ganging ; for  the  academy  has  not  yet  decided  the  point.” 

Locke  expired  in  his  arm-chair.  Just  before  his  death,  he  wrote  a letter  to 
his  friend  Collins,  in  which  he  declared  that  his  only  comfort  was  derivable  from 
the  recollection  of  the  good  he  had  been  able  to  accomplish;  and  that  two  things 
alone  could  in  this  world  yield  any  real  satisfaction : the  testimony  of  an  ap- 
proving conscience,  and  the  hope  of  a future  life. 

Addison,  when  on  the  point  of  death,  summoned  his  profligate  son-in-law, 
and  said  to  him,  “ I wished  you  to  be  present  at  my  last  moments,  that  you 
might  see  With  what  calmness  a Christian  dies.” 

The  last  words  of  Pope,  were,  “ Nothing  is  praiseworthy  but  virtue  and 
friendship ; and  friendship,  indeed,  is  only  part  of  virtue.” 

The  death-bed  of  Voltaire,  the  great  apostle  of  infidelity,  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been  truly  fearful.  “ The  perturbation  of  his  last  days  was  extreme ;” 
so  writes  the  French  author  whose  words  we  quote : “ Despair,  insensibility, 
and  hesitation  alternately  characterized  the  interviews  which  he  held  with  the 
Cure  of  St.  Sulpice  and  the  Abbe  Gautier.  Their  united  ministrations  had 
been  utterly  ineffectual,  when  the  latter  observing  the  imminent  danger  of  Vol- 
taire, addressed  one  more  stirring  exhortation  to  the  dying  sinner.  But  the 
Cure  of  St.  Sulpice,  turning  to  his  colleague,  exclaimed  in  a tone  of  the  deepest 
affliction,  * Alas,  alas ! he  has  lost  all  consciousness ! ’ The  infidel  was  no  more.” 
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Cardinal  Richlieu  died  with  as  much  seeming  intrepidity  as'if  he  had  felt  his 
conscience  utterly  without  reproach.  Upon  the  holy  viaticum  being  brought 
into  his  chamber,  he  exclaimed, — “ In  the  presence  of  my  Load  and  my 
God,  I declare  that  in  all  my  undertakings,  I have  never  had  any  other  object 
in  view,  but  the  welfare  of  religion  and  the  state.”  Upon  being  asked  whether 
he  forgave  his  enemies,  he  replied,  “ I have  no  enemies  but  those  of  the  state.” 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  while  pursuing  his  customary  morning  avocations, 
fell  on  the  floor  in  a fit,  fracturing  his  head  in  the  fall,  and  never  awakened. 

Danton  said  to  the  executioner,  just  before  his  death,  “ Show  my  head  to  the 
people,  it  is  well  worth  looking  at.” 

One  of  the  first  victims  of  the  French  revolutionary  phrenzy  was  the  notori- 
ous Madame  Dubarry,  the  tenor  of  whose  maturer  life  had  in  some  measure 
atoned  for  the  scandal  of  her  earlier  days.  She  uttered  on  the  scaffold  the  most 
piercing  and  heart-rending  cries  for  mercy ; and  was  pursued  and  dragged  to 
her  fate  by  the  executioner.  It  was  remarked,  that  of  all  the  female  victims  of 
that  epoch  of  terror,  she  had,  when  brought  to  the  block,  displayed  the  least 
amount  of  moral  courage. 

Robespierre,  on  finding  himself  deserted  by  all  his  former  friends,  and  to 
avoid  being  taken  alive,  placed  the  muzzle  of  a pistol  in  his  mouth,  and  blew 
out  part  of  his  jaw.  In  this  mangled  state  he  was  carried  to  the  hall  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  and  stretched  upon  the  very  table  at  which  he  had 
signed  so  many  death-warrants.  The  wound  was  imperfectly  bandaged,  and 
he  passed  a whole  day  in  a state  of  exquisite  torture,  unable  to  express  his 
wants,  and  exposed  to  the  bitterest  insults  of  his  enemies.  Upon  his  attempt- 
ing to  stanch  the  blood  that  flowed  in  profusion  from  his  face,  a handkerchief, 
steeped  in  blood,  was  scoffingly  offered  him,  which  he  pushed  aside.  “ It  is 
only  blood.”  said  one,  “the  thing  in  which  you  delight!”  He  cast  a disdain- 
ful look  at  the  speaker,  and  calmly  wiped  his  face.  Robespierre  was  conducted 
in  a cart  to  execution,  at  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  July,  1794, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  thousands.  The  gendarmes  that  lined  the  streets, 
tauntingly  pointed,  with  their  outstretched  sabres,  at  his  ghastly  blood-stained 
visage,  and  when  the  “cortege”  reached  Robespierre’s  dwelling  house,  it 
halted,  in  conformity  with  the  cruel  refinement  of  that  day,  and  women  danced 
round  the  cart!  Upon  the  scaffold,  the  executioner  rudely  tore  off  the  bandage 
from  the  criminal’s  face.  The  latter  uttered  a fearful  scream,  his  jaw  bones 
parted  asunder,  torrents  of  blood  spouted  forth,  and  his  head  presented  a spec- 
table  hideous  indeed  to  behold.  He  was  made  to  witness  the  execution  of 
eleven  of  his  accomplices,  before  his  own  turn,  dismissed  unrepentant,  from 
this  world,  as  foul  a demon  as  had  ever  been  incarnate  in  man. 

M.  de  Malesherbes,  the  able  and  chivalrous  defender  of  Louis  XVI,  and 
who,  in  due  course  of  time,  followed  his  unfortunate  client  to  the  scaffold, 
stumbled,  as  he  walked  forth  from  his  prison  to  execution,  and,  righting  him- 
self, gaily  observed,  “A  Roman  would  have  regarded  this  mishap  as  ,a  bad 
omen,  and  turned  back  again !” 

William  Pitt’s  last  words  were  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  reply 
to  the  latter’s  religious  exhortations.  “ I fear,”  he  said,  “ that,  like  many  others, 

I have  been  too  neglectful  of  prayer  for  it  to  avail  me  much  on  my  death  bed, 
but  I recommend  myself  to  the  mercy  of  God  !” 
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MERRY  AMD  MARGARET  MEET  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  ST.  ALB  AMS. 


QUEEN  MARGARET  OF  ENGLAND. 


In  the  Jong  and  sanguinary  contests  between  Henry  VI  of  England,  and  his 
rival  Edward  IV,  no  one  bore  a more  distinguished  part  than  Queen  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  daughter  of  the  titular  king  of  Sicily.  She  was  married  to  Henry  VI, 
and  for  a period  of  twenty  years  shared  deeply  in  all  the  calamities  which  dis- 
tracted the  reign  of  that  unfortunate  monarch.  The  first  formidable  disturbance 
was  the  insurrection  of  John  Cade,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer, 
and  claimed  a relationship  to  the  Duke  of  York.  This  was  followed  by  the 
rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  York  himself,  who  asserted  his  right  to  the  crown. 
Both  parties  took  the  field ; their  forces  met  at  Northampton,  where  after  an 
obstinate  battle  the  royalists  were  defeated,  and  the  king  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  insurgents. 

The  captive  monarch  was  conducted  to  London,  where  after  long  discussion 
it  was  determined  that  the  right  of  Henry  should  be  acknowledged  during  his 
life,  and  that  at  his  death  the  crown  should  descend  to  the  Duke  of  York  and 
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his  heirs.  To  this  the  king  was  forced  to  yield  his  assent*  In  the  meantime, 
Margaret,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Northumberland,  had  escaped  with  her  son 
into  France,  returned  to  England  with  an  army,  raised  on  the  continent,  to 
support  the  cause  of  her  husband.  The  Duke  immediately  assembled  his 
forces,  and  the  opposing  armies  met  at  Wakefield,  where  a battle  was  fought 
in  which  the  Duke  of  York  was  either  killed  or  taken  prisoner  and  immediately 
beheaded.  His  head  was  encircled  with  a crown  of  paper,  and  placed  upon 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  York. 

Edward,  Earl  of  March,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  York,  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
father’s  death,  at  Gloucester,  and  on  receiving  this  melancholy  intelligence, 
hastened  with  an  army  to  oppose  the  Queen.  At  Mortimer’s  Cross  he  defeated 
a detachment  of  her  forces,  but  was  unable  to  take  any  advantage  of  his  suc- 
cess. In  the  meanwhile  Queen  Margaret  advanced  to  the  road  of  London,  and 
met  with  no  opposition  until  she  had  reached  the  town  of  St.  Alban’s.  At  this 
place  a most  bloody  battle  was  faught.  The  Yorkists  were  commanded  by  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  bore  so  conspicuous  a part  during  the  reign 
of  the  successor  of  the  unfortunate  Henry.  The  Queen,  however,  was  vic- 
torious. The  Yorkists  were  driven  from  the  field ; night  alone  saved  them 
from  utter  destruction.  The  most  interesting  incident  of  this  battle,  was  the 
meeting  between  Margaret  and  her  husband  after  the  victory.  Warwick  had 
taken  the  king  with  him  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  during  the  engagement  the 
monarch  had  remained  in  his  tent  under  the  care  of  Lord  Montague.  As  soon 
as  the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided,  Margaret  with  her  son,  hastened  to  the  tent 
of  the  king,  where  they  embraced  each  other  in  transports  of  joy. 

Had  Henry  and  the  Queen  led  their  forces  immediately  to  London  the  citi- 
zens would,  no  doubt,  have  opened  the  gates.  This  was  delayed,  and  Edward, 
the  young  Duke  of  York,  taking  advantage  of  this  delay,  and  joining  his  forces 
with  those  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  marched  to  the  capital  where  he  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  people  and  proclaimed  king  under  the  title  of 
Edward  IV. 

This  was  followed  by  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Towton,  in  which  it  was  said 
that  nearly  forty-thousand  individuals  perished.  The  royalists  were  defeated, 
and  Henry  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  he  was  conducted 
to  London  and  closely  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  Margaret,  however,  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  fled  with  her  son  into  a thick  forest.  During  the 
night  she  was  surprised  by  robbers,  who  despoiled  her  of  her  money,  jewels  and 
other  articles  of  value.  The  ruffians,  however,  quarreled  about  the  partition  of 
the  booty ; during  the  dispute,  Margaret  grasping  her  son  by  the  hand,  plunged 
with  him  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  woods.  She  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  she  was  approached  by  another  robber.  The  Queen,  with  the 
intrepidity  of  despair,  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  said : “ Friend,  I entrust  to  your 
loyalty  the  son  of  your  king.”  This  address  awakened  his  generosity ; he  took 
her  under  his  protection,  and  conducted  her  in  safety  to  the  sea-coast,  from  which 
she  embarked  to  Flanders. 

For  some  real  or  imaginary  affront,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  deserted  the  cause 
of  Edward,  and  transfered  his  immense  power  in  favor  of  Queen  Margaret  and 
her  husband.  He  unfurled  the  standard  in  favor  of  Henry ; and  so  decisive 
were  his  movements,  that  without  the  hazzard  of  a single  battle,  Edward  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  country  and  take  refuge  in  Holland.  Henry  was  once 
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more  liberated,  and  conducted  from  the  prison  to  the  throne.  Within  the  short 
space  of  a year,  however,  the  fugitive  king  returned  to  England  with  a small 
force,  and  directed  his  march  to  London.  As  he  advanced  his  forces  increased. 
Henry  quitted  the  capital,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by  Edward,  who 
again  quietly  resumed  the  exercise  of  royalty.  The  rival  kings  both  prepared 
for  a decisive  battle,  which  took  place  at  the  town  of  Barret.  The  fortunes  of 
the  day  indicated  in  favor  of  Edward.  The  celebrated  Warwick  was  killed  in 
this  engagement,  and  the  unfortunate  Henry  taken  prisoner  and  conducted 
again  to  his  old  quarters  in  the  Tower. 

Q,ueen  Margaret  in  the  meantime  had  not  been  idle.  She  had  raised  a body 
of  troops  on  the  continent,  and  landed  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Barret. 
The  news  of  this  event  threw  her  for  the  moment  into  despair.  She  gave  up 
all  as  lost  and  retired  to  the  Abbey  of  Cerne.  Encouraged  by  the  Lancastrian 
Lords,  she  shortly  after  this  left  her  retirement,  and  collecting  all  her  adherents, 
resolved  on  a last  and  dying  effort  to  recover  the  liberty  and  the  throne  of  l\er 
husband.  The  two  armies  met  at  Tewksbury.  The  battle  was  long  and  obsti- 
nate, but  finally  terminated  in  favor  of  Edward.  The  heroic  and  courageous 
Margaret  herself,  together  with  her  son,  the  Lancastrian  prince  of  Wales,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  young  prince  was  conducted  to  the  presence 
of  Edward,  who  asked  him  what  had  brought  him  to  England.  To  this  ques- 
tion he  boldly  replied:  “To  preserve  my  father’s  crown  and  my  own  inheri- 
tance.” The  barbarous  king,  enraged  at  this  intrepidity,  struck  him  with  his 
gauntlet.  The  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Clarence  and  others,  taking  this  as  a 
signal  for  further  violence,  rushed  upon  the  unfortunate  youth  and  despatched 
him  with  their  swords. 

About  a week  after  the  battle  of  Tewksbury,  the  ill-fated  monarch,  Henry 
VI,  was  secretly  murdered  in  the  Tower.  Of  the  royal  household  of  Henry, 
Margaret  alone  survived,  and  now  a captive  in  the  hands  of  the  usurper  of  the 
throne  of  her  husband.  This  extraordinary  women,  after  having  sustained  the 
cause  of  her  husband  in  twelve  battles,  after  having  survived  her  friends,  her 
fortunes,  and  her  children,  died  a few  years  afterwards  in  France,  having  been 
ransomed  by  Louis,  the  French  monarch,  for  the  sum  of  fifty-thousand  crowns. 


THE  BROTHERS. 


We  are  but  two — the  others  sleep 
Through  Death’s  untroubled  night. 
We  are  but  two — O let  us  keep 
The  links  that  bind  us  bright! 

Heart  leaps  to  heart — the  sacred  flood 
That  warms  us  is  the  same: 

That  good  old  man — his  honest  blood 
Alike  we  fondly  claim. 

We  in  one  Mother’s  arms  were  locked, 
Long  be  her  love  repaid! 


In  the  same  cradle  we  were  rocked, 
Round  the  same  hearth  we  play’d. 

Our  boyish  sports  were  all  the  same, 
Each  little  joy  and  wo: — 

Let  manhood  keep  alive  the  flame 
Lit  up  so  long  ago. 

We  are  but  two — be  that  the  band 
To  hold  us  till  we  die; 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  let  us  stand 
Tillj  side,  by  side  we  lie. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  TURELLI. 


A TALE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

From  the  French. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  the  Christians,  animated  with  a holy 
zeal,  resolved  to  unite  together  to  conquer  Palestine,  and  to  wrest  from  the 
hands  of  the  infidels  the  Holy  Places  which  had  been  in  their  possession  for  so 
long  a time.  The  standard  of  the  Cross  was  hoisted,  and  the  Christians  assem- 
bled in  crowds  under  this  ensign.  The  news  of  their  design  soon  spread  from 
Europe  into  Asia,  and  Saladin,  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  prepared  for  a vigorous 
resistance.  Not  content  with  ordering  troops  to  be  raised  throughout  his  em- 
pire, he  resolved  to  be  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the  strength  of  the  Christians; 
and  as  it  was  expected  to  be  two  years  before  the  attack  commenced,  he  set  off 
from  Babylon  in  disguise  (followed  only  by  four  of  his  confidents  and  a few 
domestics),  to  visit  Germany  and  Italy.  He  embarked  at  Alexandria,  and 
arrived  at  Venice;  from  thence  he  visited  Rome,  Naples,  and  the  whole  of 
Lombardy,  passing  for  a merchant  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  One  day  on  his 
road  from  Milan  to  Pavia,  having  with  his  suite  mistaken  his  road,  he  chanced 
to  meet  with  a gentleman  of  Istria,  named  Antony  Turelli,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  amusement  of  hawking  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  chateau. 

Antony  Turelli  was  one  of  those  men,  simple  and  according  to  God’s  own 
heart,  who  knew  no  other  occupation  than  his  duties  and  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  the  chase.  He  had  a wife  worthy  of  him,  handsome  and  virtuous,  without 
being  conscious  of  it.  She  loved  God  above  ail  things,  and  her  husband  and 
children  more  than  herself.  Saladin  perceiving  Turelli,  advanced  towards  him, 
and  accosting  him  in  Latin,  demanded  of  him  the  road  to  Pavia.  Turelli,  per- 
ceiving that  they  were  strangers,  was  filled  with  joy  at  having  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  favorite  virtue  of  hospitality ; and  he  answered  the  sultan, 
that  they  were  still  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  place  to  which  they  in- 
tended going,  that  night  was  fast  approaching,  and  that  a horde  of  banditti  had 
lately  infested  the  whole  province,  at  the  same  time  entreating  them  to  accept 
of  his  house  and  services  for  that  night.  The  sultan  thanked  him,  but  seemed 
bent  upon  going  to  Pavia,  or  at  least  to  the  nearest  inn.  Turelli,  seeing  he 
was  not  to  be  moved  by  his  entreaties,  told  him  he  would  send  a guide  along 
with  them,  secretly  charging  the  servant  whom  he  entrusted  with  this  office,  to 
wander  about  for  some  time  with  the  strangers,  and  then  to  bring  them  back  to 
his  house.  He  returned  home  immediately,  and  made  every  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  their  reception.  The  servant  executed  the  order  of  his  master,  and 
Saladin  with  his  suite  were  much  astonished,  when,  finding  themselves  at  the 
gates  of  a house  which  they  took  for  an  inn,  they  saw  Turelli  coming  to  receive 
them.  The  usual  ceremonies  taking  place,  the  sultan  and  those  of  his  suite 
were  commodiously  lodged.  After  supper  Turelli  demanded  of  his  guests  who 
they  were,  and  whether  he  could  be  any  wise  useful  to  them.  Saladin  an- 
swered that  they  were  merchants  of  the  island  of  Cyprus ; that  some  affairs 
called  them  into  Germany ; and  they  had  wished  to  see  Italy  in  their  way 
thither.  Turelli  said  no  more,  but  thought  he  perceived  in  their  air  and  man- 
ners that  they  wished  to  be  unknown,  and  were  of  a rank  superior  to  what  they 
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pretended  to  be.  He  told  them  that  he  was  going  on  the  morrow  to  Pavia ; 
that  he  would  accompany  them  thither,  and  conduct  them  to  an  inn  where 
they  would  be  much  better  received  than  they  had  been  at  his  house.  After 
many  thanks  the  strangers  retired  to  the  apartments  prepared  for  them.  Turelli 
despatched  a servant  with  orders  to  his  wife,  who  was  then  residing  at  his  house 
in  Pavia,  to  prepare  a sumptuous  dinner,  and  so  invite  the  nobility  of  the  city, 
as  he  was  going  to  bring  some  of  his  friends  to  visit  her  on  the  morrow.  His 
orders  were  obeyed,  and  the  sultan  with  his  retinue  and  Turelli  parted  at  day- 
break. They  arrived  early  at  Pavia,  and  alighted  at  Turelli’s  house,  where  his 
friends  were  waiting,  and  received  them  with  all  the  magnificence  which  they 
could  have  expected  if  they  had  been  known.  This  caused  the  sultan  at  first  a 
little  uneasiness;  but  not  thinking  it  possible  that  they  could  have  any  know- 
ledge of  them,  he  only  complained  to  Turelli  of  the  favors  with  which  he  over- 
whelmed them.  After  the  dinner  the  friends  of  Turelli  withdrew ; and  having 
conducted  the  strangers  into  another  apartment,  he  sent  for  his  wife  and  two 
little  boys  to  compliment  them.  So  much  kindness  embarrassed  the  sultan ; 
he  was  generous,  he  wished  to  have  given  Turelli  some  testimony  of  his  grati- 
tude, but  he  could  not  without  giving  room  for  suspicion  ; he,  therefore,  con- 
tented himself  by  manifesting  the  confusion  he  was  in,  and  promised  as  soon  as 
he  should  return  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  to  acquit  himself  of  all  the  obligations 
he  owed  to  the  Signor  Turelli.  The  conversation  lasted  some  time  on  indiffer- 
ent subjects ; it  turned  at  last  on  the  great  preparations  which  the  Christians 
were  making  for  conquering  the  Holy  Land.  Turelli  told  the  strangers  that 
he  hoped  himself  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  crusaders ; to  which  Saladin  re- 
plied, that  if  all  the  Christian  gentlemen  were  like  Turelli,  and  the  sultan  knew 
it,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  he  would  give  up  to  them  whatever  they  should 
demand  in  his  country.  After  reciprocal  compliments,  Turelli’s  wife  had  five 
very  rich  garments  brought  in,  which  she  presented  to  the  strangers,  begging 
of  them  to  remember  her  and  fo  accept  of  them.  Saladin  received  them  with 
all  the  marks  of  gratitude  that  can  be  conceived,  and  having  mounted  on  horse- 
back with  his  retinue,  he  took  leave  of  Turelli  and  his  wife,  proposing  to  him- 
self, as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Babylon  to  acknowledge  as  a king  the  favors  he 
had  just  received.  Turelli  accompanied  him  some  distance  from  the  city, 
when  the  sultan  and  his  suite,  after  embracing  him,  promised  that  he  should 
hear  from  them  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  served. — All  our  actions  borrow  their 
merit  from  our  motives,  and  what  is  done  to  please  the  Almighty,  meets  with 
its  recompense  sooner  or  later : we  shall  see  the  proof  of  this  in  the  result  of  the 
history  of  Turelli. 

The  preparations  for  the  crusade  were  being  made  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion : Saladin  was  witness  to  it.  He  passed  through  several  provinces,  and 
returned  to  Babylon  to  prepare  a suitable  defence  against  such  powerful 
enemies.  At  length  the  time  arrived  for  the  crusaders  to  unite  and  embark. 
Turelli  was  determined  to  be  of  the  number;  neither  the  tears  of  his  wife  nor 
the  tenderness  he  had  for  his  two  children  could  prevent  him ; his  zeal  pre- 
vailed over  all  human  considerations.  He  charged  his  wife’s  uncle,  the  abbot 
of  St.  Peter’s  at  Pavia,  with  some  more  important  affairs,  and  the  day  being 
arrived,  his  wife  entreated  him  to  accept  from  her  a ring,  which  she  gave  him, 
putting  at  the  same  time  a similar  one  on  hei  own  finger,  conjuring  him  not  to 
forget  her  and  to  hasten  his  return. 
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Turelli  embarked  at  Genoa  with  the  chief  part  of  the  crusaders.  The  whole 
Christian  army  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and  under  the  standard  of  the  Cross  they 
at  first  met  with  such  success,  that  all  the  forces  of  the  sultan  could  not  resist 
them.  But,  alas!  soon  were  these  first  and  dazzling  successes  followed  by  the 
most  direful  calamities  and  misfortunes.  Disunion  took  place  among  the  lead- 
ers ; each  seemed  to  have  his  own  glory  in  view  rather  than  that  of  Heaven ; 
and  whether  the  Almighty  thus  punished  the  Christians  for  having  only  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  of  their  own  ambition,  or  whether  after  having  made  known 
to  the  infidels  that  he  was  the  God  of  Armies,  he  wished  more  usefully  to  in- 
struct them  by  the  patience  and  firmness  of  his  children  (among  whoin  Turelli 
became  a bright  example  of  these  virtues),  the  army  of  the  crusaders  was  dis- 
persed, a raging  pestilence  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  them,  whilst  the  re- 
mainder fell  into  the  hands  of  the  sultan,  without  having  had  even  the  honor 
of  fighting.  Turelli,  being  one  of  the  prisoners,  was  conducted  to  Babylon 
loaded  with  irons.  He  there  suffered  for  two  years  extreme  poverty  and  misery, 
and  what  was  still  worse,  without  being  able  to  make  known  to  his  wife  the 
situation  he  was  in.  During  this  long  time  of  affliction,  Turelli  lost  not  the 
confidence  he  had  in  Divine  Providence  ; neither  promises  nor  threats  could 
make  him  renounce  the  Christian  faith ; he  constantly  confessed  it,  encouraging 
the  companions  of  his  misfortune,  and  converting  a great  number  of  infidels  by 
his  lessons  and  example.  At  length,  being  asked  one  day,  what  had  been  his 
occupation  in  Europe,  he  replied,  that  his  chief  amusement  had  been  the  diver- 
sions of  the  chase,  and  that  he  had  above  all  a peculiarly  happy  talent  for 
training  birds  of  prey.  This  being  reported  to  Saladin,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  before  him.  The  unhappy  Turelli  was  led  from  his  dungeon,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  sultan ; he  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country.  Saladin  bade  him  rise,  and  had  no  sooner  considered  him,  than 
he  was  seized  with  a secret  trouble,  recalling  to  his  mind  the  features  of  him 
who  had  so  kindly  received  him  in  Italy  four  years  ago.  “ Christian,”  said  he 
to  him,  “ from  whence  art  thou  V ’ — “ From  Istria,”  replied  Turelli  (who  dared 
not  so  much  as  lift  up  his  eyes  to  regard  the  sultan),  “ but  Pavia  has  always 
been  my  place  of  residence.” — “Art  thou  married  ?”  pursued  Saladin. — “ I am 
so,  my  Lord,”  rejoined  Turelli,  “ if  God  has  not  been  pleased  to  deprive  me  of 
a wife  that  I loved  more  than  myself.” — “And  hast  thou  any  children  ?”  con- 
tinued, the  sultan. — “ Two  boys  which  I left  quite  young,”  said  Turelli.  The 
sultan’s  tears  now  began  to  flow,  and  if  Turelli  had  dared  to  have  looked  up, 
he  would  certainly  have  recognized  him;  but  at  last  the  sultan,  stifling  his  joy, 
said  to  him,  “ I know  thee,  Christian ; thou  didst  harbor  in  thy  house,  about 
four  years  ago,  some  Cyprian  merchants  who  were  travelling  in  Europe.” — 
“I  did  sto,  my  Lord,”  replied  Turelli.* — “ But  knowest  thou  who  they  were?” 
continued  the  sultan. — “They  told  me  that  they  were  merchants,”  answered 
Turelli. — “Stay,”  rejoined  Saladin,  “I  will  presently  show  thee  who  they 
were ; thou  art  now  about  to  be  rewarded  for  thy  hospitality  towards  those  who 
were  perfect  strangers  to  thee.”  The  sultan  went  out  as  he  finished  these 
words,  leaving  Turelli  in  doubt  whether  the  kindness  he  had  exercised  towards 
those  strangers  had  been  considered  as  a crime,  or  whether  in  effect,  the  sultan 
really  intended  to  recompense  him  for  it;  but  his  uneasiness  greatly  increased 
when,  some  time  after,  he  saw  Saladin  re-enter  with  four  of  the  principal  lords 
of  his  court,  and  address  him  as  follows:  “ Look  well  at  these  garments  which 
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we  have  on;  dost  thou  know  them ?”—  “ I have  some  idea,”  replied  Turelli, 
“ that  my  wife  gave  some  such  as  them  to  those  Cyprian  Merchants.”  The 
sultan,  being  now  no  longer  able  to  contain  himself,  threw  himself  on  the  neck 
of  Turelli,  “What!”  said  he,  “Turelli  not  know  me?  does  he  not  remember 
those  whom  he  received  with  so  much  generosity  ? It  is  I,  it  is  those  whom 
thou  seest  with  me,  that  thou  didst  treat  with  so  much  kindness  four  years  ago. 
Thanks  to  the  God  of  heaven,  I have  now  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
my  gratitude : let  Turelli  be  no  longer  regarded  as  a slave,  let  him  be  the  first 
in  Egypt  after  the  sultan,  since  he  has  been  his  benefector.”  During  these 
words  the  tears  of  Saladin  flowed  in  abundance,  whilst  Turelli  could  not  recover 
from  his  surprise.  The  sultan  loaded  him  with  caresses,  gave  him  an  apart- 
ment in  his  own  palace,  and  caused  him  to  be  honored  like  himself  by  all  his 
court. 

Whilst  things  went  on  thus  in  Egypt,  the  wife  of  Turelli  at  Pavia  was  over- 
whelmed with  all  manner  of  grief  and  uneasiness.  During  the  first  year  after 
her  husband’s  departure  she  had  entertained  hopes  of  either  hearing  from  or  re- 
ceiving news  of  him ; she  was  afterwards  informed  of  all  the  misfortunes  which 
had  happened  to  the  Christian  army;  and,  to  complete  her  afflictions,  one 
Turelli  of  Provence  having  been  killed,  they  failed  not  to  tell  her  that  her  hus- 
band was  dead ; nay,  there  were  not  wanting  some  who  had  returned  from  the 
Crusades,  who  averred  that  they  had  even  seen  him  die.  Thus  his  afflicted 
spouse,  who  until  then  had  strove  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it,  was  forced  at  last  to 
yield  to  the  testimony  of  so  many  witnesses,  and  abandon  herself  entirely  to 
her  sorrow.  She  supported  the  trial,  nevertheless,  as  a Christian,  passing  the 
first  year  of  her  supposed  widowhood  in  prayer  and  retirement,  and  redoubling 
her  care  for  the  education  of  her  children.  After  that  time  she  was  solicited  by 
all  her  family  to  marry  again.  Her  virtue  and  wisdom  caused  her  to  be  sought 
after  by  several  gentlemen  of  the  Milanese  states,  but  she  constantly  refused 
them.  At  length,  it  being  the' fourth  year  since  the  absence  of  Turelli,  the 
Count  of  Bondelli,  one  of  the  richest  noblemen  in  Tuscany,  demanded  her  in 
marriage.  He  was  an  old  man,  much  renowned  for  his  birth,  merit,  and  great 
possessions,  and  the  family  of  Turelli ’s*  wife  wished  to  force  her  to  this  match. 
She  pretended  to  give  her  consent,  to  save  herself  from  the  persecution  of  her 
relations;  but  this  nobleman  having  been  nominated  ambassador  to  the  French 
court,  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  was  deferred  till  six  months  afterwards. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  Turelli’s  wife,  whilst  he,  more  happy  in  appearance, 
enjoyed  at  Babylon  all  the  friendship  and  favor  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt; 
nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  splendor  and  greatness  to  which  he  had 
been  raised,  the  remembrance  of  his  family  and  country  cast  a melancholy 
gloom  over  him,  and  mingled  bitterness  with  his  joy.  Saladin  perceived  it. 
“ Turelli,”  said  the  sultan  one  day  to  him,  “ I perceive  you  are  not  happy ; 
but  I am  nowise  surprised  thereat,  when  I reflect  that  you  are  at  a distance 
from  your  country  and  family ; therefore,  however  much  I may  desire  your 
presence  and  counsels,  still  would  I willingly  renounce  all  rather  than  detain 
you  one  moment  against  your  will ; to  act  otherwise  would  be  completely  to 
defeat  the  designs  of  my  bounty,  the  procuring  for  you  as  far  as  lies  in  my 
power  every  happiness;  be,  therefore,  under  no  restraint,  speak  freely.” 
Turelli  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  deliverer,  whilst  the  tear  of  gratitude 
started  from  his  eye,  “ My  Lord,”  said  he,  “ nothing  but  the  ties  of  nature  and 
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of  blood,  could  have  ever  raised  in  this  bosom  a wish  to  be  separated  from  so 
kind  so  true  a friend,  so  beneficent  so  generous  a benefactor.”  The  sultan 
raised  him  from  the  ground,  embraced  him,  and  immediately  gave  orders  for  the 
fitting  out  of  a vessel  laden  with  the  most  precious  treasures  of  Egypt,  for  his 
reception.  Every  thing  being  in  readiness,  he  accompanied  Turelli  with  all 
his  court  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  gave  him  the  vessel  with  all  that  it  con- 
tained, presenting  him  at  the  same  time  with  a considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  releasing  at  his  intercession  two  hundred  Christian  slaves,  who  embarked 
in  the  same  ship  with  him.  The  moment  of  his  departure  being  arrived, 
Saladin  repaired  even  to  the  sea-shore;  there  once  more  embracing  Turelli, 
begged  of  him  to  write  to  him,  promising  that  it  should  not  be  long  before  he 
heard  from  him : tears  were  shed  on  both  sides.  At  last  Turelli  ascended  the 
vessel,  which  soon  set  sail  and  took  the  route  of  Italy.  Turelli  touched  at  his 
native  shore  at  the  very  time  when  his  wife  was  at  the  height  of  her  misfor- 
tunes; for  the  Count  returning  from  France  pressed  the  conclusion  of  the 
marriage : the  gout  had  detained  him  on  one  of  his  estates,  but  he  had  ser>t  his 
brother  to  Pavia  to  conclude  the  affair,  and  convey  his  new  spouse  to  him. 
The  brother  had  so  well  discharged  his  commission,  that  the  articles  were  to  be 
signed  on  the  morrow,  and  the  relations  of  the  new  bride  had  engaged  to  deliver 
her  to  him  on  the  day  after.  The  supposed  widow  of  Turelli  perceived  that 
she  could  no  longer  waver;  she  took  her  last  resolution,  and  told  her  uncle,  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Peter’s,  that  having  lost  in  her  husband  ail  which  she  could  ever 
love  in  the  world,  she  was  resolved  to  renounce  it,  that  she  should  bring  her 
two  sons  to  him  on  the  morrow,  that  he  might  take  charge  of  them,  and  that 
she  should  retire  into  a convent  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  being  determined 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  prayer  and  retirement.  Her  uncle  did 
not  disapprove  of  her  intentions,  but  fearing  lest  her  family  might  penetrate 
them,  and  might  throw  some  obstacle  in  the  way,  he  advised  her  to  be  present 
at  the  feast,  which  the  count’s  brother  was  to  give  on  the  morrow,  after  which* 
he  promised  that  he  would  take  upon  himself  to  conduct  her  to  the  convent 
which  she  had  chosen.  These  measures  being  resolved  upon,  she  returned 
home  less  afflicted  than  before.  There  remained  only  one  subject  of  deep  re- 
gret to  her,  which  was,  that  of  parting  from  her  twa  children ; she  made  a 
sacrifice  of  them  to  God,  and  passed  the  whole  night  in  prayer,  conjuring  Him 
to  bless  her  resolution.  The  Almighty  heard  her  in  a manner  very  different 
from  what  she  expected.  The  ship  which  conducted  Turelli  had  arrived  eight 
days  before  at  Genoa : he  had  left  it  in  the  roads,  and  had  set  off  with  three 
Christian  gentlemen,  from  among  the  number  of  those  whom  the  sultan  had 
delivered  from  captivity ; they  were  all  four  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
Levant;  and,  making  all  possible  speed,  they  arrived  that  same  night  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pavia,  where  Turelli  wished  to  obtain  information  respecting 
the  situation  of  his  family  before  making  himself  known  to  them.  At  day- 
break, the  gates  of  the  city  being  opened,  Turelli  and  his  companions  entered, 
and  went  direct  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter’s ; he  asked  to  speak  with  the  abbot, 
who  did  not  know  him,  his  dress  and  his  beard,  which  he  had  let  grow  for 
four  years,  so  completely  disguising  him.  The  abbot  had  nearly  fallen  with 
fright,  when  Turelli  mentioned  his  name,  having  with  the  rest  of  his  friends 
concluded  and  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  must  be  dead.  However,  he  by 
degrees  recognised  his  features,  he  embraced  him,  and  related  all  that  had  hap- 
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pened,  as  likewise  the  resolution  which  his  wife  was  to  have  taken  that  same 
day.  The  joy  of  Turelli  may  more  easily  be  conceived  than  expressed.  The 
abbot  would  have  taken  him  immediately  to  his  own  house,  but  Turelli  pre- 
ferred rather  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  his  wife’s  constancy,  and  entreated  the 
abbot  not  to  discover  him,  but  to  procure  him  an  invitation  to  the  feast,  after 
which  the  articles  of  the  new  marriage  were  to  be  signed.  The  abbot  consented, 
and  promised  to  take  him  there,  together  with  those  gentlemen  who  accom- 
panied him ; in  effect  he  solicited  the  count’s  brother,  who  had  formerly  been 
one  of  Turelli’s  friends,  for  permission  to  bring  along  with  him  four  noblemen, 
whom  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  had  sent  into  Europe  on  important  business.  At 
the  hour  appointed  each  one  repaired  thither,  but  with  very  different  intentions — 
the  pretended  bride  with  the  design  Of  putting  her  sons  under  the  care  of  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Peter’s,  then  to  retire  into  a convent— -the  brother  and  friends  of 
the  count,  with  the  intention  of  concluding  and  singing  the  contract — and  the 
abbot,  with  Turelli  and  his  suite,  to  restore  to  the  supposed  widow  her  real 
husband. — Turelli  saw  his  wife  enter  decked  in  her  richest  habits,  but  sorrow 
painted  on  her  countenance — the  compassion  and  joy  which  he  felt  at  the  sight, 
obliged  him  to  retire  for  a short  time  to  conceal  his  tears ; but  the  affliction  of 
his  spouse  was  much  increased,  when  her  uncle,  taking  her  aside,  told  her  that 
she  must  no  longer  think  of  embracing  a religious  life,  that  God  forbade  it,  and 
that  it  was  requisite  under  existing  circumstances  that  she  should  have  a hus- 
band. She  thought  the  abbot  had  betrayed  her,  and  that  all  conspired  against 
her  designs,  but  there  remained  no  time  then  for  expostulation,  they  all  sat 
down  to  table.  Turelli,  his  suite,  and  the  abbot  seemed  desirous  to  be  at  a 
separate  table,  where  some  others  joined  them.  Turelli’s  wife,  her  children, 
the  count’s  brother,  the  relations  t>n  both  sides,  and  some  of  the  guests,  were  at 
another.  The  repast  was  sumptuous ; but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  afflicted 
state  of  Turelli’s  wife.  At  length,  towards  the  close  of  the  entertainment, 
Turelli  made  known,  that  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Levant,  the  intended 
bride  always  sent  to  strangers  a cup  replenished  with  wine,  and  that  the  stran- 
ger after  having  drunk,  and  wished  her  all  sorts  of  prosperity,  returned  the  cup 
with  some  wine  in  it  to  her.  This  new  ceremony  quite  enlivened  the  guests — 
Turelli’s  spouse  performed  it  with  the  best  grace  she  could — Turelli  saluted  her 
’with  the  cup,  and  Sifter  having  put  back  into  it  a small  quantity  of  wine,  he 
slipped  into  it  unperceived  the  ring  which  she  had  given  him  at  his  departure. 
The  cup  was  carried  back  to  her;  but  what  was  her  surprise,  when,  having 
scarcely  put  it  to  her  lips,  she  perceived  the  ring:  quite  amazed  and  affrighted 
she  took  it  out  and  compared  it  with  one  which  she  herself  always  wore;  then 
turning  round  towards  the  persoq  who  had  sent  the  cup,  and  looking  at  him 
with  eagerness  and  attention,  she  arose  precipitately  from  table,  and  with  a 
scream  threw  herself  on  his  neck.  The  whole  assembly,  struck  with  astonish- 
ment, arose  instantly,  but  the  surprise  of  every  one  was  much  increased,  when 
they  saw  her  fall  nearly  lifeless  on  an  arm-chair,  clasping  the  hand  of  him 
whom  she  had  just  embraced,  whilst  the  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks.  They 
soon  brought  her  to  herself,  and  Turelli,  by  making  himself  known,  withdrew 
them  at  once  from  their  first  amazement,  and  threw  them  into  another  still 
greater.  He  related  in  a few  words  how  Divine  Providence  had  permitted  his 
return,  and  how  one  Turelli  of  Provence  having  been  killed  in  the  Christian 
army,  had  given  rise  to  the  error  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Turelli  then  em- 
braced his  children.  The  whole  company,  not  excepting  the  brother  of  the 
count,  testified  the  greatest  joy  upon  the  occasion — they  led  Turelli  and  his 
wife  in  triumph  to  their  house,  where  they  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
whole  city.  A few  days  after  Turelli  had  the  riches  brought  to  Pavia  which 
the  sultan  had  given  him,  who  afterwards  sent  him  still  greater,  thinking  that 
he  could  never  sufficiently  recompense  one  who  had  formerly  acted  so  generous 
a part  towards  him.  The  Almighty  manifesting  thereby,  that  he  never  aban- 
dons those  who  serve  him  faithfully,  and  that  he  frequently  rewards  even  in 
this  life  the  least  actions  that  are  done  for  Him. 
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MAXIMS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Vanity  op  Worldly  Things. — Where  are  now  the  famed  potentates  whose 
power  extended  over  almost  the  whole  earth  ! Who  is  it  that  has  made  them 
descend  from  their  lofty  height,  and  despoiled  them  of  all  their  treasures  ! Whither 
are  gone  those  vaunted  heroes,  whose  achievements  drew  forth  such  expression  of 
admiration;  those  learned  prodigies  of  acquirement,  whose  writings  are  spread  to 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  globe;  those  sublime  orators,  who  decided  the  decrees  of 
senates  at  their  pleasure?  Ask  where  are  the  proud,  the  rich,  the  voluptuous,  the 
young?  where  those  haughty  nobles,  those  hard  masters,  who  so  rigorously  required 
such  implicit  obedience?  Ask/the  earth — she  will  show  you  the  places  where  they 
lie.  Interrogate  the  tomb — it  will  tell  you  the  narrow  space  in  which  their  bodies 
are  compressed . Their  bodies  ? Do  they  then  still  exist  ? Perhaps  a handful  of 
dust  may  remain  of  each. 

But  whilst  all  around  us  thus  passes  away,  whilst  everything  escapes  us,  the 
kingdom  which  shall  not  pass  away,  draws  nigh.  So  many  revolutions,  such  a 
continual  flux  and  reflux  of  human  things,  this  perpetually  changing  scene  of  a fleet- 
ing world,  all  point  to  the  end  towards  which  we  are  hastening  our  steps.  It  is  the 
voice  of  the  Bridegroom  who  calls  us  to  the  marriage-feast,  and  by  his  reiterated 
warnings,  urges  us  to  walk  accordingly.  You,  who  are  deaf  to  this  voice,  who 
remain  buried  in  the  mire  of  earthly  things,  go  down  yet  lower,  and  what  will  you 
find? — the  grave  which  is  waiting  for  you,  and  into  which  you  must  descend,  whether 
you  will  or  not.  Already  Death  stands  at  your  side,  ready  to  fall  upon  you,  and 
drag  you  into  it,  as  he  has  done  with  those  who  have  preceded  you. — St.  Ephraim — 
Book  of  the  Fathers. 

Immoderate  Desires. — All  immoderations  are  enemies;  as  to  health,  so  to  peace.* 
He  that  desires  wants  as  much  as  he  that  hath  nothing.  The  drunken  man  is  as 
thirsty  as  the  sweating  traveller.  Hence  are  the  studies,  cares,  fears,  jealousies, 
hopes,  griefs,  envies,  wishes,  platforms  of  achieving,  alterations  of  purposes,  and  a 
thousand  like;  whereof  each  one  is  enough  to  make  his  life  troublesome.  One  is 
sick  of  his  neighbor’s  field,  whose  misshapen  angles  disfigure  his,  and  hinder  his 
lordship  of  entireness:  what  he  hath  is  not  regarded,  for  the  want  of  what  he  cannot 
have.  Another  feeds  on  crusts,  to  purchase  what  he  must  leave,  perhaps,  to  a fool; 
or,  which  is  not  much  better,  to  a prodigal  heir.  Another,  in  the  extremity  of 
covetous  fully,  chooses  to  die  an  unpitied  death;  hanging  himself  for  the  fall  of  the 
market,  while  the  commons  laugh  at  that  loss,  and  in  their  speeches  epitaph  upon 
him,  and  say,  “ He  lived  as  a wolf,  and  died  as  a dog.”  One  cares  not  what  attend- 
ance he  dances  all  hours,  on  whose  stairs  he  sits,  what  vices  he  soothes,  what 
deformities  he  imitates,  what  Servile  office  he  doth,  in  a hope  to  rise.  Another 
stomachs  the  covered  head  and  stiff  knee  of  his  inferior;  angry  that  other  men  think 
him  not  so  good  as  he  thinks  himself.  Another  eats  his  own  heart  with  envy  at  the 
richer  furniture,  and  better  estate,  or  more  honor  of  his  neighbor;  thinking  his  own 
not  good  because  another  hath  better.  Another  vexeth  him  with  a word  of  disgrace, 
passed  from  the  mouth  of  an  enemy,  which  he  neither  can  digest  nor  cast  up;  re- 
solving, because  another  will  be  his  enemy,  to  be  his  own.  These  humors  are  as 
manifold  as  there  are  men  that  seem  prosperous.  For  the  avoiding  of  all  which 
ridiculoud  and  yet  spiteful  inconveniences,  the  mind  must  be  settled  in  a persuasion 
of  the  worthlessness  of  these  outward  things. 
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The  want  of  a True  Aim. — “ I respect  the  man,”  says  Goethe,  “ who  knows 
distinctly  what  he  wishes.  The  greater  part  of  all  the  mischief  in  the  world  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  men  do  not  sufficiently  understand  their  own  aims.  They  have 
undertaken  to  build  a tower,  and  spend  no  more  labor  on  the  foundation  than  would 
be  necessary  to  erect  a hut.”  Is  not  this  an  axact  description  of  most  men’s  striv- 
ings ? Every  man  undertakes  to  build  his  tower,  and  no  one  counts  the  cost.  In 
all  things  the  times  are  marked  by  a want  of  steady  aim  and  patient  industry.  There 
is  scheming  and  plotting  in  abundance,  but  no  considerate,  persevering  effort.  The 
young  man  launches  into  life  with  no  definite  course  in  view.  If  he  goes  into  trade, 
he  has  perhaps  a general  desire  to  be  rich;  but  he  has  at  the  same  time  an  equally 
strong  desire  for  present  gratification  and  luxurious  living.  He  is  unwilling  to  pay 
the  price  of  his  ambition.  He  endeavors  to  secure  the  present,  and  lets  go  the  future. 
He  turns  seed-time  into  harvest,  eats  the  corn  which  he  ought  to  plant.  If  he  goes 
into  professional  life,  he  sets  out  with  a general  desire  to  be  eminent!,  but  without 
considering  in  what  particular  he  wishes  to  excel,  and  what  is  the  price  of  that  ex- 
cellence. So  he  divides  his  time  and  talents  among  a great  variety  of  pursuits; 
endeavoring  to  be  all  things,  he  becomes  superficial  in  proportion  as  he  is  universal, 
and  having  acquired  a brief  reputation  as  worthless  as  it  is  short-lived,  sinks  down 
into  hopeless  insignificance. — The  Art  of  Life. 

Everett  on  Mount  Washington. — Edward  Everett  thus  describes  a view  of 
Mount  Washington:  “I  have  been  something  of  a traveler  in  my  own  country, 
though  far  less  than  I could  wish.  And  in  Europe  have  seen  all  that  is  most  attrac- 
tive, from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  the  Golden  Horn  of  Constantinople — from 
the  summit  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  to  the  Fountain  of  Vancluse — but  my  eye  has 
yet  to  rest  on  a lovelier  scene  than  that  which  is  discovered  from  Mount  Washing- 
ton, when  on  some  clear,  cool  summer’s  morning,  at  sunrise,  the  cloud  curtain  is 
drawn  up  from  nature’s  grand  proscenium,  and  all  that  chaos  of  wilderness  and 
beauty  starts  into  life — the  bare,  gigantic  tops  of  the  surrounding  hights— the  pre- 
cipitous gorges,  a thousand  fathoms  deep,  which  foot  of  man  or  ray  of  light  never 
entered — the  sombre  matted  forest — the  moss-clad,  rocky  wall,  weeping  with  crystal 
springs — winding  streams,  gleaming  lakes,  and  peaceful  villages  below — and  in  the 
dim,  mi6ty  distance  beyond  the  lower  hills,  fsint  glimpse  of  the  sacred  bosom  of  the 
eternal  deep,  ever  heaving,  as  with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  immensity — all 
mingled  in  one  indescribable  panorama  by  the  hand  of  the  Divine  Artist.” 

Hunger. — If  a man  in  good  health  has  not  eaten  anything  for  some  days,  he  will 
die  if  he  eats  heartily.  When  persons  are  found  in  an  almost  starving  condition, 
light  food,  in  small  quantities,  and  at  short  intervals,  is  essential  to  safety.  The 
reason  is,  that  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  feel  hungry,  the  stomach  rolls  and  works 
about,  and  continues  to  do  so  unless  satisfied,  till  it  is  so  exhausted  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  vital  energy;  it  is  literally  almost  tired  to  death,  and,  therefore,  diges- 
tion is  performed  slowly,  and  with  great  difficulty.  Hence,  when  a person  has  been 
kept  from  eating  several  hours  beyond  his  usual  time,  instead  of  eating  fast  and 
heartily,  he  should  take  his  food  with  deliberation,  and  only  half  as  much  as  if  he 
had  eaten  at  the  regular  time.  Sudden  and  severe  illness  has  resulted  from  a want  of 
‘this  precaution,  and  sometimes  death  has  followed. 

To  Make  Good  Tea.— A cup  of  tea  is  considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  life’s  in- 
dispensabilities.  To  get  the  best  cup  out  of  the  smallest  amount  of  tea  is  worth 
knowing.  Fill  the  teapot  with  boiling  water,  put  in  the  tea,  and  let  the  pot  stand 
five  minutes;  the  leaves  gradually  sink,  are  not  scalded,  and  the  true  aroma  is  re- 
tained, not  lost,  as  is  the  case  in  the  old-fashioned  “tea-drawing.” — Hall's  Journal  of 
Health . 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  HISTORY. 

Old  Ships. — We  live  in  an  age  of  gigantic  undertakings,  but  in  such  an  advanced 
state  of  science,  popular  astonishment  is  proportionally  subdued.  Former  attempts 
at  colossal  ship  building  created  a sensation  that  in  these  days  would  scarcely  be  ex- 
cited. The  great  Harry  Grace  a Dieu  of  1490,  the  first  English  ship  of  the  regular 
navy,  was  thought  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  marine  architecture,  but  she  measured  only 
about  ten  hundred  tons.  There  was  another  ship  built  about  this  time  which  was 
truly  a wondrous  construction,  if  we  are  to  credit  a contemporary  description — Lind- 
say of  Pitscottie,  the  amusing  historian  of  Scotland,  relates  that  in  1506,  King  James 
IV  “ bigged  a great  ship,  called  the  Great  Michael , which  was  the  greatest  and  of 
most  strength  that  ever  sailed  in  England  or  France,  for  this  ship  was  of  great  sta- 
ture, and  took  so  much  timber,  that,  except  Falkland,  she  wasted  the  woods  of  Fife, 
which  was  oak  wood,  bye  (besides)  all  that  was  gotten  out  of  Norway;  she  was  so 
strong  and  of  so  great  length  and  breadth,  that  it  was  a year  and  a day^ere  she  was 
complete — to  wit,  she  was  twelve  score  fool  of  lengthy  and  thirty-six  foot  within  the  sides.” 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  outdone  all  succeeding  attempts — the  Leviathan  of  1858 
alone  excepted.  Some  of  the  galleys,  from  descriptions  left  us,  were  superb. 
Ptolemy  Philopater  had  one  built  which  was  ffrur  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and 
thirty-eight  broad,  and  required  a complement  of  four  thousand  rowers,  four  thou- 
sand sailors,  and  three  hundred  soldiers;  but  that  of  Hiero,  constructed  by  the  re- 
nowned Archimedes,  consumed  wood  enough  to  build  sixty  large  galleys,  and  it  was 
fitted  up  in  a style  that  throws  the  most  splendid  of  our  vessels  into  a wide  distance. 
There  were  not  only  banqueting-rooms,  galleries,  baths,  library,  and  a spacious 
gymnasium,  furnished  and  finished  with  the  most  admirable  skill  and  costly  mate- 
rials, with  stables,  fish-ponds,  mills  and  gardens,  but  there  was  a temple  of  Venus, 
fitted  up  in  gorgeous  style,  the  floor  being  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  the  walls  of 
cypress  wood,  ornamented  with  choice  paintings  and  statues.  The  warlike  appur- 
tenances of  this  marine  monster  were  on  a corresponding  scale  of  formidable  gran- 
deur. The  vessel  was  surrounded  by  iron  bulwarks,  like  a rampart,  massy,  and 
strengthened  with  eight  towers,  and  there  were  machines  sufficiently  powerful  to  pro- 
ject a stone  three  hundred  pounds  weight,  or  a dart  seventeen  and  a half  feet  long, 
a distance  of  half  a mile.  So  wonderful  did  her  magnificence  appear  to  an  old  writer, 
that  he  devoted  two  volumes  to  the  subject.  Considering  the  great  difficulties  which 
have  attended  the  launching  of  the  Leviathan , with  all  our  improvements  in  scientific 
and  mechanical  contrivances,  it  may  be  equally  matter  of  surprise  how  this  mass 
could  have  been  propelled  into  her  proper  element. 

Bonaparte’s  Wounds. — “Napoleon  showed  me  the  marks  of  two  wounds — one  a 
very  deep  cicatrice  above  the  left  knee,  which  he  said  he  had  received  in  his  first 
campaign  of  Italy,  and  it  was  of  so  serious  a nature,  that  the  surgeons  were  in  doubt 
whether  it  might  not  be  ultimately  necessary  to  amputate.  He  observed  that  when 
he  was  wounded,  it  was  always  kept  a secret,  in  order  not  to  discourage  the  soldiers. 
The  other  was  on  his  toe,  and  was  received  at  Eckmul.  “At  the  siege  of  Acre,** 
continued  he,  “ a shell  thrown  by  Sidney  Smith  fell  at  my  feet.  Two  soldiers,  who 
were  close  by,  seized  and  closely  embraced  me,  one  in  front  and  the  other  on  one  side, 
and  made  a rampart  of  their  bodies  for  me,  against  the  effect  of  the  shell,  which  ex- 
ploded and  overwhelmed  us  with  sand.  We  sunk  into  the  hole  formed  by  bursting; 
one  of  them  was  wounded.  1 made  them  both  officers.  One  has  since  lost  a leg  at 
Moscow,  and  commanded  at  Vincennes  when  I left  Paris — when  he  was  summoned 
by  the  Russians;  he  replied,  that  as  soon  as  they  had  sent  him  back  the  leg  he  had 
lost  at  Moscow  he  would  surrender  the  fortress.  Many  times  in  my  life,,,  continued 
he,  “ have  I been  saved  by  soldiers  and  officers  throwing  themselves  before  me,  when 
I was  in  most  imminent  danger.  At  Areola,  when  I was  advancing,  Col.  Meuron, 
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my  aid-de-camp,  threw  himself  before  me,  covered  me  with  his  body,  and  received 
the  wound  which  was  destined  for  me.  He  fell  at  my  feet,  and  his  blood  spouted  up 
in  my  face.  He  gave  his  life  to  preserve  mine.  Never  yet  I believe,  has  there  been 
such  devotion  shown  by  soldiers  as  mine  have  manifested  for  me.  In  all  my  mis- 
fortunes never  has  the  soldier,  even  when  expiring,  been  wanting  to  me — never  has 
man  been  served  more  faithfully  by  his  troops.  With  the  last  drop  of  blood  gush- 
ing out  of  their  veins,  they  exclaimed  ‘ Vive  l’Empereur  !’  ” 

Mayors  and  Aldermen. — The  office  of  mayor  grew  out  of  the  immunities  granted 
to  free  cities  by  the  emperors,  and  in  some  towns  they  had  considerable  power. 
Mayor  of  the  palace  was  a high  office  in  Prance.  Mayors  are  magistrates  of  cor- 
porate towns.  Mayors  are  in  the  old  world  as  in  thte  new,  the  chief  magistrate  of 
corporate  towns,  before  whose  institutions  in  England,  towns  were  generally  gov- 
erned by  portreeves.  The  office  of  mayor  may  be  properly  said  to  date  from  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  At  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  Harold  by  William  I,  the  chief 
officer  of  London  was  called  portreve,  from  Saxon  words  signifying  chief  governor 
of  a harbor.  He  was  afterwards  called  provost;  but  in  Henry  II ’s  reign,  the  Nor- 
man title  of  Maire  was  brought  into  use,  and  soon  rendered  English  by  spelling  it 
“ mayor.  ” 

John  le  Dear  was  appointed  first  provost  of  Dublin  in  1308.  A gilded  sword  was 
granted  to  the  chief  magistrate  to  be  borne  before  him  by  Henry  IV,  1407.  Thos. 
Cusack  was  appointed  to  be  first  mayor  of  Dublin,  1409.  The  collar  of  SS,  and  a 
foot  company,  granted  by  Charles  II,  to  the  mayors  of  Dublin,  1660.  Sir  Daniel 
Bellingham  was  the  first  mayor  honored  with  the  title  of  lord , and  this  dignity  was 
conferred  by  Charles  II,  who,  in  1665,  granted  <£500  per  annum  in  the  lieu  of  the 
company  of  foot,  usually  allowed  to  the  mayor  of  Dublin.  A new  collar,  SS,  was 
granted  by  William  III  to  the  mayor,  value  <£1,000,  the  former  having  been  lost  in 
James  IPs  time,  1697. 

The  word  Alderman  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Ealdorman , a senior;  and  among 
the  Saxons  the  rank  was  conferred  upon  elderly  and  sage  as  well  as  distinguished 
persons,  on  account  of  the  experience  that  their  age  had  given  them.  At  the  time  of 
the  Heptarchy,  aldermen  were  the  governors  of  provinces  or  districts,  and  are  so 
mentioned  up  to  A.  D.  882.  After  the  Danes  were  settled  in  England,  the  title  was 
changed  to  that  of  Earl , and  the  Normans  introduced  that  of  Count , which  though 
different  in  its  original  signification,  yet  meant  the  same  thing.  Henry  III  may  be 
said  to  have  given  its  basis  to  this  city  distinction.  In  modern  polity  an  alderman  is 
next  in  dignity  to  the  mayor — the  senior  alderman  being  nearest  the  dignity. 

Standard  op  Measures. — It  is  necessary  in  all  countries  where  commerce  is  in 
any  way  encouraged,  that  some  standard  of  measure  and  weight  should  be  adopted. 
In  this  country  and  Great  Britain  the  yard  is  the  standard  of  measure,  the  length  of 
which  is  determined  by  the  vibration  of  the  seconds’ pendulum  at  London  in  a 
vacuum  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  as  the  length  of  the  pendulum  varies  in  different 
latitudes,  the  yard  is  a little  longer  in  New  York  than  in  London,  because  of  the 
pendulum  in  the  former  place  being  about  the  one-eighth  of  an  inch  longer  than  in 
the  latter.  This  yard  is  divided  into  thirty-six  inches  or  three  feet.  The  old  method 
of  teaching  the  tables  of  measure  was  very  vague,  as  it  commenced  with  the  state- 
ment that  “ Three  barleycorns  make  one  inch,”  which,  to  say  the  best,  was  a re- 
markably uncertain  method  of  fixing  a standard,  as  barleycorns  are  very  liable  to 
differ  considerably  in  size.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  take  a quarter  of  the 
earth’s  circumference,  and  dividing  that  into  ten  million  parts,  take  one  of  them, 
which  is  equal  to  39,371  standard  inches,  and  calling  it  a metre,  form  all  their  weights 
and  measures.  As  the  circumference  of  the  earth  is  not  likely  to  vary  much  with 
time  or  temperature,  and  cannot  meet  with  the  accident  that  befel  the  standard  British 
yard,  which  was  melted  in  the  old  House  of  Parliament  when  they  were  burned,  it 
is  decidedly  the  most  accurate;  but  so  long  as  we  have  some  given  and  known  stand- 
ard, it  does  not  much  matter  what  it  is. 
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HALF  HOURS  OF  RELAXATION. 

The  Laughing  Clergyman. — Goodrich,  in  his  “ Recollections  of  a Life  Time,” 
relates  the  following  eccentricity  of  a clergyman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.,  a man  of  high 
character,  and  distinguished  for  his  dignity  and  manners.  But  it  was  remarked  that 
frequently,  when  ascending  the  pulpit  stairs,  he  would  smile,  and  sometimes  almost 
titter  as  if  beset  by  an  almost  uncontrolable  desire  to  laugh.  This  excited  remark, 
and  at  last  scandal;  finally,  it  was  thought  necessary  for  some  of  his  clerical  friends, 
at  a meeting  of  the  association,  to  bring  up  the  matter  for  consideration. 

The  case  was  stated,  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  being  present.  Well,  gentlemen,  said  he; 
the  fact  charged  against  me  is  true,  but  I begjyou  to  permit  me  to  offer  an  explana- 
tion. A few  months  after  I was  licensed  to  preach,  I was  in  a country  town,  and 
on  a Sabbath  morning  was  about  to  enter  upon  the  services  of  the  church.  Back  of 
the  pulpit  was  a window,  which  looked  upon  a field  of  clover,  then  in  full  bloom, 
for  it  was  summer.  As  I rose  to  commence  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  I cast  a 
glance  into  the  field,  and  there  I saw  a man  performing  the  most  extraordinary  evolu- 
tions,—jumping,  whirling,  slapping  in  every  direction,  and  with  a ferocious  agony 
of  exertion.  At  first  I thought  he  was  mad,  but  suddenly  the  truth  burst  upon  me — 
he  had  buttoned  up  a bumble  bee  in  his  pantaloons!  I am  constitutionally  nervous,  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  shock  of  this  scene  upon  my  risible  sensibilities  was  so  great  that 
I could  hardly  get  through  with  the  service.  Several  times  I was  upon  the  point  of 
bursting  into  a laugh.  Even  to  this  day,  the  remembrance  of  this  scene — though  the 
temptation  of  the  devil — often  comes  upon  me  as  I am  ascending  the  pulpit.  This, 
I admit,  is  a weakness,  but  I trust  it  will  rather  excite  your  sympathy  and  your 
prayers  than  your  reproaches. 

The  idea  of  the  situation  of  a man  having  a bumble  bee  in  his  pantaloons,  although, 
doubtless,  somewhat  unpleasant  to  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  is  so  intensely  ludicrous 
to  an  unconcerned  observer,  that  we  do  not  wonder  that  ^the  gravity  of  the  good 
doctor  was  overcome  by  it. 

It  once  happened  that  three  Protestant  ladies  took  refuge  in  a Catholic  chapel  in 
Ireland  during  a storm,  and  at  a time  when  service  was  being  performed.  The 
priest,  who  knew  them,  whispered  to  his  attendant:  “ Three  chairs  for  the  Protestant 
ladies.”  The  good  natured  sacristan,  mistaking  the  command  of  the  priest,  rising 
and  shouting  to  the  congregation:  “ Three  cheers  for  the  Protestant  ladies,”  which 
the  congregation  immediately  taking  up,  gave  one  of  the  three  cheers  with  a hearty 
good  will  before  the  mistake  could  be  rectified. — Lamp. 

Active  and  Passive. — A teacher,  one  day,  endeavoring  to  make  the  pupil  under- 
stand the  nature  and  the  application  of  a passive,  said. — “A  passive  verb  is  expres- 
sive of  the  nature  of  receiving  an  action,  as,  Peter  is  beaten. ' Now  what  did  Peter 
do?”  “ Well,  I don’t  know,”  said  the  little  fellow,  pausing  a moment  with  the 
gravest  countenance  imaginable,  “ unless  he  hollered .” 

A Steward  wrote  to  a bookseller  in  London  for  some  books  to  fill  up  his  master’s 
library  in  the  following  terms:  “ In  the  first  place  I want  six  feet  of  theology,  the 
same  quantity  of  metaphysics,  and  near  a yard  of  old  civil  law  in  folio.” 

An  eminent  medical  man  lately  sent  to  a publisher  a “ Treatise  on  the  hand,” 
which  the  latter  declined  saying:  “ My  dear  sir,  we  have  too  many  treatises  on  hand 
already.” 

A Fool  in  a high  station  is  like  a man  on  the  top  of  a mountain,  everything  ap- 
pears small  to  him,  and  he  appears  small  to  everybody. 

A Man  in  New  Orleans  is  so  upright  in  his  dealing,  that  he  won’t  set  while  at 
his  meals. 
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CALENDAR  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  SAINTS  FOR  MAY. 

1.  St.  Philip  the  Apostle — one  of  those  chosen  by  our  Divipe  Lord  himself.  He 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Phrygia,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.  The  Church 
also  honors  on  this  day  St.  James  the  Apostle,  surnamed  the  Less.  He  was  the  first 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  faith  about  the  year  60,  by  being 
thrown  from  the  battlements  of  the  temple,  and  there  despatched  with  stones. 

2.  St.  Athanasius — the  illustrious  patriarch  of  Alexandria  and  doctor  of  the  Church, 
was  a native  of  that  city,  and  born  about  the  year  296.  He  distinguished  himself 
against  the  Arian  heresy.  His  active  zeal  exposed  him  to  many  persecutions  from 
the  Arian  faction.  He  died  in  the  year  373,  having  governed  the  See  of  Alexandria 
for  forty-six  years. 

3.  The  Discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  an  article 
in  the  present  number,  under  the  caption  of  “ Christian  Festivals.” 

4.  St.  Monica — the  mother  of  the  great  St.  Augustin.  She  is  particularly  distin- 
guished by  the  zeal  and  perseverence  with  which  she  followed  her  son  in  his  wander- 
ings from  the  path  of  truth  and  virtue,  until  she  finally  saw  him  restored  to  the 
Church.  Sh#died  in  387,  saying  shortly  before  her  death  to  her  son:  “The  only 
thing  for  which  I desired  to  live,  was  to  see  you  a Catholic  and  a child  of  heaven.” 

5.  St.  Pius  V,  Pope  and  Confessor — was  born  at  Bosco,  a town  in  the  diocese  of 
Tortona,in  the  year  1504.  He  succeeded  Puis  IV  in  the  pontificate,  in  1566,  and 
governed  the  Church  with  great  zeal  and  prudence  for  seven  years. 

6.  St.  John  Demascen — was  a holy  and  learned  doctor  of  the  Church,  born  at 
Damascus  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  zeal 
against  the  Iconoclasts  or  Image  Breakers,  and  for  his  numerous  writings.  He 
died  in  780. 

7.  St.  Stanislaus — was  Bishop  of  Cracow  in  Poland,  and  suffered  martyrdom  for 
the  faith  in  the  year  1079. 

8.  St.  Peter—  Archbishop  of  Tarentaise,  was  born  at  Dauphin6.  At  an  early  age 
he  took  the  habit  in  the  Cistercian  Order;  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  Episcopal 
dignity,  and  distinguished  to  an  advanced  age  for  his  learning,  zeal  and  piety. 

9.  The  Church  honors  on  this  day,  the  great  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  so  distin- 
guished by  his  writings  against  the  Arian  heresy.  His  father,  also  called  Gregory, 
was  a bishop  and  ordained  his  son  about  the  year  358.  His  writings  bear  testimony 
to  his  great  learning.  He  died  in  the  year  389. 

10.  St.  Antoninus — Archbishop  of  Florence,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1389,  and 
distinguished  for  his  great  charity,  zeal  and  piety,  often  repeating  these  words:  “ To 
serve  God  is  to  reign.” 

11.  St.  Maieul — a native  of  Avignon,  was  an  illustrious  Abbot  of  Cluni,  and 
died  in  994. 

12.  Among  the  saints  honored  on  this  day  are  St.  Nereus  and  St.  Achilleus,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Domitian. 

13.  St.  John — surnamed  th&  Silent , for  his  silence  and  love  of  recollection,  was  a 
native  of  Armenia.  He  was  a bishop,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment in  the  desert.  He  died  in  558  at  the  advanced  age  of  104  years. 

14.  St.  Boniface — a holy  martyr,  who  suffered  for  the  faith  in  the  reign  of  Diocle- 
sian  in  307. 

15.  Sts.  Peter , Andrew , and  their  companions,  honored  on^  this  day,  were  illus- 
trious martyrs  who  suffered  for  the  faith  in  the  reign  of  Decuis,  in  the  year  250. 

16.  St.  John  Nepomucen — was  a native  of  Bohemia,  and  distinguished  for  his  great 
piety  and  learning.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  wicked  Wenceslas,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  in  1383,  because  the  holy  man  refused  to  reveal  the  confession  of  the 
empress. 
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17.  St.  Paschal  Baylon — distinguished  for  his  love  of  poverty,  frequently  saying: 
f<  I was  bom  poor,  and  I am  resolved  to  live  and  die  in  poverty  and  penance.”  He 
died  in  great  sanctity  in  1592. 

18.  St.  Eric , King  of  Sweden — was  distinguished  more  for  his  piety  and  virtue 
than  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  reign.  He  was  killed  in  a revolt  of  certain  malcontents 
in  the  year  1151. 

19.  St.  Peter  Celestine — a holy  Pope,  who  succeeded  Nicholas  IV  in  the  pontifi- 
cate. After  a short  reign  of  four  months  he  resigned  the  dignity,  and  retired  again 
from  the  world.  He  passed  to  the  reward  of  his  virtues  in  May,  1296. 

20.  St.  Bemardin  of  Sienna — a member  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  great  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  great  charity  to  the  poor. 
He  died  in  1444. 

21.  St.  Felix  of  Cantalicio — flourished  in  Italy  in  1587.  He  was  remarkable  for 
the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  and  if  anyone  offered  him  an  insult,  or  said  any 
thing  to  provoke  him,  he  was  accustomed  to  say  with  engaging  sweetness:  “ I pray 
God,  you  may  become  a Saint.”  He  entered  the  Order  of  the  Capuchin  Friars  as  a 
lay-brother,  in  which  order  he  died  in  great  sanctity. 

22.  St.  Yvo — was  a native  of  Brittany.  For  many  years  he  fill^  the  office  of 
judge  with  great  impartiality.  He  ordained  priests  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
great  charity  and  austerity  till  his  death  in  1353. 

24.  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins — a learned  and  holy  priest,  who  wrote  many  excellent 
works  against  the  heretics.  He  died  in  450. 

25.  St.  Mary  Magdalen  of  Pazzi — a holy  virgin,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  of  Florence.  Abandoning  all  the  distinctions  of  birth,  she  con- 
secrated herself  to  God  in  the  Order  of  Carmelite  Nuns.  She  died  in  1607. 

On  this  day  also,  the  Church  honors  the  great  and  illustrious  Saint  and  Pope, 
Gregory  VII.  This  holy  man  had  in  early  life  embraced  the  monastic  state  at  Climi 
in  France.  He  soon  become  distinguished  for  his  learning,  and  on  the  death  of  Pope 
Alexander  III  in  1073,  St.  Gregory  was  raised  to  the  pontificate.  He  immediately 
distinguished  himself  for  his  zeal  in  reforming  the  abuses  among  the  clergy.  He 
deposed  several  bishops  who  had  obtained  their  dignity  by  simony,  and  executed 
others  who  had  become  infamous  by  their  crimes.  He  also  excommunicated  Henry 
IV,  emperor  of  Germany,  on  account  of  his  tyranny  and  enormous  crimes.  En- 
raged at  this,  the  emperor  besieged  Rome  with  a powerful  army.  The  Pope  retired 
first  to  Monte  Cassino  and  thence  to  Salerno,  where  he  died  in  1085.  . 

26.  St.  Philip  Neri — was  a native  of  Florence,  and  born  in  ,1515.  He  founded  the 
Order  of  the  Oratorian’s,  and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  He  died 
in  great  sanctity  in  1595. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  the  Church  also  commemorates  the  feast  of  St.  Augustine, 
the  Apostle  of  England.  This  Saint  was  sent  by  Saint  Gregory  the  Great  to  con- 
vert the  Britons.  This  mission  he  accomplished,  and  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
the  faith  widely  extended  through  the  island  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  604.  « 

27.  St.  John , Pope — succeeded  Pope  Hormisdas  in  523,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Theodoric,  the  Arian  king  of  the  Goths,  in  526. 

28.  St.  Germanus — was  bishop  of  Paris,  and  was  the  glory  of  the  French  Church 
in  the  sixth  age.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  against  the  vices  of  his  times, 
and  the  wickedness  and  tyranny  of  the  princes.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  557. 

29.  St.  Maximinus-^weiB  bishop  of  Triers,  and  succeeded  St.  Aquintius  in  that  see 
in  332,  which  he  governed  with  great  zeal  for  sixteen  years. 

30.  St.  Felix  I,  Pope — succeeded  St.  Dionysius  in  the  government  of  the  Church, 
in  the  year  269,  and  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  faith  in  the  persecution  of  Aurelian. 

31.  St.  Pttronilla — was  a holy  virgin  who  resided  in  Rome,  where  she  is  thought 
to  have  died  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity. 
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1.  The  Military  Laws  op  the  United  States,  relating  to  the  Army,  Marine  Corps, 
Volunteers,  Militia,  and  to  Bounty  Lands  and  Pensions,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Government,  1776,  to  April  7,  1858.  By  John  F.  Callan , Clerk  to  Military 
Committee,  United  States  Senate.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy  <fc  Co. 

Law  books  are  not  precisely  within  our  customary  range  of  notice,  but  the  excel- 
lent work,  of  which  we  have  just  given  the  title,  is  one  which  we  are  fully  justified 
in  commending,  heartily,  to  our  non-professional  as  well  as  professional  readers. 
There  are  very  few  persons  who  have  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  a direct  interest  in 
the  important  and  extensive  department  of  legislation  to  which  it  refers,  and  we 
really  know  no  branch  of  Federal  Law  which  it  was  more  necessary  to  rescue  from 
the  confusion  and  expansion  of  the  Statutes  at  Large.  Mr.  Callan  had  eminently 
qualified  himself  for  the  task,  by  long  familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  by  that  daily 
experience  of  the  necessity  of  a trustworthy  compilation,  which  is  the  best  prac- 
tical guide  to  success  in  preparing  one.  The  testimony  which  is  borne  to  his  ca- 
pacity and  information  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  the  various  dis- 
tinguished civilians  and  military  officers  who  have  given  his  work  the  sanction 
of  their  names,  will  be  found,  we  are  confident,  to  be  entirely  borne  out  by  the  in- 
dustry, accuracy  and  research  displayed  in  the  volume  itself.  Some  persons 
are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  preparation  of  such  a work  is  a comparatively 
easy  duty;  that  it  is  merely  necessary  to  cut  out  and  stick  together  in  one  book, 
what  was  scattered,  before,  through  many.  That  such  is  the  plan  frequently  adopted, 
we  have  no  doubt,  but  we  have  quite  as  little  doubt  of  the  other  fact,  that  imperfect 
and  absurd  books  are  the  consequence,  of  no  credit  to  the  compiler,  and  a great  im- 
position on  the  public.  We  could  point  to  a good  many  such,  of  considerable  pre- 
tensions, but  it  is  needless,  for  they  are  soon  enough  found  out.  Mr.  Callan ’s  book, 
we  think,  may  be  safely  trusted  to  criticism,  in  all  the  particulars  in  which  works  of 
the  kind  are  thus  so  often  defective.  Without  pretending  to  classify  the  laws,  he 
has  given  them  chronologically,  with  illustrative  annotations  of  great  clearness,  in- 
telligence and  fulness;  substituting  for  marginals,  head  notes  carefully  prepared  and 
condensed.  Even  those  laws  which  have  been  repealed,  or  have  gone  out  of  use, 
preserve  their  appropriate  places  by  title  in  the  chronological  order,  brief  but  suffi- 
cient memoranda  of  their  purport  being  inserted  in  their  stead.  A full  table  of  con- 
tents, ^nd  a copious  and  well  digested  index  complete  the  convenience  and  value  of 
the  publication.  To  military  and  professional  men,  we  are  quite  sure  it  will  be  a 
welcome  and  invaluable  companion.  By  a large  portion  of  the  general  public  also, 
we  are  equally  confident  that  it  will  soon  be  found  to  be  of  great  and  constant  con- 
venience and  utility. 

The  mechanical  execution  and  the  whole  style  of  the  volume,  type  and  paper, 
deserve  all  praise.  W e have  never  seen  an  American  law  book  better  printed — few, 
if  any,  as  well. 

2.  Rome:  Its  Ruler  and  its  Institutions.  By  John  Francis  Maguire , M.  P.  N. 

York:  D.  &,  J.  Sadlier  & Co.  Baltimore:  Murphy  & Co. 

For  the  last  three  hundred  years,  the  enemies  of  Catholicity  have  labored  to 
blacken  and  misrepresent  the  name  of  Rome.  Her  institutions,  her  government,  her 
people,  and  her  fuler,  have  been  systematically  traduced  and  maligned.  So  deeply 
has  this  false  teaching  penetrated  into  the  minds  of  non-Catholics,  that  it  has  become 
a part  of  their  very  nature,  and  has  rendered  them  almost  inaccessible  to  the  truth. 
Many  well-meaning  people  at  this  day  look  with  a kind  of  horror  on  everything 
emanating  from  Rome,  and  startle  at  the  very  name  of  the  Pope. 

It  NEW  SERIES. — YOL.  I.  NO.  IY. 
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While  such  is  the  feeling  which  pervades  a large  portion  of  the  community,  espe- 
cially in  this  country,  a work  tending  to  remove  these  false  conceptions  and  un- 
founded prejudices,  was  much  needed.  This  work  is  supplied  in  the  book  which 
Mr.  Maguire  has  given  to  the  public.  The  learned  author,  without  any  studied  at- 
tempt to  combat  erroneous  statements,  presents  to  the  reader  a truthful  outline  of 
the  government  and  institutions  of  Rome,  as  the  best  refutation  of  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  former  writers.  The  man  who  will  read  this  book  attentively,  and  still 
talk  of  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  Rome,  the  ignorance  of  her  people,  and  her  want 
of  care  for  the  education  of  youth,  must  be  possessed  of  a mind  which  nothing  will 
convince,  and  determined  to  live  on  in  his  prejudice. 

The  work  is  prefaced  by  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  life  of  his  present  Holiness, 
Pius  IX,  exhibiting  the  many  personal  virtues  of  that  illustrious  pontiff,  and  vindi- 
cating his  public  acts  from  the  obloquy  which  his  enemies  have  endeavored  to  cast 
upon  them.  The  work,  as  a whole,  is  valuable  and  calculated  to  do  much  good;  we 
hope  to  see  it  extensively  circulated. 

3.  Memoir  of  Baron  De  Kalb:  read  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Historical 

Society.  By  J.  Spear  Smith. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  polite  attention  of  the  venerable  author,  for  a copy  of  this 
excellent  document,  which  has  been  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  society. 
Both  our  esteem  for  the  author  and  our  respect  for  the  illustrious  subject  of  the 
memoir,  demand  of  us  more  than  a passing  notice.  We  will  be  happy  to  recur  to  it 
on  some  future  occasion. 

4.  The  Black  Baronet  ; or,  The  Chronicles  of  Ballytrain.  By  Wm.  Carleton. 

Boston:  Patrick  Donahoe.  Baltimore:  Murphy  & Co. 

From  a cursory  glance  at  this  book,  we  consider  it  one  of  the  best  of  Carleton’s 
works.  Like  all  the  tales  of  “ Old  Ireland,”  even  if  they  are  not  tolerably  well 
told,  it  possesses  an  interest  which  is  heightened  by  the  scenes,  the  associations, 
and  the  places  which  it  recalls.  The  moral  aimed  at,  as  the  author  tells  us,  is  to 
show  the  pernicious  effects  of  infidelity  and  skepticism  striving  to  sustain  ambi- 
tion; or,  in  other  words,  “to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man!” 

5.  Catholic  Library  Magazine:  An  Original  Miscellany  of  Literature  and 

Science.  Published  by  the  N ewburgh  Catholic  Library  Association. 

This  excellent  Magazine  is  conducted  with  a spirit  and  ability  that  reflect 
much  credit  on  its  worthy  editor,  and  the  committee  of  gentlemen  who  direct 
its  publication.  The  interest  and  zeal  they  have  manifested  in  the  cause  of 
Catholic  literature  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise ; and  we  earnestly  hope  that 
their  labors  will  be  met  with  a corresponding  zeal  and  generous  patronage  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholic  community. 

Literary  Intelligence. 

Foreign. — The  period  of  suspension  has  been  followed  by  a great  activity  in  the 
production  of  new  works,  to  be  ascribed,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  many  already 
prepared  for  publication  were  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  untoward  state  of  the 
times. 

The  death  of*the  illustrious  Jesuit  Father,  de  Ravignan,  has  called  forth  several 
sketches.  La  Maladie  el  la  mort  du  plre  de  Ravignan , by  Father  Pontlevoy,  possess- 
ing most  interest:  while  the  works  of  the  Abb€  de  Bouclon,  and  the  Marquis  de 
Dange,  are  rather  sketches  of  his  life  in  general. 

Tradition  et  Raison , a new  work  by  Mgr.  Parisis,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Arras,  has 
called  forth  long  reviews,  in  which  its  merits  are  well  shown:  and  while  he  is  thus 
discussing  the  great  philosophical  question,  his  brother  prelate  of  Li&ge,  Mgr.  Malou, 
issues  his  essay  entitled,  Protestantism  an  imposture. 
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Count  Franz  de  Champigny,  already  favorably  known  by  a work  on  Charity  in 
the  early  ages,  has  enriched  our  literature  with  a new  volume  entitled:  Rome  tt  la 
Judie  at*  temps  de  la  chute  de  Neron — Rome  and  Judea  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Nero. 
Hachette&  Cie.  of  Paris  have  published  in  two  volumes,  illustrated  with  40  Vignettes 
by  Bertau,  Le  Livre  des  Mcrveilles,  a translation  of  Hawthorne’s  popular  Juvenile 
Wonder  Book,  by  Professor  Rabillon,  of  Baltimore. 

The  ascetic  writers  of  Italy  furnish  two  works:  The  Arbre  de  vie  et  conflit  interieur 
of  St.  Lawrence  Justinian,  translated  by  Louis  Caillet,  and  the  Bouquet  de  Myrrhe  ou 
Considerations  diverses  sur  les  places  de  Notre  Seigneur  of  Father  Vincent  Caraffa,  one 
of  the  Generals  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  , 

Among  new  devotional  works  are  le  Rosaire  medite  et  applique  aux  divers  circonstan- 
ces  de  la  vie;  L'ami  Jidele  par  le  pert  Stoegerde  la  Compagnie  de  Jisus. 

A little  work  issued  at  Dunkirk  gives  tne  History  of  the  Convent  of  the  English 
Poor  Clares  at  Gravelines,  which  English  readers  will  at  once  associate  with  the 
saintly  Lady  Warner,  who  there  spent  so  many  holy  hours. 

Relating  to  this  continent  we  find  Manual  de  biograjia  Mexicana , by  Arroniz,  a 
work  of  deeper  interest  than  would  be  supposed  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  gal- 
axy of  distinguished  names  that  Mexico  produced  in  the  last  century.  Brasseur  de 
Bourbourg  has  given  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Civilized  Nations  of  Mex- 
ico, during  the  centuries  preceding  the  time  of  Columbus,  drawn  from  the  archives  of 
the  natives  ! 

Germany  has  of  late  produced  many  works  of  the  highest  importance  to  Catholics, 
among  which  we  may  mention  Kuhn’s  Katolische  Dogmatik;  System  der  Gotlichen 
thaten  des  Christenthums;  A Work  on  Miracles,  by  Dieringer,  professor  of  dogmas  at 
Bonn;  a Work  on  the  Sacraments,  by  Oswald,  of  Paderborn;  The  Science  of  the  Things 
of  God,  by  Bishop  Martin,  of  Paderborn;  Commentaries  on  various  parts  of  Scripture: 
on  St.  Matthew,  by  Arnolay;  on  the  Psalms,  by  Konig;  on  St.  Paul,  by  Pispinck; 
on  the  Gospels,  by  Schegg;  on  Tobias,  by  Reusch.  Denziger’s  Four  Books  of  Reli- 
gious knowledge.  Revelation,  Reason,  Faith,  and  Science,  is  deemed  by  all  a work  of 
remarkable  erudition,  well  calculated  to  remove  much  of  the  evil  caused  by  Gun- 
ther’s erroneous  doctrines. 

In  England  we  note  the  appearance  of  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  long  expected  work, 
already  announced  in  this  country  by  the  Harpers:  and  the  final  formation  of  the 
Catholic  Publication  Company,  which  announces  several  new  works  and  reprints  of 
many  standard  books.  A general  biographical  and  historical  dictionary,  on  the  basis 
of  Feller,  is  promised  and  will  be  cordially  welcomed.  Smith’s  Library  of  old  au- 
thors has  just  given  as  its  last  volume,  The  Poetical  Works  of  Crashaw,  Canon  of  Lo- 
retta, the  friend  of  Cowper,  a poet  of  exquisite  taste  and  the  first  epigrammatist  of  his 
day.  He  became  a Catholic,  and  his  name  was  thereupon,  with  great  propriety,  ex- 
punged with  Southwell’s  from  English  literature.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  wish 
success  to  Mr.  Smith  in  his  hazardous  step  of  presenting  him  to  the  public.  Some 
of  our  readers  may  remember  Crashaw’s  beautiful  Latin  lines  on  the  miracle  of  Ca- 
na, lines  which  Dryden  so  feebly  rendered. 

American. — In  our  own  country  the  Messrs.  Sadliers  have  issued  reprints  of 
Maguire’s  Rome:  its  Ruler , audits  Institutions;  and  of  Bedford's  Life  of  St.  Pincent  of 
Paul.  Dunigan  & Brother,  an  original  work  on  Rome,  by  Rev.  Qf.  Neligan,  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Seminary,  Fordham,  entitled:  Rome,  its  Churches , its  Charities,  and  its 
Schools;  and  announce  as  in  press:  Italian  Legends  and  Sketches , by  0.  W.  Cummings, 
D.  D.  O’Shea  has  in  press,  The  Love  of  God , by  St.  Francis  of  Sales.  J.  G.  Shea 
has  issued,  Relation  de  ce  qui  s'est  passe  de  plus  remar quable  dans  la  Mission  des  Abna- 
quis  d L'Acadie  Vannee  1701 , par  le  pere  Vincent  Bigot;  and  announces  a very  interest- 
ing volume,  Relation  du  dernier  voyage  defeu  M.  de  la  Salle , by  M.  Cavelier;  and  also 
proposes  to  republish  by  subscription:  Lanigan's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland. 
Messrs.  Murphy  & Co.,  will  issue  in  a few  days  a reprint  of  Father  Faber’s  new 
work:  The  Foot  of  the  Cross;  or,  the  Sorrows  of  Mary. 
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Once  more  we  greet  the  balmy  month  of  May.  It  comes  wreathed  in  garlands  of 
flowers,  borne  on  the  wings  of  gentle  zephyrs  and  decked  in  all  the  fairest  beauties 
of  nature.  We  hasten  to  meet  it  with  hearts  light  and  joyous,  greeting  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  fair  correspondent: 

MAY! 

Mildly  and  brightly  now 

The  moftiing  breaks. 

Once  more  to  May’s  glad  smile 
The  world  awakes! 

O’er  all  the  teeming  earth 
A glory  plays ! 

Thousands  of  hearts  revive 
Beneath  its  rays. 

Hearts  travel-worn  and  weak. 

Bow’d  to  the  dust — 

Put  forth  anew  young  buds 
Of  hope  and  trust; 

, Like  as  the  earth  puts  forth 

Her  wealth  of  flowers, 

To  honor  and  to  grace 

These  festive  hours, — 

Hours  which,  of  all  the  year, 

We  consecrate 

To  thee,  0 dueen  of  Heaven, 

Immaculate ! 

Oh,  may  each  heart  that  greets 
The  dawning  May, 

When  its  last  hour  shall  close, 

Sincerely  say, 

“ The  time  has  been  well  spent — 

Improved  each  hour!” 

So  may  we  learn  at  length, 

That  time  is  power. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  esteemed  correspondent  J.  McS.,  for  the  following  very 
appropriate  remarks:  ' 

“Revivals”  and  “Retreats.” — These  are  words  of  very  different  import,  in 
direct  contrast,  and  yet  are  intended  to  denote  dissimilar  movements  towards  an  ap- 
parently similar  purpose.  This  difference  between  the  names  and  movements  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  different  principles  lying  underneath  them.  “ Revival  ” is  essentially 
Protestant;  “ retr^t,  spiritual  retreat,”  is  solely  Catholic;  and  yet  both  are  entered 
into  to  produce,  after  some  sort,  the  same  effects,  as  viewed  from  different  stand 
points, — a renewal  of  the  religious  spirit  in  the  soul. 

The  Revival,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a stirring  up,  an  exciting — mental,  spiritual, 
physical,  and  nervous — of  the  whole  man  by  public  prayers  in  crowded  and  agitated 
assemblages,  appeals  and  exhortations  animated  almost  to  wildness,  public  recitals  of 
“ experiences,”  singing  of  hymns,  and  that  noise  and  seething  heat  of  the  imagina- 
tion which  seizes  on  all  within  its  reach  like  an  epidemic,  and  carries  them  beyond 
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themselves.  Shouting  and  groaning,  external  and  internal  struggles,  are  the  evi- 
dences of  the  climax  of  conversion;  and  the  exhaustion,  perhaps,  which  naturally 
follows  after  such  violent  perturbation  of  the  system,  comes  to  the  deluded  soul  of 
the  seeker  as  the  blessed  calm  and  repose  of  a healed  spirit  resting  in  the  assured  sal- 
vation which  it  has  won  by  earnest  wrestling  with  the  Lord. 

“ The  Spiritual  Retreat  ” draws  men  away  from  the  busy  occupations,  and  trials, 
and  temptations  of  life;  shuns  the  crowded  thoroughfare,  the  noisy  assemblage,  the 
excited  gathering;  soothes  the  passions  and  tones  down  the  imagination  and  the  phys- 
ical energies;  calls  the  soul  away  from  the  whirl  of  the  applause  and  the  deceits  of 
the  many-faced  world,  to  look  into  its  own  depths,  as  it  were  in  retirement  and  alone, 
in  silent  and  holy  meditation  enlightened  by  prayer  and  religious  exercises.  Before 
the  sacred  altar,  alike  in  the  splendid  cathedral  or  in  the  unadorned  but  not  less  holy 
rural  chapel,  where  the  Divine  Presence  dwarfs  all  human  grandeur  into  one  com- 
mon littleness,  silent,  thoughtful,  prayerful,  kneel  perhaps  a crowded  congregation  in 
a spiritual  retreat.  Tears  may  dim  their  eyes,  contrition  fill  their  hearts,  or  devout 
meditation  wrap  their  spirits  away  from  the  sorrows  and  tribulations  of  this  life  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  longed  for  joys  of  the  life  to  come;  but  the  workings  of 
those  hearts  are  only  seen  of  God,  and  those  prayers  ascend  like  silent  incense  only 
to  his  throne,  and  are  unheard  of  men,  and  those  repented  sins  are  breathed  only  to 
him  before  his  consecrated  priest  in  the  sacred  confessional.  The  retreat  is  not  of 
and  for  men,  it  is  of  and  for  God, — for  the  soul  and  God:  it  is  the  communing  of  the 
created  alone  with  the  Creator.  All  the  world  else  is  lost  sight  of,  forgotten,  save  in 
heartfelt  secret  prayers, — unwhispered,  never  published  to  the  winds,  never  reported 
and  printed, — that  the  Divine  mercy  may  descend  upon  it  like  the  dews  of  heaven. 
It  is  a retreat;  a retreat  of  the  soul  from  the  world,  its  strifes,  its  temptations,  and 
its  sins;  to  renew  once  more  the  baptismal  vows,  to  wash  out  the  stains  of  sins  by 
God’s  appointed  way  after  careful  and  searching  self-examination,  to  brighten  its 
faith  by  meditation,  to  strengthen  its  courage  by  more  frequent  prayer,  and  to  con- 
firm itself  to  final  perseverance  by  devout  participation  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
The  Catholic  dreads  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil;  and  he  makes  a “retreat.” 

But  “the  Revival”  is  seen  of  men,  and  heard,  and  reported,  and  published,  and  has 
of  late  become  an  “institution.”  It  has  succeeded  “bleeding  Kansas,”  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law,  street  preaching,  and  the  panic.  If  it  shall  supersede  bigotry,  intoler- 
ance, proscription,  injustice,  immorality  and  dishonesty,  it  will  be  well.  It  goes  into 
Wall  street,  and  seizes  men  whose  moral  natures,  doubtless,  need  something  of  the 
kind  very  much.  It  enters  into  the  idle  counting-houses,  and  deserted  sales-rooms, 
and  clerks  and  dealers  without  customers  are  elevated  in  prayer.  It  penetrates  into 
theatres  and  museums,  that  have  ceased  to  pay  with  other  farces  and  less  strange 
curiosities.  It  lays  hold  of  straggling  sailors,  and  buffers,  and  prize-fighters,  and 
permits  them  to  pray  with  irreverent  slang,  and  to  “take  sides  ” with  the  Redeemer. 
It  claims  Burton  himself,  the  great  caricaturist  of  long-faced  sanctimonious  hypoc- 
risy, as  among  its  conquests, — nevertheless  Burton  will  have  the  rent  of  his  theatre 
paid  for  its  use  by  the  Revivalists,  and  the  people  of  Barnum’s  museum  are  by  no 
means  loth  to  increase'  their  receipts  by  daily  prayer-meetings.  At  last  steps  in  the 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  to  take  the  direction  of  the  mania  or  the  fashion,  for 
such  it  has  become,  from  perhaps  very  earnest  and  well  intended  beginnings,  and 
then  it  maybe  supposed  that  those  who  were  not  brought  down,  in  sportsman’s 
phrase,  by  the  small  shot,  will  certainly  fall  under  a raking  discharge  of  treble  B’s — 
Burton’s,  Barnum’s  and  Beecher.  B.B.B.  shot  are  particularly  recommended  by 
sportsmen  for  bagging  wild  geese.  The  police  of  New  York  have  their  special  prayer 
meetings  to  perform  their  chapter  in  the  great  revival,  and  doubtless  it  is  very  well: 
if  it  prove  beneficial,  a wide  field  might  open  nearer  home. 

The  world  has  been  living  too  fast  of  late,  it  has  met  reverses,  and  it  has  become 
devout:  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  present  rage  for  revivals  and  prayer-meet- 
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ings  is  anything  beyond  a spasmodic  reaction  from  the  neglect  of  religion  which  po- 
litical-parsonism  has  superinduced,  and  which  the  stagnation  of  business  has  given 
the  Protestant  community  the  time  to  perceive.  Protestantism  is  for  man,  for  the 
world,  of  the  world;  and  so,  to  recover  from  its  depression,  it  must  make  a noise 
before  men,  before  the  world:  and  it  makes  “A  Revival.” 


RESIGNATION. 

Each  season  in  successive  change, 

Each  day  of  mortal  life, 

Is  fraught  with  hope  and  joy  as  strange, 

And  care  and  worldly  strife; 

Tis  meet:  ’tis  wisdom’s  high  decree 
That  man  should  yield  to  mystery, 

And  toil, — nor  in  his  heart  of  pride 
Read  that  which  is  to  clay  denied; 

But,  with  content,  life  journeying  on, 

His  constant  prayer — “Thy  will  be  done!” 

Up,  fainting  heart!  be  firm  of  task, 

The  day  must  have  its  night; 

Thy  armor  Faith — whate’er  thou  ask 
Will  come,  if  sought  aright: 

Nor  seek  alone  the  house  of  prayer 
To  grieve  thy  lot,  thy  load  of  care; 

But  with  the  morning’s  ruddy  light, 

At  golden  noon,  or  glad  twilight, 

Be  this  thy  grateful  orison — 

“Father  in  Heaven,  Thy  will  be  done!” 

Why  seek  for  pleasures  that  will  fade, 

And  joys  that  never  bloom  ? 

Earth  and  its  transient  things  will  shade 
0 Time!  thy  nameless  tomb: 

But  Christian  love , in  Christian  heart , 

With  Heaven  forms  a counterpart, 

That  will,  O Death,  thy  pang  defy, 

And  live  for  all  eternity! 

Grant  us,  oh ! Great  and  Mighty  One, 

In  love  to  breathe — “Thy  will  be  done!” 

Up,  brother!  shrink  not  from  the  task; 

The  voice  of  truth  hath  said — 

“ Whene’er  ye  pray,  my  Father  ask, 

* Give  us  our  daily  bread  :*  ” 

It  is  enough : fowls  of  the  air 
Feed  on  his  bounty  everywhere; 

And  fishes  of  the  mighty  deep 
His  wisdom  deigns  to  feed  and  keep! 

Then,  brother,  till  the  haven ’s  won, 

Breathe  on  resigned,  “'Thy  will  be  done!”  W.  S.  G. 
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Record  op  Events. 

From  March  20tfA,  to  April  20 th,  1858. 


Foreign  Intelligence. 

Rome. — His  Holiness  Pius  IX  held  a Secret  Consistory  on  the  15th  of  March, 
in  the  Apostolic  Palace  of  the  Vatican.  After  a short  Allocution  the  Holy  Father 
proclaimed  the  following  persons  as  Cardinals  of  the  Church: 

Of  the  Order  of  Priests — Mgr.  Ciril-Alameda  y Brea,  of  the  Order  of  Minor  Obser- 
vantius,  Archbishop  of  Toledo;  born  at  Torraien-da-Valasso  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1781.  Mgr.  A.  B.  Antonucci,  formerly  Archbishop  of  Tarsus,  Bishop  of  Ancona 
and  Umana;  born  at  Sabiaco  on  the  17th  September,  1798.  Mgr.  E.  J.  Tarancon, 
Archbishop  of  Seville;  born  at  Cobarabias,  Diocese  of  Siguenza,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1783.  Mgr.  Henry  Orfei,  Bishop  of  Cesena;  born  at  Orvicto  on  the  23d 
October,  1800.  Mgr.  Joseph  Milesi-Piromi  Ferretti,  Minister  of  Commerce,  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  Public  Works;  born  at  Ancona  on  the  9th  of  March,  1817. 

Of  the  Order  of  Deacons — Mgr.  Pietro  de  Silvestri,  Dean  of  the  Sacred  Roman 
Rota;  born  at  Rovigo  on  the  13th  Feb.  1803.  Mgr.  Theodolphus  Mertel,  Minister 
of  the  Home  Department;  born  at  Allumiere,  in  the  diocese  of  Civita  Vecchia  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1806. 

From  our  foreign  files,  we  have  the  following  general  items  of  recent  information: 

Immediately  after  the  Secret  Consistory  of  the # 15th  of  March,  His  Holiness 

despatched  the  Marquis  and  Count  Fanelli  Tommasi  to  Spain  as  the 

bearers  of  the  Cardinalatial  Barettas  to  their  eminences  Cardinals  de  Alameda  and 
Tarancon.  On  the  occasion  of  the  creation  of  new  Cardinals  there  are  great  rejoic- 
ings in'  Rome  during  three  evenings,  when  official  receptions,  illuminations,  and  fire- 
works take  place,  and  bands  of  music  serenade  the  newly-appointed  Princes  of  the 
Church  before  their  palaces.  In  all  these  amusements  the  people  have  their  share, 
and  partake  of  the  generosities  of  the  new  Cardinals.  It  is  a rule  that  the  Consis- 
tory should  be  held  on  the  Monday,  and  on  that  same  day  the  Tribunal  of  the  Rota 
hold  their  sittings.  The  Auditor  (Mgr.  de  Silvestri)  therefore  received  the  informa- 
tion of  his  election  in  presence  of  his  colleagues,  who  usually  offer  their  congratula- 
tions, and  afterwards  was  conducted  to  his  palace,  where  he  received  complimentary 
visits;  but  scarcely  had  Mgr.  de  Silvestri  heard  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
announce  his  elevation  to  the  Cardinalate,  than  he  immediately  before  receiving  the 
homage  of  those  present,  proceeded  towards  Mgr.  Alberghini,  and,  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  led  him  to  his  own  seat,  thus  installing  him  as  Dean  of  the  Sacred  Rota. 
His  Eminence  then  addressed  the  new  President  and  the  colleagues  he  was  about 
leaving  in  a very  affectionate  and  moving  speech,  and  afterwards,  accompanied  by 
them,  returned  to  the  Palazzo  de  Venezia. 

On  the  18th,  the  new  Cardinals  Antonucci,  Orfei,  Milesi,  De  Silvestri,  and  Mertel, 
assembled  in  the  Sixtitie  Chapel,  and  took  the  usual  oaths  in  presence  of  the  Car- 
dinals who  are  chiefs  of  Orders,  and  of  the  functionaries  who  figure  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  Consistorial  Advocate,  Mgr.  Giansanti,  delivered  in  presence  of  the 
Pope,  a discourse  on  the  beatification  of  the  venerable  servant  of  God,  John  Sarcan- 
der.  This  done,  the  new  Cardinals,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  kissed  first 
the  foot  and  then  the  hand  of  the  Pope  on  which  his  Holiness  raised  and  embraced 
them.  Each  of  the  new  Cardinals  then  went  round  to  the  other  Cardinals  and  gave  them 
in  succession  the  “ kiss  of  peace,”  and  the  latter  complimented  them  on  their  eleva- 
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tion.  Then  the  new  Cardinals  seated  themselves  for  a moment  in  the  places  pro- 
vided for  them;  and  then  returning  before  the  Pope  prostrated  themselves,  and 
received  from  him  the  red  hat,  in  sign  of  the  blood  which  Jesus  Christ  shed  for  us 
and  of  that  which  they  must  be  ready  to  shed  for  the  Faith.  The  public  ceremony 
being  now  ended,  the  Sacred  College  went  in  procession  to  the  Sixtine  Chapel, 
where  a “ Te  Deum  ” was  sung.  The  Pope  afterwards  placed  a ring  on  the  finger 
of  each  of  the  new  Cardinals,  and  announced  to  them  the  titles  which  they  are 
to  bear. 

The  news  just  received  from  Mexico  greatly  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Pius  IX.  The 
interim  President  of  the  Republic,  Don  Felix  Zuloaga,  had  abrogated  the  law  of  the 
11th  of  April,  1857,  relative  to  the  emoluments  of  the  Parish  Priests,  and  had  de- 
clared null  and  void  the  resolutions  adopted  in  June  and  July,  1656,  for  the  alienation 
of  the  properties  belonging  to  the  Church  and  the  religious  bodies.  He  had  further 
re-established  the  Ecclesiastical  tribunals,  with  all  the  faculties  and  rights  which  they 
enjoyed  previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  1853. 

His  Excellency  Senor  Pidal,  Ambassador  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Spain 
towards  the  Holy  See  arrived  in  Rome. 

The  Gazette  du  Midi  announces  that  Ferouk  Khan,  the  Ambassador  from  Persia, 
has  signed  a treaty  of  commerce  with  Mgr.  Milesi,  Minister  of  His  Holiness  the 
Pope,  and  has,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  the  Shah,  promised  to  erect  a Catholic 
Bishopric  of  Teheran.  Lord  Clifford  died  recently  at  Rome,  and  was  interred  by 
special  permission  in  the  Church  of  San  Marcello. 

Spain. — The  difficulty  with  Mexico  has  not  been  brought  to  an  adjustment  yet. 
Orders  were  issued  for  the  sending  of  two  ships  of  the  line  to  reinforce  the  fleet  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  Cortes,  Count  Isturitz  had  explained  the  position  of 
the  Mexican  question.  He  said  he  thought  it  could  be  settled  without  a resort  to 
arms,  as  Zuloaga,  the  new  Mexican  president,  had  promised  to  give  Spain  every 
satisfaction.  He  confirmed  the  fact  of  the  Mexican  envoy  having  been  dismissed. 

France. — The  Execution  of  Orsini  and  Pierri.  The  execution  of  these  unfortunate 
victims  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  March.  They  had  appealed  from  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Assize,  but  this  judgment  was  confirmed,  and  the  sentence 
of  death  was  immediately  passed  on  Orsini  and  Pierri,  and  penal  servitude  for  life 
on  De  Rudio.  The  particulars  of  the  execution  are  thus  given  by  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times: 

Precisely  at  6 o’clock,  Orsini  and  Pierri  were  awoke  from  their  sleep  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  prison,  who  announced  that  their  last  hour  was  come.  The  Abbe 
Hugon,  chaplain  of  the  Roquette,  and  the  chaplain  of  the  Conciergerie,  were  present. 
I do  not  profess  to  give  particulars  of  what  passed  within  the  walls  of  the  cell,  but 
may  observe  that  the  wretched  men  appeared  calm  when  the  news,  which  could  not 
have  taken  them  by  surprise,  was  announced  to  them.  I am  assured  that  they  heard 
mass  and  received  the  communion  with  respect,  if  not  devotion.  Soon  after,  they 
were  taken  to  the  room  called  de  la  toilette , for  change  of  dress.  It  is  not  large.  On 
the  present  occasion  it  contained,  besides  the  chaplains  and  the  Governor  of  the 
prison,  about  30  persons,  the  principal  among  whom  were  the  greffier,  or  clerk, 
representing  the  Court  of  Assize,  and  the  hussier  or  usher,  who  was  charged  with 
reading  the  sentence  on  the  scaffold.  The  remainder  were  apparently  police  agents. 
When  the  convicts  entered  the  chambre  de  la  toilette  they  were  placed  at  different  ex- 
tremities of  it,  with  their  backs  turned  to  each  other.  There  were  two  assistant-exe- 
cutioners— one  from  Rouen,  the  other  from  Caen — besides  him  of  Paris.  These 
lost  no  time  in  preparing  the  convicts  for  the  scaffold.  During  the  dreadful  operation 
Orsini  remained  calm;  and,  though  he  was  not  so  loud  or  contradictory  as  during  his 
trial,  Pierri  was  somewhat  excited.  The  strait  waistcoat  interfered  with  his  gesticula- 
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tions,  but  he  hardly  ceased  talking  for  a moment.  When  the  executioner  was  pin- 
ioning him,  he  asked  that  the  fastenings  should  not  be  drawn  too  Jtight,  as  he  had  no 
intention  of  escaping.  The  cold  touch  of  the  steel  on  his  neck  when  the  scissors 
cut  off  his  hair,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  guillotine,  for  an  instant  appeared  to 
thrill  him  through;  but  he  recovered  himself  when  he  found  that  his  beard  was  left 
untouched.  He  thanked  the  executioner  for  letting  him  die  with  his  face  as  became 
a man.  When  the  hood  to  which  the  veil  which  covers  the  features  of  the  parricide 
is  suspended,  was  put  over  his  head  he  is  said  to  have  laughed,  and  attempted  a joke 
about  the  figure  he  must  cut.  At  this  moment  he  turned  his  head  and  perceived 
Orsini;  he  saluted  him  gaily,  and  asked  how  he  was  getting  on.  He  was  interrupted 
by  Orsini,  who  was  himself  undergoing  the  same  operation  with  the  same  sangfroid, 
as  if  he  were  under  the  hands  of  a valet  dressing  for  a party,  with  the  words,  “ Be 
calm,  be  calm,  my  friend.” — Pierri’s  tongue  ran  on,  however.  The  assistant  pro- 
ceeded to  strip  him  of  his  shoes,  for  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  scaffold  barefooted.  The  man  appeared  to  hesitate,  but  Pierri  encouraged 
him  to  proceed,  and  assisted  him  as  much  as  he  could,  still  talking.  The  operation 
being  over,  and  the  toilette  complete,  he  turned  towards  the  turnkey,  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  embrace  him.  This  request  was  complied  with.  The  moment  of  moving 
now  came,  and  the  Abbe  Hugon  cried  out  “Courage!”  “Oh!  I am  not  afraid — I 
am  not  afriad,”  he  said,  “ we  are  going  to  Calvary,”  and  in  a sort  of  feverish  ex- 
citement he  repeated  to  himself  “ Calvary,  Calvary.” 

Orsini  was,  on  the  other  hand,  as  calm  and  tranquil  as  his  fellow-convict  was 
excited.  He  spoke  little;  but  when  the  governor  of  the  prison  and  some  of  the 
officers  approached  him  he  bade  them  in  a low  tone  of  voice,  farewell.  The  turnkey 
of  his  cell  announced  to  him  in  a tone  of  regret  that  his  last  moment  was  come. 
Orsini  thanked  him  for  his  sympathy.  His  hair  was  also  cut  away  from  his  neck, 
but  he  underwent  the  operation  without  flinching.  At  the  moment  when  the  hood 
was  put  on  his  head,  his  face,  which  up  to  that  moment  was  calm  and  impassable, 
became  flushed  for  a moment,  and  his  eye  lighted  up. 

The  prison  clock  struck  seven;  before  the  last  sound  died  away  the  door  leading 
to  the  scaffold  opened  as  of  itself.  The  Abbe  Hugon  entreated  Pierri  to  profit  by 
the  few  moments  still  left  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and  assume  a calmer  attitude.  He 
promised  to  be  calm,  and  said  he  should  chant  a patriotic  hymn;  and  it  is  said  that 
he  actually  began  to  sing  the  well  known  “ M ourirpour  la  Patrie .”  Leaning  on  the 
Abbe  Hugon,  he  mounted  fifteen  steps  of  the  scaffold,  still  repeating  the  verses  of  the 
song. 

Orsini  was  supported  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Conciergerie,  and  his  calmness  never 
abandoned  him  for  a moment.  When  he  appeared  on  the  platform  it  could  be  seen, 
from  the  movement  of  his  body  and  of  his  head,  though  covered  with  the  veil,  that 
he  was  looking  out  for  the  crowd,  and  probably  intended  addressing  them.  But 
they  were  too  far  off.  The  greffier  then  directed  the  usher  to  read  the  sentence  of 
the  court,  condemning  the  prisoners  to  the  death  of  parricides.  The  usher,  who  was 
an  old  man,  over  sixty,  was  evidently  much  moved  at  having  to  perform  this  duty, 
and  he  trembled  as  much  from  emotion  as  from  cold  as  he  read  the  document,  which 
no  one  listened  to. 

After  this  formality  was  terminated,  Orsini  and  Pierri  embraced  their  spiritual 
attendants,  and  pressed  their  lips  on  the  crucifix  offered  to  them.  They  then  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  headsman.  Pierri  was  attached  to  the  plank  in  an  instant. — 
He  was  executed  first.  The  moment  his  veil  was  raised,  and  before  his  head  was 
laid  on  the  block,  it  is  affirmed  that  he  cried  “ Vive  Vltalie — Vive  la  Republique .” 

Orsini  was  then  taken  in  hand.  His  veil  was  raised,  and  his  countenance  still 
betrayed  no  emotion.  Before  he  was  fastened  to  the  plank  he  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  distant  crowd,  and,  it  is  said,  cried  “ Vive  la  France .”  It  was  but  five  minutes 
past  seven  when  the  second  head  fell  into  the  basket.  A cold  shudder  ran  among 
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those  whose  attention  was  fixed  upon  what  was  passing  on  the  scaffold,  and  for  an 
instant  there  was  deep  silence.  It  passed  off,  however,  very  soon.  When  all  was 
over  men  went  to  their  works,  and  parties  who  had  gone  together  to  the  spot  from 
distant  quarters  of  the  town  hastened  home  to  breakfast.  The  morning  was  becom- 
ing clearer  every  moment.  The  troops  began  to  move  as  if  about  to  leave  the  ground. 

An  attempt  at  insurrection  was  recently  made  at  Chalons,  where  a party  of  forty 
men  surprised  a small  post  of  infantry,  and  afterwards  endeavored  to  get  possession 
of  the  railway  station,  crying  “vive  la  Republique.”  The  attempt  was  soon  sup- 
pressed and  most  of  the  leaders  arrested.  Many  arrests  were  made  in  Paris,  Lyons 
and  other  cities,  of  persons  suspected  of  being  connected  with  the  revolutionary 
movement. 

A lengthy  pamphlet  has  been  issued  in  Paris  in  regard  to  the  Refugee  difficulty  be- 
tween France  and  England.  It  is  entitled  L’Empereur  Napoleon  JII  et  L’Angles- 
terre,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  work  of  an  eminent  publicist.  The  document  treats 
of  Napoleon’s  career  since  he  was  elected  president;  refers  in  glowing  terms  to  the 
Anglo  French  Alliance,  its  results,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Emperor  for  its  con- 
tinuance, and  then  enters  at  great  length  into  the  refugee  question,  and  shows  the 
dangers  the  French  government  is  constantly  running  from  the  machinations  of 
refugees  in  London,  winding  up  with  an  appeal  to  the  English  government  and  peo- 
ple not  to  be  led  away  by  false  interpretations,  and  expressing  a hope  that  the  alli- 
ance may  be  maintained. 

The  little  care  the  Emperor  takes  to  shield  himself  against  danger,  is  a subject  of 
surprise  to  every  one.  “ Yesterday,”  writes  a correspondent  of  a London  journal, 
“ he  was  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  without  escort,  and  was  walking  about  with  the 
Empress  and  the  Imperial  Prince.  I happened  this  afternoon  to  be  a witness  to  the 
almost  rash  way  in  which  he  sets  at  naught  precautions  which  most  men  in  his  situ- 
ation would  be  likely  to  take.  Passing  through  the  Tuileries  gardens,  between  three 
and  four  o’clock  this  afternoon,  I saw  the  Emperor  alone,  standing  on  the  steps  of 
the  little  staircase  leading  from  his  study  to  the  reserved  garden,  which  is  only  fenced 
off  from  the  public  promenade  by  a railing  not  more  than  forty  yards  from  the  palace, 
and  a railing  which  anybody  might  jump  over.  For  at  least  a quarter  of  an  hour  he 
remained  alone,  leaning  on  the  bannisters  in  an  attitude  of  contemplation,  with  his 
legs  crossed,  and  smoking  a cigar.  The  day  being  very  fine,  thousands  of  people 
were  walking  in  the  gardens,  and  great  numbers  leaned  over  the  railings  to  stare  at 
him.  When  at  length,  being  summoned  by  an  usher  to  give  audience  to  some  one, 
he  went  into  his  study  and  left  the  outer  door  open.  Whatever  may  be  said  against 
him,  truth  commands  one  to  say,  that  pusillanimity  is  not  one  of  his  characteristics.” 

England. — Nothing  of  special  interest  has  taken  place  during  the  last  month. 
The  discussions  in  parliament  were  dull  and  unimportant.  The  grand  jury  of  Lon- 
don have  indicted  Bernard,  AIsop,  and  others,  with  attempting  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  emperor  Napoleon.  Attempts  to  lay  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  cable  are 
about  to  be  renewed.  It  is  stated  that  the  Niagara  and  Agamemnon,  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  fully  ready  by  the  end  of  May,  shall,  before  commencing  to  lay  the  end 
of  the  cable,  proceed  to  sea,  and  in  the  deep  water,  about  300  miles  from  the  Irish 
coast,  rehearse  a series  of  experiments  in  paying  out  and  hauling  in,  and  put  to  a 
practical  trial  several  suggestions  and  appliances  that  have  been  proposed  by  various 
ingenious  persons.  The  two  ships  will  then  return  to  England,  and  report  progress, 
and,  should  the  experiments  show  that  improvement  or  alteration  is  advisable,  there 
will  be  time  to  get  it  effected  so  as  to  enable  the  expedition  to.  make  their  final  start 
at  the  most  favorable  time  of  the  year. 

Ireland. — The  triumphant  acquittal  of  Father  Conway,  has  been  a subject  of  joy 
to  the  whole  country.  His  return  to  his  parish  was  quite  an  ovation.  He  was  met 
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by  thousands  and  conducted  to  his  residence  amidst  universal  acclamations.  On 
reaching  the  town  of  Ballinrobe,  he  was  received  by  a deputation  of  gentlemen  from 
the  town,  who  presented  him  with  the  following  address: 

“jReo.  and  Dear  Father: — Allow  us  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  triumphant  ac- 
quittal of  the  vile  charges  which  your  enemies,  and  those  of  our  church  and  country, 
had  heaped  against  you.  Accept  our  sincere  welcome  once  again  to  St.  Mary’s,  af- 
ter defeating  the  malicious  projects  of  a Whig  Minister  and  his  satellites,  whom  God 
in  His  justice  has  overthrown.  Thus  may  you  always  be  foremost  in  leading  the 
van  in  the  people’s  cause — guiding  them  within  the  law,  and  instructing  them  to  as- 
sert their  rightful  privileges  against  the  united  confederacy  of  the  corrupt  and  tyran- 
nical. May  your  name  be  a watchword  with  the  people  whenever  they  are  assailed, 
and  a terror  to  those  who  would  tamper  with  their  just  rights  or  seek  to  coerce  them. 
Thus  may  the  Irish  Priest  ever  merit  the  pure  and  sincere  affection  of  a grateful  peo- 
ple, and  win  the  applause  of  all  lovers  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.” 

To  this  the  Rev.  gentleman  delivered  an  eloquent  reply,  from  which  we  take  the 
following  extract: 

“It  is  true  I have  escaped  the  snares  of  my  enemies,  and  the  hostile  attack  of  un- 
scrupulous foes;  but  I feared  more  the  secret  machinations  of  pretended  friends,  whose 
interests  led  them  to  run  upon  the  path  of  corruption,  and  who,  by  their  co-opera- 
tion, strengthen  the  hands  of  wrong-doers,  and  make  common  cause  with  those  who 
refuse  to  do  right. 

The  chains  which  your  enemies  sought  to  cast  around  me  are  broken.  Provi- 
dence has  vindicated  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  Our  triumph  is  of  serious 
import  to  the  future  fate  of  the  oppressed  tenantry  of  Ireland,  and  secures  a guaran- 
tee of  the  perfect  freedom  from  State  control  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 

It  is  not  because  I advised  you  at  the  last  election  to  discard  the  government  candi- 
date— the  political  renegade,  who  had  betrayed  you — that  I was  hunted  down.  It  is 
not  because  I supported  the  sterling  integrity  of  an  honorable,  popular  representative 
in  the  person  of  George  Henry  Moore,  that  I was  persecuted  and  prosecuted.  No  ! 
It  was  because  I sought  to  unveil  and  expose  to  public  scorn  the  public  practices 
which  were  demoralizing  the  people,  and  which  threatened  to  destroy  all  honest 
action  in  the  clergy,  as  well  as  to  make  your  representatives  a disgrace  to  this  country. 

Let  us  now  hope  and  pray  that  the  scandalous  divisions  caused  by  modern  innova- 
tions which  so  long  existed  may  cease;  and  may  the  late  prosecution  tend  to  draw 
closer  those  bonds  of  fraternal  feeling  which  alone  can  secure  respect  for  our  order , and 
replace  the  Irish  Church  in  the  proud  position  which,  for  immemorable  ages,  despite  of 
every  persecution,  it  has  upheld.” 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  Ireland  to  learn  that  a movement  is  now 
being  made  to  erect  a monument  in  Limerick  in  memory  of  the  brave  and  patriotic 
Sarsfield.  This  design,  at  first  local,  is  investing  itself  with  national  importance, 
and  in  a short  time  will  be  adopted  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Ap- 
preciation of  distinguished  merit,  and  gratitude  for  noble  services,  are  conspicuous 
qualities  of  the  Irish  character,  and  are  now  awakening  a lofty  sentiment,  amply 
sustaining  its  proverbial  generosity.  The  name  of  William  Smith  O’Brien  is  identi- 
fied with  the  cause  in  the  South;  in  the  West,  that  of  the  great  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
and  in  the  North,  the  name  of  the  Venerable  Bishop  of  Dromore,  Dr.  Blake.  The 
following  letter  from  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  to  the  Rev.  Henry  O’Farrell 
manifests  the  deep  and  wide-spread  interest  taken  in  the  erection  of  the  Sarsfield 
Monument:  “ I feel  much  pleasure  in  forwarding,  through  you,  my  donation  towards 
redeeming  the  injustice  so  long  done  to  the  great  Warrior  and  Statesman,  Sarsfield, 
in  being  left  without  a Monument  in  the  land  of  his  birth  which  he  defended,  or  a 
biography  in  the  land  of  his  adoption,  which  he  illustrated.” 

Hogan,  the  distinguished  Sculptor,  died  on  the  27th  of  March,  in  the  57th  year 
of  his  age. 
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Russia. — The  government  has  followed  up  its  noble  design  of  emancipating  the 
serfs.  The  project  still  meets  with  much  opposition  with  the  nobles.  The  question, 
however,  is  freely  discussed  by  the  journals,  and  public  opinion,  which  is  becoming 
powerful  in  Russia,  is  in  its  favor.  It  is  stated  that  hostilities  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Russia  and  China. 

India. — Intelligence  from  India  to  the  middle  of  March  has  been  received,  to  the 
effect  that  General  Campbell  had  invested  Lucklow  with  a strong  force.  Several  en- 
counters had  occurred,  in  which  the  natives  are  said  to  have  been  defeated.  The 
trial  of  the  King  of  Delhi  has  been  brought  to  a close.  The  aged  monarch  has  been 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  banishment  to  a small  group  of  islands  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  known  as  the  Andamans.  The  following  is  a graphic  description  of  the  new 
abode  of  the  unfortunate  king: 

“In  the  centre  of  the  Great  Andaman  the  land  rises  to  a height  of  twenty-four 
hundred  feet,  and  is  laid  down  upon  the  charts  as  a landmark — the  Saddle  Peak.  No 
tropical  abundance,  it  seems,  renders  these  islands  attractive,  as  no  fruits  grow  there 
worthy  of  the  name,  except  the  mangrove,  although  they  are  heavily  timbered.  The 
chief  food  provided  for  man  is  fish,  and  of  this  there  is  plenty,  though  the  barbarous 
inhabitants  also  eat  of  lizards,  guanas,  snakes  and  rats.  Swine  of  a diminutive 
kind,  supposed  to  be  the  progeny  of  some  shipwrecked  stock,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
forests;  but  these  have  to  be  caught  before  they  can  be  eaten — a preliminary  imply- 
ing more  ingenuity  and  industry  than  the  savages  are  always  master  of.  When  they 
do  catch  them,  they  adorn  their  huts  with  the  skulls  and  bones — a habit  which  has 
earned  them  the  reputation  in  paSVtime  of  cannibalism.  Though  this  is  probably 
undeserved,  they  are  a cruel  and  inhospitable  people,  and  always  repel  any  attempt 
at  friendly  communication.  Their  appearance,  too,  is  said  to  be  as  repulsive  as  their 
habits,  being  an  exaggeration  of  the  lowest  African  type — flat  noses,  thick  lips, 
woolly  hair,  jet  black  skin  and  very  low  stature.  Their  costume  is  mud,  with  which 
they  cpyer  themselves  as  a protection  against  the  innumerable  insects  which  infest 
this  inviting  country;  their  employment,  a constant  prowling  about  in  quest  of  food, 
which  is  abundant  enough  to  save  them  from  starving,  and  so  scarce  as  to  keep  them 
always  hungry;  their  houses,  four  poles  stuck  in  the  ground  and  covered  with 
branches  of  trees;  their  ornaments,  red  ochre,  with  which  they  delight  to  fill  their 
wool;  and  all  the  amenities  of  manners  they  compress  into  a single  salutatory  ges- 
ture when  they  meet,  by  raising  one  leg  ana  slapping  the  under  part  of  the  thigh.** 

The  Church  in  Farther*  India. — We  clip  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
state  and  progress  of  religion  in  the  “Far  East,”  from  a foreign  paper: 

“The  peninsula  which  divides  China  from  Hindostan,  has  for  its  principal  district 
a province  styled  Assam.  The  first  mission  in  this  province  was  established  in  1615, 
and  in  1790,  a female  community,  known  as  * Lovers  of  the  Cross,*  erected  a home 
there.  Now  there  are  in  Assam  seven  Vicars  Apostolic,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  priests,  and  a half  million  of  members.  Of  the  priests,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
are  natives,  while  nearly  nine  hundred  native  students  crowd  the  theological  semi- 
naries. The  female  establishment  has  so  increased  that  it  includes  seventy-two 
houses  and  sixteen  hundred  members.  Persecution  has  accomplished  its  usual  work 
in  Assam.  The  blood  of  martyrs  has  there,  as  everywhere  else,  been  the  seed  of 
the  Church.  The  last  accounts  bring  us  tidings  that  one  bishop  and  several  priests, 
and  many  laymen  of  every  rank  in  society  have  been  martyred  during  the  present 
cruel  persecution.  France  and  Spain,  however,  are  about  to  interfere  in  behalf  of 
the  Christians,  and  we  may  hope  rest  at  last  for  that  long  and  severely  tried  portion 
of  the  Church.** 

Switzerland. — It  is  stated  that  the  relations  between  the  French  and  Swiss  gov- 
ernments are  not  of  a very  friendly  character.  A despatch  from  Berne  says  the 
French  Minister  has  again  insisted  that  the  Federal  government  shall  establish  con- 
suls at  Basle  and  other  places,  on  the  ground  that  the  three  consulates  are  indispen- 
sable for  facilitating  the  visa  of  passports  for  French  subjects,  as  well  as  for  foreigners, 
in  Switzerland. 
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Domestic  Intelligence. — Affairs  of  the  Church. 

1.  Diocese  op  Baltimore. — The  consecration  of  the  Right  Rev.  A.  Verot  for  the 
Apostolic  Vicariate  of  Florida,  will  take  place  in  the  Cathedral  of  this  city  on  the 
25th  inst.  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  assisted  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishops  of  Richmond  and  Savannah,  will  officiate  oh  the  occasion. 

Confirmation. — The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  administered  the  Sacrament  of  Con- 
firmation to  eleven  of  the  pupils  of  the  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  Mount  de  Sales, 
on  the  12th  of  April,  two  of  whom  were  converts.  At  the  convent  of  the  same  in- 
stitution, on  the  25th  of  March,  Miss  Sarah  Sparron  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  and 
Miss  Catharine  Owens  of  this  city,  were  admitted  to  the  religious  habit,  from  the 
hands  of  the  Rev.  Father  Heuvel,  the  former  taking  in  religion  the  name  of  Sister 
Mary  Clare  Joseph,  and  the  latter  that  of  Sister  Mary  Cleophas. 

Young  Catholics ’ Friend  Society. — At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  this  excellent  so- 
ciety, held  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
six  months:  Matthew  J.  Foley,  President;  Samuel  H.  Adams,  Vice-President;  Wm. 
Shriver,  Treasurer;  Daniel  Kirwan,  Book-keeper;  W.  J.  O’Brien,  Corresponding 
Secretary;  Alex.  J.  Brand,  Recording  Secretary;  Bernard  Cassady,  Christopher 
Wynn,  Laurence  A.  Puzenet,  H.  G.  Ducatel,  Peter  Fernan,  C.  E.  J.  Gebhard,  Chas. 
C.  Heuisler,  Trustees;  Dennis  Blundel,  Steward. 

2.  Diocese  of  Philadelphia. — Confirmation.— The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Wood 
administered  Confirmation  to  95  persons  at  St.  Joachim’s  church,  Frankford,  and 
on  the  same  day  to  222  persons  at  St.  Philip’s  church,  Philadelphia.  On  the  same 
day  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Neumann  administered  Confirmation  to  260  persons  at 
St.  Paul’s  church,  and  preached  on  the  occasion. 

3.  Diocese  of  Hartford. — Confirmationt  and  Laying  the  Corner-Stone  of  a new 
Church . — The  New  Haven  Courier  gives  the  following  account  of  the  interesting 
ceremonies  which  took  place  on  Sunday  the  18th  of  April  at  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Our  citizens  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  some  of  the  most  imposing  cere- 
monies of  the  Catholic  Church  on  Sunday  last.  The  sacrament  of  Confirmation 
was  administered  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  McFarland,  to  260  persons  in  St.  Patrick’s 
church  in  the  morning,  and  to  336  at  St.  Mary’s  church  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Bishop  addressed  each  congregation  in  a most  impressive  and  interesing  discourse, 
explaining  the  object  of  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation,  the  obligations  it  imposed 
and  the  religious  benefits  to  be  derived  by  those  who  approach  it  with  the  proper 
dispositions.  Both  churches  were  densely  crowded. 

After  the  services'at  St.  Mary’s,  a procession  was  arranged  of  the  congregations 
of  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Patrick’s,  of  which  the  females  who  had  been  confirmed  (all 
dressed  in  white),  with  the  Hibernian  and  Montgomery  Societies,  formed  a conspi- 
cuous part.  This  procession  proceeded  to  the  junction  of  Davenport  Avenue  and 
York  street,  where  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner-stone  were  per- 
formed by  the  Bishop,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  the  Pastor  of  the  church 
to  be  built;  Rev.  Edward  J.  O’Brien,  of  St.  Mary’s;  Rev.  Messrs.  M.  Hart  and 
R.  O’Gorman,  of  St.  Patrick’s;  Rev.  John  Lynch,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  Rev. 
Isadore  Daubresse,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham.  Mayor  Galpin  was  conspicu- 
ous among  the  guests.  Several  coins  and  other  interesting  memorials,  with  an 
inscription  in  latin,  of  which  the  following  is  a literal  translation,  were  deposited  in 
a small  box  and  inclosed  in  the  stone: 

On  the  18th  day  of  April,  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1858,  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth 
being  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  Most  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Archbishop  of  New  York; 
the  Right  Rev.  Francis  P.  McFarland,  Bishop  of  Hartford;  Rev.  John  Smith,  First 
Pastor  of  this  Church;  P.  C.  Keely,  Architect.  James  Buchanan,  President  of  the 
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United  States;  Alexander  H.  Holley,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut;  Philip 
S.  Galpin,  Mayor  of  New  Haven:  many  of  the  Rev.  Clergy  and  a very  great  multi- 
tude of  people  being  present; — this  Corner-Stone  is  laid  to  the  great  glory  and 
honor  of  God,  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  and  Immaculate  Virgin  Mary,  and  all  the 
Angels  and  Saints,  under  the  title  of  Saint  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist. 

The  Right  Rev.  Prelate  addressed  the  vast  concourse  of  people  present,  taking  for 
his  text  the  1st  and  2d  verses  of  the  127th  psalm.  The  address  was  in  his  usual  fer- 
vent manner,  explanatory  of  the  object  of  blessing  all  those  material  things  which 
are  intended  to  be  used  in  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  and  in  giving  a brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  progress  of  Catholicity  in  New  Haven. 

The  church  will  be  built  in  the  Celtic  Order  of  Architecture,  which  prevailed 
throughout  Ireland  dnring  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  The  plans  have  been  fur- 
nished by  P.  C.  Keely,  Architect.  It  is  the  first  church  in  accordance  with  this  style 
of  architecture  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  Length  of  building,  131  feet,  6 inc.; 
breadth,  61  feet,  10  inc.;  interior  height  of  ceiling,  47  feet;  spire,  150  feet.  The 
interior  of  the  church  will  be  different  from  anything  of  the  kind  in  this  city.  It 
will  be  divided  into  a nave  and  two  side  aisles,  with  two  tiers  of  colums.  On  the 
Gospel  side  will  be  an  altar  dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
The  Chancel  will  be  illuminated  by  a rose  window,  having  in  the  centre  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  with  12  emblazoned  figures  around  it  setting  forth  her  cares  and 
sufferings.  The  Chancel  will  be  decorated  with  the  same  style  by  the  architect  and 
artists  having  charge  of  the  work.  The  altars  will  be  built  of  Florentine  Marble, 
richly  embellished,  as  also  the  nave  and  aisles,  with  those  symbolical  signs  which 
exemplified  the  faith  and  devotion  of  the  early  Christians  in  Ireland.  The  Chapel 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception — in  which  will  be  placed  an  altar  to  her 
devotion  and  a statue  of  her,  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  faithful  the  glory  conferred 
by  God  in  making  of  her  a pure  virgin,  the  mother  of  his  Divine  Son,  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world. 

Religious  Reception. — On  Thursday,  the  8th  of  April,  at  the  Convent  Chapel  of 
our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Miss  Sarah  Mulehealy,  called  in  religion 
Sister  Mary  Agatha,  received  the  white  veil  and  habit  of  the  order  from  the  hands  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  McFarland,  who  delivered  on  the  occasion  a most  eloquent 
and  instructive  discourse.  Several  of  the  clergymen  of  the  city  were  present. 

4.  Diocess  op  Brooklyn. — Religious  Reception  and  Confirmation . — On  the  19th  of 
March  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Loughlin  admitted  to  the  religious  habit  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  Miss  Mary  A.  Mahony,  who  took,  in  religion,  the  name  of  Sister 
Mary  Ignatius;  Miss  Anne  Kelley,  in  religion  Sister  Mary  Agnes;  and  Miss  Alice 
Flynn,  in  religion  Sister  Mary  Joseph.  On  the  25th,  three  hundred  and  ten  persons 
received  confirmation,  from  the  same  Rt.  Rev.  Prelate,  in  the  church  of  the  Most 
Holy  Trinity. 

" 5.  Diocese  of  New  York. — Dedication. — The  Church  of  the  Assumption  (Ger- 
man), corner  of  50th  street  and  9th  avenue,  N.  York,  was  recently  dedicated.  The 
ceremony  of  dedication  was  performed  by  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Starrs,  Y.  G.,  who 
preached  on  the  occasion.  High  Mass  was  also  celebrated,  and  after  the  Gospel,  a 
discourse  was  delivered  in  the  German  language  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  that  na- 
tion, who  mostly  compose  the  congregation. 

6.  Diocese  of  Cincinnati. — Confirmation. — The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Cin- 
cinnati administered  confirmation  to  seventy-five  children  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Paul,  on  Sunday,  the  18th  of  April;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  same  Most 
Rev.  Prelate  confirmed  two  hundred  and  thirteen  persons  in  St.  Joseph’s  church, 
Cincinnati. 
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The  corner-stone  of  a Catholic  Church  was  laid  in  Tippecanoe  on  Monday,  AprL 
19th,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Hemsteger,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Michael 
Kennedy,  both  of  Piqua. 

7.  Diocese  of  Buffalo. — The  corner-stone  of  a new  German  Catholic  Church 
was  recently  laid  in  Buffalo,  another  evidence  of  the  increase  of  Catholicity  in  that 
city. 

Religious  Worship  in  the  Poor  House. — At  a session  of  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents of  the  Poor,  the  following  resolution  was  on  motion  adopted,  J.  H.  Koonz, 
and  Taber  voting  in  the  affirmative:  Resolved , that  our  keeper  at  the  Poor  House 
allow  the  paupers  who  are  Roman  Catholics  under  his  charge,  and  who  are  able,  to 
attend  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  standing  near  said  Poor  House,  on  Sundays  or 
on  such  times  as  shall  be  convenient  for  the  priest  holding  meetings  in  said  church. 


Secular  Intelligence. 


Death  of  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton. — This  distinguished  statesman  died  in 
Washington,  on  Saturday  the  10th  of  April.  The  Washington  Union  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  deceased: 

Mr.  Benton  was  a native  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  reared.  His  ancestors 
were  among  the  leaders  of  the  revolution.  The  family  of  Harts,  from  which  he 
descended  on  the  maternal  side,  were  among  the  early  emigrants  from  North  Carolina 
who  settled  in  Kentucky,  under  the  name  of  the  Transylvania  colony,  and  who  were 
supporters  of  Daniel  Boon.  It  was  through  this  circumstance  that  Col.  Benton  was 
lea  to  choose  the  West  for  his  home,  when  he  had  grown  to  manhood  and  left  the 
army.  He  established  himself  at  Nashville,  rather  than  in  Kentucky,  where  he  im- 
mediately rose  to  distinction  at  the  bar.  About  the  year  1815  he  emigrated  again, 
still  westward,  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  His  Senatorial  life,  which  lasted  for  the  un- 
precedented period  of  thirty  years,  commenced  in  1820,  when  he  was  elected  by  the 
Legislature  of  Missouri,  anterior  to  the  formal  admission  of  that  State  into  the  Union. 
His  history  since  that  event  has  been  intimately  interwoven  with  that  of  the  country; 
and  for  twenty-five  years  constituted  some  of  the  most  thrilling  and  illustrious  pages 
of  the  history  of  the  Democratic  party. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  Senatorial  career,  Col.  Benton  sat  on  the  same  committee 
(Military  Affairs)  with  Gen.  Jackson,  of  which  they  were  both  industrious  and 
valuable  members,  Gen.  Jackson  being  the  chairman.  Here  was  necessarily  renewed 
that  intercourse  which  had  in  former  years  in  Tennessee  been  most  friendly 
and  intimate,  but  which  had  received  an  unhappy  interruption  from  an  occurrence 
which  became  historical.  This  second  intimacy  and  mutual  confidence  and  reliance 
continued  thenceforward,  as  it  is  well  known,  during  the  whole  of  Gen.  Jackson’s 
eventful  and  conspicuous  public  service.  The  early  alienation  was  never  alluded  to 
between  the  two  friends  until  one  or  two  evenings  before  Gen.  Jackson’s  final  depar- 
ture from  Washington  for  the  Hermitage  in  March,  1838,  when  a very  solemn  and 
affecting  conversation  occurred,  the  nature  of  which  we  may  readily  conjecture,  but 
which  of  course  has  never  transpired. 

Mr.  Benton  was  a determined  member  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams*  adminis- 
tration during  its  whole  term.  He  warmly  supported  Gen.  Jackson  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  was  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  support  to  his  two  administrations.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  specify  the  particular  occasions  on  which  he  distinguished  himself  in 
his  conspicuous  parliamentary  service.  The  panic  session,  however,  cannot  be 
passed  without  a special  notice.  In  this,  Mr.  Benton  sustained,  aided  by  a few 
powerful  Democratic  debaters — among  them  our  now  President — the  whole  brunt  of 
the  tremendous  attack  by  which  Gen.  Jackson’s  administration  was  then  assailed 
with  a fury  and  powerful  array  of  talent  and  eloquence  never  before  or  since  wit- 
nessed in  any  legislative  body.  His  services  then  rendered  to  the  Democratic  cause 
ranked  him  among  the  first  intellects  and  statesmen  of  his  age,  and  have  placed  his 
name  among  those  of  our  first  American  statesmen. 

His, controversy  with  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  famous  veto  debate  in  1832,  affords,  per- 
haps, as  striking  a specimen  of  his  powers  in  the  gladiation  of  debate  as  any  that 
could  be  selected.  If  either  knight  in  that  celebrated  encounter  was  borne  worsted 
from  the  ground,  it  was  certainly  not  the  Democratic  orator. 
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The  measure  upon  which  he  won  the  largest  degree  of  popular  eclat  was,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  expunging  resolution,  a measure  which  he  himself  conceived,  and, 
without  broaching  the  subject  to  a human  being,  moved  in  the  Senate.  It  was  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1837,  at  the  close  of  the  long  debate  which  had  occurred  on  this 
famous  resolve,  shortly  before  the  vote  was  to  be  taken,  that  Col.  Benton  rose  in  his 
place,  and — addressing  himself  to  the  chair,  in  the  course  of  a brief  and  emphatic 
speech,  referring  back  to  the  scene  which  had  been  enacted  in  the  Senate  chamber 
three  years  before,  on  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Clay’s  memorable  resolution  of  condemna- 
tion upon  Gen.  Jackson  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  to  his  own  prophecy, 
then  fearlessly  hazarded,  that  that  resolution  should  be  expunged  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate — uttered  the  well-known  words,  which 
are  synonymes  of  his  name,  “ Solitary  and  alone  I set  this  ball  in  motion.” 

We  believe  that  it  was  in  1851  that  Mr.  Benton  retired  from  the  Senate.  During 
the  last  dozen  years,  though  the  mortal  part  has  lingered  amongst  the  living,  yet  has 
the  esteem  of  our  generation  for  him  been  chiefly  retrospective,  and  been  chiefly 
concentrated  in  the  historical  man  as  he  was  in  the  pride  of  intellect  and  in  the  prime 
of  manhood. 

These  later  years  of  Mr.  Benton’s  eventful  life  have  been  appropriately  devoted  to 
registering  the  events  of  those  in  which  his  intellect  and  fame  were  at  their  zeninth. 
His  two  great  historical  works,  the  Thirty  Years'  View  and  the  Abridgment , though 
they  may  not  be  exempt  from  defects  and  blemishes,  are  valuable  depositories  of 
political  knowledge,  ana  the  former  will  popularize  a period  of  the  history  of  our 
institutions  that  will  exert  as  great  an  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  our  country  as 
any  of  equal  length  through  which  it  has  yet  passed. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  character  of  a man  whose  name  ar.d 
history  are  as  familiar  as  household  words  among  the  American  people.  Of  gigantic 
intellect,  strong  physical  constitution,  and  imposing  presence,  of  inflexible  will,  un- 
daunted courage,  immense  application,  vast  erudition,  capacious  memory,  direct 
manner  of  thought,  and  nervous  emphatic  eloquence — it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  have  lived  under  institutions  like  ours  and  failed  to  reach,  and  to  figure  upon, 
the  most  conspicuous  theatres  of  action — impossible  that  he  could  have  failed  to 
stamp  the  impress  of  his  genius  indelibly  upon  our  public  policy.  The  history  of 
no  public  man  of  our  country  during  the  quarter  of  a century  which  intervened  from 
1820  to  1845,  is  more  closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of  our  country  than  Mr. 
Benton’s. 


OBITUARY. — Died,  on  the  5th  of  March,  at  Mount  Hope,  in  this  city,  Rev. 
Joseph  Lenon. 

On  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  the  Rev.  John  H.  Forsmann, 
in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  the  Rev.  John  Ryan,  of  the  diocese  of  Buffalo,  in  the  30th 
year  of  his  age. 

On  the of  April,  Mother  Catharine  Spalding,  for  many  years  Superioress 

of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Nazareth,  Kentucky. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  at  the  Ursuline  Convent,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sister  Mary 
Liguori,  in  the  22d  year  of  her  age. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  at  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  of  Providence,  R. 
1.,  Sister  Mary  Teresa. 


Death  op  John  Walsh,  Esq. — It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of 
this  venerable  man,  who  departed  this  life  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  April,  at  his  resi- 
dence, in  this  city,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  At  an  early  age  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  from  the  County  Wexford,  Ireland,  his  native  country,  and  was,  for 
sixty  years,  a resident  of  this  city.  Until  within  a few  years  ago,  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  ana  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him.  With  the  progress  of  Catholicity  in  Baltimore,  his  name  was  intimately 
connected.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  to  within  a few  weeks  of  his  death,  he  was  accustomed  to  serve 
Mass  every  morning.  His  charity  was  ever  open  and  generous.  The  several 
churches  of  our  city,  the  Orphan  Asylums,  and  the  poor  generally,  shared  largely  his 
bounty.  He  is  gone,  bearing  with  nim  to  the  tomb  the  highest  of  eulogies,  that  of 
having  been  a faithful  Christian  and  an  honest  man,  and  leaving  behind  him  a 
character  worthy  of  our  imitation. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  PIUS  IX. 


Chapter  V. — The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Reform. — The  Pope  issues  a procla- 
mation against  popular  assemblies. — Austria  invades  the  Papal  territory. — The 
resolute  conduct  of  Pius  IX. — The  Council  of  State. — The  condition  of  Rome 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1847. 

* In  the  work  of  reform,  which  the  Pope  proposed  to  carry  out,  he  found  him- 
self beset  with  many  and  serious  difficulties.  From  the  demonstrations  which 
had  taken  place,  and  perhaps  from  the  tone  of  the  press,  which  he  had  emanci- 
pated, he  readily  perceived  that  many  were  anxious  to  hurry  him  to  concessions 
at  variance  with  the  well-being  of  the  state  and  the  honor  of  his  throne.  To 
check  this  evil  and  if  possible  to  moderate  the  expectations  of  those  who  look 
for  reforms  which  prudence  forbade  him  to  grant,  a proclamation  was  published 
on  the  22d  of  June,  1847,  by  Cardinal  Gizzi,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  in  which 
his  Holiness,  after  alluding  to  the  reforms  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  intro- 
duce, declared  that  he  intended  to  persevere  in  the  same  course,  but  in  doing  so, 
to  be  governed  by  wisdom  and  prudence.  The  proclamation  proceeds  to  say : 

“ His  Holiness  is  firmly  resolved  to  pursue  the  course  of  amelioration  in 
every  branch  of  the  public  administration  which  may  require  it,  but  he  is 
equally  resolved  to  do  this  only  in  a prudent  and  calculated  gradation,  and 
within  the  limits  which  belong  essentially  to  the  sovereignty  and  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  head  of  the  Church — a government  which  cannot  adopt  certain 
forms  that  would  ruin  even  the  existence  of  the  sovereignty,  or  at  least  diminish 
*hat  external  liberty,  that  independence  in  the  exercise  of’  the  supreme  power, 
for  which  God  willed  that  the  Holy  See  should  have  a temporal  principality. 
The  Holy  Father  cannot  forget  the  sacred  duties  which  compel  him  to  preserve 
intact  the  trust  that  has  been  confided  to  him.” 

The  Holy  Father  then,  after  enumerating  certain  reforms  which  he  had  in- 
troduced, thus  mildly  rebukes  the  wild  popular  demonstrations,  which  he  fore- 
saw would  lead  to  the  worse  consequences  if  not  restrained  within  proper 
bounds: 

“The  Holy  Father  has  witnessed  with  deep  regret,  that  certain  restless  minds 
are  desirous  of  profiting  by  the  present  state  of  things  to  promulgate  and  estab- 
lish doctrines  and  ideas  totally  contrary  to  his  maxims,  or  to  impose  upon  him 
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others  entirely  opposed  to  the  tranquil  and  pacific  nature  and  the  sublime  char- 
acter of  the  person  wjio  is  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  minister  of  a God  of 
peace  and  the  father  of  all  Catholics,  to  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may 
belong ; and  finally,  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  speeches  or  writings, 
desires  and  hopes  of  reforms  beyond  the  limits  which  his  Holiness  has  indicated. 
As  these  persons  are  few  in  number,  and  the  good  sense  and  rectitude  which 
govern  the  great  majority  of  the  people  have  hitherto  rejected  these  insinuations, 
the  Holy  Father  feels  assured  that  they  will  never  find  a welcome  among  the 
people.  But  it  is  more  easy  to  imagine  than  describe  the  grief  of  his  Holiness 
at  some  horrible  acts  which  have  taken  place  in  various  provinces,  and  which 
are  in  open  opposition  to  the  peace  and  concord  which  he  was  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing among  his  beloved  subjects.” 

The  effect  of  this  proclamation  was  to  restrain  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
and  restore,  in  some  measure,  the  sobriety  of  the  public  mind.  For  some  time 
after  the  publication  of  this  proclamation,  his  Holiness  was  received  in  public 
with  coldness  and  silence,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  enthusiasm  which 
had  greeted  his  appearance  on  former  occasions.  This  was  no  doubt  accom- 
plished by  the  intrigues  of  the  secret  societies,  which  thus  early  begun  to  con- 
trol the  public  sentiment  at  Rome.  The  members  of  these  secret  bodies,  as 
subsequent  events  showed,  were  the  prime  movers  in  all  the  popular  demon- 
strations of  the  period ; loudest  in  proclaiming  their  loyalty,  and  in  singing  the 
praises  of  Pius  IX  ; watching  every  movement  and  turning  every  thing  to  the 
ultimate  object  they  kept  steadily  in  view,  that  of  subverting  the  throne. 

The  conduct  of  the  Pope  in  pursuing  a system  of  reform,  in  giving  encour- 
agement to  works  of  internal  improvement,  and  above  all,  the  dignified  inde- 
pendence of  action  assumed  by  the  court  of  Rome,  naturally  created  the  jealousy 
and  alarm  of  the  neighboring  governments.  Austria  had  from  the  beginning 
manifested  her  opposition  to  the  liberal  course  of  policy  pursued  by  Pius  IX, 
and  seemed  eager  for  some  pretext  to  cross  the  Po.  Menacing  notes  had  been 
repeatedly  addressed  by  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  the  Papal  Court.  At  length, 
on  the  17th  of  July,  1847,  the  city  of  Ferrara  was  forcibly  occupied  by  a large 
body  of  Austrian  troops.  This  was  done  under  the  pretext  of  protecting  the 
Pope  against  a band  of  conspirators.  This  gross  violation  of  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  an  independent  sovereign,  was  met  by  a spirited  protest  from  Card’’ 
nal  Ciacchi,  the  Apostolic  Legate  of  the  city  and  province  of  Ferrara,  and  an 
indignant  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Papal  government,  through  Cardinal  Fer- 
retti,  the  new  secretary  of  state,  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  invading  force.  The 
bold  attitude  thus  assumed  by  the  government,  as  well  as  the  irritation  created 
by  the  insolent  and  menacing  conduct  of  Austria,  in  a moment  excited  the 
military  ardor  of  the  nation  and  added  to  the  hatred  in  which  the  foreign  occu- 
pants of  the  soil  of  Italy  were  held  by  every  true  Italian.  Though  neither 
within  the  province  nor  the  disposition  of  Pius  IX  to  act  the  part  of  an  ag- 
gressor, still,  as  a sovereign,  he  had  rights  to  maintain,  and  as  a patriot,  a coun- 
try to  defend ; and  in  the  spirit  of  one  and  the  courage  of  the  other,  he  reso- 
lutely prepared,  if  negotiations  should  fail,  to  meet  the  invader  with  his  own 
weapons.  The  people  responded  to  their  ruler,  and  even  the  cloistered  monk 
was  not  insensible  to  the  martial  ardor  of  the  hour,  but  proclaimed  his  readiness 
to  don  the  harness  of  the  warrior  and  wield  the  sword  against  the  enemy.* 

* Rome  and  its  Ruler. 
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All  the  disposable  troops  were  ordered  to  the  frontiers ; in  the  meantime,  a 
body  of  volunteers  called  the  National  Guard  was  organized  throughout  the 
country,  and  its  banners  were  solemnly  blessed  by  the  Pope.  This  determined 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Papal  government,  had  the  desired  effect.  Austria 
compromised  the  difference  and  withdrew  the  troops  from  Ferrara  before  any 
blow  was  struck. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  the  Pope  had  announced  his  determination  to  institute 
and  call  together  a body  of  men  selected  from  the  several  provinces  and  the  city 
of  Rome,  styled  the  Council  of  State.  This  assembly  consisted  of  twenty-four 
members,  in  addition  to  the  president,  who  was  to  be  chosen  from  among  the 
cardinals.  Each  province  returned  one  member,  the  city  of  Bologna,  two,  and 
Rome  and  its  vicinity,  four.  This  council  was  intended  to  assist  the  Pope  in 
the  administration — to  give  its  opinion  on  matters  of  government,  on  the  prepa- 
ration of  laws,  their  modification,  the  imposition  or  reduction  of  taxes,  and  on 
all  other  matters  involving  the  general  interest  of  the  state.  This  body  assem- 
bled for  the  first  time  and  was  solemnly  inaugurated  by  the  Pope  on  the  15th 
of  November,  1847,  amidst  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  In  reply  to  the  ad- 
dress of  the  president,  the  Holy  Father  thanked  the  members  for  their  warm 
expression  of  regard  for  his  own  person,  and  for  the  willingness  they  expressed 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  all  measures  calculated  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
the  state.  He  reminded  them  of  the  high  duties  they  were  called  to  perform  as 
his  counselors  and  faithful  advisors  in  the  temporal  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  lest  any  one  should  mistake  their  position,  he  pointedly  remarked : 

" If  any  one  shall  take  a different  view  of  the  functions  you  are  called  on  to 
fulfil,  he  is  materially  mistaken,  as  well  as  he  that  would  see  in  the  Council  of 
State,  which  I have  created,  the  realization  of  his  own  Utopias,  and  the  germ 
of  an  institution  incompatible  with  the  Pontifical  sovereignty.” 

Having  expressed  his  utmost  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  prudence  and  fidelity 
of  the  deputies,  he  concluded  his  address  in  the  following  words : 

"Go,  then,  with  the  blessing  of  heaven,  and  enter  on  your  labors.  May 
they  prove  fruitful  in  beneficial  results,  and  conformable  to  the  desires  of  my 
own  heart.” 

The  members  of  the  council  departed  from  the  Q,uirinal,  accompanied  by  a 
procession  of  the  most  imposing  splendor.  Waving  banners,  gorgeous  equip- 
ages, glittering  uniforms  and  costumes  of  every  kind,  added  a brilliancy  to  the 
scene  seldom  witnessed  even  in  Rome  itself.  The  procession  moved  to  St. 
Peter’s,  and  after  the  blessing  was  solemnly  invoked  upon  the  newly  instituted 
Council,  the  members  repaired  to  the  chamber  allotted  for  them  in  the  Vatican, 
and  there  entered  upon  their  labors.  Their  first  act  was  to  draw  up  an  address 
to  the  Pope,  in  which,  after  expressing  their  admiration  at  the  reforms  granted 
by  his  Holiness,  and  their  willingness  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  generous 
exertions  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  people,  they  conclude  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

“We  have  often  seen  reforms  imposed  by  popular  exigencies  developing 
themselves  amidst  tumults  and  collisions — their  conquests  achieved  in  tears  and 
blood.  But  among  us  it  is  the  chief,  the  ruler,  who  wishes  to  initiate  us  in  the 
way  of  progres&and  reform.  He  directs  the  public  mind  in  a peaceable  move- 
ment and  guides  us  towards  the  supreme  end,  which  is  the  reign  of  justice  and 
truth  on  earth.” 
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While  the  exertions  of  Pius  IX,  in  the  cause  of  moderate  and  just  reforms, 
excited  the  jealousy  and  alarm  of  some  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  they 
called  forth  the  sympathy  and  the  encouragement  of  every  liberal  and  generous 
nation.  From  our  own  country  in  particular,  the  warmest  expressions  of  ap- 
probation were  wafted  across  the  Atlantic.  Meetings  were  held  in  various 
places  to  give  utterance  to  the  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  reforms  pro- 
posed by  the  occupant  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  Among  other  public  demon- 
strations of  this  kind,  was  that  held  in  the  Tabernacle , New  York,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1847,  at  which  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country  par- 
ticipated, and  gave  expression  to  their  warmest  sympathy  and  admiration.  It 
was  not  a meeting  of  Catholics,  but  an  assembly  of  American  citizens  gene- 
rally, without  regard  to  country  or  religion.  Addresses  were  delivered  and  a 
series  of  resolutions  passed,  from  which  we  subjoin  the  following  as  expressive 
of  the  feeling  which  governed  the  meeting  :> 

“ Resolved , That  we  present  our  most  hearty  and  most  respectful  salutations 
to  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  for  the  noble  part  he  has  taken  in  behalf  of  his  people ; 
that  knowing  the  difficulties  with  which  he  is  surrounded  at  home,  and  the  at 
tacks  with  which  he  is  menaced  abroad,  we  honor  him  the  more  for  the  mild 
firmness  with  which  he  has  overcome  the  one,  and  the  true  spirit  with  which 
he  has  repelled  the  other.” 

Though  surrounded  by  difficulties  at  home,  the  generous  heart  of  the  Pontiff 
was  open  to  the  wants  and  suffering  abroad.  During  this  and  the  previous 
year,  the  heavy  hand  of  affliction  weighed  upon  unhappy  Ireland.  No  sooner 
did  the  voice  of  distress  reach  the  ear  of  Pius  IX,  than  it  found  a response  in 
his  benevolent  breast.  At  once  he  caused  collections  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  afflicted  people ; in  the  meantime  he  sent  to  Ireland, 
out  of  his  own  slender  means,  a munificent  contribution  to  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
fering. Early  in  February,  1847,  a number  of  Irish,  Scotch  and  English  resi- 
dents at  Rome,  who  had  formed  themselves  into  a committee  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  contributions,  waited  on  his  Holiness  to  express  their  thanks  for  his 
generous  liberality,  and  expressed  themselves  in  the  following  words : 

“We  desire  to  express  to  your  Holiness  our  lively  acknowledgment  for  the 
benevolent  and  spontaneous  manner  in  which  you  have  signified  to  us,  through 
Dr.  Cullen,  your  charitable  and  generous  intention  of  contributing  a thousand 
scudi  to  the  same  object.  We  also  beg  your  Holiness  to  permit  us  to  express 
our  belief  that  the  sentiment  which  at  this  moment  animates  our  hearts,  will  be 
deeply  felt,  not  only  by  the  English  now  in  Rome,  but  in  every  portion  of  the 
British  empire.” 

The  following  reply  of  his  Holiness,  expresses  the  noble  and  generous  senti- 
ments of  his  heart : 

“It  affords  me  great  consolation  to  see  so  many  benevolent  gentlemen  from 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  engaged  in  so  excellent  a work  of  charity, 
exerting  themselves  to  arrest  the  progress  of  famine,  and  striving  to  alleviate  the 
dreadful  distress  of  their  brethren  in  Ireland.  Were  the  means  at  my  command 
more  extensive,  I should  not  limit  myself  to  the  little  I have  done  in  a cause  in 
which  I feel  the  warmest  sympathy.  To  supply  the  want  of  a large  contribu- 
tion, I shall  pray  with  fervor  to  the  Almighty,  beseeching  him  to  look  with 
mercy  on  his  people,  to  remove  the  scourge  that  afflicts  them,  and  to  give 
peace,  happiness  and  abundance  to  the  country.” 

The  Pope’s  personal  contribution,  added  to  that  collected  through  his  instru- 
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mentality,  amounted  to  12,000  scudi,  which  was  sent  to  the  suffering  poor  of 
Ireland. 

The  condition  of  Italy  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1847,  gave  indications 
of  an  approaching  storm.  Messina  was  in  a state  of  agitation  ; Palermo  was 
menaced  with  insurrection ; a rising  in  Milan  was  hourly  anticipated ; a fever- 
ish, unsettled  feeling  prevailed  in  Rome.  Though  order  still  reigned  in  the  city, 
a bold  and  defiant  spirit  was  daily  more  and  more  manifested  among  the  masses. 
The  military  spirit  that  had  been  aroused  by  the  enrolment  of  the  National 
Guard,  had  created  an  excitement  among  the  people,  which  the  leaders  of  the 
secret  societies  would  not  suffer  to  cool.  The  cry  of  war  against  Austria  was  , 
everywhere  heard.  The  expulsion  of  the  “ foreigners”  from  Italy  and  “Italian 
nationality,”  became  the  theme  of  every  conversation,  and  the  partizans  of 
Mazzini  were  artfully  plotting  the  destruction  of  the  government  and  the  sub- 
version of  the  throne ; they  were  loud  in  their  praises  and  boisterous  in  their 
protestations  of  fidelity  to  Pius  IX.  M. 

To  be  continued. 


THE  FRESCOES  OF  ANDREA  ORCAGNA  IN  THE  CAMPO 
SANTO  AT  PISA. 


"There  needs  not  choral  song,  nor  organ’s  pealing: — 

This  mighty  cloister  of  itself  inspires 

Thoughts  breathed  like  hymns  from  spiritual  choirs; 

While  shades  and  lights,  in  soft  succession  stealing, 

Along  it  creep,  now  veiling,  now  revealing 

Strange  forms,  here  traced  by  painting’s  earliest  sires, — ' 

Angels  with  palms;  and  purgatorial  fires; 

And  saints  caught  up,  and  demons  round  them  reeling. 

Love,  long  remembering  those  she  could  not  save, 

* Here  hung  the  cradle  of  Italian  Art.” — Aubrey  De  Vere. 

The  revival  of  painting  and  architecture  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  brought  about  the  establishment  of  an  entirely  new  style  of  perfec- 
tion, which  emanating  as  it  did  from  Christian  hands  and  from  fervid  spiritual 
impulses,  proved  another  triumph  over  paganism,  and  paved  the  way  for  that 
glorious  epoch  in  Catholic  arts,  which  opened  to  the  wondering  world  the 
crowning  masterpieces  of  a De  Vinci,  a Michael  Angelo  and  a Raphael.. 

The  discovery  of  gunpowder  and  the  invention  of  printing,  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  revival  of  the  fine  arts,  had  their  own  influence  in  bringing 
about  this  great  innovation ; for  the  former,  by  rendering  all  strongholds  of  man 
untenable,  destroyed  the  system  of  baronial  usurpation,  and  enabled  the  people 
to  devote  their  energies  to  commerce  and  to  all  useful  occupations,  with  greater 
security,  and  consequently  with  far  greater  success.  "Printing,  by  disseminating 
the  ancient  lore  and  the  more  modern  sciences,  spread  a new  spirit  of  enquiry 
and  research,  and  brought  about  a cultivated  taste  for  all  species  of  information. 

To  this  new  impulse,  which  quickly  spread  itself  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  the  intellectual  and  perceptive  faculties  of  man,  l believe  to  be  due  that  ex- 
traordinary improvement  which  evinced  itself  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  all 
Europe,  but  more  particularly  Italy,  became  fertile  with  great  masters. 
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Among  the  earliest  of  the  schools  of  painting  which  distinguished  themselves, 
was  that  of  Tuscany,  which  gave  to  the  world  more  prominent  painters  and 
sculptors  than  probably  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  She  gave  birth  to  Cim- 
abue,  the  first  of  any  distinction,  and  to  Giotto,  his  pupil,  who  rose  even  to 
greater  eminence.  Dante,  in  his  Divina  Commedia  (Purgatorio,  xi,  94),  thus 
speaks  of  the  latter : 

“Credette  Cimabue  nella  pittura 
Tener  lcf  campo:  ed  ora  ha  Giotto  il  grido, 

Sicche  la  fama  di  colui  oscura.” 

“Cimabue  thought 

To  lord  it  over  painting’s  field;  and  now 

The  cry  is  Giotto's,  and  his  name  eclipsed." — Cary’s  Trans. 

Giotto  possessed  a powerful  talent  and  great  ingenuity,  and  during  his  career, 
which  was  one  of  unlimited  success,  he  added  much  to  the  art,  by  his  successes 
and  improvements  in  composition  and  expression.  His  figures  had  less  con- 
ventional stiffness,  and  he  was  about  the  first  to  throw  off  all  traces  of  the  By- 
zantine, which  till  then  had  usurped  the  entire  field  of  painting.  He  enriched 
many  of  the  cities  of  Italy  with  his  works,  of  which  the  frescoes  in  the  church 
of  San  Francisco  at  Assisi,  appear  to  have  been  the  most  extensive. 

Of  the  immediate  successors  of  Giotto,  and  one  who  exerted  the  greatest  in- 
fluence in  the  progress  of  the  art,  was  Andrea  di  Cione,  surnamed  L’Arcag- 
nuolo,  or  in  its  more  contracted  form,  Orcagna.  Although  it  is  considered  he 
never  eclipsed  Giotto  in  his  paintings,  yet  his  compositions  have  claimed  a 
greater  amount  of  attention,  and  bespeak  a mind  and  talent  far  superior  to  his 
predecessor,  whose  steps  he  followed.  A cotemporary  has  placed  him  on  the 
same  envious  footing  as  the  poet  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  with  the  exception 
that  the  subordinate  degree  of  his  technical  cultivation,  is  not  equal  to  the  per- 
fection of  Dante’s  terga-rima. 

Orcagna  flouished  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished not  only  for  his  painting,  but  also  as  a sculptor  and  an  architect,  for 
which  he  was  greatly  celebrated.  The  Loggia  de’Lanzi  in  the  Piazza  Gran- 
duca  at  Florence,  the  monastery  of  Or  San  Michele,  and  the  magnificent 
Tabernacle  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  that  monastery,  are  a few  of  his  many  labors 
which  have  gained  him  such  renown. 

The  most  remarkable  of  his  productions,  however,  and  those  which  have 
created  the  most  universal  attention,  are  his  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  at 
Pisa,  which  have  succeeded  the  now  almost  obliterated  ones  of  the  great  Giotto. 

The  Campo  Santo  is  a cemetery;  probably  the  oldest  and  certainly  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  world.  It  is  a splendid  structure,  415  feet  in  length,  and  138 
in  width,  surrounded  on  the  inside  by  a series  of  beautiful  gothic  arcades  sixty- 
two  in  number,  of  the  whitest  marble.  The  pavement  is  also  laid  with  the 
same  material.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1200,  by  the  Archbishop  Ubaldo 
Lanfranchi,  and  erected  in  the  course  of  the  same  century  by  Giovanni  Pisano, 
who  enclosed  it  with  high  walls,  as  if  to  preserve  it  forever  a monument  of  his 
own  skill.  It  contains  a vast  collection  of  sepulchral  monuments  of  a varied 
character,  antique,  singular  and  beautiful,  which  have  become  doubly  interest- 
ing from  their  great  age  and  historical  connections.  The  rise,  prosperity  and 
decay  of  the  once  great  republic  is  here  transcribed,  and  the  visitor  in  passing 
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through  its  massive,  solemn  corridors,  cannot  repress  a feeling  of  awe  and  vene- 
ration for  those  impressive  memorials  which  recall  to  mind  the  sanctity,  the 
chivalry  and  romance  of  those  early  ages. 

“Monumental  marbles, 

Time-clouded  frescoes,  mouldering  year  by  year, 

Dim  cells  in  which  all  day  the  night-bird  warbles — 

These  things  are  sorrowful  elsewhere,  not  here: 

A mightier  Power  than  Art's  hath  here  her  shrine: 

Stranger!  thou  tread’st  the  soil  of  Palestine!" 

On  the  east  side  of  the  enclosure  is  a fine  chapel,  and  on  the  north  side  two 
smaller  ones,  and  immediately  facing  them  on  the  south,  are  the  two  entrances. 
This  space  contains  the  earth  which  was  brought  by  Ubaldo  from  Mount  Cal- 
vary in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Fifty-five  galleys  of  the  re- 
public were  employed  to  transport  it,  covered  with  glass  and  insignia,  and 
accompanied  by  the  principal  dignitaries  of  Pisa.  It  is  said  to  possess  the  power 
of  consuming  a dead  body  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  cloisters  though,  to  which  we  will  now  direct  our  steps,  possesses  to  the 
stranger  the  most  attractive  features.  They  are  forty-six  feet  in  height  from  the 
pavement  to  the  roof,  and  about  thirty-five  wide;  the  collection  of  monuments 
here  are  very  interesting,  not  only  for  their  history,  but  for  their  extraordinary 
beauty  and  massive  chiselling,  which  well  accords  with  the  great  minds  for 
which  they  were  constructed.  The  walls  from  top  to  bottom  are  covered  with 
a profusion  of  frescoes  by  Giotto,  Bernardo,  Gozzoli  and  others,  the  most 
ancient  of  which  on  the  north  wall,  are  the  ones  to  which  we  wish  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  These  are  the  celebrated  works  of  Orcagna,  exe- 
cuted about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent in  four  great  compartments,  what  the  Italians  call  I quattro  novissimi,  &c., 
the  four  last  things : Death,  Judgment,  Hades,  and  Paradise.  But  three  only 
of.  the  four  were  completed,  and  so  strikingly  do  they  represent  that  period  of 
art,  when  conventionality  of  form  was  fast  being  discarded,  and  the  richly  poeti- 
cal and  allegorical  nature  of  the  subject  were  so  beautifully  humanized,  that 
you  are  immediately  carried  back  to  the  days  of  the  saints,  and  you  behold  the 
full  and  enthusiastic  fervor  which  animated  not  only  the  compositions,  but  the 
deeds  and  words  of- that  early  period. 

The  first  of  these  three  paintings  is  called  the  Triumph  of  Death.  On  the 
right  is  a company  of  ladies  and  cavaliers,  superbly  dressed,  seated  under  an 
arbor  enjoying  themselves.  A rich  carpet  is  spread  out  before  them ; musicians 
are  regaling  them  with  sweet  music ; anwrini  flutter  above  their  heads,  and  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  seem  to  be  at  their  command.  On  the  left.  Death 
approaches,  brandishing  a scythe.  She  is  a wild,  fearful-looking  woman,  with 
a scowling  visage,  and  hair  streaming  in  the  wind ; she  has  immense  dusky 
wings,  like  those  of  a bat,  hooked  claws,  and  wears  a drapery  of  twisted  wire. 
Nothing  can  be  so  ghastly,  boding  or  terrible  as  this  huge  avenger,  as  she 
sweeps  onward  to  cut  off  the  joys  of  this  festive  company.  Behind  her  are  a 
troop  of  beggars  and  cripples,  with  their  arms  extended  as  if  imploring  her  to 
end  their  sufferings,  but  she  heeds  them  not.  Immediately  beneath  her  are  two 
or  three  rows  of  dead  bodies,  seemingly  just  buried,  who  from  their  crowns  and 
insignia,  are  to  represent  the  various  kings,  queens  and  rulers  of  the  earth. 
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Their  souls  rise  out  of  them  in  the  form  of  new-born  infants,  and  the  air  is  filled 
with  angels  and  devils  fighting  and  carrying  off  those  which  belong  to  them. 

The  angels  are  beautiful  spirits,  with  loDg,  graceful  pinions,  gay  colors  and 
of  the  form  of  birds.  They  carry  off  the  souls  of  the  righteous  to  the  West  re- 
gions of  light,  while  the  demons,  in  all  manner  of  terrible  and  uncouth  shapes, 
with  prongs  and  forks  drag  their  victims  howling  through  the  air,  and  precipi- 
tate them  with  a fiendish  glee  into  the  mouth  of  a fiery  mountain  on  the  right. 
A rising  ground  separates  this  part  of  the  picture  from  another,  where  a troop 
of  gay  ladies  and  gentlemen,  richly  attired,  are  returning  from  the  hunt.  They 
are  attended  by  servants  in  sumptuous  liveries,  and  their  horses  are  splendidly 
caparisoned.  Turning  an  angle  of  a cliff,  they  come  upon  three  open  se- 
pulchres, in  which  lie  the  bodies  of  three  noble  princes  in  different  stages  of 
decay.  Close  by  is  a monk,  crippled  with  age  and  infirmities  and  supported  by 
crutches,  who  holds  in  one  hand  a scroll  of  paper,  while  with  the  other  he 
points  out  to  the  company  this  bitter  “ memento  mori.”  Some  of  them  affect 
to  be  very  indifferent,  and  one  of  them,  a gay-looking  gallant,  turns  his* head 
aside  and  puts  his  finger  to  his  nose  to  avoid  the  horrible  smell.  One  lady  alone 
rests  her  head  upon  her  hand  and  seems  to  be  deeply  afflicted ; her  beautiful 
countenance  is  full  of  sorrow,  and  the  whole  attitude  and  expression  of  the 
figure  exquisitely  graceful  and  touching. 

On  the  mountains  overlooking  this  group,  stands  a monastery  with  some 
monks  seated  before  it,  who  from  a life  of  contemplation  and  retirement,  have 
evidently  reached  a period  of  existence  not  granted  to  those  of  the  lower  world. 
This  contrast  is  well  timed,  and  the  lesson  it  inculcates  is  made  doubly  impres- 
sive by  the  high  finish  of  the  painting  and  the  natural  attitude  of  the  figures. 
One  of  the  hermits  is  engaged  in  milking  a doe,  another  is  seated  on  a bench, 
reading;  birds  and  squirrels  play  in  peaceful  security  about  him;  and  a third, 
leaning  upon  his  crutch,  looks  down  into  the  valley,  where  the  world  and  its 
pleasures  are  fast  fleeting  away. 

The  composition  of  this  work  is  in  everyway  ingenious,  and  fully  establishes 
the  claims  of  Orcagna  to  a high  position  in  painting  as  well  as  architecture. 
ft  It  is  the  work  of  a profound  and  imaginative  artist,”  says  Kugler,  “ who  has 
succeeded  in  representing  his  conception  of  life  and  death  in  a painted  poem, 
full  of  the  deepest  meaning,  yet  requiring  neither  symbol  nor  allegory  to  express 
the  ideas  contained  in  it,  and  the  more  effective  from  this  direct  union  between 
the  representation  and  its  import.” 

The  second  of  these  paintings  represents  the  Last  Judgment.  The  concep- 
tion and  arrangement  of  this  piece  is  even  more  admirable  than  the  first,  al- 
though the  studious  positions  in  some  parts  show  the  lingering  of  convention- 
ality, from  which  the  master  had  not  yet  wholly  become  released.  Occupying 
the  highest  of  the  central  portion  of  the  picture,  Christ  and  His  Holy  Mother 
are  enthroned  in  separate  glories,  the  radiance  of  a sun  bursting  round  their 
heads.  Wrath  is  depicted  on  his  countenance,  and  his  right  arm  is  raised  in 
the  act  of  condemning  the  wicked  to  everlasting  torments.  The  Holy  Virgin, 
with  a fullness  of  sorrow,  averts  her  head  and  seems  terrified  at  the  ban  of 
eternal  condemnation  which  has  just  been  pronounced.  Her  mien  is  touchingly 
graceful,  and  the  face  a mirror  of  heavenly  sweetness  and  sanctity.  Ranged 
on  either  side  are  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Law,  and  next  to  them 
the  disciples  and  other  saints,  exemplifying  to  the  fullest,  the  grave  and  dignified 
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solemnity  of  the  chosen  of  God.  Angels  bearing  the  Cross  and  other  emblems 
of  the  Passion,  hover  over  their  heads,  while  in  the  centre  are  a group  of  four, 
who  with  their  brazen  trumpets  are  summoning  the  dead  from  their  graves ; one 
of  them  unfurls  to  the  world  the  promises  of  the  Redeemer,  while  another 
crouches  underneath  his  drapery  to  avoid  the  terrifying  spectacle. 

The  bottom  of  the  picture  is  filled  with  the  dead  risen  to  life  On  the  left  are 
the  condemned,  shrinking  under  the  condemnation  of  the  Almighty : their  faces 
turned  toward  hell,  which  is  open  to  receive  them.  Here  may  be  seen  old  and 
young,  hideous  and  beautiful,  hurried  promiscuously  together,  pursued  by 
angels  and  their  features  exhibiting  every  species  of  despair,  helplessness  and 
remorse. 

On  the  right,  however,  are  the  blessed ; the  contrast  is  happily  conceived  and 
the  minutia  perfectly  executed.  Their  hands  are  raised  in  prayer  and  every  eye 
transfixed  with  the  beatitude  and  glory  of  the  heavenly  vision.  Angels  of  ce- 
lestial mien  and  clad  like  warriors,  are  protecting  their  charges  or  receiving  the 
devout  as  they  ascend  from  the  earth.  Some  ludicrous  scenes  are  here  intro- 
duced ; for  instance.  King  Solomon,  when  he  rises  from  the  grave,  seems  per- 
plexed as  to  which  side  he  should  turn,  the  right  or  the  left.  Behind  him  an 
angel  is  seen  dragging  a hypocritical  monk  by  the  hair  of  the  head  from  the 
ranks  of  the  blessed,  where  he  had  introduced  himself,  and  consigning  him  to 
the  damned,  while  in  another  place  a noble  angel  is  bearing  a young  ecclesiastic 
from  amidst  the  condemned  to  the  region  of  happiness.  These  figures  are  all 
majestically  drawn,  and  indeed  places  him  as  a co-equal  with  Michael  Angelo, 
who  borrowed  the  attitudes  of  both  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  his  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  at  Rome.  In  fact,  so  high  was  this  par- 
ticular painting  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  masters  of  that  period,  that  scarcely 
a design  of  the  same  subject  was  ever  made  afterwards  that  did  not  betray  some 
imitation  of  Orcagna:  even  Raphael  himself,  that  most  glorious  of  spiritual 
painters,  copied  his  arrangement  of  the  patriarchs,  remarkable  for  their  solemn 
mien  and  majestic  attitudes : and  the  great  Fra  Bartolomeo,  who  united  with  a 
lofty  imagination  the  very  essence  of  sanctity,  scrupled  not  to  extract  from  him, 
as  from  a vine  laden  with  delicious  fruit. 

The  third  of  these  remarkable  pictures  represents  the  interior  of  Hell.  It  ap- 
pears like  an  immense  subterranean  furnace,  divided  into  four  galleries  or  com- 
partments, rising  one  above  the  other,  where  the  condemned  are  undergoing  a 
variety  of  horrible  tortures.  Lucifer  is  enthroned  in  the  centre,  his  hands  rest- 
ing upon  his  knees  and  his  face  lit  up  with  a most  fiendish  exultation.  His 
figure,  which  is  of  an  enormous  size,  is  in  itself  a fiery  cauldron,  where  sinners 
are  being  crushed  and  mangled  with  a more  diabolical  ferocity  than  was  ever 
thought  of  in  the  “ Inferno.”  His  hair  i§  bristling  with  snakes  and  reptiles. 
Vipers  are  coiled  about  his  arms  and  legs,  and  are  employed  biting  the  damned, 
whose  bones  are  already  being  crushed  and  mangled  under  the  claws  and  hoofs 
of  Satan. 

In  the  lower  tier,  immediately  under  his  feet,  are  a number  of  qeeens  and 
princes,  who  are  suffering  the  most  shocking  cruelties  from  monsters  more 
hideous  than  Satan  himself,  with  furious  eyes,  heads  like  hippopotamuses  and 
mouths  like  hungry  tigers.  Some  of  these  sinners  are  spitted  upon  rods,  while 
vampires  and  bats  feed  upon  their  flesh  and  reptiles  seize  them  with  their  stings. 
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One  old-looking  man,  with  a long  beard,  is  being  sawed  in  two,  while  another, 
stretched  upon  his  back,  is  gorged  with  boiling  pitch. 

It  would  be  bolh  too  tedious  and  revolting  to  attempt  a description  of  each  of 
these  chambers,  with  all  their  peculiar  punishments;  one  can  only  wonder  at 
the  extraordinary  ingenuity  of  the  artist,  who  seems  to  have  abandoned  himself 
to  a demonographic  inspiration,  with  all  the  recklessness  of  a devil,  bent  on 
producing  a frightful  nightmare.  Dante  himself  never  conceived  a more  ter- 
rible phantasmagoria,  nor  pictured  such  a frightful  combination  of  terror. 

Yet  in  this  remarkable  picture,  Orcagna  lost  his  reputation.  He  has  been 
charged  with  grossness  and  villified  for  the  monstrosity  of  his  conceptions ; but 
if  hell  is  to  be  painted,  what  conception  can  be  too  violent  or  diabolical.  The 
execution  of  it  is  certainly  not  so  perfect  as  the  two  former  paintings,  and  the 
lower  portion  of  it — which  was  altered  and  repainted  in  the  sixteenth  century 
to  suit  the  whims  of  the  day — is  not  at  all  so  vigorous  or  so  well  painted  as  the 
original.  It  has  been  said  that  Orcagna  only  designed  this  picture  and  left  it  to 
his  brother  Bernardo  to  paint,  who  of  course  was  not  in  the  strain  to  do  it  justice. 

The  fourth  painting,  which  was  to  have  completed  this  grand  cycle,  Orcagna 
never  accomplished.  The  step  probably  from  Hades  to  Paradise  was  too  great 
an  obstacle.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed,  after  gorging  himself  with  the  canni- 
balisms of  the  one,  to  compose  his  mind  for  all  the  empyreal  joys  and  refulgent 
beauty  of  the  other.  In  its  place  is  substituted  the  Life  of  the  Hermits  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Thebais,  ascribed  by  Vasari  to  Pietro  Laurati,  which  might  be 
considered  as  a continuation  of'  the  Triumph  of  Death. 

Next  to  the  pictures  just  described,  are  a number  of  paintings  of  the  same 
period  by  different  authors,  which  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enumerate. 
On  the  south  wall  are  some  animated  frescoes  representing  the  history  of  Job, 
ascribed  to  Giotto.  The  first  subject,  in  which  Jehovah,  surrounded  by  angels, 
gives  audience  to  Satan,  is  very  beautiful  and  dignified,  and  throughout  the 
whole  work  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  figures  bespeak  a cultivate4 
feeling  for  that  particular  branch. 

On  the  north  wall  there  are  various  subjects  by  Pietro,  beginning  at  the  Crea- 
tion and  terminating  with  the  Deluge.  They  were  executed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  “ and  evince,”  says  Kugler,  “ a serious  feeling  on 
holy  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  a cheerful  and  natural  treatment  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life.” 

These  remarkable  paintings  are  unfortunately  all  more  or  less  injured,  but 
even  in  their  remains  we  can  trace  a degree  of  excellence  almost  approaching 
that  of  a later  school.  Those  of  Orcagna  are  essentially  the  purest;  and  al- 
though characterized  by  a stiffness  and  severity,  still  reflect  a peculiar  pathos,  a 
mildness  and  serenity  which  show  that  the  artist  entered  into  his  subject  with 
intense  care  and  study. 
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Extracts  from  a Memoir  of  the  Baron  De  Kalb , read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society , 1th  January , 1858,  by  J.  Spear  Smith , Esq . 

John,  Baron  de  Kalb,  Baron  de  Kalsbritt,  &,c.  was  born  in  1732,  near  Nu- 
remburg,  in  the  dominions  of  Prussia.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  service 
of  France,  as  a cadet,  in  a German  regiment.  He  rose  by  degrees  to  the  rank 
of  General  of  Brigade,  and,  in  reward  of  his  gallantry,  was  made  a Knight  of 
the  Royal  Order  of  Merit.  Serving  through  the  whole  of  the  seven  years  war, 
and  uniting  a close  study  of  the  military  art,  with  its  practice  in  the  field  and 
in  garrison,  he  became  an  accomplished  soldier.  The  treaty  of  peace  of  1763, 
put  an  end  to  his  active  duties  and  threw  him  into  retirement. 

This  inactivity  was  not  of  long  duration,  as,  soon  after  the  date  of  the  treaty, 
he  was  selected  by  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  to  visit  America  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  military  capabilities,  political  condition,  and  popular  senti- 
ment of  the  British  Colonies. 

This  visit  to  these  colonies  had  made  him  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
resources  and  means  of  defence,  and  the  indomitable  character  of  their  people. 
Sympathizing  with  them  in  their  resistance  to  oppression,  whilst  participating 
ardently  in  the  repinings  excited  by  the  ruinous  peace  of  1763,  he  was  fore- 
most in  the  proffer  of  his  assistance.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  seems  to  have  ad- 
mitted of  no  procrastination,  and  to  have  led  him  to  an  early  interview  with  the 
American  agents.  Dr.  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane.  After  several  conferences  he 
finally  come  to  an  agreement  with  them. 

Among  the  important  objects  of  the  agency  of  these  gentlemen  in  Paris,  was 
that  of  securing  the  services  of  capable  officers,  not  only  for  commands,  but  to 
assist,  with  their  experience,  in  training  our  undisciplined  levies  for  the  field. 
In  November,  1776,  the  Baron  signed  his  contract  with  Mr.  Deane,  as  well  for 
himself  as  for  Capt.  Du  Bois  Martin  and  a few  others,  he  had  the  privilege  of 
nominating.  His  engagement  was  to  serve  the  United  States  under  the  orders 
of  Congress,  and  in  return,  to  have  the  rank  of  major-general,  with  its  inci- 
dents ; his  aids  to  be  majors.  The  contract  being  executed,  he  at  once  entered 
on  the  task  of  obtaining  other  defenders  of  the  American  cause,  from  the  ranks 
of  the  French  army.  Among  those  who,  at  the  time  were  entertaining  the 
same  desire  of  uniting  in  the  contest,  was  the  Marquis  De  Lafayette,  the  most 
renowned,  and  the  most  important.  Though  strongly  opposed  by  his  family 
and  his  friends,  he  yet,  at  a conference  with  De  Kalb,  came  to  his  final  decision. 
His  agreement  with  Mr.  Deane  was  signed  in  December,  being  one  month  later 
than  that  of  the  Baron.  He  also  was  to  have  the  rank  of  major-general. 

As  France  had  not  yet  declared  war,  all  the  movements  of  these  officers  had 
to  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  Not  the  least  of  their  difficulties  was 
to  get  out  of  France  either  by  land  or  sea,  so  closely  were  they  watched  by  the 
British  Embassador  and  their  own  authorities.  They  could  not  openly  charter 
a vessel,  nor  could  they  embark  at  any  of  the  French  ports.  Capt.  Du  Bois 
Martin  seems  to  have  been  the  efficient  agent,  who,  by  his  activity  and  bold- 
ness, overcame  all  impediments.  At  the  time,  he  was  a captain  of  infantry  of 
a regiment  stationed  at  St.  Domingo,  but  had  previously  been  in  the  French 
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navy.  By  means  of  his  brother,  who  was  in  the  civil  service,  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Marquis,  and  then  solved  the  difficulty,  by  proposing  that  the 
latter  should  supply  the  means  of  purchasing  a vessel.  This  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted without  hesitation,  and  Du  Bois  Martin  empowered  to  make  the  pur- 
chase. This,  as  he  says,  “ I accomplished  that  very  night  before  I slept.”  The 
vessel  being  equipped,  the  gallant  officers  who  were  to  sail  in  her  to  our  shores 
had  the  good  fortune,  through  many  perils,  and  in  various  disguises,  to  elude 
their  pursuers,  and  to  make  a speedy  and  safe  embarkation.  They  sailed  from 
the  small  Spanish  port  of  Passage  in  March,  1777,  and  after  a tedious  voyage, 
arrived  at  Winy  aw  Bay,  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  following  June. 

The  reception  of  these  officers  by  the  people  of  Charleston  was  so  gratifying, 
and  indeed,  enthusiastic,  as  to  have  largely  added  to  the  satisfaction  they  felt  in 
having  undertaken  so  gallant  an  adventure.  But  more  important  matters  than 
cordial  greetings  and  brilliant  l&tes  were  before  them,  and  after  a brief  sojourn, 
they  took  their  departure  for  the  north. 

On  their  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  Congress,  after  some  painful  delays,  ratified 
the  appointment  of  the  Marquis  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  on  the  last  of 
July.  This  enabled  him  to  be  earlier  in  the  field  than  De  Kalb,  who  encoun- 
tered still  greater  difficulty.  He  did  not  receive  his  commission  until  the  15th 
of  September.  It  was,  however,  antedated,  so  as  to  be  cotemporaneous  with 
that  of  the  Marquis.  General  Conway,  then  a brigadier,  warmly  opposed  the 
appointment  of  the  former,  urging  that  he  was  a new  man,  had  seen  no  service 
here,  was  his  inferior  in  the  French  army,  and  therefore  should  not  now  be 
made  to  outrank  him.  But  Congress  feeling  bound  to  redeem  the  pledges  given 
by  its  agents  abroad,  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of  this  turbulent  and 
conceited  officer,  and  in  the  end  fulfilled  the  compact  between  Mr.  Deane  and 
the  Baron.  From  that  moment  until  his  death  he  devoted  himself  zealously  to 
the  responsible  charges  entrusted  to  him. 

In  March,  1780,  we  find  De  Kalb  at  the  head  of  the  troops  which  defended 
the  lines,  from  Elizabethtown  to  Amboy,  and  in  April,  being  put  in  command 
of  the  Maryland  Division,  he  was  ordered  to  the  South.  When  these  orders 
were  received,  the  Division  was  at  Morristown,  but  no  time  was  permitted  to 
elapse,  before  its  march  was  begun.  It  was  composed,  as  usual  of  the  Mary- 
land and  Delaware  battalions.  Throughout  the  war,  they  acted  as  one  body, 
and  wherever  the  storm  of  battle  raged  fiercest,  or  the  deadly  strife  was  the 
most  desperate  and  sanguinary,  there  were  they  ever  foremost.  To  be  selected 
for  the  command  of  such  men  was  a high  hooor,  one  too,  for  which  De  Kalb 
was  deeply  grateful,  and  which  he  was  always  proud  to  acknowledge. 

At  Deep  River,  where  he  arrived  on  the  6th  July,  he  was  overtaken  by  Gen. 
Gates,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Congress,  not  by  Washington,  to  the  chief 
command,  in  the  South.  The  success  at  Saratoga,  had  given  him  a high 
repute,  for  military  genius,  and  the  most  unbounded  confidence  was  reposed  in 
his  ability,  by  the  country.  Not  so,  however,  by  those  who  knew  him  better. 
De  Kalb  received  him  with  all  the  military  honors,  due  to  his  rank,  and  handed 
over  to  him  the  command  of  the  men,  he  had  so  well  conducted,  through 
intense  sufferings,  to  the  scene  of  action.  When  the  Baron  was  chosen  by 
Washington,  the  South  was  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Lincoln,  to  whose 
aid  the  Maryland  division  was  detached.  But,  should  any  untoward  event 
displace  the  latter,  De  Kalb  would  necessarily  occupy  the  vacant  post.  The 
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capitulation  of  Charleston,  in  May,  caused  Lincoln  to  return  to  the  North,  and 
that  event,  for  which  the  prudence  of  Washington  had  prepared,  resulted  to  the 
command  devolving  on  the  Baron.  Gates  however,  succeeded  in  counteracting 
the  effects  of  this  forecast,  and  of  these  effective  precautions,  of  the  commander 
in  chief.  The  latter,  it  was  well  known,  would  have  given  the  preference  to 
Gen.  Greene,  should  Congress  determine  to  confide  the  Southern  Department, 
to  some  other  than  De  Kalb.  Gates  had  been  for  some  time,  in  fact,  making 
the  most  zealous  efforts  to  obtain  this  honorable  position.  It  would  thwart 
Washington,  minister  to  his  own  ambition,  and,  from  the  imperfect  means  of 
intercommunication  of  the  period,  render  him  nearly  independent  of  the 
authority  of  one,  to  whose  high  place,  he  enviously  aspired,  and  to  supplant 
whom,  he  had  entered  into  the  cabal  of  Conway  and  others. 

The  enemy  being  at  Camden,  under  Lord  Rawdon,  DeKalb  had  determined 
to  make  a circuitous  march  from  Deep  River,  through  a region  where  his  men 
could  be  well  supplied;  and  with  that  aim,  he  was  preparing  to  establish 
magazines  and  hospitals. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Gates  assumed  the  command,  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  march,  in  as  direct  a road  as  possible,  to  Camden.  All  the  officers 
remonstrated  against  this  rash  step,  urging  the  impracticability  of  the  intervening 
country,  its  utter  barrenness,  and  the  debilitating  effects  on  the  men,  of  such  an 
exposure, — that  they  would  be  worn  down,  from  want  of  food,  and  thus  reach 
the  enemy’s  post,  enfeebled  and  dispirited  by  exhaustion  and  sickness.  The 
Adjutant  General,  O.  H.  Williams,  presented  these  objections,  with  all  the 
force  of  his  great  ability  and  eminent  soldiership.  The  Virginia  cavalry  officers 
also,  begged  him  to  delay  but  a few  days,  in  order  that  their  men  might  join 
them,  and  thus,  have  an  available  force  of  horse  added  to  his  command.  He 
obstinately  refused, expecting  to  find  the  enemy  greatly  his  inferior  in  numbers, 
and  saying  that  Armand’s  troop  would  suffice.  It  consisted  of  but  sixty  men. 
He  reached  the  camp  on  the  25th  July,  and  put  the  army  en  route,  on  the 
27th — merely  occupying  these  two  days,  in  reviewing  the  troops,  and  in  issuing 
orders,  for  their  departure.  On  the  13th  of  August  they  encamped  at  Rugely’s 
Mills,  or  Clermont,  and  as  had  been  foreseen,  the  men  were  reduced  in  effi- 
ciency, by  hunger,  fatigue  and  dysentery.  Here  he  received  advices  from  Gen. 
Sumpter,  with  a request  for  a reinforcement  of  his  small  band,  to  enable  him  to 
capture  a British  convoy,  on  its  way  to  Camden.  Gates,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  complied,  and  detached  four  hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
under  Col.  Woolford  of  Maryland.  One  hundred  of  these  men  were  regulars. 
This  was  another  false  step,  for,  on  the  eve  of  assailing  the  enemy,  his  whole 
force  should  have  been  kept  well  together,  in  order  to  meet  the  varied  contin- 
gencies of  a conflict,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  number  of  his  adversaries  was 
only  conjectural.  Moreover,  if  he  proved  victorious,  the  convoy  would,  neces- 
sarily, have  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  if  defeated,  it  would,  as  surely,  be  recap- 
tured should  Sumpter  have  succeeded.  So,  it  turned  out,  having  been  retaken 
by  Tarleton,  after  its  seizure  by  Sumpter,  with  the  loss  also,  of  the  greater  part 
of  Woolford’s  men. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Rawdon  got  wind  of  the  approach  of  Gates,  he  drew  in  all 
his  outposts,  strengthened  his  defences  with  redoubts,  and  awaited  the  assault. 
But,  being  joined  by  Lord  Cornwallis  with  a strong  reinforcement,  they  deter- 
mined to  assume  the  offensive.  Their  army  numbered  full  three  thousand  men 
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most  of  them  veterans,  but  all  well  enured  to  discipline,  and  to  battle,  having 
also  a strong  body  of  cavalry,  under  Tarleton,  and  six  heavy  cannon.  Except 
a body  of  North  Carolinians,  they  were  all  regulars,  and  even  this  battalion  had 
served  so  long  as  to  have  become  equal  to  their  associates. 

The  morning  report  of  Adjutant  General  Williams,  puts  the  American  army 
at  three  thousand  and  fifty  men,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  were  militia,  and 
the  larger  portion  of  these  were  now  for  the  first  time  in  presence  of  an  enemy. 
To  these  must  be  added  seven  pieces  of  artillery  and  the  handful  of  horse  under 
Lt.  Col.  Armand.  Thus,  numerically  the  adversaries  were  nearly  equal.  In 
their  qualifications  for  battle,  there  was  the  greatest  disparity.  Viewing  them 
in  this  light,  the  Americans  were  outnumbered  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one, 
with  the  disadvantage  also  of  a vast  inferiority  in  cavalry. 

It  was  determined  by  a forced  march  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise  to  fall  on 
him  at  dawn,  and  achieve  an  easy  victory. 

Cornwallis,  prompted  by  a like  motive,  left  Camden  about  the  same  hour  to 
beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  Americans  at  Clermont.  The  advanced  guards  taf 
the  two  armies  met  in  the  dark,  at  midnight,  and  after  a skirmish  of  some 
minutes  fell  back  on  their  respective  lines.  In  this  affair  Col.  Porterfield  of 
Virginia  was  wounded,  and  afterwards  made  prisoner.  Both  generals  deter- 
mined to  pause  until  day-light  to  form  their  order  of  battle.  And  now  to  his 
utter  astonishment.  Gates  learnt  from  a prisoner  that  the  enemy  was  com- 
manded by  Cornwallis  in  person,  and  that  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Char- 
leston a strong  addition  to  the  detachment  at  Camden.  This  led  to  another 
council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  rashly  concluded  to  “ fight.”  This  gallant, 
but  imprudent  decision  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  De  Kalb,  Williams, 
and  others  of  the  Continental  line,  they  preferring  to  return  to  the  defensible 
ground  at  Clermont,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  intended  surprise  had  entirely 
failed.  When  Williams  summoned  De  Kalb  to  the  council,  the  Baron  said : 
“ Well,  has  the  general  given  you  orders  to  retreat  the  army.”  A stolid  indiffe- 
rence to  such  opinions  being  clearly  manifested,  preparations  were  made,  and 
by  both  parties,  for  the  eventful  struggle. 

The  two  armies  being  drawn  up,  the  battle  began  at  dawn  on  the  16th 
August  by  the  interchange  of  discharges  of  their  artillery.  Williams  to  inspirit 
the  militia  of  the  left,  led  forward  a body  of  skirmishers  in  its  front.  H?  hoped 
also  by  this  step  to  check  the  enemy,  and  by  it  to  still  further  encourage  these 
untried  men,  lest  their  want  of  steadiness  under  fire,  should  prove  fatal  to  the 
day.  The  'effort  was  fruitless.  The  British  right,  with  loud  shouts,  advanced 
rapidly,  and  pouring  in  a brisk  fire,  so  appalled  the  militia  of  the  American  left, 
that  they  broke,  threw  down  their  muskets  and  fled,  taking  with  them  all  the 
N.  Carolina  militia,  except  four  hundred  men  under  Col.  Dixon.  These  bravely 
stood  their  ground  for  sometime.  De  Kalb  now  ordered  up  Smallwood  with 
his  reserve  to  fill  the  gap,  and  unite  with  Gist.  But,  his  numbers  were  not 
sufficient  to  completely  extend  to  the  swamp.  Still,  he  arrested  the  onward 
course  of  the  enemy,  and  the  whole  line  now  became  engaged.  Reduced  as 
was  the  American  army  by  the  flight  of  the  militia,  yet  it  never  flinched,  but 
contested  every  inch  of  ground  with  heroic  courage.  Borne  back  by  the  un- 
equal pressure  of  the  foe,  they  as  often  rallied  and  caused  them  in  return  to 
recede.  It  was  now  a strife  of  the  bayonet,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  man  to 
man  in  this  desperate  conflict.  Never,  on  any  field,  was  there  a greater  dis- 
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play  of  indomitable  fortitude,  and  chivalric  bearing.  De  Kalb  still  bent  on  suc- 
cess, re-formed  his  shattered  ranks  for  another  assault  on  the  British  line,  now 
re-inforced  by  their  reserve.  All  rallied  to  the  call,  and  placing  himself  in  their 
front,  he  led  on  that  last,  and  fearful  attack  by  which  he  hoped,  if  not  to  gain 
the  mastery,  to  at  least  inflict  such  a loss  to  the  enemy  as  would  secure  his 
retreat.  Well  did  they  breast  the  serried  ranks  of  their  adversaries,  and  well 
too,  was  the  work  of  death  done  by  the  bayonets  of  Maryland.  But,  in  this 
great  crisis  of  their  fate,  De  Kalb  fell  at  the  head  of  his  devoted  followers, 
pierced  with  eleven  wounds.  Despite  even  this  sad  event,  Smallwood’s  brig- 
ade, and  Gist  still  maintained  the  unequal  struggle,  when  Cornwallis,  amazed  ^ 
at  so  obstinate  a resistance,  ordered  his  light  infantry  to  push  round  the  Ameri- 
can left,  and  thence  to  its  rear.  And  seeing  that  his  opponents  were  without 
cavalry,  he  instantly  brought  up  his  own.  It  promptly  obeyed  the  order,  and 
at  this  eventful  moment,  made  a furious  charge  on  the  Americans,  worn,  and 
staggering  under  the  unceasing  blows  of  overpowering  numbers.  Now,  did 
the  refusal  of  Gates  to  await  the  assemblage  of  his  own  cavalry,  till  with  fatal 
effect.  The  proposed  delay  would  have  averted  the  ruinous  discomfiture 
which  ensued.  For,  had  our  gallant  mounted  men  led  on  by  Col.  Washington, 
been  in  the  field,  Tarleton  would  have  been  bravely  met,  and  held  at  bay, 
during  which  the  desperate  onslaught  of  De  Kalb,  might  have  changed  the 
fate  of  the  day.  Infantry  and  dragroons  thus,  came  crushing  down  on  the 
fragments  of  the  American  line,  and  threw  it  into  inextricable  confusion.  Nearly 
surrounded  by  their  opponents,  and  with  no  corps  of  horse  to  shield  them  from 
that  of  the  enemy,  or  to  cover  a retreat,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  re-form, 
or  to  retire  in  a body  from  this  terrible  melee.  It  became,  from  necessity,  a 
sauve  qtd  pent,  each  man  shifting  for  himself.  Fortunately,  the  adjoining 
morasses,  to  which  numbers  of  them  retired,  afforded  shelter  from  the  brutal 
troopers  of  Tarleton. 

Generals  Gates,  Stevens  and  Casswell  did  ail  in  their  power  to  rally  the  fly- 
ing militia,  but  in  vain,  and  they  with  Armand’s  horse,  were  swept  along,  by 
the  retreating  tide.  Gates,  not  knowing  that  De  Kalb  was  still  battling  for  vic- 
tory, and  supposing  the  whole  force  had  fled,  retired  to  Charlotte,  some  sixty 
miles  from  the  scene.  The  air  indeed  was  so  still  and  the  smoke  so  dense,  as 
to  shut  out  all  that  was  passing.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Camden,  as  wrong 
in  its  conception  as  it  was  defective  in  military  arrangements,  yet  ever  memo- 
rable for  the  signal  gallantry  of  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  lines.  It  was  the 
most  disastrous  of  the  whole  war.  Artillery,  small  arms,  ammunition,  baggage 
wagons,  with  their  contents,  fell,  without  exception,  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  All  was  lost,  save  the  honor  of  the  heroic  sons  of  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware, whose  prowess  extorted,  even  from  Britons,  the  meed  of  praise. 

On  the  fall  of  De  Kalb,  his  aide  Col.  Dubuysson,  raising  him  in  his  arms, 
and  showing  him  to  the  surrounding  enemies,  stated  his  rank,  and  implored 
them  to  spare  him.  In  thus  exposing  himself  to  save  his  chief,  he  also  was 
wounded  and  made  prisoner.  Whilst  prostrate  and  disabled,  the  British  soldiers, 
with  their  characteristic  cruelty,  were  still  thrusting  their  bayonets  into  the  fallen 
general.  And,  in  their  savage  greed  for  plunder,  they  even  stripped  him  to  his 
shirt.  The  entreaties  of  Dubuysson  at  last  prevailed,  and  after  the  fell  excite- 
ment of  the  strife  had  subsided,  with  unwonted  humanity  on  their  part,  they 
extended  to  him  every  succor  in  their  power. 
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The  Baron  De  Kalb  was  six  feet  in  height,  erect  and  well-proportioned,  with 
a manly  face  and  an  agreeable  expression.  In  his  habits  he  was  remarkably 
abstemious,  and  had  trained  himself  to  the  endurance  of  the  severest  hardships. 
Respected  and  beloved  by  his  troops,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  sagacity  in 
council,  a wary  circumspection  in  his  preparations,  and  for  his  fearless  chivalry 
in  battle.  He  was  well  read  in  the  best  English,  German  and  French  authors, 
speaking  these  languages  with  fluency.  He  married  Anne  Elizabeth  Van  Ro- 
bais,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  elder 
of  the  sons  perished  on  the  revolutionary  scaffold  of  France,  in  1793.  The 
second,  the  Baron  Elie  De  Kalb,  who  served  with  distinction  in  the  French 
army,  married  Elise  Signard,  and  had  two  children,  a son  who  died  in  early 
life,  and  a daughter,  Leonore.  She  married  the  Viscount  d’Alzac,  and  they 
are  now  residing  at  Milou  near  Paris.  They  have  five  sons.  Anne  Marie 
Caroline,  the  daughter  of  Major-General  Baron  De  Kalb,  married  Jean  Luc 
Geymuller,  a Swiss  officer  in  the  French  army.  They  left  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Thus  the  name  of  De  Kalb  is  extinct,  the  descendants  bearing  the 
names  of  D’Alzac  and  Geymuller. 

In  Congress,  on  14th  October,  1780,  it  was — 

Resolved,  That  a Monument  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Major-General 
the  Baron  De  Kalb,  in  the  city  of  Annapolis  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OP 

THE  BARON  DE  KALB, 

Knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Military  Merit, 

Brigadier  of  the  Armies  of  France, 

And  ' * 

Major-General  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Having  served  with  Honor  and  Reputation  for  three  years, 

He  gave  a last  and  glorious  Proof  of  his  Attachment  to  the 
Liberties  of  Mankind  and  the  Cause  of  America, 

In  the  Action  near  Camden,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1780; 

Where,  leading  on  the  Troops  of  the  Maryland  and 
Delaware  Lines  against  Superior  Numbers, 

And  animating  them  by  his  Example  to  Deeds  of  Valor, 

He  was  pierced  with  many  Wounds,  and 
On  the  19th  following  expired,  in  the  48th  Year  of  his  Age, 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  •„ 

In  Gratitude  to  his  Zeal,  Services,  and  Merit, 

Have  erected  this  Monument. 

It  is  painful  to  know  that  this  resolution  has  never  been  carried  into  effect. 
For  this  omission  on  the  part  of  our  revolutionary  ancestors,  when  we  remem- 
ber their  destitution,  their  anxious  moments,  and  the  countless  difficulties  claim- 
ing their  daily  attention,  there  is  much  of  apology.  But  for  their  descendants 
no  such  exemption  can  be  invoked.  Ample  opportunity  and  leisure,  with  no 
stinted  means,  have  been  at  their  bidding.  The  ungrateful  neglect  still  exists, 
though  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Government  has  been  repeatedly  invited  to 
the  discharge  of  this  patriotic  duty.  It  should  be  ever  cherished  as  a sacred  be- 
quest from  patriot  sires,  to  be  religiously  fulfilled  by  their  more  opulent  descen- 
dants. 
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His  remains,  however,  are  not  unhonored.  They  were  interred  at  Camden, 
and  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  have  erected  over  them  a beautiful  structure, 
recounting  his  heroism  and  devotion  to  the  cause  he  so  generously  espoused. 
It  is  a monument  suited  to  its  purpose,  ennobling  its  authors  whilst  transmitting 
to  after  times  an  apt  exemplar  of  their  patriotism  and  his  worth.  It  is  still 
more  endeared,  from  the  corner-stone  having  been  laid  in  1825,  by*  Lafayette, 
the  companion  in  arms  and  devoted  friend  of  De  Kalb. 

There  were  certain  arrears  of  pay  due  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  in 
1819  his  heirs  petitioned  Congress  for  their  liquidation.  By  the  urgent  advo- 
cacy of  Mr.  Lowndes  of  South  Carolina,  a grant  of  some  land  in  Ohio  was 
awarded  to  them.  From  their  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  they 
found,  when  endeavoring  to  turn  this  grant  to  account,  that  the  land  had  been 
sold  for  taxes.  All  attempts  to  recover  it  were  fruitless.  They  consequently, 
at  a later  period,  again  appealed  to  the  bounty  of  Congress.  Just  as  these 
claims  proved  to  be,  after  undergoing  the  severest  scrutiny,  they  were  yet  slur- 
red over,  from  session  to  session,  until  1855.  An  act  was  then  passed,  which 
provides  that,  “ in  consideration  of  the  claims,  services  and  sacrifices  of  the  late 
Major-General  Baron  De  Kalb  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,”  there  be  paid  to 
his  children  and  heirs  the  sum  of  sixty-six  thousand  and  ninety  dollars  and 
seventy-six  cents.  The  Legislature  of  Maryland  had  strongly  urged  the  pay- 
ment of  these  claims,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  May,  one  of  her  representatives  in 
Congress,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  having  her  behests  fulfilled. 


TO  A SLEEPING  CHILD. 

Frail  tenant  of  this  lowly  earth! 

How  placid  seems  thy  rest, 

As  best  thou  thus  close  nestled  to 
A doating  mother’s  breast: 

But',  ah!  thine  eye  hath  not  yet  scann’d 
Life’s  variable  page; 

Sleep  on ! for  sorrows  are  allied 
To  mortals’  waking  age. 

Yet,  no!  I would  not  have  thee  sleep! 

Wake  from  thy  soft  repose: 

And  let  me  gaze  upon  the  beams 
That  childish  beauty  throws: 

Let  those  young  eyes  with  gentle  look, 

That  tongue  with  mimic  tone, 

Teach  me  to  hope  thy  lot  may  be 
Confined  to  fortune’s  zone. 

Yes!  may  the  Fates  thy  snowy  brow 
With  leaves  of  honor  bind; 

Thy  actions  prove  their  founted  source 
A rightly-judging  mind; 

And  when  the  sateless  conqu’rer,  Death, 

Shall  claim  thee  as  his  own, 

Thy  soul  be  fit  to  stand  before 
The  great  Almighty’s  throne. 

19  NEW  SERIES.— YOL.  I.  NO.  V. 
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(From  the  French  of  Viscount  Walsh.) 

No.  VI. — Corpus  Christi.  (June.) 

A description  of  this  grand  festival  should  be  undertaken  in  the  joyful  sea- 
son which  the  Church  has  selected  for  its  celebration ; it  should  be  written  be- 
neath the  golden  suns,  the  azure  skies  and  the  brilliant  flowers  that  crown  the 
immortal  brows  of  the  glorious  month  of  June.  It  requires  that  inspiration 
imparted  . by  external  objects,  and  those  fresh  thoughts  that  drop  into  the  soul, 
sweet  and  pure,  at  that  tranquil  hour  when  the  majestic  day  is  done  and  the 
heavenly  dew  is  descending  in  silent,  invisible,  copious  streams  on  the  yearning 
bosom  of  the  grateful  earth ! 

But  that  can  not  be.  It  is  in  chilly  November  that  I am  going  to  speak  of 
the  days  when  the  roses  bloom.  It  is  almost  within  hearing  of  the  approach- 
ing storms  of  gloomy  winter,  that  I sit  down  to  write  about  Corpus  Christi. 

Instead  of  painting  after  nature,  then,  I must  paint  from  memory,  but  the 
great  festival  that  is  to  be  the  subject  of  my  sketch,  possesses  in  itself  so  many 
grand  recollections,  so  much  divine  poetry,  that  I hope  the  picture  will  not  be 
considered  entirely  deficient  in  color. 

Holy  Thursday  is  the  true  commemoration  of  the  eucharistic  mystery,  and 
that  day  should  be  the  feast  of  our  tabernacles.  But  in  the  Week  of  Sorrows 
how  is  it  possible  to  feel  much  joy  ? On  the  eve  of  Good  Friday,  the  Church, 
a desolate  bride,  could  not  bear  to  crown  herself  with  flowers  and  sing  canticles 
of  exultation.  Accordingly,  the  pomps  of  Holy  Thursday  are  only  like  a feeble 
ray  of  sunlight  on  a dark  day.  Violet  colored  robes  are  indeed  put  away,  but 
immediately  after  the  morning  office  the  altar  is  stript  of  its  ornaments  and  the 
empty  tabernacle  remains  open. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Saviour’s  death,  the  Church  does  not  fail  to  repeat  the 
words  which  he  pronounced  at  the  Supper  when  he  broke  bread  with  the 
Apostles — words  to  be  repeated  to  the  end  of  time,  for  they  bring  down  God 
among  men. 

The  Saviour,  wishing  to  dispose  the  minds  of  his  hearers  to  the  transforma- 
tion he  was  going  to  make  of  his  flesh  and  blood  into  meat  and  drink,  for  the 
nourishment  of  those  souls  for  which  he  desired  eternal  life,  spoke  at  first  of  a 
food  which  was  not  perishable,  of  a truly  heavenly  bread.  Then  he  insinuated 
that  he  was  himself  the  food  and  nourishment ; finally,  he  declared  openly  that 
he  was  the  bread  of  life,  different  from  the  manna  of  the  desert,  which  could 
only  preserve  from  death : “ I am,”  said  he,  “ the  living  bread  that  comes  from 
heaven,  so  that  whoever  eats  thereof  shall  not  die,  but  shall  live  forever.” 

The  Jews,  hearing  him  speak  thus,  asked  each  other:  “How  can  he  give 
his  flesh  to  be  eaten'?” 

Jesus  replied  : “ Amen,  I say  unto  you : unless  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  you  shall  not  have  life  in  you.  He  that  eateth 
my  bread  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  everlasting  life;  and  I will  raise  him  up 
at  the  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.. 
He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  abideth  in  me,  and  I in  him. 
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As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I live  by  the  Father:  so  he  that  eateth 
me,  the  same  shall  also  live  by  me.  This  is  the  bread  that  came  down  from 
heaven.  Not  as  your  fathers  did  eat  manna,  and  died.  He  that  eateth  this 
bread  shall  live  forever.” 

Christ  spoke  thus  in  the  town  of  Capharnaum,  in  the  full  synagogue  into 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  enter  on  Sabbath  days  to  give  instruction. 

Many,  therefore,  of  his  disciples  hearing  it,  said : “ This  saying  is  hard,  and 
who  can  hear  it?” 

But  Jesus,  knowing  in  himself  that  his  disciples  murmured  at  this,  said  to 
them : “ Doth  this  scandalize  you?  What  shall  it  be  then  when  you  see  the 
Son  of  Man  ascend  up  to  where  he  was  before  ? It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth : 
the  flesh  protiteth  nothing:  the  words  that  I have  spoken  to  you  are  spirit  and 
life.  But  there  are  some  of  you  that  believe  not.  Therefore  have  I said  to  you 
that  no  man  can  come  to  me  unless  it  be  given  him  by  my  Father.” 

After  this,  many  of  his  disciples  retired,  and  walked  no  more  with  him. 
Then  Jesus  said  to  the  twelve : 

“Will  you  also  go  away?” 

And  Simon  Peter  answered  him:  “Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life.” 

As  we  read  and  transcribe  these  holy  and  mysterious  words,  we  see  how 
earnestly  the  Saviour  desired  to  prepare  the  minds  of  men  for  the  grand  mystery 
of  his  love.  He  knew  how  much  proud  human  reason  would  revolt  against 
what  it  could  never  comprehend.  Therefore  it  was  more  than  a year  before 
the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  when  he  used  those  words  in  the  synagogue, 
before  the  people  assembled  for  prayers  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

At  last  the  night  of  the  Paschal  Supper  arrives,  and,  seated  at  table  with  his 
twelve  apostles,  he  bequeathes  to  this  earth  the  gift  of  his  eternal  love. 

He  took  bread,  and  having  given  thanks,  blessed  it,  broke  it,  and  gave  it  to 
his  apostles,  saying: 

“Take  ye  and  eat:  this  is  my  body;  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.”  And 
having  taken  the  chalice  and  given  thanks,  he  presented  it  to  them,  saying : 
“ Drink  you  all  of  this,  for  this  is  my  blood,  the  blood  of  the  new  testament, 
which  shall  be  shed  for  many.  Do  this  in  commemoration  of  me.” 

They  all  drank,  and  Jesus  said  : 

“ Amen,  I say  unto  you,  that  I will  drink  no  more  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine, 
until  that  day  when  I shall  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

It  is  this  mystery  of  the  divine  flesh  and  blood  that  is  celebrated  in  the  ma- 
jestic solemnity  of  Corpus  Christi.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  its 
splendor,  the  Church  has  appointed  it  for  the  fairest  Nand  pleasantest  part  of  the 
year.  And  this  selection  of  a day  in  June  to  glorify  the  God  of  nature,  shadows 
forth  a great  harmony ; for  is  not  the  God  who  blesses  us  by  the  prodigious 
mystery  of  the  Eucharist,  the  same  God  at  whose  command  the  flowers  bud 
and  tbe  trees  put  forth  their  leaves  ? And  I,  who  do  not  wish  to  rend  my  heart 
by  doubts,  who  am  happy  to  bow  my  understanding  to  my  faith,  can  believe 
that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  God  (pardon  the  expression)  to  turn  himself  into  the 
spiritual  nourishment  of  man,  as  to  bring  primroses  out  of  the  wintry  snows, 
and  light  out  of  pitchy  darkness. 

But  against  this  mystery  of  the  altars  many  heresies  had  risen  in  blasphemy, 
and  the  Church  felt  the  necessity  of  a signal  expiation.  Admire  how  agreeable 
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humility  and  piety  are  to  God ; it  is  a pious  maiden,  sixteen  years  of  age,  the 
blessed  Julienne,  hospital  nun  of  the  city  of  Liege,  that  is  chosen  to  originate 
the  institution  of  an  annual  festival  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

In  her  lonely  cell  she  feels  herself  inspired  and  inflamed  with  the  love  of 
Christ ; she  bewails  the  blindness  of  men  who  know  him  not,  and  she  is  incon- 
solable at  the  sight  of  the  outrages  offered  to  the  God  of  her  adoration  on  the 
very  altars  where  his  goodness  induces  him  to  dwell.  In  her  pious  regrets  and 
ardent  prayers,  divine  ecstacies  lift  her  soul  far  above  the  contemplation  of  the 
earth.  And  when  she  recovers,  she  does  not  timidly  keep  silent;  her  voice 
reaches  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  the  festival,  conceived  by  the  pious  novice, 
will  soon  attract  kings,  magistrates,  warriors  to  its  splendors,  and  the  day  which 
the  humble  maid  calls  the  day  of  her  desires,  shall  become  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Christian  year. 

An  archdeacon  of  the  Church  of  Liege,  who  afterwards  became  Pope  under 
the  name  of  Urban  IV,  the  bishop  of  Cambray,  and  a provincial  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, afterwards  raised  to  the  cardinalate  on  account  of  his  piety  and  learning, 
had  often  heard  the  pious  recluse  repeat  her  ecstasies  and  revelations,  and 
strongly  encouraging  her  in  her  constant  thought  and  desire,  they  earnestly 
pleaded  her  cause  at  the  court  of  Rome.  Julienne  was  so  convinced  that  a 
solemn  festival  would  be  instituted  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  that  she 
furnished  herself  the  plan  of  the  office  to  be  composed  for  the  solemnity,  which 
task  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

God  proves  his  saints.  Julienne  died  before  realizing  the  constant  desire  of 
her  life.  But  another  sister,  named  Eve,  also  living  at  Liege,  followed  up  the 
work,  and  on  the  eighth  of  September,  1264,  a decree  of  Urban  IV  was  sent 
to  Julienne’s  pious  friend.  This  bull,  dated  from  Orvieto,  institutes  the  festival 
of  Corpus  Christi,  and  ordains  that  it  shall  be  celebrated  with  all  the  solemnities 
of  feasts  of  the  first  rank. 

The  desire  of  the  pontiff  is  fulfilled ; at  the  present  day.  Catholicity  has  no 
festival  more  in  accordance  with  the  hearts  of  the  people  than  Corpus  Christi. 

It  is  only  in  a Catholic  country,  of  course,  that  all  its  glory  can  be  realized. 
There  it  might  be  called  the  festival  of  the  land,  the  festival  of  the  towns  and 
villages.  . For  everywhere  around,  amidst  songs  of  exultation  and  acclamations 
of  joy,  nothing  can  be  seen  but  triumphal  arches  over  the  roads,  rich  tapestries 
in  the  streets,  incense  ascending  in  clouds,  heaps  of  flowers  strewing  the  ground, 
the  people  in  their  gayest  attire,  children  crowned  with  roses  and  wreaths,  altars 
by  palace  and  cottage,  banners  and  flags,  tapers  and  guns,  peaceful  soldiers, 
and  priests  radiant  with  a holy  joy. 

Surely,  the  man  whose  heart  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  free  from  oppressive 
remorse,  when  he  awakes  on  that  day,  must  feel  the  general  joy  exuberating  in 
the  genial  morning  air.  This  joy  is  everywhere:  like  a grand  prayer,  it  rises 
to  heaven ; like  a grace,  it  sinks  on  the  earth.  It  impregnates  the  breeze ; on 
that  day  every  one  feels  the  atmosphere  become  more  balmy ; the  mourners  feel 
their  tears  to  be  less  bitter,  the  joyous  are  conscious  of  a deeper  emotion  of 
delight. 

Of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  this  is  the  one  that  convinces  us  most  that  God 
is  everywhere.  The  king  in  his  palace  lays  aside  his  crown  and  descends  from 
his  throne  to  follow  in  all  humility  Him  from  whom  he  derives  his  power;  the 
pauper,  dying  in  the  hospital,  lifts  himself  on  his  bed  to  cast  an  expiring  glance 
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at  the  tabernacle  of  the  great  God,  the  healer,  the  consoler;  and  the  children 
rise  at  an  early  hour  in  order  to  admire  the  beautiful  open-air  altars,  before  the 
crowds  obstruct  the  squares  and  the  streets,  for  on  this  great  day  people  come 
from  far  and  near  to  see  the  splendid  procession. 

I have  good  reason  to  love  Corpus  Christi — the  recollections  of  my  childhood. 
Of  all  the  processions  in  France,  that  of  the  old  city  of  Angers  was  the  most 
renowned,  and  most  deservedly  so.  On  this  day,  the  black  city , as'it  was  called 
on  account  of  it^gloomy,  narrow  streets,  and  the  dark  color  of  its  bricks,  be- 
came actually  beautiful.  For  thirty  leagues  around,  the  people  flocked  to  see 
the  Blessed  (this  was  the  name  they  gave  to  the  solemnity  of  Corpus  Christi); 
every  village,  every  hamlet,  contributed  its  peculiarly  dressed  inhabitants,  who 
flooded  the  crowded  streets  and  by  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  their  costume 
imparted  a character  to  the  scene  that  I can  never  forget. 

The  streets  through  which  the  procession  moved,  were  covered  over  head  by 
an  awning  made  of  the  sails  of  the  great  ships  of  Loire  and  Maine,  which  the 
sailors  considered  it  a great  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  furnish  ; for  the  vessels 
whose  sails  had  served  to  shelter  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  its  progress  through 
the  city,  never  suffered  shipwreck. 

These  immense  sails,  extending  from  eve  to  eve,  and  hardly  leaving  an  open- 
ing between  them,  imparted  to  the  streets  beneath  a mysterious  gloom,  like  that 
of  old  cathedrals.  Every  house  had  its  front  of  carved  wood  concealed  with  its 
finest  tapestry,  and  the  pavement,  strewed  with  roses  and  odoriferous  herbs, 
could  hardly  be  seen. 

AH  those  multitudes,  all  these  splendors,  concealed  the  ugliness  of  the  old, 
irregular  city.  On  this  day  it  looked  like  a place  of  enchantment,  by  reason  of 
the  enthusiasm  and  poetry  of  the  festival. 

Poetry ! enthusiasm  ! oh,  what  glory  is  shed  around  by  these  emanations  of 
heaven ! 

This  was  the  order  of  the  procession.  The  humblest  and  poorest  came  first 
with  their  wooden  crosses;  the  mendicant  orders,  the  Capuchins  and  the  Car- 
melites, led  the  way.  They  brought  to  our  minds  the  early  Christians  of  the 
East;  for  with  their  shaved  heads,  their  long  beards,  their  sandaled  feet,  their 
brown  woollen  garments  and  rope  girdles,  they  were  still  dressed  like  the  old 
anchorites ; it  was  thus  clad  that  these  sons  of  solitude  and  silence  dwelt  in 
their  rocky  grottoes. 

After  their  long  file  came  the  Torches , as  they  were  called  at  Angers,  though 
on  what  account  I cannot  well  say.  They  were  twelve  large  theatres  or  shows, 
carried  on  enormous  frames ; four  pillars,  like  the  bed-posts  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
supported  a baldaquin,  ending  in  a dome.  Under  this  canopy,  wax  figures, 
splendidly  dressed,  of  natural  size,  were  grouped  to  represent  the  different 
scenes  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  Sometimes' it  was  Abraham  about 
to  sacrifice  Isaac,  and  the  angel  staying  his  arm;  sometimes.  Agar  in  the  desert 
with  the  little  Ishtnael,  perishing  with  thirst;  again,  it  was  the  judgment  of 
Solomon,  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  bringing  him  presents;  further  on,  it  was 
the  birth  of  the  child  Jesus,  with  the  crib,  the  shepherds  and  the  angels,  or  the 
Magi  offering  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh. 

Each  theatre  was  borne  by  twenty-four  young  men,  in  gallant  attire  and 
adorned  with  ribbons.  Among  the  laboring  classes  in  the  city,  it  was  believed 
that  whoever  did  not  help  td  carry  the  Torches,  made  an  unhappy  marriage. 
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After  these  tableaux  of  sacred  history,  was  seen,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  crowd, 
the  “ Fishermen’s  Torch,”  an  enormous  wax  light,  thick  as  a pillar,  its  lighted 
wick  as  high  as  the  second  story.  Reeds,  shells,  garlands  of  aquatic  plants, 
little  silver  fish,  ornamented  this  column  of  white  wax.  The  fishermen  of 
Loire  and  Maine  had  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  this  torch,  and  now  from 
time  to  time  they  danced  around  it. 

All  this  took  place  at  a long  distance  from  the  Holy  Sacrament ; for,  after  the 
fishermen  and  the  other  guilds,  came  the  monks  of  the  different  monasteries  in 
the  city ; then,  after  them,  the  seminarians,  the  clergy  of  the  several  parishes, 
the  canons  of  St.  Maurice,  the  chaplains  of  the  hospitals,  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  their  numerous  pupils. 
They  all  marched  in  double  file,  some  carrying  lighted  tapers,  others  green 
branches  and  rods  ornamented  with  ribbons,  and  bearing  on  the  top  a small 
image  of  their  patron  saint. 

Between  the  lines  marched  slowly  the  crosses,  the  banners,  the  streamers,  the 
statues  of  the  saints,  the  shrines  of  the  martyrs,  virgins,  hermits  and  pontiffs; 
these  reliquaries,  sculptured  and  of  gothic  form,  rested  on  frames  covered  with 
velvet  drapery  fringed  with  gold,  and  were  borne  by  young  priests  in  white  albs, 
with  blue  silk  girdles  and  crowned  with  flowers.  Then,  far  away,  still  far 
away,  at  the  end  of  this  long  moving  avenue,  in  the  midst  of  a thousand 
splendors,  through  clouds  of  incense  and  showers  of  roses  flung  from  every 
wall  and  roof  and  window,  could  be  seen  the  golden  ostensorium  radiant  as  the 
sun,  borne  by  the  bishop  standing  beneath  the  magnificent  canopy  belonging  to 
the  cathedral,  the  grand  ostrich  plumes  nodding  proudly  over  the  divine  burden. 

Princes,  lords,  soldiers,  lawyers,  the  mayor,  the  aldermen,  the  churchwardens, 
in  turns  enjoyed  the  honor  of  carrying  this  canopy.  And  then,  mingled  with 
this  peaceful  cortege,  appeared  the  militia  companies;  and  plumes  and  bayonets 
sparkled  among  the  silver  crosses  and  the  blazing  tapers. 

The  march  was  often  interrupted,  for  every  district  had  its  altar,  and  before 
each  the  procession  stopped.  Sometimes  a bishop  had  wished  to  change  the 
course  of  the  procession  of  the  Sacrament,  but  such  an  attempt  was  seldom 
made,  as  it  nearly  always  led  to  a riot.  The  streets  through  which  it  passed 
were  considered  better  than  the  others,  and  the  houses  more  valuable. 

This  was  a great  time  both  for  joy  and  devotion  in  the  city  of  Angers.  For 
it  was  then  that  the  rich  landlords  came  in  Irom  the  country,  and  with  the  far- 
mers, the  merchants,  and  all  the  other  ranks  of  society,  united  to  celebrate  the 
great  Sacrament  Fair. 

In  the  old  times,  there  existed  in  this  manner  wonderful  alliances  between  the 
religion  of  the  people  and  their  temporal  interests,  and  the  inhabitants  of  city 
and  country  were  the  more  devoted  to  the  God  of  heaven,  who  did  not  disdain 
to  mingle  in  the  affairs  of  earth. 

Angers  still  has  its  Sacrament,  but  it  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  splendor : 
it  is  only  a shadow  of  what  it  was. 

I hope  that  my  readers  will  not  be  displeased  with  me  for  dwelling  so  long  on 
the  description  of  a procession  to  which  my  earliest  recollections  are  attached. 
Oh!  how  often,  when  exiled  from  my  native  land,  when  cast  on  a Protestant 
country,  where  everything  religious  is  dry  and  cold — how  often  have  I thought 
on  the  Sacrament  of  Angers,  on  the  altar  constructed  in  the  street  not  far  from 
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my  father’s  house,  for  which  my  mother  lent  her  silver  candlesticks,  and  which 
my  sisters  ornamented  with  their  choicest  bouquets. 

But  a truce  to  those  recollections  so  sweet  and  so  bitter,  to  those  mournful 
joys  of  a heart  fast  growing  old,  and  let  us  say  something  of  the  manner  in 
which  Corpus  Christi  is  celebrated  to-day. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  ceremonies,  and  that  which  most  dis- 
tinguishes this  festival  from  the  others,  is  the  solemn  procession  in  which  the 
body  of  Christ  is^carried  in  triumph  with  the  greatest  splendor.  The  exposition 
continues  during  the  octave,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  glory  and  magnifi- 
cence of  many  of  our  churches  during  the  week.  Of  course,  the  processions 
are  more  grand  and  majestic  in  the  cities,  but  they  are  more  graceful  and  charm- 
ing in  the  villages. 

Listen  to  Chateaubriand,  speaking  of  a procession  in  a great  city : “ Now 
thousands  of  voices  are  heard  along  the  lines,  pouring  forth  the  hymn  of  praise, 
and  bells  and  cannon  announce  that  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  has  entered  his 
holy  temple.  At  intervals  the  sacred  melody  ceases,  and  there  reigns  only  a' 
majestic  silence,  like  that  of  a vast  ocean  in  a moment  of  calm.  The  multi- 
tude are  bowed  in  adoration  before  God ; nothing  is  heard  but  here  and  there 
the  cautious  footsteps  of  those  who  are  hastening  to  swell  the  pious  throng. 

“But  whither  will  they  conduct  the  God  of  heaven,  whose  supreme  majesty 
is  thus  proclaimed  by  the  powers  of  earth?  To  a simple  repository;  an  inno- 
cent temple  and  rural  retreat,  like  that  to  which  he  was  welcomed  in  the  days 
of  the  ancient  covenant.  The  humble  of  heart,  the  poor,  the  children,  march 
foremost;  then  come  judges,  warriors,  and  other  powerful  ones  of  the  world. 
The  Son  of  God  is  borne  along  between  simplicity  and  grandeur,  as  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  when  his  festival  is  celebrated,  he  displays  himself  to  man  be- 
tween the  season  of  flowers  and  that  of  thunders. 

“ The  windows  and  walls  of  the  city  are  thronged  with  the  inhabitants, 
whose  hearts  glow  with  joy  and  adoration  on  this  solemnity  of  the  God  of  their 
country.  The  child  in  his  mother’s  arms  lifts  his  hands  to  the  Jesus  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  old  man,  bent  toward  the  grave,  feels  himself  suddenly  de- 
livered from  all  his  anxieities;  he  receives  a new  insurance  of  life,  which  fills 
his  soul  with  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  living  God.”* 

In  this  festival  we  find  so  many  things  to  elevate  the  mind,  to  touch  the 
heart  and  to  sanctify  the  soul,  that  we  must  give  another  picture.  I have  tried 
to  describe  Corpus  Christi  in  a city,  let  me  attempt  to  paint  it  in  a village. 

At  Flamenville,  situated  on  a beautiful  hill-side  in  Normandy,  I saw  a pro- 
cession which  the  author  of  the  Genius  of  Christianity  would  love  to  describe. 
The  fine  old  church  presented  its  gayest  appearance.  Between  the  garlands 
and  the  bouquets  and  the  festoons  and  the  green  branches,  the  red  damask 
canopy,  the  banners,  the  cross,  and  the  chandeliers  it  looked  very  grand. 

The  old  parish  priest  and  his  curate  were  all  the  clergy ; after  them  came 
boys  in  white  albs,  with  long  tasseled  cinctures ; some  swinging  censers,  others 
carrying  baskets  and  strewing  flowers.  More  than  a hundred  little  girls,  veiled, 
and  clad  in  white,  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  followed  the  banner 
of  the  Virgin. 

Beside  the  Blessed  Sacrament  marched  in  good  order  the  boys  of  the  village 
* Genius  of  Christianity — Dr.  White’s  Translation. 
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school,  with  an  air  of  modesty  and  reverence  that  might  put  to  shame  the  pupils 
of  many  a great  college. 

The  procession  left  the  church  beneath  a resplendent  sun ; the  cross  sparkled 
brilliantly  in  the  rays,  but  was  soon  lost  in  the  shade  of  the  forest.  Following 
close  after  it,  came  the  singers,  good  honest  peasants,  whom  I had  seen  the  pre- 
vious evening  wielding  the  axe  or  the  spade,  and  now  marching,  as  became 
them,  with  dignity  and  decorum.  Their  strange  voices,  loud  rather  than  correct 
or  harmonious,  sounded  a far  way  off. 

After  the  singers,  the  schoolmaster,  grave  and  dignified,  led  on  his  principal 
scholars  in  double  file,  singing,  when  the  Latin  hymns  ceased,  French  canticles 
with  old  Norman  airs.  Each  boy  had  a white  ribbon  fastened  to  his  arm — the 
sacred  emblem  of  their  first  communion,  which  it  had  been  a great  pleasure  to 
their  mothers  to  tie. 

The  procession  advanced  to  the  chapel  of  the  neighboring  chateau,  where 
benediction  was  given,  and  thence  it  proceeded  along  a causeway  between  two 
lakes,  where  the  wind  sported  joyfully  with  the  banners,  the  streamers  of  the 
cross,  and  the  plumes  of  the  canopy. 

At  the  end  of  the  causeway  appeared  the  wide  and  lofty  portal  of  a long 
Gothic  aisle.  Oh!  what  a splendid  temple!  Unsurpassed  in  length  by  any 
cathedral  in  the  world.  More  than  two  hundred  yards  to  the  Latin  cross.  More 
than  two  hundred  pillars  with  elegant  foliated  capitals,  and  hung  with  unfading 
garlands;  wonderful  and  delicate  traceries  twining  and  crossing  and  meeting  in 
the  pointed  arch  ; and  in  the  midst  of  this  “ dim  religious  light/7  this  solemn 
gloom  of  our  old  cathedrals,  away  in  the  farthest  depths  of  this  wonderful  aisle, 
shone  the  snow-white  altar,  raised  on  many  steps,  glittering  with  lights  and 
spangled  with  flowers.  The  village  choristers  ceased,  and  then  the  temple 
choristers  burst  forth  in  sweeter  melody,  chanting  in  their  turn  the  glories  of  the 
God  of  nature.  These  choristers  were  the  birds,  for  this  beautiful  Gothic  aisle 
was  a long,  straight,  wide  avenue,  formed  by  two  lines  of  the  highest  and  most 
majestic  forest  trees  I have  ever  seen.  Here  the  procession  made  its  last  station. 
Once  more  the  priest  ascended  the  altar,  and  the  people  worshipped.  It  was 
still  some  hours  from  sunset,  but  never  shall  I forget  the  rich  flood  of  light  that 
streamed  in  through  the  branches,  transfiguring  host,  priest,  altar,  while,  except 
the  tinkling  of  the  little  silver  bell,  not  a sound  broke  the  hushed  silence  of  the 
prostrate  multitude.  It  was  the  smile  of  heaven  on  an  act  with  which  it  was 
well  pleased,  and  it  needed  little  imagination  to  people  that  glorious  light  in  that 
green  old  forest,  with  legions  of  bright  seraphic  forms,  all  bowing  in  ecstatic 
adoration  before  the  visible  presence  of  the  eternal  God  t 


KINDNESS. 

As  stars  upon  the  tranquil  sea 
In  mimic  glory  shine, 

So  words  of  kindness  in  the  heart 
Reflect  the  source  divine; 

O then  be  kind  whoe’er  thou  art. 
That  breathest  mortal  breath, 
And  it  shall  brighten  all  thy  life. 
And  sweeten  even  death. 
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THE  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  DAY. 


Few  events  in  history  have  been  more  grossly  misrepresented  than  that  which 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day.  No  subject, 
perhaps,  has  been  more  frequently  discussed,  the  details  of  which  are  so  little 
% understood.  The  error  into  which  the  great  body  of  anti-Catholic  writers  have 
fallen,  either  wilfully  or  inadvertently,  is  that  of  endeavoring  to  connect  the 
event  with  Catholics  and  Catholic  principles,  and  to  draw  from  thence  the  con- 
clusion that  the  awful  deed  was  perpetrated  with  the  sanction  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  thousands  of  well-meaning  Protes- 
tants who,  from  the  force  of  early  education,  labor  under  these  erroneous  views; 
and  we  are  equally  aware  that  there  are  many  Catholics  destitute  of  that  infor- 
mation which  would  enable  them  to  correct  the  misstatements  they  hear  on  this 
subject.  For  the  benefit  of  both,  we  subjoin  the  following  brief  outline  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  that  tragical  event. 

In  examining  the  events  immediately  preceding  the  massacre,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  animosity  of  the  French  court  against  the 
Protestant  party,  and  was  dictated  partly  through  revenge  and  partly  through 
fear.  It  will  further  appear  that  religion  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it, 
except  to  check  its  violence  and  to  weep  over  its  victims.  * 

During  the  reign  of  Francis  II,  the  differences  between  the  religious  parties 
in  France  assumed  a threatening  aspect,  and  finally  an  appeal  was  had  to  the 
sword.  The  Protestant  cause  was  supported  by  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  Ad- 
miral Coligni,  while  the  leading  men  in  the  administration  were  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  In  order  to  bring  about  an 
accommodation,  and  to  settle  the  difficulties  without  further  bloodshed,  a con- 
ference was  held  at  Poissy  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  This  conference  was  attended  by  the 
king  and  many  of  the  most  eminent  personages  of  his  court.  The  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  supported  the  Catholic  cause,  and  Theodore  Beza  that  of  the  Protes- 
tants. The  conference  was  not  productive  of  any  permanent  benefits;  the 
spirit  of  discontent  still  prevailed  ; the  flame  of  civil  war  again  broke  out,  and 
deluged  a great  portion  of  France  in  devastation  and  blood. 

Both  parties  had  recourse  to  foreign  assistance;  the  Catholics  to  Spain,  the 
Huguenots  to  Q,ueen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  the  King  of  Navarre.  During 
this  contest,  the  Protestants  lost  their  most  able  leader,  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
who  was  killed  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Jernac,  while  Charles  had  to  lament  the 
loss  of  the  celebrated  Duke  pf  Guise,  who  was  cut  off  by  assassination.  Peace 
was  at  length  restored,  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion  granted  to  the  Hugue- 
nots in  1570. 

There  is  nothing  in  history  to  show  that  this  peace  was  not  granted  in  sin- 
cerity on  the  part  of  the  French  court,  and  that  the  concessions  ceded  to  the 
Protestant  party  were  not  the  dictates  of  an  earnest  desire  to  compromise  all 
differences  on  the  score  of  religion.  Nevertheless,  many  historians,  without  in- 
vestigating the  facts,  have  concluded  that  the  whole  affair  was  a scheme  devised 
by  Charles  and  his  advisers  to  lull  the  leaders  of  the  Huguenot  party  into  a 
false  security,  and  to  put  them  off  their  guard  as  to  their  designs.  Such,  how- 
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ever,  was  not  the  case.  Eighteen  months  passed  away,  from  the  peace  of  St. 
Germain,  to  the  eventful  massacre.  During  that  time  nothing  occurred  to  disturb 
public  order  on  the  score  of  religion.  The  most  friendly  intercourse  existed  be- 
tween the  court  party  and  the  Huguenot  leaders. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  up  to  the  middle  of  August,  1572.  Some  time 
previous  to  this,  a marriage  had  been  negotiated  between  the  sister  of  Charles 
and  Henry,  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  celebrated  in 
Paris  on  the  18th  of  August  this  year.  The  occasion  drew  together  a large 
number  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Protestant  party.  Among  these,  none 
were  more  distinguished  than  Admiral  Coligni,  who  had  assumed  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Huguenot  cause  on  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Conde.  For  several 
days  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  festivities  of  the  occasion.  On  the  22d,  how- 
ever, Coligni,  as  he  returned  to  his  lodgings,  was  wounded  by  a shot  from  a 
window. 

According  to  the  most  credible  accounts,  the  assassination  of  the  Admiral, 
which  was  no  doubt  intended,  was  the  extent  of  the  attack  on  the  Huguenot 
party  at  that  time,  and  was  devised  by  the  queen-mother  on  account  of  her 
jealousy  of  the  influence  acquired  by  Coligni  over  the  weak  and  vacillating 
Charles.  The  shot,  though  it  took  effect,  was  not  mortal.  As  the  news  of  the 
affair  spread  through  the  city,  the  friends  of  the  Admiral  flocked  to  his  lodgings. 
At  the  sight  of  his  condition,  they  grew  exasperated,  and  utterly  refusing  to  be- 
' lieve  that  the  attempt  had  proceeded  from  any  private  source,  without  the 
privity  of  the  court,  used  the  most  violent  threats  against  the  supposed  mur- 
derers. The  king  visited  Coligni  the  day  after  the  attempt  on  his  life,  to  which 
it  is  generally  believed  he  did  not  consent,  and  after  testifying  his  highest  per- 
sonal esteem,  promised  solemnly  to  ferret  out  and  punish  the  author  of  the  at- 
tempt. 

Catharine,  however,  became  seriously  alarmed,  and  probably  not  without 
some  good  reasons,  in  expectation  of  a sudden  insurrection  of  theProtesiants,  of 
whom  all  the  principal  gentry,  with  their  armed  retainers,  were  assembled  in 
the  capital.  She  communicated  her  fears  to  the  king,  and  persuaded  him  that 
the  Admiral  had  designs  on  his  life,  and  his  own  safety,  and  that  of  his  court, 
required  the  most  summary  measures  to  be  taken.  Charles  hesitated,  and  his 
consent  to  the  measure  was  not  obtained  until  after  the  repeated  and  most  posi- 
tive assurance  of  his  mother  and  chief  counselors  that  he  could  not  escape  the 
plots  of  the  Huguenot  party,  without  putting  to  death  or  in  confinement,  its 
chief  leaders,  and  that  if  he  waited  till  morning,  his  most  faithful  officers,  his 
family,  and  perhaps  himself,  would  be  sacrificed  to  their  vengeance.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  king  gave  his  assent  to  the  fatal  order,  which  was  car- 
ried into  execution  during  the  greater  part  of  the  24th  of  August,  1572. 

That  the  horrid  order  was  carried  out  with  wanton  cruelty,  we  will  not  pre- 
tend  to  deny ; neither  will  we  attempt  to  offer  any  palliation  of  the  odious  mea- 
sure; but  we  repeat  that  there  is  nothing  in  history  to  justify  the  assertion,  that 
it  was  the  result  of  a long  premeditated  and  general  plot  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Protestants  of  France.  The  order,  moreover,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from 
the  best-informed  writers  on  this  subject,  was  directed  against  the  leaders  of  the 
Huguenot  party,  and  intended  to  have  been  confined  to  Paris.  If  the  horrid* 
deed  extended  to  other  cities,  such  as  Lyons,  Rouen,  Toulouse  and  others,  it 
was  owing  chiefly  to  the  violent  excitement  which  the  conduct  and  cruelties  of 
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the  Huguenots  had  produced,  during  the  preceding  insurrections,  on  the  public 
mind.  Charles  sent  no  orders  to  the  provinces  against  his  Protestanf  subjects ; 
on  the  contrary,  both  by  word  and  in  writing,  he  declared  that  the  bloody  scene 
should  not  be  repeated  nor  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  Paris.  And  indeed,  the 
difference  of  the  periods  at  which  the  massacre  took  place  in  the  several  cities, 
would  prove,  apart  from  other  circumstances,  that  it  was  not  preconcerted,  but 
rather  the  sudden  ebullition  of  popular  vengeance.  At  the  sound  of  the  bell 
which  gave  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  massacre,  the  king  was 
overwhelmed  with  agitation  and  horror;  and  that  he  afterwards  gloried  in  the 
scene  and  fired  repeatedly  upon  the  unfortunate  victims  from  the  windows 
of  the  palace  rests  entirely  upon  the  authority  of  Brautome,  a writer  unde- 
serving of  the  slightest  credit. 

To  escape  the  violence  of  the  order,  many  became,  or  affected  to  become. 
Catholics,  and  among  these  were  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  young  Prince  of 
Conde.  The  atrocious  deed  was  far  from  receiving  the  general  approbation  of 
the  people,  even  in  the  districts  where  the  massacre  occurred.  During  the 
massacre  in  Paris,  where  it  raged  with  the  greatest  violence,  it  appears  from  the 
testimony  of  Huguenot  historians,  that  the  Dukes  of  Biron,  Aumale,  Bellieve, 
and  other  Catholic  noblemen,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
to  save  the  Huguenots  from  the  hands  of  those  who. sought  their  death.  Even 
among  the  armed  bands,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  guards  of  the  palace,  to  whom 
the  work  of  slaughter  was  committed,  were  found  those  who  afforded  protection 
to  the  fugitives. 

In  the  city  of  Nimes,  where  the  Catholics  had  been  twice  assailed  by  the 
Huguenots  as  lately  as  the  years  1567  and  1569,  there  was  no  rising  whatever. 
The  governors  of  Bayonne  and  St.  Heran  resolutely  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
the  infamous  deed,  and  prevented  any  violence  against  the  Huguenots  within 
the  reach  of  their  authority. 

It  is  not  pretended,  on  any  respectable  authority,  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
took  any  part  in,  or  gave  the  slightest  approbation  to,  the  massacre.  On  the 
contrary,  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  screen  the  unhappy  victims.  The  bishop 
of  Lisieux  extended  an  open  protection  to  all  the  Huguenots  in  his  diocese,  and 
received  into  his  episcopal  palace  all  who  chose  to  come,  a line  of  conduct  that 
induced  many  of  them  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  moment  the  awful  deed  was  committed,  remorse  and  shame  seized  upon 
the  instigators.  To  palliate  the  crime,  Charles  immediately  wrote  to  the  seve- 
ral courts  of  Europe,  disguising  the  real  facts  of  the  case  and  representing  that 
having  detected  the  most  horrid  plot  against  his  authority  and  his  person,  he 
had  escaped  the  danger  by  putting  to  death  the  conspirators  without  delay. 
Among  others,  the  court  of  Rome  received  the  statement  of  the  French  mon- 
arch, at  the  moment  the  city  was  celebrating  the  great  victory  of  Lepanto, 
gained  by  the  Christians  over  the  Turks.  Gregory  XIII,  deceived  by  these 
representations,  naturally  rejoiced,  not  indeed  in  the  fate  of  the  supposed  traitors, 
whose  rigorous  punishment  he  deeply  deplored,  but  for  the  preservation,  as  he 
conceived,  of  the  French  king  and  his  kingdom  from  death  and  ruin.  Hence, 
if  Te  Deums  were  sung,  and  rejoicings  indulged  in  at  Rome  on  the  receipt  of 
the  statements  sent  by  the  French  court,  it  is  a perversion  of  history  to  charge 
the  venerable  Pontiff  and  the  Roman  court  with  being  privy  to  the  events  of 
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the  24th  of  August,  and  that  this  rejoicing  proceeded  from  the  gratification  they 
felt  at  thb  destruction  of  the  French  Huguenots. 

A case  in  point  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  true  spirit  by  which  the  several 
Catholic  cabinets  of  Europe  were  actuated  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre.  A few  months  ago  the  civilized  world  was  shocked  by  the  diaboli- 
cal attempt  to  assassinate  the  imperial  ruler  of  that  same  France  which  in  the 
days  of  Charles  IX  witnessed  the  scene  of  blood  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
The  assassins  were  seized  and  brought  to  a speedy  punishment.  No  sooner 
was  the  news  of  the  infamous  attempt  conveyed  with  lightning  speed  to  the 
different  courts  of  Europe,  than  congratulations  on  the  fortunate  escape  of  the 
Emperor  were  instantly  returned.  The  heads  of  the  several  governments, 
either  by  letter  or  through  their  representatives  at  the  Tuilleries,  expressed  to 
Napoleon  III  their  joy  that  he  had  not  fallen  a victim  to  a nefarious  plot  against 
his  person  and  his  throne.  Among  these,  none  were  more  prompt  in  testifying 
his  sincere  gratification  on  the  providential  escape  of  the  Emperor,  than  the 
present  illustrious  successor  of  St.  Peter,  Pius  IX,  yet  no  one  for  a moment 
would  entertain  the  absurd  idea  that  his  Holiness  rejoiced  in  the  fate  of  the 
assassins. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  the  victims,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  cer- 
tainty. The  number  is  variously  estimated  from  less  than  1,000  to  over  100,000, 
and  indeed  some  writers  swell  the  victims  to  double  the  latter  number.  The 
Calvinistic  author  of  the  Martyrology  of  the  Huguenots,  printed  about  ten 
years  after  the  event,  estimates  the  number  at  first  at  30,000;  afterwards,  in  a 
more  detailed  investigation,  he  brings  it  down  to  15,168.  Finally,  after  ex- 
amining all  the  registers  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  in  which  the  massacre 
took  place,  he  could  only  find  the  names  of  786  individuals  who  perished  in  all 
France — a number,  indeed,  frightful  to  contemplate,  but  when  everything  is 
fairly  considered,  it  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  correct. 

The  foregoing  is  a brief  outline  of  the  memorable  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day,  considered  in  reference  to  the  facts  handed  down  to  us  by  the  most 
impartial  and  best  informed  historians.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  awful 
deed  was  not  preconcerted,  but  that  it  was  devised  and  matured  on  the  eve  of 
its  execution ; that  it  was  a heinous  political  crime,  the  principal  guilt  of  which 
must  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  that  wicked  and  artful  woman,  Catharine  de 
Medici,  the  mother  of  Charles,  and  a few  of  the  unprincipled  ministers  of  the 
French  court;  that  the  Catholic  Church  and  her  ministers  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  in  the  massacre,  except  to  discountenance  it,  to  stay  its  violence  and 
to  weep  over  its  victims;  that  the  action  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  received  the  intelligence  of  the  massacre,  is  entirely  free 
from  the  charge  of  being  privy  to  it  or  of  indulging  in  joy  at  its  results ; and, 
finally,  that  the  number  of  the  victims  is  a hundred  fold  less  than  is  usually 
represented  by  many  who  pretend  to  give  a history^of  the  transaction. 


TWO  FRIENDS. 

Unlike,  and  yet  how  like,  two  wills 
That  mould  so  passing  well, 

As  waves  that  meet  and  make  a calm, 
Caught  by  each  other's  spell. 
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ISABELLA;  OR,  THE  HEROINE  OF  ALGIERS. 

(From  the  Lamp,  1852.) 

Chapter  I. — Devoted  Attachment . 

“ Here  is  a letter,  dear  Papa,”  said  Isabella,  as  she  gave  her  father  a letter 
which  had  just  arrived.  “I  hope  the  news  it  contains  will  calm  our  fears ; ” 
and  she  ran  back  to  join  her  mother  who  was  walking  in  the  garden  in  the 
greatest  anxiety. 

Isabella’s  father  was  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Barcelona,  and  trans- 
acted a great  deal  of  business  at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  several  other  cities  of 
Italy.  Honesty  and  fidelity  in  fulfilling  engagements  were  hereditary  in  his 
family,  and  had  gained  it  the  general  confidence.  At  this  time,  he  possessed  a 
handsome  fortune — the  fruit  of  his  industry  and  wise  economy ; but  for  the  last 
few  months  his  life  had  been  embittered  by  anxiety.  His  father — a man  far 
advanced  in  years,  had  embarked  for  Genoa,  whither  business  of  importance 
had  called  him,  and  no  news  of  his  arrival  had  as  yet  been  received.  Had 
some  calamity  befallen  the  vessel  ? the  thought  made  the  merchant  tremble. 
He  had  been  very  much  opposed  to  the  departure  of  his  father;  but  the  old 
man  pleaded,  in  addition  to  weightier  motives,  his  ardent  wish  to  see  his  Italian 
friends  once  more,  bid  them  farewell,  and  return  to  die  in  his  native  land.  The 
silence  of  his  father  filled  the  merchant  with  anxious  fears.  He  caused  inqui- 
ries to  be  made  in  every  quarter — but  without  success.  At  last  he  received  a 
letter,  which  but  too  well  accounted  for  the  old  man’s  silence,  and  realized  the 
worst  apprehensions  of  his  son. 

He  supported  his  father’s  captivity  with  resignation  to  the  holy  will  of  God; 
but  a wound  was  inflicted  on  his  heart,  which,  with  all  his  fortitude,  he  was 
little  able  to  disguise.  The  news,  though  communicated  with  the  utmost 
delicacy,  suddenly  plunged  his  wife  and  daughter  into  the  excess  of  sorrow. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  sorrow  of  despair;  and  they  resolved  to  sacrifice  their 
wealth,  and  their  lives,  if  necessary,  to  free  the  old  man  from  captivity. 

The  letter  was  dated  Genoa,  March  3d,  1758.  It  related  that  the  old  man 
had  been  taken  in  the  very  roads  of  Genoa,  while  returning  from  a short  voy- 
age that  he  had  made  to  a few  places  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that,  as  the 
vessels  which  had  given  chase  to  the  Christians  were  Algerian  cruisers,  the 
captives  had,  in  all  probability,  been  carried  to  the  public  market  in  that  city 
and  sold  for  slaves. 

The  merchant  immediately  formed  his  plans — set  about  to  arrange  his  domes- 
tic concerns — raised  a large  sum  of  money,  and  determined  to  embark  on  the 
first  vessel  bound  for  the  African  coast — pay  the  ransom  of  his  father,  and  bring 
him  back  to  Spain. 

He  wished  to  go  alone,  but  Teresa  and  Isabella  would  not  hear  of  it ; and 
after  much  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  accompany  him. 

Isabella  had  just  attained  her  fifteenth  year,  and  had  ever  been  her  parents’ 
pride  and  joy.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  her  father’s  house,  and  her  grand- 
father had  taken  charge  of  her  education.  He  it  was  who  guided  her  steps  in 
the  way  of  life;  who  developed  the  germs  of  those  happy  qualities,  with  which 
nature  had  endowed  her;  who  formed  her  growing  reason ; who  taught  her  to 
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know  and  love  God,  and  instructed  her  in  the  maxims  of  religion.  She  had 
every  motive  of  attachment  to  the  old  man,  and  begged  to  accompany  her 
parents  in  the  intended  voyage,  because  she  desired  to  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness of  delivering  her  grandfather. 

But,  in  despite  of  all  the  diligence  the  merchant  employed  in  the  regulation 
of  his  affairs,  two  months  elapsed  before  he  could  carry  his  plans  into  execution. 
He  had  hoped  to  receive,  in  the  meanwhile,  some  farther  intelligence,  which 
might  give  him  a clue  to  discover  his  father;  and  in  this  hope,  had  written  to  his 
acquaintances — but  all  was  useless — no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  the  old 
man. 

At  length,  the  wished-for  moment  came;  the  merchant  embarked,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  on  a merchant  vessel,  which  was  followed  by  two  others, 
and  a Spanish  cruiser  escorted  the  convoy.  During  his  absence,  the  merchant 
entrusted  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  a clerk  of  tried  fidelity,  who,  for 
twenty  years,  had  been  attached  to  his  house.  He  had  moreover  prepared 
himself  for  this  dangerous  undertaking  by  receiving  the  Sacraments ; seeking 
to  interest  Heaven  in  an  enterprise  so  worthy  of  its  protection.  He  took  with 
him  the  sum  of  <£2,000  sterling,  to  pay  the  ransom  of  his  father,  and  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  Every  thing  seemed  to  promise  them  a happy 
voyage ; the  winds  filled  the  sails,  and  the  little  squadron  left  port,  followed  by 
the  blessings  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  those  on  board.  The  voyage  was 
prosperous;  the  pirates,  who  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean,  dared  not  attack  the 
flotilla,  which,  seven  days  after  its  departure,  moored  in  the  roads  of  Algiers. 

Happy  at  having  made  the  passage  with  such  speed  and  security,  the  mer- 
chant thanked  God,  and,  with  knees  bent  on  the  African  shore,  raised  his  eyes 
beaming  with  gratitude  to  Heaven  in  fervent  prayer  for  a continuation  of  the 
Divine  Goodness.  This  first  favor  seemed  but  the  presage  of  others,  still  greater, 
which  he  hoped  to  receive.  Already  he  fancied  himself  at  the  end  of  his 
travels;  already  had  he  found  his  father,  and  pressed  him  to  his  bosom,  and 
was  taking  him  back  to  Spain — nothing  appeared  wanting  to  complete  his 
happiness. 

Let  us  not  anticipate  the  course  of  events;  let  us  not  tear  aside  the  veil  which 
covers  the  future ; let  us  allow  this  son — so  tender  and  so  devoted — to  give 
himself  up  to  the  illusions  of  hope.  Man  is  so  happy  when  he  hopes;  the 
illusion  which  then  fascinates  his  eyes,  inundates  his  soul  with  such  sweet 
emotions,  that  he  seems  to  taste,  by  anticipation,  the  object  which  he  desires 
with  all  the  ardor  of  his  soul.  Adversity  will  come,  alas ! too  soon,  and  reduce 
to  nought  his  fond  bright  dreams  of  happiness. 

Chapter  II. — A Halt. 

The  first  care  of  the  Haerchant,  on  his  arrival  at  Algiers,  was  to  search  out 
the  vessels,  which  three  months  before  had  cruised  about  the  roads  of  Genoa. 
He  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  precise  information ; it  was  only 
after  infinite  trouble,  and  giving  the  most  minute  details  respecting  his  father, 
that  the  merchant  succeeded  in  clearing  up  the  mystery  which  hung  over  the 
old  man’s  place  of  retreat.  He  learned  that  he  had  been  sold  to  an  Arab,  who 
lived  three  days’  journey  from  Algiers,  and  had  been  charged  with  the  care  of 
his  flower  garden,  owing  to  his  advanced  age,  which  was  unable  to  support  a 
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more  laborious  employment.  He  was  given  to  understand  that  his  ransom 
might  be  easily  effected. 

This  intelligence  filled  the  merchant  and  his  wife  with  joy.  They  were 
impatient  to  leave  Algiers  and  follow  the  trace  of  their  father;  but  as  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  country  through  which  they  had  to  pass,  they  hired  an 
escort  of  two  Arabian  horsemen.  Isabella  too  leaped  for  joy,  at  the  thought 
of  seeing  once  more  her  ancient  mentor.  Oh ! what  things  she  had  to  say  to 
him  ! How  happy  would  she  be  to  express  her  gratitude  and  love ! 

On  leaving  Algiers,  its  narrow  streets,  and  its  white  houses,  built  like  an 
amphitheatre,  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  the  travellers  took  a road,  which  follow- 
ing the  windings  of  the  land,  presented  a delightful  and  varied  prospect.  The 
air  was  perfumed  with  the  sweet  odour  of  the  orange  tree  flower;  the  laurel, 
the  olive,  and  a variety  of  other  shrubs,  now  grouped  together,  now  scattered, 
exhibited  plots  of  verdure,  which  contrasted  agreeably  with  the  golden  harvest; 
in  a word,  a luxuriant*  vegetation  everywhere  greeted  the  eye,  for  nature  had 
poured  forth  with  a liberal  hand  her  gifts  on  the  enchanted  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Then  too,  to  enliven  the  scene,  there  arose  the  soft  harmony  of  the 
song  of  birds,  of  the  shepherd’s  pipe,  and  the  bleating  of  many  flocks  and 
herds ; all  of  which  recalled  to  the  wayfarers  sweet  recollections  of  the  valleys 
around  Barcelona,  where  their  feet  once  wandered,  and  the  first  spring  of  life 
smiled  upon  them. 

The  sea  calm,  and  hardly  ruffled  by  thr  gentlest  breeze,  stretched  the  vast 
mirror  of  its  waves  before  their  eyes,  and  seemed  to  invite  mortals  to  entrust 
themselves  to  its  tranquil  waters.  Isabella  could  not  help  expressing  her  de- 
light at  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  “Alas!  ” her  father  said,  “ The  sea,  you  now 
so  much  admire,  conceals  its  treachery  under  the  appearance  of  a calm,  while 
a few  moments  suffice  to  unloose  its  fury  to  break  down  every  thing  before  it, 
and  engulph  those  who  had  entrusted  themselves  to  its  waves.  It  is  a faithful 
image  of  human  life,  which  at  one  time  flows  tranquilly  on;  at  another,  is 
disturbed  by  cares  and  sorrows,  which  are  never  far  distant  from  peace  and  joy. 
The  storms  which  arise  in  the  moral  world,  are  often  more  terrible  than  the 
tempests  which  stir  up  the  depths  of  ocean.  God  permits  this,  as  a constant 
lesson  to  us,  to  detach  our  thoughts  from  perishable  objects,  and  to  fix  our  hopes 
on  more  durable  goods,  which  nothing  shall  ever  be  able  to  takeirom  us._  But 
these  goods  engage  our  attention  the  less,  as  they  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  a life  to 
come,  and  the  present  alone  flatters  our  fickle  and  inconsiderate  hearts.” 

But  the  aspect  of  the  country  through  which  they  were  travelling,  made  a 
far  deeper  impression  on  his  mind.  At  the  sight  of  the  riches  which  nature 
everywhere  displayed,  the  merchant  said  within  himself:  “What  a pity  it  is  to 
see  this  fertile  region  in  the  hands  of  stupid  Arabs,  who  will  not  move  even 
a finger  to  second  the  efforts  of  nature!  Here  truly  may  we  see  the  difference 
between  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  and  that  of  Mahomet.  Here  the  people 
vegetate  in  brutality,  the  women  are  slaves ; every  thing  is  governed  by  the 
course  of  a fatality  in  which  all  believe.  These  barbarians  are  addicted  to 
piracy,  and,  like  the  wolf  and  the  bear,  live  by  rapine.  They  never  hesitate  to 
strip  their  Christian  brother  of  his  liberty  and  goods,  and  drag  him  into  captivity. 
But  how  happy  was  this  land,  when  illumined  by  the  light  of  the  gospel ! 
For  on  the  soil  of  Africa  sprung  those  mighty  geniuses,  whose  works  still 
remain  to  attest  the  superiority  of  the  Catholic  faith  over  the  dreams  of  the 
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Koran.  Here  flourished  a Tertullian,  a Cyprian,  a Lactantius,  an  Augustine; 
further  on,  the  waves  seem  still  to  murmur  the  names  of  an  Origen,  of  a Cle- 
ment, of  a Cyril  of  Alexandria,  of  an  Athanasius,  and  of  that  vast  multitude 
of  solitaries  who  peopled  the  deserts  of  Thebfcis,  and  astonished  the  world  by 
the  heroism  of  their  virtues.  And  now,  this  country,  once  so  famous,  is  seated 
in  the  shadow  of  death ! The  true  faith  is  extinguished ; the  crescent  occupies 
the  place  of  the  cross ; the  prince  of  darkness  has  spread  the  shroud  of  igno- 
rance over  the  sun  of  truth;  civilization  has  disappeared,  and  barbarism  rules 
over  these  countries,  once  the  cradle  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  When  will 
European  nations  cast  an  eye  of  pity  on  this  land  ? When  will  they  carry  back 
to  her,  what  she  once  bestowed  upon  them— : not  luxury  and  sumptuousness  in 
the  arts,  but  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  blessings  of  civilization  1 
The  Colossus  which  seems  to  terrify  them,  is  not  so  formidable;  its  feet  are  of 
clay,  though  its  hands  are  armed  with  iron  ? ” 

Thus  reasoned  the  merchant,  as  he  rode  alone  behind  his  wife  and  daughter* 
They  were  chatting  together,  and  the  two  Arabs  journeyed  on  in  silence, 
apparently  regardless  of  every  thing  around  them. 

Thus  the  first  day  passed  very  happily.  About  night-fall,  the  travellers  came 
to  a little  wood,  from  the  bosom  of  whose  trees  rose  the  minaret  of  a little 
mosque,  the  most  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Here  were  they  to  pass  the  night.  One  of  the  Arabs  dismounted,  fixed  his 
lance  in  the  earth  and  went  away.  The  horse  remained  near  the  lance  without 
moving,  though  he  was  not  tied  to  it.  The  Arab  glided  into  the  dark  mazes  of 
the  little  thicket,  returned  a few  moments  after,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  door 
of  a building  attached  to  the  house  opened. 

A man  of  a venerable  aspect  stood  upon  the  threshold ; a thick  white  beard 
fell  upon  his  breast ; a long  brown  robe,  fastened  at  his  waist  by  a red  girdle, 
covered  him  with  its  graceful  folds.  He  was  the  marabout  of  the  place,  the 
priest  of  the  temple,  the  oracle  of  the  country.  He  saluted  the  wayfarers  by 
thrice  raising  his  hand  to  his  beard,  and  signed  to  them  to  follow  him.  The 
merchant  entered  the  inclosure  without  hesitation ; Theresa  and  Isabella  followed 
close  after.  “God  is  God,  and  Mahomet  his  prophet,”  said  the  marabout,  as 
he  led  them  through  a walk,  shaded  by  tall  trees,  planted  in  beautiful  order. 
He  then  conducted  them  into  a small  room,  sat  down  upon  a mat,  and  invited 
his  guests  to  place  themselves  near  him. 

“ One  of  your  guides  has  briefly  explained  to  me  the  motives  which  induced 
you  to  undertake  this  journey ; they  are  motives,  which  have  prevailed  upon 
me  to  invite  you  to  pass  the  night  in  this  asylum,  where  women  do  not  usually 
enter.  Such  filial  piety  shall  never  be  driven  from  the  temple  of  the  great 
prophet.” 

The  merchant  thanked  him  for  his  hospitality,  and  assured  him,  that  his 
generosity  was  not  exerted  on  ungrateful  persons.  The  marabout  smiled,  but 
assuming  his  wonted  gravity : “ You  are  hungry,”  said  he.  “ You  are  thirsty.” 

The  merchant  hnswered,  that  they  would  be  very  glad  to  partake  of  some 
refreshment. 

Whereupon  the  marabout  clapped  his  hands,  and  a negro  slave  presented 
himself  to  receive  the  orders  of  his  master.  He  relumed  soon  after,  bringing 
dates,  figs,  various  other  fruits,  cakes  baked  on  the  ashes;  the  juice  of  the 
citron,  diluted  with  water  from  the  rock,  and  sweetened  with  wild  honey. 
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The  travellers  made  a hearty  meal ; Isabella  especially  relished  the  delicious 
Fruits  placed  before  her.  During  the  repast,  the  merchant  made  inquiries  re- 
specting his  father. 

“ By  the  prophet,”  the  marabout  replied,  “ I have  never  heard  your  father 
spoken  of.  I have  been  here  six  and  thirty  years,  and  have  never  quitted  this 
asylum,  since  my  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  holy  city,  where  I was  gladdened 
with  the  sight  of  the  prophet’s  tomb.  Though  but  a day’s  journey  from  Algiers, 
I am  perfectly  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  there,  nor  do  I wish  to  know. 
Men,  such  as  I know  them,  fill  me  with  disgust.  I have  often  raised  my  voice 
against  the  impious  war  which  the  Mahometans  wage  on  Christians,  but  my 
admonitions  are  slighted  or  forgotten.  Passion  blinds  them;  they  wish  to 
enrich  themselves,  and  do  not  scruple  to  become  the  executioners  of  those  who 
never  did  them  wrong.  Oftentimes  I groan  in  my  solitude  over  the  conse- 
quences, which  sooner  or  later,  these  cruelties  will  bring  upon  us.  The  thunder, 
which  slumbers  over  the  heads  of  these  barbarians,  for  whom  robbery  and 
injustice  have  become  a necessity,  will  strike  them  down  and  cut  them  off  in 
their  sins.  The  day  of  vengeance  will  come,  and  the  chastisement  will  be 
proportionable  to  the  enormity  of  the  crimes.” 

The  merchant  was  delighted  to  hear  such  language  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Mahometan.  He  shook  the  marabout  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  congratulated 
him  on  the  noble  truths  he  had  just  spoken.  “ It  is,”  replied  the  old  man,  “ a 
law  of  eternal  justice,  which  may  never  be  violated  with  impunity.  Nations, 
as  well  as  individuals,  have  a term  allotted  to  their  evil  deeds,  and  when  that 
arrives,  God  strikes  them  with  reprobation.  It  is  written  in  the  heart  of  man, 
that  he  must  not  touch  what  belongs  to  his  neighbor ; passion  alone  can  efface 
this  great  maxim  on  which  the  safety  and  existence  of  families  depend.  I 
repeat,  I proclaim  these  truths,  to  all  who  come  to  consult  me;  they  listen, 
they  say  I am  right,  and  still  passion  carries  them  away.  Such  is  man  ? He 
is  nought  but  weakness  and  contradiction,  and  his  heart  the  abode  of  corrup- 
tion. And  this  is  the  reason  why  I avoid  the  society  of  my  lellow-men.” 

The  more  the  merchant  conversed  with  the  marabout,  the  more  certain  was 
he,  that  he  had  read  the  books  of  our  holy  religion  ; and  on  putting  the  ques- 
tion to  him  learnt,  that  he  had  in  his  possession  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, which  he  often  perused,  but  which  he  was  careful  to  conceal,  that  he 
might  not  compromise  himself.  The  travellers  had  been  two  hours  in  the 
marabout’s  house,  when  he  retired,  under  the  pretext,  that  he  had  still  many 
prayers  to  say.  He  ordered  mats  to  be  laid  on  the  floor  for  the  merchant,  his 
wife,  and  daughter,  for  them  to  sleep  upon  ; and  having  wished  them  good 
night,  entered  the  temple.  Early  in  the  morning,  he  called  upon  them ; inquired 
if  they  had  slept  well,  gave  them  a good  breakfast,  and  prayed  that  God  would 
prosper  their  journey. 


Chapter  III. — Treachery. 

The  two  Arabs  had  passed  the  night  under  the  trees,  in  the  thicket.  Every 
thing  was  soon  ready  for  departure,  and  with  the  rising  sun  the  little  caravan 
set  out.  Towards  night-fall,  they  came,  much  fatigued,  to  a hill  covered  with 
sycamores.  As  the  day  had  been  excessively  hot,  the  Arabs  declared  they  would 
go  no  farther,  and  the  merchant  agreed  that  they  should  halt.  Their  wallet 
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furnished  them  with  refreshment,  and  they  sat  down  on  the  fresh  grass,  under 
the  shade  of  a sycamore.  The  evening  was  calm  and  cool.  Behind  them  rose 
the  hill  of  sycamores,  with  its  trees  and  flowers,  which  scented  the  air  with 
their  sweetest  perfumes ; before  them  lay  the  Mediterranean,  presenting  to  their 
delighted  eyes  a boundless  sheet  of  azure,  whose  surface  was  gracefully  curled 
by  the  evening  breeze. 

The  solitude  of  the  hill  was  disturbed  for  some  moments,  by  the  angry  cries 
of  various  birds,  which  had  come  to  pass  the  night  among  the  trees,  and  which 
the  presence  of  the  wayfarers  had  driven  from  their  usual  resting-place.  The 
sun  had  sunk  in  the  ocean  waves,  behind  a purple  cloud,  but  still  the  thick 
veil  of  night  did  not  entirely  conceal  the  splendor  of  the  day.  Seated  under 
the  shade  of  a sycamore,  the  three  Europeans  were  enchanted  by  the  prospect, 
which  a fine  night  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  exhibits.  The  Arabs,  on  the  con- 
trary, stretched  listlessly  on  the  grass,  resigned  themselves  to  sleep. 

The  merchant  conversed  till  a late  hour  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  They 
then  commended  themselves  to  God  by  fervent  prayer,  and  composed  themselves 
to  sleep.  Their  hard  couch  was  another,  added  to  the  many  privations  they 
had  experienced  during  the  journey ; but  were  they  not  supported  by  the  hope 
of  seeing  their  father?  and  was  not  this  hope,  so  full  of  consolation,  a sweet 
counterpoise  to  all  their  troubles?  Why  then  complain?  Would  it  not  be 
disgraceful  to  refuse  even  death  to  redeem  a father? 

Though  sleep  had  closed  the  weary  eyelids  of  Teresa  and  Isabella,  the  bright 
anticipations  which  crowded  the  merchant’s  mind  still  kept  him  awake.  “By 
this  time  to-morrow,”  said  he  to  himself,  the  chains  of  slavery  will  have  been 
broken  from  the  limbs  of  my  venerable  father;  his  tears  wiped  away,  and  that 
bosom  which  has  heaved  so  many  hopeless  sighs  and  groans,  filled  with  glad- 
ness. Oh,  for  the  moment,  when  I shall  console,  when  I shall  press  him  to  my 
breast  and  be  happy  f Death  alone  shall  separate  us  for  the  time  to  come. 
All” 

His  ear  caught  the  trampling  of  approaching  horses.  He  rose  to  a sitting 
posture,  and  saw  six  horsemen,  with  naked  sabres,  making  towards  him.  A 
stifled  cry  of  terror,  which  awoke  his  wife  and  daughter,  escaped  from  his 
mouth. 

“ My  God ! ” exclaimed  Teresa,  in  mortal  agony,  “ we  are  lost ! they  are 
armed  brigands ! ” and  she  ran  behind  her  husband  for  protection.  The  mer- 
chant aroused  his  guides ; seized  a sabre,  and  with  his  back  against  a tree,  pre- 
pared to  defend  himself.  The  Arabs  looked  unconcernedly  on ; then  made  a 
feint  to  protect  him  who  had  trusted  to  their  honor.  But  the  quick  eye  of  the 
merchant  saw  through  their  treachery ; they  had  betrayed  him — they  were  in 
league  with  the  robbers.  But  the  Spaniard’s  arm  was  stout,  and  his  heart 
good;  and  the  idea  of  yielding  without  a struggle,  never  entered  his  mind. 

The  unequal  combat  soon  began.  Teresa  seeing  the  life  of  her  husband  in 
danger,  rushed  among  spears  and  swords,  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  savage 
Mussulmans,  conjuring  them  to  spare  a generous  man,  and  promising  them  all 
the  gold  they  had ; but  a brutal  kick  sent  her  rolling  at  the  feet  of  her  husband, 
who,  at  the  sight  of  such  an  indignity,  offered  to  a harmless  woman,  became 
furious,  fought  like  a lion,  till  at  last  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers.  He 
fell,  pierced  with  many  wounds,  upon  the  body  of  Teresa. 

Meanwhile,  Isabella  filled  the  air  with  her  shrieks,  and  called  on  all  the 
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neavenly  powers  to  assist  her;  but  Heaven  appeared  deaf  to  her  prayers — the 
crime  was  committed.  She  saw  her  father  and  mother  fall,  and  fainted  away. 
The  Arabs  took  advantage  of  the  moment  to  pillage  the  travellers ; night  favored 
their  escape,  and  concealed  their  execrable  deed. 

When  Isabella  recovered  her  senses,  she  found  herself  stretched  on  a mat,  in 
a ruined  house ; by  her  side  stood  a girl,  watching  her  with  a most  affectionate 
and  anxious  eye. 

“' Where  am  I ? ” exclaimed  the  unfortunate  sufferer.  “Where  is  my  mother? 
What  has  become  of  my  father?  Oh,  God,  have  mercy  on  me!” 

The  girl  stretched  out  her  hand  and  said,  in  affectionate  accents,  a mixture 
of  French  and  Italian,  “ Fear  not,  dear  sister;  my  mother,  who  preserved,  will 
protect  you  still ; and  I,  who  already  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  will  do  every 
thing  in  my  power  to  make  you  happy.” 

“ If  you  love  me,  take  me  to  my  parents,”  was  the  sorrowful  reply. 

“I  could  not  do  so  without  peril  to  your  life  and  my  own.  You  shall  stay 
here  with  us  and  be  my  sister;  my  mother  has  a kind  heart;  she  it  was  who 
went  to  seek  you  on  the  hill  of  sycamores,  and  brought  you  here.” 

“ But  how  came  she  to  know  I was  there  ?” 

“ I may  not  answer  that  question,  I have  been  forbidden  to  do  so.” 

“What  is  your  name?” 

“ Isabella.” 

“And  mine  Mirza. — Here  sister,”  said  the  young  African,  as  she  presented 
some  fruit  to  her  new  friend,  “ eat  of  these  dates  which  were  gathered  this 
morning  from  the  great  palm-tree  of  the  desert ; they  are  refreshing  as  the  water 
which  gushes  from  the  rock,  and  their  juice  more  delicious  than  sweetest 
h’onej.”  But  Isabella,  a prey  to  the  most  poignant  sorrow,  turned  aside  her 
head  in  tears  and  would  accept  no  nourishment.  The  concern  at  being  sepa- 
rated from  her  parents,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  fate,  was  a continual  sub- 
ject of  torment  to  her;  and  though  she  was  grateful  for  the  affectionate  atten- 
tions bestowed  upon  her,  she  could  not  help  trembling  as  she  thought  of  her 
own  destitution  and  future  destiny. 

Some  time  after  Mirza’s  mother  entered  and  presented  to  Isabella  a bowl  of 
milk,  which  she  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  drink.  She  spoke  good 
Italian,  exhorted  her  to  courage  and  perseverance,  and  assured  her  that  she  was 
in  perfect  safety. 

“ Since  your  kindness  to  me  is  so  great,”  said  Isabella,  “ will  you  not  restore 
me  to  my  parents  ? what  must  be  their  sorrow,  if  death  has  spared  them.” 

“ It  must  be  great,  indeed,”  said  the  hostess  with  a faltering  voice;  “ but  I 
don’t  know  where  they  are — and  even  if  I knew  I could  not  restore  you  to 
them — think  yourself  happy,”  she  added,  in  a lower  tone — “ that  I have  been 
allowed  to  keep  you  near  me,  and  ask  me  no  more  questions,  for  ” 

At  this  moment  the  voice  of  a man  was  heard  outside,  and  Mirza’s  mother 
darted  trembling  from  the  cottage. 

“ That  is  my  father,”  said  the  young  African. 

“And  what  is  your  father’s  employ ment,’?  asked  Isabella? — Mirza  cast  her 
eyes  towards  the  ground,  and  her  features  betrayed  the  utmost  embarrassment. 
Isabella  was  silenced,  she  divined  the  sad  truth,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  wept:  the  unfortvtnate  girl  was  in  the  house  of  her  parents’ murderers. 
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Isabella  ; or,  the  Heroine  of  Algiers . 

Mirza  approached,  and  begged  her  in  a suppliant  tone  to  think  no  ill  of  her; 
and  said  she  would  do  all  in  her  power  to  console  her. 

Isabella  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  offered  her  friendly  hand  to  Mirza : 
it  was  to  pardon  her  father. 

Isabella  was  now  obliged  to  resign  herself  to  her  sad  lot.  But  what  would 
become  of  her  in  that  country,  alone,  without  protector,  in  the  midst  of  Arabs, 
a stranger  to  the  religion,  manners,  and  customs  of  that  barbarous  people.  The 
thought  almost  made  her  despair;  she  would  have  preferred  death  to  a future 
which  presented  a prospect  so  gloomy  and  frightful.  Her  mind  was  extremely 
agitated — it  seemed  that  everything  was  against  her — heaven  and  earth.  Her 
heart  was  bruised  with  sorrow,  and  without  her  strength  of  mind  and  youthful 
yigor,  she  must  certainly  have  fallen  under  these  successive  strokes  of  misfor- 
tune. God,  who  frequently  afflicts  those  whom  he  loves,  and  who  often  leads 
them  to  the  brink  of  the^precipice  to  display  His  mercies  and  our  weakness  in 
a more  striking  manner,  did  not  abandon  the  unfortunate  Isabella.  He  some- 
times employs  the  most  indifferent  objects  to  throw  streams  of  light  on  the 
darkness  which  envelopes  our  existence.  The  grief  of  Isabella  was  still  un- 
abated, when  to  distract  her,  Mirza  proposed  they  should  leave  the  room  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  under  a laurel  which  shaded  the  house.  She  gladly  con- 
sented. 

Arrived  under  the  sheltering  tree,  Isabella  was  astonished  to  see  a vase  filled 
with  magnificent  flowers.  She  asked  where  the  vase  came  from,  and  where 
such  flowers  grew  ? 

“ The  vase,”  replied  the  young  African,  “ was  given  to  me  some  days  ago 
by  a woman  of  the  neighborhood  in  return  for  a favor  I*  had  done  her;  she 
received  them  herself  from  an  old  Christian  slave,  who  labors  in  a garden  half 
a league  distant  from  the  village.” 

Isabella,  who  had  not  forgotten  her  grandfather’s  taste  for  flowers,  put  a 
thousand  questions  to  Mirza  respecting  the  old  Christian;  but  she  could  give 
little  information : her  young  friend  had  never  seen  the  old  man.  She  asked 
Mirza’s  mother — but  with  no  better  success.  Mirza,  therefore,  to  satisfy  Isa- 
bella’s curiosity,  took  her  to  the  woman,  who  had  communications  with  the 
old  man ; and  from  her  she  learned  that  he  was  a Spaniard,  that  he  hhd  been 
taken  far  away  from  his  native  land ; that  he  was  born  in  a great  city,  where 
he  had  left  a married  son ; that  he  often  wept  at  the  recollection  of  his  friends, 
but  still  was  resigned  to  his  lot. 

“ Has  he  been  a slave  long  ?”  asked  Isabella,  in  a tone  of  earnestness,  always 
on  the  increase. 

“ Only  a few  months,”  was  the  woman’s  reply. 

“ Heaven  be^praised!”  exclaimed  Isabella;  “it  is  my  grandfather.  For  the 
love  of  God  take  me  to  him — it  was  in  search  of  him  that  my  father,  mother 
and  I came  into  this  country.  My  heart  tells  me  that  the  man  you  speak  of  is 
no  stranger  to  me.” 

Mirza’s  mother,  who  served  as  interpretess  to  Isabella,  communicated  her 
request  to  the  woman.  She,  however,  raised  numberless  obstacles ; but  the 
sight  of  a bag  which  the  young  lady  carried  on  her  arm,  and  which  she  offered 
as  the  reward  of  compliance,  removed  every  difficulty,  and  she  consented  to 
^conduct  her  early  in  the  morning  to  the  spot,  on  which  all  her  thoughts  and 
desires  were  centred. 

# To  be  continued. 
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PASTORAL  LETTER  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOP  AND  BISHOPS  OF 
THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  PROVINCE  OF  BALTIMORE. 


The  Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Province  of  Baltimore , assem- 
bled in  the  Ninth  Provincial  Council,  to  the  Clergy  and  Faithful  of  their  charge: 

Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father , and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ . 

Venerable  brethren  of  the  Clergy,  and  beloved  brethren  of  the  Laity : 

Through  divine  favor,  we  have  again  assembled  with  a view  to  consult  to- 
gether for  the  interests  of  religion,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
we  have  earnestly  implored.  We  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  make  any 
new  enactment  on  this  occasion,  deeming  it  sufficient  to  inculcate  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  those  already  made,  especially  of  the  prescriptions  contained  in  the 
Ritual,  published  by  the  authority  of  preceding  councils.  Before  separating, 
we  turn  to  you  in  a spirit  of  gratulation  and  affection,  exhorting  you  to  give 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  His  numberless  blessings,  and  to  correspond  with 
them  by  increased  fidelity  and  zeal  in  His  service.  Our  first  duty  is  to  wor- 
ship, obey,  and  love  Him.  We  must  give  him  the  homage  of  our  minds  and 
hearts,  by  embracing  with  entire  faith  all  the  truths  which  He  has  revealed,  and 
conforming  our  lives  to  the  moral  standard  presented  to  us  in  the  gospel.  By 
faith,  hope,  and  love,  as  St.  Augustin  teaches  us,  God  is  worshipped.  You 
well  know,  brethren,  that  no  external  act  can  please  him,  unless  it  be  animated 
by  a spirit  of  devotion.  Forms  of  prayer  however  excellent,  pious  practices 
and  observances,  even  the  sacraments  themselves  cannot  avail  those  who  are 
determined  to  remain  in  sin.  The  means  of  grace  are  furnished  us  abundantly 
by  divine  goodness ; but  we  are  required  to  cooperate  by  the  free  consent  of 
our  will,  that  we  may  be  disposed  for  their  influence,  and  may  preserve  the  gifts 
freely  bestowed  for  our  sanctification.  Without  holiness,  no  man  shall  see  God. 
Therefore,  “ according  to  Him  that  hath  called  you,  who  is  holy,  be  you  also 
in  all  manner  of  conversation  holy : because  it  is  written,  you  shall  be  holy  for 
I am  holy.”  # 

Although  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  increased  number  of  missionaries 
employed  in  the  various  dioceses  of  the  United  States,  we  still  feel  that  the  la- 
borers are  few  compared  with  the  greatness  of  the  Harvest.  One  of  our  vener- 
able colleagues,  of  another  ecclesiastical  province,  conscious  that  this  want  can- 
not be  supplied  by  any  effort  on  our  part,  without  a special  blessing  from  God, 
and  that  this  can  best  be  secured  by  the  intercession  of  the  Mother  of  our  Di- 
vine Redeemer,  has  composed  a short  prayer  to  this  effect,  which  it  has  pleased 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  encourage  by  the  grant  of  Indulgences.  We  subjoin 
it  to  this  address,  not  doubting  that  it  will  be  very  generally  recited  by  you, 
since,  with  us,  you  feel  that  a great  increase  of  devoted  missionaries  is  needed 
to  gather  into  the  fold  the  many  that  wander  as  sheep  without  a shepherd.  In 
order  to  meet  this  want,  our  holy  Father  has  generously  proposed  to  establish 
at  Rome  a college  for  the  education  of  American  youth  desirous  to  devote  them- 

* I Peter  i,  15. 
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selves  to  the  missions,  and  has  adopted  measures  for  this  purpose.  When  they 
shall  be  further  advanced,  it  is  our  intention  to  appeal  to  your  zeal  and  charity, 
to  aid  by  your  contributions,  an  object  so  worthy  of  support.  In  the  meantime, 
such  of  you  as  are  wealthy,  will  do  well  to  set  apart  a portion  for  this  end,  and 
to  make  known  to  us  your  readiness  to  contribute,  knowing,  that  in  promoting 
the  education  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  you  serve  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  indirectly  promote  all  other  pious  and  charitable  objects  connected  with  it. 
We  are  still  more  desirous  of  seeing  applicants  for  admission  multiply,  and 
therefore  we  exhort  you,  to  cherish  and  encourage  those  inclinations  to  the 
sacred  ministry,  which  you  discover  in  your  children,  before  wickedness  alter 
their  understandings,  or  deceit  beguile  their  souls.  You  should  consider  it  a 
privilege  and  a happiness,  that  of  them  priests  and  ievites  be  assumed  to  min- 
ister to  the  Lord.  No  prospect  of  wealth,  or  social  distinction  should  outweigh 
the  consideration  of  the  honor  of  serving  at  the  altar,  and  announcing  from  the 
pulpit  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel,  for  a day  in  the  courts  of  God  is  above 
thousands.  Beautiful  on  the  mountains  are  the  footsteps  of  those  who  preach 
peace,  who  preach  good  things,  who  say  to  Sion : thy  God  shall  reign! 

Brethren,  we  feel  it  our  imperative  duty  to  remind  you  of  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  training  your  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  From  their 
earliest  childhood  you  should  teach  them  to  know  God,  and  to  love  Him:  as 
their  mind  developes,  you  should  instruct  them  in  the  doctrines  of  faith,  and  the 
Christian  duties,  which  you  should  recommend  to  their  acceptance  by  virtuous 
example : in  youth  you  should  guard  them  against  the  dangers  of  the  world, 
and  direct  their  course,  that  they  may  become  useful  members  of  society,  and 
faithful  servants  of  God.  You  should  urge  them  to  seek  above  all  things  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  His  justice;  and  often  repeat  to  them:  “What  shall  it 
profit  a man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?”  # To  each 
of  them  you  should  say,  with  the  aged  Tobias : “ All  the  days  of  thy  life  have 
God  in  thy  mind,  and  take  heed  thou  never  consent  to  sin,  nor  transgress  the 
commandmems  of  the  Lord  our  God.”  + 

We  take  this  accasion  to  announce  to  you,  brethren,  that  our  holy  Father  the 
Pope/ in  gratitude  to  God  for  the  consolations  vouchsafed  to  him  on  his  recent 
journey  through  his  States,  has  granted  a plenary  indulgence,  in  the  form  of  a 
Jubilee,  to  all  who  before  the  close  of  the  present  year,  within  a month  to  be 
appointed  by  each  bishop,  shall  perform  the  usual  works  of  piety  prescribed  for 
such  occasions.  Prayer,  fasting,  and  almsdeeds,  with  the  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  penance  and  the  eucharist,  are  the  conditions  for  its  attainment.  The 
object  had  in  view  by  his  Holiness  is,  that  the  prayers  of  all  the  faithful  may 
ascend  to  the  throne  of  mercy,  that  the  Church  and  her  saving  doctrine  may 
increase  in  power  from  day  to  day,  and  be  spread  everywhere,  that  all  nations 
may  concur  in  unity  of  faith,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
This  same  object  was  proposed  by  our  Lord  Himself,  in  the  prayer  which  He 
offered  up  after  His  last  supper.  Addressing  his  heavenly  Father  in  behalf  of 
his  apostles,  he  said:  “Sanctify  them  in  truth.  Thy  word  is  truth.  As  Thou 
hast  sent  Me  into  the  world,  I also  have  sent  them  into  the  world.  And  for 
them  do  I sanctify  Myself : that  they  also  may  be  sanctified  in  truth.  And  not 
for  them  only  do  I pray,  but  for  them  also  who  through  their  word  shall  believe 

* Mark  viii,  36.  f Tob.  iv,  6. 
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in  Me:  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  in  Me,  and  I in  Thee : that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  Us : that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent 
Me.  And  the  glory  which  Thou  hast  given  Me,  I have  given  to  them : that 
they  may  be  one,  as  We  also  are  one,  and  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast 
sent  Me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  also  loved  Me.”  * This  prayer  has 
proved  effectual,  since  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  and  of  their  successors,  has 
been  uniform  and  consistent,  such  as  it  was  originally  delivered  to  the  saints : 
whilst  erring  individuals  and  sects  are  “ tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine.”  Unity  furnishes  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
our  Teacher,  whose  mission  from  the  Father  is  made  manifest  by  the  wonderful 
influence  of  His  grace  on  the  miuds  of  innumerable  millions  brought  into  the 
harmony  of  faith.  **  One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,”  is  the  motto  in- 
scribed on  the  banner  of  the  Church,  by  the  apostle.  Divisions  and  sects  cause 
the  good  name  of  Christ  to  be  blasphemed,  and  plunge  men  into  scepticism, 
nay,  even  into  atheism.  Brethren,  faith  wherein  you  stand  is  a special  gift  of 
God,  who,  in  mercy  enlightens  and  teaches  whom  He  will,  whilst  he  abandons 
the  proud  and  perverse  to  the  darkness  of  their  own  minds.  Glory  not,  there- 
fore, iu  your  high  privilege;  but  fear,  lest  in  punishment  of  your  sins,  it  be 
taken  away  from  you,  or  become  the  occasion  of  greater  condemnation.  Pity 
all  who  wander  in  doubt,  or  unbelief,  and  pray  that  they  may  be  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  and  to  salvation.  Whilst  attentive  to  your  own  spiritual 
wants,  you  pray  for  grace  to  overcome  temptation  and  practise  virtue,  pray  also 
that  the  wall  of  division  may  be  cast  down,  that  schisms  and  dissensions  may 
cease,  and  that  all  hearts  may  be  united  in  faith  and  charity.  We  recommend 
for  this  object  the  prayer  for  unity,  which  we  subjoin  to  this  letter. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  Jubilee  indulgence  is  to  give  alms  to  the  poor, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  according  to 
each  one’s  devotion.  The  generous  succors  bestowed  during  many  years  by 
this  Society  on  several  of  our  dioceses,  give  it  special  claims  on  your  support. 
The  small  subscription  of  a cent  a week,  entitles  the  contributor  to  a share  in 
the  spiritual  benefits  which  the  Holy  See  has  attached  to  membership. 

In  exhorting  you  to  perform  works  of  piety,  that  you  may  gain  the  indul- 
gences granted  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  we  necessarily  urge  you  to  conversion 
and  holiness  of  life,  since  you  are  aware  that  no  indulgence  can  be  obtained 
whilst  the  soul  is  defiled  with  mortal  sin.  God,  by  His  prophet,  called  on  the 
ancient  people  to  repent  and  reform,  that  they  might  receive  entire  forgiveness : 
“Wash  yourselves,  be  clean,  take  away  the  evil  of  your  devices  from  My  eyes : 
cease  to  do  perversely,  learn  to  do  well : seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed, 
judge  for  the  fatherless,  defend  the  widow.  And  then  come,  and  accuse  Me, 
saith  the  Lord : if  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  made  as  white  as  snow : 
and  if  they  be  red  as  crimson,  they  shall  be  white  as  wooL”  + In  the  same 
spirit,  the  Vicar  of  our  Lord  promises  entire  forgiveness,  and  a release  from  the 
temporal  punishment  due  to  sin  after  its  pardon,  to  those  who  with  their  whole 
heart,  and  with  deep  affliction  of  soul  turn  to  God,  and  are  resolved  to  repair 
the  excesses  of  their  past  life  by  contrary  works  of  virtue. 

Whilst  proposing  to  you  spiritual  privileges,  we  cannot  omit  the  expression 
of  our  gratitude  to  God  for  the  merciful  protection  vouchsafed  to  us,  during  the 

♦John  xvii,  17-  1 183-**  b 
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last  few  years,  especially,  against  the  machinations  of  men,  who  for  a time  suc- 
ceeded in  poisoning  the  fountains  of  public  information,  and  secretly  organized 
a formidable  opposition,  which  suddenly  spread  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  vast  country.  “ When  men  rose  up  against  us,  perhaps  they 
would  have  swallowed  us  up  alive.  When  their  fury  was  enkindled  against 
us,  perhaps  the  waters  had  swallowed  us  up.  Our  soul  hath  passed  through  a 
torrent : perhaps  our  soul  had  passed  through  a water  insupportable.  Blessed 
be  the  Lord,  who  hath  not  given  us  to  be  a prey  to  their  teeth.”*  We  owe 
gratitude  to  our  fellow-citizens  likewise,  who  generously  sympathised  with  us,, 
and  maintained  our  rights  despite  of  the  misrepresentation  of  our  religious 
tenets.  Let  it  be  your  care,  brethren,  by  peaceable  and  orderly  conduct,  and 
the  performance  of  every  social  duty,  and  especially  by  your  readiness  to  sup- 
port the  General  and  State  governments  at  every  sacrifice,  to  prove  yourselves 
worthy  of  the  rights  of  free  citizens : " for  so  is  the  will  of  God,  that  by  doing 
well  you  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men : as  free,  and  not  as 
making  liberty  a cloak  for  malice,  but  as  the  servants  of  God.*’f 
The  peaceful  and  conservative  character  of  our  principles,  which  are  adapted 
to  every  form  of  government,  and  every  stale  of  society,  has  been  tested  and 
made  manifest  in  the  great  political  struggles  that  have  agitated  the  country  on 
the  subject  of  domestic  slavery.  Although  history  plainly  testifies  that  the 
Church  has  always  befriended  the  poor  and  laboring  classes,  and  effectually  pro- 
cured the  mitigation  of  the  evils  attached  to  servitude,  until  through  her  mild 
influence  it  passed  away  from  the  nations  of  Europe,  yet  she  has  never  dis- 
turbed established  order,  or  endangered  the  peace  of  society,  by  following  theo- 
ries of  philanthropy.  Faithful  to  the  teaching  and  example  of  the  apostles,  she 
has  always  taught  servants  to  obey  their  masters,  not  serving  to  the  eye  merely, 
but  as  to  Christ,  and  in  His  name  she  commands  masters  to  treat  their  servants 
with  humanity  and  justice,  reminding  them  that  they  also  have  a Master  in 
heaven.  We  have  not,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  modify  our  teaching 
with  a view  of  adapting  it  to  local  circumstances.  Among  us  there  has  been 
no  agitation  on  this  subject.  Our  clergy  have  wisely  abstained  from  all  inter- 
ference with  the  judgment  of  the  faithful,  which  should  be  free  on  all  questions 
of  polity  apd  social  order,  within  the  limits  of  the  doctrine  and  law  of  Christ. 
We  exhort  you,  venerable  brethren,  to  pursue  this  course,  so  becoming  “ the 
ministers  of  Christ  and  dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of  God.”J  Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead.  Leave  to  worldlings  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  political  parti- 
zanship,  the  struggles  for  ascendancy,  and  the  mortifications  of  disappointed 
ambition.  Do  not,  in  any  way,  identify  the  interests  of  our  holy  faith  with  the 
fortunes  of  any  party:  but,  preaching  peace  and  good  will  to  all  mankind, 
study  only  to  win  to  truth  the  deluded  children  of  error,  and  to  merit  the  confi- 
dence of  your  flocks,  so  that,  becoming  all  to  all,  you  may  gain  all  to  Christ. 
Meditate  upon  these  things : be  wholly  in  these  things : that  your  profiting 
may  be  manifest  to  all.  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  to  doctrine : be  earnest 
in  them.  For  in  doing  this  you  shall  save  both  yourselves,  and  those  that  hear 
you.  Now  to  God  and  our  Father  be  glory,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

* Ps.  cxxiii*  -f  I Peter  ii,  16*  J I Cor*  iv,  1. 
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Done  in  Provincial  Council  at  Baltimore,  on  the  ninth  day  of  May,  being  the 
fifth  Sunday  after  Easter,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  MDCCCLVIII. 

•J-  FRANCIS  PATRICK,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 

• • MICHAEL,  Bishop  of  Pittsburg. 

• • JOHN,  Bishop  of  Richmond. 

••JOHN  NEPOMUCENE,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia. 
••JOSUE  MARIA,  Bishop  of  Erie. 

••JAMES  FREDERICK,  Bishop  of  Antigona,  and  Coadjutor 

of  Bishop  of  Philadelphia. 

•J*  JOHN,  Bishop  of  Savannah. 

•f*  PATRICK,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

•j*  AUGUSTIN,  Bishop  of  Danabay  Vicaf  Apostolic  of  Florida. 
DAVID  WHELAN,  Procurator  of  Bishop  of  Wheeling. 

PRAYER  FOR  THE  INCREASE  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

Q,ueen  of  Apostles,  conceived  without  original  stain,  pray  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  to  send  laborers  into  His  harvest. 

Those  who  recite  the  above  prayer  with  Our  Father , Hail  Jttary , and  Gloryy  &c., 
obtain  each  time  an  indulgence  of  one  hundred  days. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  GAINING  THE  JUBILEE  INDULGENCE. 

i 

To  fast  on  one  day,  at  option,  within  the  time  specified. 

To  receive  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Eucharist. 

To  visit  three  churches  appointed  by  the  Ordinary,  or  one  church  three  times,  and 
pray  for  the  unity  of  Christendom. 

To  give  alms  to  the  poor,  and  to  contribute,  as  each  one’s  devotion  may  prompt 
him,  to  the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 

These  pious  works  are  to  be  performed  within  one  month  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Ordinary. 

The  Archbishop  has  appointed  the  month  of  September  for  the  diocese  of  Balti- 
more. In  Baltimore,  the  Metropolitan  church,  and  the  churches  of  St.  Alphonsus 
and  St.  Ignatius  are  to  be  visited,  once.  The  churches  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Patrick, 
and  St.  Dominic,  are  to  be  visited  by  those  who  reside  in  Washington.  Elsewhere 
the  visit  three  times  of  any  parochial  or  other  church  will  suffice.  The  parish  priest 
or  confessor,  may  commute  any  of  the  conditions  that  may  be  impracticable,  except 
confession  and  communion.  Children  not  yet  admitted  to  their  first  communion  can 
obtain  the  indulgence. 


PRAYER  FOR  UNION. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  who  savest  all,  and  wilt  have  none  to  perish,  have  re- 
gard to  the  souls  of  those  who  are  led  astray  by  the  deceits  of  the  devil,  that  reject- 
ing all  errors,  the  hearts  of  those  that  err  may  be  converted,  and  may  return  to  the 
unity  of  Thy  truth,  through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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DEATH  SCENES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  PERSONAGES. 


Nelson,  who,  in  the  arms  of  victory,  encountered  the  grasp  of  death,  pre- 
served to  the  latest  period  of  his  ebbing  life,  the  same  ardent  and  unwearied 
zeal  for  his  country’s  glory  that,  throughout  his  career,  had  characterized  his 
unmatched  achievements.  Repeatedly,  and  with  fretful  impatience,  during 
the  slow  progress  of  his  mortal  agony,  he  demanded  of  his  attendants  “whether 
the  French  admiral  had  struck  his  flag?”  nor  seemed  to  bestow  upon  his  own 
hopeless  condition  a moment’s  consideration,  until  the  glad  tidings  of  triumph 
had  been  made  known  to  him.  The  last  words  of  the  hero  were,  “Anchor, 
Hardy,  anchor!”  the  very  command  which  most  precisely  suited  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  a proof  of  the  tenacity  with  which,  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  grave,  his  unconquered  and  mighty  spirit  embraced  all  the  duties  of  his 
position. 

Desaix,  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  exclaimed : 
“ Go,  tell  the  First  Consul  that  I die  with  the  regret  of  not  having  yet  achieved 
enough  to  entitle  me  to  live  in  the  estimation  of  posterity.” 

The  brave  and  gallant  Due  d’Enghien,  ignominiously  massacred  in  the  ditch 
of  Vincennes,  was  summoned  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  meet  his  fate.  Upon 
observing  the  preparations  for  his  execution,  he  exclaimed.  “ Heaven  be 
praised!  I shall  die  a soldier’s  death!”  Upon  requesting  to  be  allowed  the 
spiritual  ministrations  of  a clergyman,  he  was  greeted  with  the  insulting  reply  : 
“Have  you  a mind  to  die  like  a capuchin?  You  want  a priest!  pshaw,  they 
are  all  in  bed  at  this  time!”  Without  replying  to  this  infamous  speech,  the 
unfortunate  prince  knelt  down,  prayed  fervently  for  a few  moments,  and  then, 
rising,  exclaimed,  “ Let  us  proceed.”  When  they  were  about  to  fire  on  him, 
he  said  to  the  gendarmes  appointed  to  perform  that  duty,  “ Now  then,  my 
friends!”  to  which  an  insolent  and  ferocious  voice  rejoined,  “ You  have  no 
friends  here !”  He  who  uttered  this  brutal  gibe  was  Murat,  who,  when  meet- 
ing, many  years  later,  with  a precisely  similar  fate,  may  have  remembered, 
with  some  feeling  of  compunctious  visiting,  having  been  present  at  the  murder 
of  the  Due  d’Enghien.  “ Spare  my  head,  aim  at  my  heart!”  was  the  ex-king 
of  Naples’  own  dying  request.” 

When  Marshal  Ney  was  awakened  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  by  an  officer 
who  proceeded  to  read  him  his  death-warrant,  in  which  were  enumerated  all 
his  titles,  he  remarked : “ Why  not  rather  simply  say  Michael  Ney,  now  a 
French  soldier,  and  soon  but  a heap  of  dust.”  Having  performed  all  his  reli- 
gious duties,  and  taken  an  affecting  leave  of  his  family,  he  exclaimed,  just  before 
the  moment  of  his  execution,  “ I declare,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  man,  that 
I have  never  been  a traitor  to  my  country.  May  my  death  render  her  happy! 
Long  live  France ! ” Refusing  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged,  he  bared  his  breast, 
gave  the  word  to  fire,  and  fell. 

The  murdered  Due  de  Berri’s  chief  concern,  during  the  last  hours  of  his  life, 
seemed  to  be  how  he  could  bespeak  mercy  for  his  assassin.  To  the  king,  who 
visited  him  on  his  bed  of  death,  he  thus  expressed  himself : “ Let  the  man’s 
life  be  spared,  that  I may  die  in  peace ; it  will  sooth  my  last  moments ! Uncle, 
I implore  you  to  spare  that  man’s  life.” 
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Miscellanea. 

SIMUL  ET  JUCUNDA  ET  IDONEA  DICERE  YITJR. 

MAXIMS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

The  Devil  also  has  his  interest  in  the  world:  he  has  been  allowed  to  set  up  a king- 
dom in  opposition  to  God,  and,  like  all  sovereigns,  he  has  a multitude  of  interests. 
Thus  he  has  agents  everywhere,  active,  diligent,  unseen  spirits,  swarming  in  the 
streets  of  the  cities,  to  push  on  his  interests.  They  canvass  the  laborers  in  the  field. 
They  see  what  they  can  do  with  the  monk  in  his  cloister,  and  the  hermit  in  his  cell. 
Even  in  the  churches,  during  Mass  or  Benediction,  they  are  hard  at  work,  plying 
their  unholy  trade.  Our  fellow  men  also,  by  thousands,  let  themselves  out  to  him  as 
agents;  nay,  numbers  work  in  his  interests  for  nothing;  and,  what  is  more  shocking 
still,  many  do  his  work,  and  almost  fancy  it  is  God’s  work  they  are  doing,  it  looks 
so  good  and  blameless  in  their  eyes.  How  many  Catholics  oppose  good  things,  or 
criticise  good  persons;  yet  they  would  never  consent  to  be  the  devil’s  agents  if  they 
really  knew  what  they  were  about.  These  interests  of  the  devil  are  very  various. 
To  cause  mortal  sin,  to  persuade  to  venial  sin,  to  hinder  grace,  to  prevent  contrition, 
to  keep  back  from  sacraments,  to  promote  lukewarmness,  to  bring  holy  people  and 
bishops  and  religious  orders  into  disrepute,  and  to  stand  in  the  way  of  vocations,  to 
spread  gossip,  to  distract  people  at  prayer,  to  make  men  fall  in  love  with  the  frivoli- 
ties and  fashions  of  the  world,  to  get  men  to  spend  money  on  comforts,  furniture, 
jewels,  nick-nacks,  parrots,  old  china,  fine  dress,  instead  of  on  the  poor  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  induce  Catholics  to  worship  people,  and  put  their  trust  in  princes,  and 
fawn  upon  political  parties  in  power,  to  make  them  full  criticism  of  each  other,  and 
quick  as  children  to  take  scandal,  to  diminish  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  to 
make  people  fancy  divine  love  is  an  enthusiasm  and  an  indiscretion;  these  are  the 
chief  interests  of  the  devil.  It  is  amazing  with  what  energy  he  works  at  them,  and 
with  what  consummate  craft  and  dreadful  ability  he  advances  them  in  the  world.  It 
would  be  a thing  to  admire,  if  it  did  not  make  us  afraid  for  our  own  souls,  and  if  all 
things  which  are  against  God  were  not  simply  abominable  and  to  be  hated.  The 
dark  enemy  of  the  Creator  is  mysteriously  allowed  a marvellous  share  of  success  in 
that  creation  which  the  All  Holy  once  looked  down  upon,  and  blessed  in  His 
unspeakable  complacency.  Men’s  interests  put  the  interest  of  Jesus  one  side,  partly 
as  troublesome,  more  often  as  insignificant.  The  devil’s  interests  are  directly  opposed 
to  those  of  Jesus,  and  where  they  are  successful,  either  debase  them,  or  kill  them 
altogether. — Faber. 

Love  op  Life. — What  a native  clinging  of  mankind  to  this  poor  life  there 
must  be — what  an  inextinguishable  sweetness  in  the  mere  fact  of  existence, 
or,  at  least,  what  a dread  of  the  hour  of  dissolution,  which  millions  of  human 
beings  placed  in  circumstances  which  many  of  their  fellow  creatures  regard  as  in- 
sufferably wretched,  yet  pursue  their  weary  journey  faithfully  to  its  natural  end, 
grudging  to  lose  the  smallest  inch  ! Watch  a poor  old  man,  in  rags,  slowly  dragging 
himself  along  in  a mean  street,  as  if  every  step  was  a pain.  His  life  has  been  one  of 
toil  and  hardship,  and  now  he  may  be  wifeless,  friendless,  and  a beggar.  What 
makes  that  man  hold  on  any  longer  to  existence  at  all  ? Is  it  any  remnant  of  positive 
pleasure  he  still  contrives  to  extract  from  it— the  pleasure  of  talking  twaddle  to  peo- 
ple who  will  listen  to  him,  of  looking  about  him  at  children  playing,  of  peering  into 
doors  as  he  passes;  is  it  fear  and  a calculation  of  chances,  or  is  it  the  mere  imbecility 
of  habit?  Who  can  tell? 
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The  Central  Sun. — All  scientific  men  have  maintained  that  there  must  be  a cen- 
tral point,  if  not  a central  sun,  around  which  the  whole  universe  revolves.  Maed- 
ler,  who  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  astronomers  ever  known,  has  given 
this  subject  his  special  attention;  and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Aloyane, 
the  principal  star  in  the  group,  known  as  Pleiades,  now  occupies  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  is  at  present  the  grand  central  sun  around  which  the  whole  starry 
universe  revolves.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  astronomical 
announcements  ever  made,  though  it  is  very  likely  that,  but  for  the  eminent  scientific 
position  of  the  author,  it  would  be  treated  as  visionary.  Another  interesting  state- 
ment in  this  connection  is  made  by  Mr.  Thompson,  one  of  the  physicists,  who, 
with  Carnot,  Soule,  M£yer,  and  others,  has  largely  contributed  towards  establishing 
the  relations  between  heat  and  mechanical  force,  and  who  has  extended  his  researches 
to  the  heat  emitted  by  the  sun;  which  heat,  he  observes,  corresponds  to  the  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  force,  which,  in  the  space  of  about  100  years,  is  equivalent  to 
the  whole  active  force  required  to  produce  the  movement  of  all  the  planets. 

Annoyances  of  Debt. — “ How  it  haunts  a man  from  pillar  to  post — lurking  in 
his  breakfast  cup — poisoning  his  dinner — embitters  his  tea ! — now  it  stalks  from  him 
like  a living,  moving  skeleton,  seeming  to  announce  his  presence  by  recounting  the 
amount  of  liabilities.  How  it  poisons  his  domestic  joys,  by  introducing  its  infernal 
‘ balance  * into  the  calculation  of  madam  respecting  the  price  of  a new  carpet,  or  a 
new  dress!  How  it  hinders  dreamy  plans  for  speculations  and  accumulations. 
Botheration ! how  it  hampers  useless  energies,  cripples  resolutions  too  good  to  be 
fulfilled.  At  bed  and  board,  by  night  or  day,  in  joy  or  grief,  in  health  or  sickness, 
at  home  or  abroad — debt,  grim,  gaunt  and  shadowy,  falls  as  an  incumbrance.  As 
no  presence  is  too  sacred,  no  ground  is  too  holy  to  deter  the  memory  of  4 bills  and 
notes  payable  ’ from  taking  immediate  possession,  so  no  record  is  so  enlivening,  no 
reminiscence  more  delicious  than  the  consciousness  that  debt  has  fallen  like  a January 
morning,  twenty-nine  degrees  below  zero.” 

A Nation’s  True  Glory. — The  most  substantial  glory  of  a country  is  its  vir- 
tuous great  men;  its  prosperity  will  depend  on  its  docility  to  learn  from  their  exam- 
ple. That  nation  is  fated  to  ignominy  and  servitude,  for  which  such  men  have  lived 
in  vain.  Power  may  be  seized  by  a nation  that  is  yet  barbarous,  and  wealth  may  be 
enjoyed  by  one  that  it  finds  or  rerjders  sordid;  the  one  is  the  gift  and  sport  of  acci- 
dent, and  the  other  is  the  sport  of  power.  Both  are  mutable,  and  have  passed  away 
without  leaving  behind  them  any  other  memorial  than  ruins  that  offend  taste,  and 
traditions  that  baffle  conjecture.  But  the  glory  of  Greece  is  imperishable,  or  will 
last  as  long  as  learning  itself,  which  is  its  monument;  it  strikes  an  everlasting  root, 
and  leaves  perennial  blossoms  on  its  grave. 

St.  Francis  of  Sales  was  often  reproved  by  his  friends,  because  they  did  not 
approve  of  his  manner  of  going  on;  they  used  to  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  defend 
himself  with  more  ardor  from  the  calumnies  of  evil-minded  people,  and-to  maintain 
his  dignity:  on  which  occasions  he  used  to  answer,  that  mildness  ought  to  be  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  bishops;  and  that,  therefore,  though  the  world  and  self- 
love  might  establish  maxims  of  another  kind,  he  at  least  would  not  adopt  them,  be- 
cause they  were  contrary  to  those  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  he  had  always  deemed 
it  a glory  to  conform  himself. 

We  want  no  poets  or  logicians  or  metaphysicians  to  govern  us:  we  want  practical 
men,  honest  men,  continent  men,  unambitious  men;  fearful  to  solicit  a trust,  slow  to 
accept,  and  resolute  never  to  betray  one.  Experimentalists  may  be  the  best  philoso- 
phers; they  are  always  the  worst  politicians.  Teach  people  their  duties,  and  they 
will  know  their  interests.  Change  as  little  as  possible,  and  correct  as  much. — Laudor. 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  HISTORY. 

Death-bed  of  Henry  YIII. — The  termination  of  Henry  VIII  *a  existence  had 
much  in  it,  which  resembled  the  death  of  Herod  and  Tiberius.  As  with  the  Jewish 
and  the  Roman  tyrants,  his  body  had  become,  from  his  excesses,  one  mass  of  foul 
disease  and  putrid  corruption,  and  like  Herod,  Henry  was  committing  murder  as  he 
lay  on  his  death  bed.  Herod,  it  is  well  known,  beside  having  his  son  executed  five 
days  before  he  expired,  ordered  that  the  principal  men  of  the  Hebrew  nation  should 
be  enclosed  in  the  Hippodrome,  and  that,  while  he  was  giving  up  the  ghost,  they 
should  be  slaughtered,  to  ensure  a general  lamentation  among  his  people  when  he 
was  dead.  How  nearly  similar  was  the  conduct  of  Henry.  Nine  days  before  he 
breathed  his  last,  he  caused  the  barbarous  execution  of  his  relative,  the  gallant,  gentle, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  who  ranks  among  the  last  ornaments  of  England’s  chivalry,  and 
the  first  of  her  poets.  The  charge  against  Surrey  was  that  he  had  quartered  on  his 
shield  (as  he  had  a perfect  right  to  do)  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  On  the 
same  accusation,  Surrey’s  father,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  first  man  in  the  realm, 
was  speedily  attainted  by  an  obsequious  parliament,  and  the  tyrant,  while  at  the 
verge  of  his  mortal  agony,  on  the  morning  of  his  last  day,  issued  orders  that  the 
aged  duke  should  be  beheaded.  Providence,  however,  interfered  to  prevent  both  the 
ancient  and  the  more  modern  accumulation  of  atrocity.  The  prisoners  of  the  Hip- 
podrome, and  the  inmate  in  the  Tower,  were  alike  rescued  by  the  deaths  of  their  re* 
spective  oppressors.  The  actual  demise  of  Henry  occurred  thus.  The  king  had 
lain  for  some  time  in  mortal  sickness,  apparently  unconscious  and  regardless  of  his 
immediate  danger,  but  for  several  days  all  those  near  him  plajply  saw  his  end  ap- 
proaching. He  was  become  so  froward  and  fierce,  that  no  one  durst  inform  him  of 
his  condition;  and  as  some  persons  during  this  reign  had  suffered  as  traitors  for  fore- 
telling the  king’s  death,  every  one  was  afraid  lest,  in  the  transports  of  his  fury,  he 
might,  on  this  pretence,  punish  capitally  the  author  of  such  friendly  intelligence. 
At  last  Sir  Anthony  Denny  ventured  to  disclose  to  hijn  the  fatal  secret,  exhorting 
him  to  prepare  for  the  fate  which  was  awaiting  him,  and  advised  him  to  send  for 
Archbishop  Cranmer.  He  heard  the  announcement  with  courage,  though  rather 
impatiently,  and  said,  “ There  is  time  enough  yet,  let  me  sleep  awhile.”  When  he 
awoke  he  felt  the  giasp  of  death  upon  him;  there  was  an  end  to  further  delay.  *•  Y 
will  have  Cranmer  now,”  groaned  the  wretch;  “ send  a messenger  for  him.”  When 
Cranmer  came  the  king  was  speechless,  but  evidently  still  retained  his  senses.  What 
a fearful  sight  it  must  have  been  for  the  archbishop  to  contemplate.  There  was  his 
own  work  before  him — the  monarch  whom  he  had  served  in  all  his  lust  and  cruelty, 
whose  blackest  sins  he  had  suggested,  or,  at  least,  sustained  with  heavenly  shew — 
there  he  was,  his  regal  patron,  an  object  of  horror,  as  the  hand  of  God  fell  upon 
him.  Unvarying  prosperity  had  attended  Henry  while  living;  his  cup  of  vicious 
desires  had  overflowed  the  brim;  all  he  wished  he  had,  and  yet  look  at  him  dying! 
The  peasant,  nay,  the  meanest  of  mankind — the  very  beggar  whose  soul  might  per- 
haps have  to  wing  its  flight  from  a dunghill — would  have  shrunk  in  terror  from  such 
royalty,  coupled  with  such  conclusion.  No  doubt  Cranmer  stood  aghast  at  the 
spectacle.  The  prelate  implored  the  king  to  give  some  sign  of  his  dying  in  the  faith 
of  Christ:  it  is  said  that  he  squeezed  the  archbishop’s  hand,  but  even  this  is  a mat- 
ter of  doubt:  he  expired  just  as  the  exhortation  fell  from  Cranmer’s  lips.  And  this 
was  the  end  of  a king,  who  had  indeed  never  spared  man  in  his  anger,  nor  woman 
in  his  lust.  He  died  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-eighth  of  his 
reign:  his  life  had  been  to  himself  one  undeviating  course  of  good  fortune,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fearful  consideration  that  crimes  such  as  his  are  too 
heavy  to  meet  with  any  earthly  retribution.  By  his  will  Henry  VIII  left  money  for 
masses  to  be  said  for  delivering  his  soul  from  purgatory. 
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Calvert’s  Treaty  with  the  Indians. — Under  the  grant  of  the  crown  to  his 
brother,  Calvert  was  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  soil,  according  to  the  laws  of  na- 
tions; but  he  deemed  it  just  and  prudent  to  purchase  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to  their 
country,  and  gave  them  some  English  cloth,  axes,  hoes  and  knives,  in  return  for 
which  they  granted  him  about  thirty  miles  of  territory,  which  he  called  “ Augusta 
Carolina,”  afterwards  the  county  of  St.  Mary’s.  The  Indians  further  agreed  to  give 
up  to  the  settlers,  for  their  immediate  accommodation,  one-half  of  their  village,  and 
corn  grounds  which  they  had  already  commenced  to  plant,  reserving  the  other  part 
for  their  own  use  until  the  harvest  should  be  gathered,  when  the  whole  of  the  pur- 
chased territory  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the  whites.  In  fulfilment  of  this  provision, 
the  natives  who  dwelt  in  that  part  of  the  village  allotted  to  the  colonists,  at  once 
freely  removed  from  their  dwellings  and  took  up  their  residence  for  the  present  in  the  x 
huts  of  their  brethren.  In  conclusion,  the  pilgrims  and  the  Indians  mutually  pro- 
mised each  other  to  live  together  in  peace  and  friendship,  and  that  if  an  injury  should 
happen  to  be  done  on  either  part,  full  satisfaction  should  be  made  for  the  wrong. 
Such  were  the  principal  features  of  this  honorable  treaty;  and  “ thus,”  says  one  of 
the  colonists,  writing  in  the  ensuing  year  an  account  of  the  settlement,  “upon  the 
27th  day  of  March,  Anno  Domini  1634,  the  governor  look  possession  of  the  place 
and  named  the  town  St.  Marie’s.” 

This  important  event  may  be  considered  as  the  date  of  the  actual  settlement  of  the 
colony;  although  it  would  seem  from  the  solemnities  on  the  island  of  St.  Clement, 
that  the  pilgrims  intended  on  that  occasion,  being  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  to 
take  formal  possession  of  the  province  of  Maryland.  Fair  and  beautiful  was  the 
origin  of  the  State.  No  wrong  or  injustice  towards  the  native,  stained  the  hands  of 
its  founders;  no  persecuting  domination  or  exclusive  franchise  was  reared  upon  its 
shores;  but  around  the  rough  hewn  cross  on  the  island  of  St.  Clement,  gathered  the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  hand  in  hand,  friends  and  brothers,  equal  in  civil  rights 
and  secure  alike  in  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  either  creed.  It  was  a day,  whose 
memory  should  make  the  Maryland  heart  bound  with  pride  and  pleasure. 

On  the  next  day,  the  Ark  and  the  two  pinnaces  arrived  at  St.  Mary’s  with  the 
colonists.  The  simple  natives  were  filled  with  wonder  at  the  size  of  the  vessels  and  • 
at  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  which  they  fired  to  commemorate  their  happy  arrival 
"tit  the  end  of  their  wanderings.  * 

The  new  settlement  was  visited  by  Gov.  Harvey  of  Virginia.  Gov.  Calvert 
received  him  with  great  ceremony,  and  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  neigh- 
boring chiefs,  gave  him  a banquet  on  board  his  ship,  to  which  be  also  invited  them. 
The  king  of  Patuxent  was  particularly  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  to  do  him  honor, 
he  was  seated  between  the  two  governors  at  table.  An  Indian,  one  of  his  subjects, 
coming  into  the  cabin  of  the  ship,  and  perceiving  his  prince  thus  seated,  immediately 
suspected  that  some  evil  design  was  meditated  against  him;  nothing  but  the  repeated 
assurances  of  the  chief  himself  could  prevent  him  from  leaping  overboard  to  carry 
the  alarm  to  shore,  which  might  have  been  productive  of  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
However,  when  the  feast  was  over  and  the  king  about  to  depart,  he  addressed  the 
surrounding  Indians  and  said:  “ I love  the  English  so  well,  that  if  they  should  go 
about  to  kill  me,  and  I had  so  much  breath  as  to  speak,  I would  command  the  peo- 
ple not  to  avenge  my  death;  for  I know  they  would  do  no  such  thing,  except  it  were 
through  my  own  fault.”  Nothing  could  prove  more  plainly  than  this  little  incident, 
how  firmly  knit  was  the  friendship  between  the  two  races,  and  how  different  was  the 
conduct  of  the  settlers  of- Maryland,  towards  the  natives,  from  that  which  character- 
ized the  people  of  many  other  colonies.  These  kindly  feelings  were  much  strength- 
ened by  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  who  immediately  began  to  teach  and  instruct 
the  Indians. — JWcSherry’s  History  qf  Maryland. 
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HALF  HOURS  OF  RELAXATION. 

Lord  Erskine. — “A  friend  of  mine, ” said  Erskine,  “ was  suffering  from  a con- 
tinual wakefulness;  and  various  methods  were  tried  to  send  him  to  sleep,  but  in  vain. 
At  last  his  physicians  resorted  to  an  experiment  which  succeeded  perfectly;  they 
dressed  him  in  a watchman’s  coat,  put  a lantern  into  his  hand,  and  placed  him  in  a 
sentry-box,  and — he  was  asleep  in  ten  minutes.” 

To  all  letters,  soliciting  his  “ subscription  ” to  anything,  Erskine  had  a regular 
form  of  reply,  viz:  “ Sir,  I feel  much  honored  by  your  application  to  me,  and  I beg 
to  subscribe  ” — here  the  reader  had  to  turn  over  the  leaf — “ myself  your  very  obedi- 
ent servant,”  &c. 

Erskine  used  to  say  that  when  the  hour  came  that  all  the  secrets  should  be  revealed, 
we  should  know  the  reason  why — shoes  are  always  made  too  tight. 

When  he  had  a house  at  Hampstead,  he  entertained  the  very  best  company.  I 
have  dined  there  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, — the  only  time  I ever  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  his  royal  highness.  On  that  occasion  the  Prince  was  very  agreeable  and 
familiar.  Among  other  anecdotes  which  he  told  us  of  Lord  Thurlow,  1 remember 
these  two.  The  first  was:  Thurlow  once  said  to  the  Prince,  “ Sir,  your  father  will 
continue  to  be  a popular  King  as  long  as  he  continues  to  go  to  church  every  Sunday, 
and  to  be  faithful  to  that  ugly  woman,  your  mother;  but,  you,  sir,  will  never  be 
popular.” — Rogers, 

Extraordinary  Will. — Mr.  John  Langley,  an  Englishman  who  settled  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  died,  left  the  following  extraordinary  will: 

1,  John  Langley,  born  at  Wincanton,  in  Somersetshire,  and  settled  in  Ireland  in 
the  year  1651,  now  in  my  right  mind  and  wits,  do  make  my  will  in  my  own  hand- 
writing. I do  leave  all  my  house,  goods,  and  farm  of  Black  Kettle,  of  253  acres,  to 
my  son,  commonly  called  stubborn  Jack,  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever,  provided  he 
marries  a Protestant,  but  not  Alice  Kendrick,  who  called  me  “ Oliver’s  whelp.”  My 
new  buckskin  breeches,  and  my  silver  tobacco  stopper,  with  J.  L.  on  the  top,  I give 
to  Richard  Richards,  my  comrade,  who  helped  me  off  at  the  storming  of  Clonmell, 
when  I was  shot  through  the  leg.  My  said  son,  John,  shall  keep  my  body  above 
ground  six  days  and  six  nights  after  I am  dead;  and  Grace  Kendrick  shall  lay  me  out, 
who  shall  have,  for  so  doing,  five'  shillings.  My  body  shall  be  put  upon  the  oak 
table,  in  the  brown  room,  and  fifty  Irishmen  shall  be  invited  to  my  wake,  and  every 
one  shall  have  two  quarts  of  the  best  acquavitae,  and  each  one  skien,  dish,  and  knife 
before  him;  and  when  the  liquor  is  out,  nail  up  the  coffin  and  commit  me  to  the 
earth,  whence  I came.  This  is  my  will;  witness  my  hand  this  3d  of  March,  1674. 

A Duel  between  Knights  of  the  Shears. — A curious  duel  has  just  taken  place 
near  the  town  of  Rander,  in  Denmark.  The  combatants  were  two  journeymen 
tailors,  who,  after  quarrelling  over  their  cups,  determined  to  settle  the  dispute  in  a 
gentleman-like  manner.  As  no  pistols  were  at  hand,  they  procured  two  muskets, 
which  were  loaded,  and  the  distance  was  fixed  at  60  paces.  The  party  considered 
the  aggrieved  party  fired  first,  and  his  opponent  fell  to  the  ground.  The  former, 
thinking  he  had  killed  his  man,  took  to  his  heels,  when  the  latter,  who  had  merely 
fallen  from  fright  at  the  report,  jumped  up  and  ran  after  him,  calling  on  him  to  stop, 
as  he  had  a right  to  have  his  shot  also.  Both  were  shortly  after  arrested,  and  the 
muskets  confiscated. 

“ Sedley,”  said  Charles  II,  M look  me  out  a man  that  can’t  be  corrupted;  I have 
sent  three  treasurers  to  the  North,  and  they  have  all  turned  thieves.”  “Well,  your 
Majesty,  I will  recommend  Mivert.”  “ Mivert!”  said  Charles,  “ why,  Mivert  is  a 
thief  already.”  Therefore  he  cannot  be  corrupted,  said  Sedley. 
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A stranger  riding  along  the  road  observed  that  the  milestones  were  turned  in  a 
particular  way,  not  facing  the  road,  but  rather  averted  from  it.  He  turned  to  a 
countryman  and  inquired  the  reason.  “ God  bless  you,  sir,”  replied  the  man,  “ the 
wind  is  so  strong  sometimes  in  these  parts,  that  if  we  wern’t  to  turn  the  backs  of  the 
milestones  to  it,  the  fingers  would  be  blown  off  them  clear  and  clean.” 

Punch  concluded  a notice  on  the  Cobden  and  Palmerston  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  American  question  in  the  following  version  of : 

Yankee  Doodle. — “ Yankee  Doodle,  do  not  frown, 

Though  you’re  brisk  and  bony; 

The  jewels  in  Victoria’s  crown 
Ain’t  paste  or  macaroni. 

London  is  a pretty  town, 

So  is  Philadelphy; 

You  shall  have  a sugar  plum, 

And  I’ll  have  one  myselfy.”  * ' 

A Seaman  having  his  leg  shattered  by  a ball  during  an  engagement,  underwent 
amputation  with  the  greatest  indifference  to  pain.  When  the  limb  was  off,  it  was  of 
course  immediately  thrown  overboard,  upon  which  Jack  called  out  to  the  man  who 
had  performed  the  last  office  for  his  departed  leg:  “ I’ll  complain  of  you  to  the  cap* 
tain.  Although  you  were  ordered  to  throw  my  leg  overboard,  you  had  no  right  to 
throw  my  shoe  with  it !” 

“My  son,  what  did  you  bite  your  brother  for?  Now  I shall  have  to  whip  you. 
Don’t  you  remember  the  * Golden  Rule  ’ I taught  you  ? If  you  wouldn’t  like  to  have 
your  brother  bite  you , you  shouldn’t  bite  him.”  “ Ho,  mother — get  out  with  your 
whipping!  Remember  the  ‘Golden  Rule’  yourself.  If  you  wouldn’t  like  me  to 
whip  you , ’taint  right  for  you  to  whip  me  /” 

The  Postmaster  Puzzled. — The  Postmaster  of  Philadelphia  was  lately  puzzled 
as  the  delivery  of  a mysterious  letter  in  the  office  addressed  to  “ The  Finest  Lady  in 
Pennsylvania.”  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  opened  by  a Clerk  in  the  Dead  Letter  Office. 
Would  it  not*  be  advisable  to  appoint  a committee  of  “ fine  ladies  ” to  examine  and 
report  ? 

Some  one  one  says  that  dogs  bark  with  such  zeal  when  we  enter  their  master’s 
yard,  that  one  would  suppose  they  owned  the  premises,  and  that  their  master  was 
only  a boarder. 

We  lately  heard  of  a housemaid  who,  about  to  leave  a family  rather  unexpectedly, 
and  urged  to  give  a reason  for  it,  simply  said:  “ I can’t  stay,  the  young  ladies  speak 
such  bad  grammar.” 

“ Ma,  what  is  hush  ?”  asked  a little  boy  “ Why,  dear,  do  you  ask  ?”  “ Because 
I asked  sister  Jane  what  made  her  new  dress  stick  out  so  all  around,  like  a hoop,  and 
she  said  hush!” 

A gentleman  taking  an  apartment,  said  to  the  landlady,  “ I assure  you,  madam, 
I never  left  a lodging  but  my  landlady  shed  tears.”  “I  hope,  sir,”  said  she,  “it 
was  not  because  you  went  away  without  paying.” 

“ I say,  Mick,  what  sort  of  potatoes  are  those  you  are  planting?”  “ Raw  ones, 
to  be  sure — your  honor  wouldn’t  be  thinking  I would  plant  boiled  ones.” 

A knavish  attorney  asked  a very  worthy  gentleman  what  was  honesty?  “What 
is  that  to  you  ?”  said  he;  “ meddle  with  those  things  that  concern  you.” 
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1.  Rome:  Its  Churches,  its  Charities  and  its  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  ti. 

Neligan , LL.D.,  A.  M.  New  York:  Edward  Dunigan  & Brother.  Baltimore* 

Murphy  & Co. 

A month  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  noticing  a work  on  Rome;  again  we  are  called 
to  perform  the  same  agreeable  task.  Mr.  Maguire,  in  his  admirable  work,  has  placed 
before  us  Rome,  under  the  government  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  has  endeavored 
to  familiarize  us  with  the  happy  fruits  which  flow  from  her  numerous  educational 
and  benevolent  institutions,  while  Father  Neligan  has  given  us  rather  a history  of 
the  Eternal  City  and  of  the  many  noble  monuments  of  religion  and  charity  with 
which  it  abounds.  His  work  is,  therefore,  a band-book:  a most  interesting  guide  to 
travelers  who  visit  Rome. 

Rome  having  always  been  the  great  centre  of  Catholicity,  has  ever  been  dear  to 
the  Catholic  heart.  A visit  to  this  city,  in  good  old  Catholic  times,  was  regarded  as 
an  extraordinary  favor,  and  was  performed  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a pilgrimage. 
But  in  these  days  of  unbelief,  a journey  to  Rome  is  looked  upon  as  a part  of  the 
routine  of  fashionable  life.  Often,  as  the  author  of  this  excellent  book  well  observes, 
useless  to  those  who  undertake  it,  and  sometimes  fraught  with  danger.  The  guide 
books  which  are  composed  for  travelers,  as  a general  principle,  throw  religion  in  the 
shade  and  direct  the  attention  of  the  visitor  to  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  monuments, 
or  their  connection  with  classical  literature,  and  the  institutions  of  Rome  are  viewed 
under  merely  a human  aspect.  Father  Neligan,  during  his  several  visits  to  Rome, 
experienced  this  want  of  a proper  guide,  at  least  for  the  English-speaking  Catholics 
visiting  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world,  and  entered  earnestly  on  the  task  of 
supplying  the  deficiency.  The  book  before  us  is  the  result  of  his  labor.  It  contains 
not  only  a minute  description,  but  also  an  accurate  history  of  the  various  monu- 
ments of  art,  the  churches  and  benevolent  and  literary  institutions  that  adorn  the 
Eternal  City.  Indeed,  after  a careful  perusal  of  Father  Neligan *s  book,  the  reader 
will  have  acquired  far  more  information,  and  know  more  of  Rome,  than  thousands 
of  those  who  have  visited  the  city.  We  earnestly  commend  it  to  our  readers. 

2.  Silva;  or,  the  Triumph  of  Virtue.  By  the  author  of  Lorenzo.  Translated  by 

a Sister  of  Charity.  Baltimore:  Murphy  & Co. 

An  admirable  little  book  for  the  young,  and  one  which  we  would  like  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  every  Catholic  youth  in  the  country.  From  the  amiable  character  of  Silva, 
they  will  learn  that  in  religion  alone  they  will  find  the  antidote  to  vice;  that  in  the 
practice  of  virtue  alone  they  will  be  enabled  to  triumph  over  the  many  temptations 
and  trials  to  which  they  will  be  exposed  in  life. 

Parents  are  under  many  obligations  to  the  good  Sister,  to  whose  zeal  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth  they  owe  the  translation.  We  trust  they  will  appreciate  her 
labors.  May  the  prayer  which  she  breathes  forth  in  the  preface  be  realized:  That 
the  “ little  book  may  be  found  an  auxiliary  in  diffusing  the  sweet  odor  of  virtue 
among  the  Catholic  youth  of  the  country,  and  in  teaching  them  to  prize  more  highly 
the  precepts  of  their  holy  faith.” 

3.  Martha;  or,  the  Hospital  Sister.  Baltimore:  Murphy  & Co. 

Another  excellent  little  book  from  the  same  publishers.  It  presents  to  our  contem- 
plation the  life  of  one  of  those  angelic  ladies,  whose  heroic  conduct  in  serving  the 
sick  and  the  afflicted,  has  been  the  theme  of  admiration  in  every  land — the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  Ernestine,  the  heroine,  was  born  of  infidel  parents,  and  was  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  faith  by  a singular  interposition  of  heaven.  She  forsakes  the 
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world  and  enters  a convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  for  a long  series  of  years 
she  is  found  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  the  afflicted— on  the  field  of  battle,  and  in 
the  civil  and  military  hospitals,  like  a ministering  angel,  bearing  relief  to  suffering 
humanity. 

In  one  of  her  errands  of  charity  on  the  battle-field,  during  the  siege  of  Antwerp, 
she  discovered  her  own  father,  wounded  and  in  a dying  condition.  ' With  a heart 
burning  with  the  most  tender  affection,  she  has  him  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  and 
has  the  happiness  of  seeing  him  converted  to  Christianity  and  of  breathing  his  last 
in  her  arms. 

To  all,  but  especially  to  the  young,  it  will  impart  many  lessons  of  interest  and  in- 
struction. 

4.  Italian  Legends  and  Sketches.  By  J.  W.  Cummings , D.  D.  N.  York:  Ed- 
ward Dunigan  & Brother.  Baltimore:  Murphy  & Co. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  readable  book  that  has  been  issued  from  the  Catholic 
press  for  some  years.  It  starts  with  a deep  vein  of  interest,  which  is  kept  up  to  the 
end.  With  facts  and  truthful  descriptions  are  blended  the  marvelous  and  wonderful* 
but  even  in  those  portions  which  are  purely  fictions,  the  moral  conveyed  is  so 
striking,  that  the  mind  is  forcibly  impressed  with  a deep  reverence  for  virtue  and  a 
hatred  for  vice. 

In  these  days,  when  the  reading  of  serious — we  had  almost  said  useful— works  is  a 
task  from  which  the  vast  majority  even  of  the  Catholic  community  shrink  with  a spe- 
cies of  fear  and  trembling,  it  is  gratifying  to  witness  the  production  of  works  which, 
while  they  minister  to  the  prevailing  taste,  tend  to  improve  the  moral  faculties,  and 
turn  the  mind  in  the  direction  of  virtue.  Since  we  must  have  light  reading,  we  are 
glad  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  one  so  competent  for  the  task  as  Dr.  Cum- 
mings; and  on  account  of  the  very  great  interest  we  have  derived  from  the  perusal 
of  the  work  before  us — an  interest  which  will  be  shared  by  every  reader — we  hope 
it  will  not  be  the  last  of  similar  productions  from  his  gifted  pen. 

5.  Mary,  the  Morning  Star;  or,  a Model  of  Interior  Life.  From  the  Rev. 
John  Groups  Interieur  de  Marie.  Translated  from  the  French  by  a member  of  the 
Ursuline  Community.  Philadelphia:  H.  McGrath.  Baltimore:  Murphy  &,  Co. 

We  have  been  much  edified  in  perusing  this  excellent  little  book,  and  take  great 
pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  Catholics  generally  as  a work  well  calculated  to  in- 
spire devotion  and  enkindle  in  the  heart  renewed  sentiments  of  love  and  affection  for 
the  Mother  of  God. 

6.  Cornell’s  First  Steps  in  Geography.  By  S.  S.  Cornell . New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton & Co.  Baltimore:  Murphy  & Co. 

From  a cursory  glance,  we  are  much  pleased  with  this  little  work  and  consider  it 
admirably  adapted  to  the  class  of  learners  for  which  it  is  designed.  In  its  arrange- 
ment and  general  matter  of  contents,  it  is  superior  to  any  other  elementary  geography 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

7.  The  Guardian,  published  in  Louisville;  The  Monitor,  published  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

We  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  these  new  journals;  and  while  we  con- 
gratulate the  Catholics  of  Kentucky  and  California  on  this  accession  to  the  number 
of  Catholic  journals  in  the  country,  we  hope,  earnestly  and  fervently,  that  they  may 
be  sustained  with  a zeal  worthy  of  the  high  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  called 
into  being. 

Books  Received. — New  American  Cyclopaedia , Yol  II.  New  York:  Appleton  & 
Co.  We  would  take  great  pleasure  in  noticing  this  work  in  a manner  commensurate 

with  its  importance,  if  furnished  with  the  first  volume . Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse . x 

Boston:  P.  Donahoe. 
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Foreign. — The  London  Catholic  Publishing  and  Bookselling  Company ; Capital 
<£40,000,  in  40,000  shares  at  £1  each.  We  have  on  a former  occasion  briefly  no- 
ticed the  formation  of  this  grand  and  noble  enterprise  for  the  dissemination  of  Catho- 
lic literature.  It  is  now  our  gratifying  task  to  record  the  fact  that  it  has  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  its  first  difficulties,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a permanent  insti- 
tution. The  moment  the  prospectus  of  the  company  appeared,  the  enterprise  met 
with  the  most  friendly  encouragement  from  the  Catholic  press,  and  the  most  cordial 
approbation  of  the  clergy  generally  and  many  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Catho- 
lic laity  of  England  and  Ireland.  They  hailed  the  organization  as  one  of  the  most 
important  movements  of  our  day  towards  stemming  the  torrent  of  pernicious  and 
anti-Catholic  publications,  and  of  disseminating  truth  and  diffusing  among  the  people 
a wholesome  Catholic  literature.  Coming  to  us  thus  highly  endorsed,  both  as  to  its 
object  and  its  organization,  this  company  commends  itself  seriously  to  the  attention 
of  the  Catholics  of  this  country. 

Already  it  numbers  oyer  eight  hundred  share-holders,  embracing  persons  from 
every  position  in  life.  The  company  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Charles  Dol- 
man, the  eminent  and  well-known  Catholic  publisher  of  London,  who  has  transferred 
to  it  his  extensive  and  valuable  publications.  Mr.  Dolman’s  experience  and  well- 
known  reputation,  as  amongst  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  Catholic  publishers,  is 
well  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  and  insure  success. 

Not  only  in  England  has  this  enterprise  met  with  encouragement,  but  also  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic;  and  in  this  connection  we  are  happy  to  record  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral of  the  bishops  of  the  Ninth  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore,  lately  held  in  this 
city,  have  subscribed  for  stock  in  this  company,  an  earnest  of  their  desire  to  further 
its  laudable  object  and  of  their  confidence  in  its  success. 

At  an  early  day  we  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  a more  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  design  and  the  operations  of  this  company;  in  the  meantime  we  would 
briefly  state,  that  by  its  charter  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  £40,000  or 
$200,000  in  our  currency,  divided  into  40,000  shares  at  £1  or  $5  each — one-half  to 
be  paid  on  making  application  for  the  shares,  the  balance  in  three  months;  thus  af- 
fording to  all  classes  an  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  laudable  purposes  of  the 
organization,  and  of  sharing  the  profits  of  the  investment,  while  no  stockholder  is 
held  liable  beyond  the  amount  of  his  shares. 

It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  our  own  worthy  publishers,  Messrs.  John 
Murphy  & Co.,  have  been  appointed  agents  for  the  company  in  the  United  States, 
and  are  prepared  to  receive  the  names  of  all  who  may  wish  to  subscribe  for  stock. 

A new  Catholic  monthly  magazine,  called  The  Literary  Cabinet , has  been  recently 
started  in  London,  under  the  direction,  we  believe,  of  the  Catholic  Publishing  and 
Bookselliug  Company.  It  is  a periodical  to  occupy  a place  between  the  Lamp  and 
the  Rambler,  and  is  well  spoken  off  by  the  English  papers. 

Among  the  works  which  have  appeared  abroad  since  our  last  number,  is  one 
which,  though  in  form  merely  a criticism  on  the  political  doctrines  of  Kersten’s  Jour- 
nal Historique  et  Litteraire,  is  really  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the  Catholic 
literature  of  the  day,  because  it  is  for  the  day.  This  work,  entitled  Somme  Po- 
litique du  Journal  Historique , is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  A.  Kempeneers,  professor  of 
canon  law  in  the  seminary  at  Liege.  Its  scope  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
subjects:  1.  The  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  scholastics  on  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  civil  power.  2.  The  Journal’s  theory.  3.  Whether  political  forms  of  con- 
stitutions are  of  natural  right.  4.  Respect  for  authority.  5.  On  the  independence 
of  the  civil  power.  6.  St.  Thomas,  Qregory  XVI  and  the  decree  of  the  Index. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Kerst6n  in  Catholic  literature,  gives  the  discussion  additional 
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importance,  and  as  has  been  shown,  the  learned  Canonist  of  Liege  goes  to  the  very 
first  principles  of  political  science. 

La  puissance  ecclesiaslique  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  puissance  temporelle , is  another 
work  bearing  on  actual  questions,  which  the  New  York  Herald  might  read  with 
profit,  if  indeed  that  sheet  and  others  that  are  hounding  on  Mexican  politicians  to 
plunder  the  Church,  were  at  all  logical:  but  so  long  as  they  find  that  the  State  in 
Mexico  has  a right  to  church  property,  but  that  the  State  in  New  York  has  no  right 
to  seize  the  funds  of  the  Tract  and  Bible  Society,  or  the  broad  acres  of  Trinity  and 
the  Collegiate  Church,  we  fear  that  all  discussion  of  principles  will  be  lost  on  them. 

In  ascetical  literature  we  have  Reflections  sur  les  Evangeles  et  les  Epilres  des  Diman - 
ches,  by  the  Abbe  Gimarey;  a Life  of  St  Thomas  d Becket,  by  the  Abbe  Darboy; 
Sainte  Jeanne  Franfoise  de  Chantal , modete  de  lajeune  fille  et  de  lajeune  femme,  by  the 
Abbe  Daurignac;  L'Angc  de  VltaXie , nouvtlle  vie  de  St.  Louis  de  Gonzague , by  the 
Abbe  Boucharin,  and  Poetique  de  la  liturgie  sacree , by  Herdt  of  Mechlin. 

In  England,  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton  has  published  in  English,  Bonneval , already 
issued  in  French,  and  there  have  also  appeared  a new  edition  of  0 ’Brennan’s  Ire- 
land, The  Knights  of  St.  John , St.  Dominic  and  the  Dominicans , and  a Life  of  Cardinal 
Mezz  of  anti. 

Mr.  Maguire  is  about  to  issue  a new  work,  a Life  qf  Father  Matthew,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  O’Hanlon  has  several  new  volumes  of  his  Lives  of  Irish  Saints  in  press. 

American. — The  Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishops  composing  the  Ninth  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore,  passed  a 
resolution  unanimously  recommending,  Messrs.  John  Murphy  & Co.  to  publish  the 
“Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac.”  This  work  was  published  in  Baltimore  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  its  publication  even  in  a single 
instance  should  have  been  removed  from  this,  of  right  the  “ Metropolitan  ” city. 

The  action  of  the  illustrious  Prelates  is  a high  compliment  to  our  worthy  pub- 
lishers, especially  as  it  was  entirely  unexpected  and  unsolicited  on  their  part,  and  is 
the  first  instance,  we  believe,  of  a similar  resolution  having  been  passed  by  any  of 
our  Councils,  National  or  Provincial.  Their  well  known  character  for  enterprise  and 
ability,  is  a sufficient  guarantee  that  the  Almanac  for  ’59  will  be  given  to  the  public 
with  that  degree  of  promptness  and  accuracy  which  the  importance  of  the  work  re- 
quires. 

Messrs.  Murphy  & Co.  have  issued  Father  Faber’s  new  work,  The  Foot  of  the 
Cross;  or.  The  Sorrows  of  Mary , and  a new  edition  of  Balmes* great  work  on  European 
Civilization;  also  two  juveniles,  attractive  tales  for  the  young:  Silva;  or,  The  Tri- 
umph of  Virtue,  and  Martha;  or,  The  Hospital  Sister. 

In  Philadelphia,  Cunningham  has  ready  the  Life  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona , and 
McGrath  has  issued  Mary,  the  Morning  Star,  based  upon  the  solid  work  of  Father 
Grou,  “ L’interieur  de  Marie.” 

Dunigan  has  issued  in  New  York,  Italian  Legends  and  Sketches,  by  Rev.  J.  W. 
Cummings,  D.  D.,  whom  our  readers  will  easily  recognize  as  a former  contributor 
to  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  The  same  house  is  printing  the  Synods  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Sadlier  has  reprinted  Bedford’s  Life  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  are  enlargingDe 
Ligny’s  Life  of  Christ,  by  adding  a Life  of  St.  Peter.  They  have  also  in  press,  the 
Raccolta. 

O’Shea  has  issued  a new  edition  of  Joslin’s  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  has  in  press,  Crasset’s  Meditations , edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Walworth,  recently 
of  the  order  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  and  a sketch  of  the  Life  and  Captivity  of 
Pope  Pius  VI. 

* We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Donahoe  is  about  to  publish  Cardinal  Wiseman’s 
late  work,  Recollections  of  the  Last  Four  Popes,  which  had  been  announced,  but  aban- 
doned by  the  Messrs.  Harper.  The  same  publisher  has  also  issued  an  Exposition 
of  the  Apocalypse,  by  a secular  priest  of  New  England,  who  thus  treads  in  the  steps 
of  the  celebrated  Walmesley  (Pastorini).  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining this  work,  but  we  have  heard  it  spoken  of  in.  very  favorable  terms  by  those 
who  are  capable  of  judging. 
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Pastoral  Letters. — It  has  been  our  pleasing  task  in  the  present  number  to  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  and  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishops  composing  the  Ninth  Provincial  Council,  which  was  recently  convened 
in  this  city.  We  refer  to  this  important  document,  not  to  speak  its  praise,  for  it  re- 
quires not  our  feeble  commendation,  but  to  invite  to  it  the  attentive  consideration  of 
our  readers.  It  has  instruction  for  all  classes  and  for  all  conditions  in  life.  Let  all 
ponder  it,  and  reduce  to  practice  its  salutary  precepts. 

We  also  here  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  and  the  Right  Rev.  Bishops  of  the  Second  Provincial  Council  of  Cin- 
cinnati. It  would  afford  us  much  pleasure,  if  our  space  would  permit,  to  insert  en- 
tire this  excellent  letter,  for  the  edification  and  instruction  of  our  readers.  Not  only 
are  its  precepts  applicable  to  the  Catholics  of  the  Province  of  Cincinnati,  but  to 
Catholics  everywhere.  The  illustrious  prelates  speak  plainly  and  pointedly  touch- 
ing the  duties  of  the  Catholic  laity — their  duties  towards  the  Church;  their  duties 
towards  their  pastors  in  providing  for  their  comfort  and  support;  the  duties  of  pa- 
rents towards  their  children,  in  providing  them  with  religious  and  secular  instruction 
and  with  good  and  wholesome  reading,  and  finally,  their  duty  in  supporting  the  Re- 
ligious Press.  The  latter  duty  may  sound  harsh  to  the  ears  of  those  Catholics — and 
their  name  is  legion — who  never  dream  that  they  have  a duty  to  perform  in  relation 
to  the  religious  press;  and  lest  any  one  should  mistake  us  on  this  point,  we  will  here 
insert  what  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  said  on  this  subject: 

H This  is  another  important  duty  of  the  laity.  Here,  too,  we  may  be  stimulated 
to  exertion  by  the  example  of  our  separated  brethren,  who  in  general  liberally  sup- 
port their  own  various  sectarian  papers  and  periodicals.  The  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence of  Catholics  in  this  respect  is  indeed  as  lamentable  as  it  is  inexplicable.  Why 
is  it,  we  ask,  Jhat  nearly  all  of  our  religious  papers  are  permitted  to  languish  for 
want  of  support?  Is  the  truth  less  calculated  to  stimulate  its  advocates  to  exertion 
than  is  error?  Are  Catholics  willing  to  permit  misrepresentation  and  calumny  against 
their  holy  religion  and  against  themselves  to  go  forth  to  the  world  uncorrected,  un- 
rebuked? Is  the  poison  to  be  freely  circulated  without  the  antidote?  Forbid  it,  love 
of  truth;  forbid  it,  zeal  for  God’s  Holy  Church  ! 

We  entreat  you  then,  Beloved  Brethren,  to  awake  from  your  lethargy  in  this 
respect,  and  to  extend  a willing  and  generous  support  to  those  papers  and  periodicals 
which  are  published,  with  the  approval  of  your  Chief  Pastors,  for  the  explanation 
and  defense  of  our  Holy  Faith;  especially  for  those  which  are  published  in  your 
own  Province  or  Diocese.  As  the  Holy  Father,  Pius  IX,  says:  ‘Providence 
seems  to  have  given  in  our  days  a great  mission  to  the  Catholic  Press.  It  is  for 
it  to  preserve  the  principles  of  order  and  of  faith  where  they  still  prevail,  and  to 
propagate  them  where  impiety  and  cold  indifference  have  caused  them  to  be  for- 
gotten.’ 

Listening  to  the  voice  of  the  Pontiff,  suffer  not  so  powerful  a weapon  as  in  our 
times  and  country  is  the  Press  to  be  wielded  exclusively  by  your  adversaries.  Let 
your  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  truth  outstrip  theirs  for  the  extension  of  error. 
Give  to  your  children  wholesome  reading,  in  approved  Catholic  books,  papers,  and 
periodicals,  instead  of  the  dangerous  or  rather  positively  noxious  reading  which  an 
unscrupulous  Press  is  scattering  over  the  world.  Alas  ! The  Press  now-a-days  is 
but  too  often  the  vehicle  of  error  and  immorality,  which^like  a turbid  torrent,  is 
sweeping  over  the  land!  Will  you  do  nothing  to  stem  its  violence?  Will  you 
sordidly  prefer  the  trifling  sum  which  a good  Catholic  paper  would  annually  cost, 
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to  the  noble  consciousness  of  having  done  your  duty , by  encouraging  the  spread  of 
truth?  We  cannot  suppose  it  for  a moment.  Our  knowledge  of  your  faith  and 
zeal  forbids  the  thought.  Let  every  Catholic  family  then  in  the  land,  which  is  at 
all  able — and  nearly  all  are  able — take  a sound  Catholic  paper  or  periodical,  and 
carefully  preserve  it  on  file  for  the  reading  of  their  children.** 

Our  esteemed  correspondent,  S.  M.,  will  please  accept  our  acknowledgments  for 
the  following  offering  from  his  poetic  pen: 

CHEER  THEE,  MORTAL. 

Cheer  thee,  mortal,  be  contented 
In  thy  frail  abode  of  clay — 

Why  should  earth’s  pleasures  be  lamented, 

Since  predestined  to  decay? 

0!  man,  why  dost  thou  yield  to  sorrow, 

For  earth *8  transient  misery? 

When  the  dawning  of  to-morrow 
May  usher  in  eternity. 

Seek  not  comforts  by  abusing 
Heaven’s  gifts  on  earth  below; 

With  a conscience  sfclf-accusing, 

Happiness  you’ll  never  know. 

If  indigent  be  thy  condition, 

Sit  thee  not  desponding  down; 

Labor  is  the  best  physician — 

Perseverance  gains  the  crown. 

If  thou  art  lowly,  poor,  despised, 

Be  not  in  thy  soul  depress’d; 

For  such  are  they  who  sit  the  highest 
In  the  kingdom  of  the  bless *d. 

If  thou  hast  talent,  riches,  honor — 

Not  alone  in  these  confide, 

But  pray  the  world-creating  donor 
To  deliver  thee  from  pride. 

Fride,  worst  of  the  “ deadly  seven,** 

Sin  by  which  the  angels  fell 

From  the  very  highest  heaven. 

To  the  lowest  depth  of  hell. 

Behold  yon  planets!  view  creation — 

Silly  man,  thy  vaunting  hush ! 

# Cast  aside  thy  ostentation — 

Feel  thy  nothingness  and  blush. 

Be  not  to  resentment  driven, 

If  th*e  thy  fellow-men  abuse; 

Was  the  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven 
Better  treated  by  the  Jews? 
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Did  he  let  his  vengeance  gather, 

And  burst  upon  the  demon  crew? 

No,  thus  he  pray’d:  “Forgive  them,  Father, 

For  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 

Then  blush,  oh  ! man,  for  thy  behaviour ! 

Cast  all  vengeful  thoughts  away — 

Take  example  of  thy  Saviour; 

For  thy  persecutors  pray-  S.  M. 


Faith. — Our  talented  contributor,  Bernard,  thus  speaks  of  the  great,  the  ennobling 
gift  of 


FAITH. 


The  latest  tremblings  of  the  vesper  song 
Up  thro*  the  vaulted  roof  to  God  had  flown. 

When  forth  with  noiseless  tread  a woman  stept. 
And,  as  she  pass’d,  she  dipt  her  fingers  in 
A little  pool  of  water  in  a stone. 

And  bending  gently,  touched  her  forehead  fair, 
Hanging  a crystal  bead  thereon,  which  looked 
Like  to  a dew-drop  on  a lily -bloom ! 

Her  eyelids  droop’d,  as  if  she  look’d  within 
On  her  own  heart,  and  found  that  peace  was  there; 
And  her  curved  lips,  scarce  parted,  with  the  one 
Beneath  drawn  back  in  sweet  obedience. 

Told  that  the  highest  feeling  led  the  rest 
in  chains  of  mild  humility  and  love. 

Never  did  queenly  head  with  jewelod  crown 
Look  half  so  fair;  so  fit  for  life,  so  fit 
For  death,  as  that  meek  woman  with  the  star 
Of  Faith  upon  her  unpretending  brow! 

Plaoe  me  the  heaviest  doubt  from  skeptic  brain 
Against  this  tiny,  limpid  water-drop. 

And  it  will  be  but  darkness  beside  light. 

No,  beside  yes,  what  is  not  by  what  ia. 

Or,  bring  the  record  of  the  highest  deed 
That  ever  yet  hath  been  performed  by  man 
Upon  the  battle-field — or  more  obscure, 

And  only  seen  from  heaven’s  point  of  view. 

On  the  unnoticed  battle-field  of  life — 

And  Faith  will  claim  the  treasure  as  her  own! 


Strong  is  the  sword  that  love  of  freedom  wields; 

Bear  witness  every  land  that  keeps  a name — 

And  swift  the  arm  that’s  nerved  by  earthly  love; 

Bear  witness  every  heart  that  ever  loved — 

But  stronger.,  swifter,  more  enduring  far 

The  thought  that  links  the  spirit  to  her  God  ! Bejlkaad. 
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From  April  20/A,  to  May  20 th,  1858-  * 


Foreign  Intelligence. 

Rome. — The  solemnities  of  Holy  Week  and  Easter  Sunday  were  celebrated  with 
the  usual  grand  and  imposing  ceremonies.  On  Passion  Sunday,  the  annual  proces- 
sion in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Dolors  took  place,  as  usual,  in  the  parish 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Va.  The  procession  went  through  a great  part  of  the  Corso, 
and  through  the  Plaza  Colonna,  amidst  a great  crowd  of  pious  and  religious  faithful. 
The  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  carried  by  twenty-four  men*  on  an  immense 
altar  surrounded  by  candelabras.  To  form  any  idea  of  the  religious  impression  caused 
by  this  ceremony,  it  is  absolutely  needful  to  become  an  eye-witness. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  Apostolical  Palace,  a Papal  Chapel  was  held,  as  is  usual 
during  Lent.  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Mgr.  Marinelli,  Bishop  of  Porphyrus,  and 
Sacristan  to  His  Holiness;  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Procurator-General  off 
the  Order  of  Servites,  Father  Ronchini.  On  Friday,  His  Holiness,  after  hearing  the 
sermon  of  the  apostolic  preacher,  the  Rev.  Father  de  Trento,  went,  accompanied  by 
the  Cardinals  and  all  the  members  of  the  Pontifical  Court,  to  offer  up  his  prayers  for 
the  last  time  during  Lent  at  the  several  accustomed  stations  in  the  Basilica  of  the 
Vatican,  and  to  venerate  the  relics  exposed  on  the  high  altar,  among  which  is  a part 
of  the  true  Cross.  On  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation,  a Papal  Chapel 
was  held  in  the  church  of  the  Supra  Minerva,  at  which  His  Holiness  assisted,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  of  the  Pontifical  Court,  in  full  ceremonials.  Crowds  pressed 
around  the  Holy  Father  on  his  way,  and  the  windows  and  balconies  of  the  houses 
on  the  route  were  hung  with  tapestry  and  flags,  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  every- 
where received  with  the  liveliest  acclamations. 

The  12th  of  April,  being  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Holy  Father’s  almost 
miraculous  escape  on  the  occasion  of  the  falling  of  the  flooring  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Agnes,  His  Holiness  went  to  the  scene  of  this  occurrence  and  offered  up  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  Mass  in  the  chureh  which  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Agnes.  Nearly  all 
those  who  were  present  on  that  memorable  occasion,  were  students  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. The  whole  members  of  the  college  were  invited  and  received  the  holy  com- 
munion from  the  hands  of  the  venerable  Pontiff; 

Sardinia. — A misunderstanding  seems  to  exist  between  Sardinia- and  Naples,  and 
open  hostilities  are  anticipated.  Angry  notes  had  passed  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, and  both  have  been  making  warlike  preparations.  All  the  Sardinian  officers 
on.  leave  of  absence  in  foreign  countries,  have  been  recalled. 

France. — The  acquittal  of  Bernard  produced  a great  sensation-  in  Paris.  The- 
papers  only  give  partial  accounts  of  the  proceedings,  and  omit  almost  entirely  the- 
speech  of  his  counsel.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Post  says  the  Em- 
peror and  his  advisers  do  not  regard  with  indifference  the  enouragement  the  result 
will  give  conspirators,  but  no  exciting  language  will  be  employed  by  the  French 
press  to  create  indignation.  Still  some  of  the  papers  were  very  severe  in  their  com- 
ments. The  director  of  the  Constitutionnel  was  dismissed  for  the  violence  of  his- 
article  on  the  subject.  This  apparent  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  to  avoid 
giving  any  offence  to  England,  is  no  doubt  feigned;  he  only  awaits  the  favorable- 
moment  to  give  vent  ta  his  indignant  and  outraged  feelings. 
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It  is  stated  that  a new  European  Congress  will  shortly  assemble  at  Paris  to  settle 
several  points  of  difference  which  have  grown  up  between  the  various  governments. 
Elections  for  members  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  were  announced  as  shortly  to  take 
place,  but  nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  republican  candidates. 

A disturbance  lately  occurred  at  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  College  in  Paris,  which 
has  given  rise  lb  various  statements.  It  seems  that  the  outbreak  was  occasioned  by 
the  expulsion  by  the  Superior  of  the  college,  of  two  professors.  The  porter  received 
orders  not  to  admit  them  within  the  gate:  they  managed,  however,  to  gain  access  to 
their  rooms.  The  police  were  sent  to  the  spot  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  It  was  then  that  the  agitation  commenced,  and  the  students,  about 
seventy  or  eighty  in  number,  revolted,  and  insisted  that  the  professors  should  not  be 
ejected  from  the  house.  The  commissaries  of  police  and  an  employee  from  the  office 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  were  called  upon  to  force  the  order  of  expul- 
sion. The  professors  were  finally  removed,  and  a committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate and  report  on  the  whole  affair,  the  particulars  of  which  will  shortly  be  given  to 
the  public. 

England. — The  trial  of  Bernard  for  being  concerned  in  the  late  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate the  Emperor  of  France,  terminated  in  his  acquittal.  This  trial  and  its  result, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  political  events  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  the 
country.  It  plainly  demonstrates  two  things:  First,  that  the  trial  of  an  English  jury 
is  a mere  farce;  and  secondly,  that  there  is,  after  all  the  professions  of  friendship,  a 
deep-seated  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  English  people  against  France  and  Na- 
poleon III.  The  whole  trial  was  extraordinary.  The  prisoner’s  counsel  having  no 
evidence  on  which  he  could  ground  the  slightest  hope  of  acquittal,  appealed  to  the 
national  prejudice  of  the  jury,  and  entered  into  a most  violent  abuse  of  the  French 
Emperor.  The  prisoner  himself,  just  as  the  jury  were  about  to  retire,  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  with  much  warmth  of  tone  and  vehemence  of  gesture,  thus  addressed  them: 

“I  declare  that  the  words  which  have  been  spoken  or  quoted  by  the  judge,  with 
reference  to  the  balls,  are  not  correct,  and  that  the  balls  which  were  taken  by  Giorgi 
to  Brussels,  were  not  those  which  were  used  in  Paris.  I have  brought  no  evidence 
here,  because  I am  not  accustomed  to  compromise  any  person.  I declare  that  I am 
not  a hirer  of  assassins,  and  that  Rudio,  as  he  stated  on  his  trial  in  Paris,  himself 
asked  to  be  sent  to  Orsini.  I declare  that  I have  not  hired  assassins,  and  that  of  the 
blood  of  the  victims  of  the  14th  of  January,  there  was  nothing  in  my  heart  more 
than  in  that  of  any  one  here.  My  only  wish  is  to  crush  despotism  and  tyranny 
everywhere.  To  effect  that  I have  conspired,  and  I will  conspire  ever,  because  it  is 
my  duty,  my  sacred  duty,  and  the  duty  of  every  lover  of  liberty  to  do  so.  But 
never,  never  will  I be  a murderer.** 

At  the  close  of  this  address  the  jury  retired,  and  after  an  absence  of  little  over  an 
hour,  returned  a verdict  of  not  guilty.  The  scene  that  followed  is  thus  described  by 
a writer  who  was  present: 

On  the  announcement  of  this  decision  a scene  occurred  unexampled,  perhaps,  in 
an  English  trihunal.  * From  the  gallery  first,  and  in  an  instant  afterward  from  the 
floor  of  the  court,  proceeded  a loud  shout  of  exultation.  The  cheering  was  again 
and  again  repeated,  the  excitement  was  contagious,  and  many  ladies  of  quality  pre- 
sent waved  their  handkerchiefs  in  token  of  delight.  Vainly  did  the  chief  justice  en- 
deavor by  voice  and  gesture  to  still  the  tumult,  and  as  powerless  were  the  stentorian 
lungs  of  Mr.  Harker,  though  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  restore  silence.  The  prisoner, 
who  was  extremely  excited,  flourished  his  white  pocket  handkerchief  over  his  head, 
and  several  times  attempted  to  speak.  By  this  time  the  verdict  had  reached  the  ears 
of  the  crowd  assembled  outside  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  the  rapturous  cheer  which 
they  raised,  and  afterward  repeated,  could  be  distinctly  heard  within  the  court.  The 
judges,  unable,  end  perhaps  unwilling  to  check  this  spontaneous  ebullition  of  popu- 
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lar  feeling,  but  yet  not  liking  to  sanction  it  by  their  presence,  rose  to  depart.  The 
look  of  Lord  Campbell  at  this  moment  was  of  itself  a study.  Slightly  ruffled  at  the 
defiance  which  had  been  shown  to  his  authority,  his  lordship  still  retained  his  good 
humor,  and  seemed  disposed  to  yield  a momentary  homage  to  the  voxpopuli.  It 
may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  he  could  not  have  been  indifferent  to  the  result  of 
a trial  in  which  he  had  played  so  conspicuous  a part;  but  whatever  his  feelings  may 
have  been  in  that  respect,  it  was  impossible  for  a spectator  to  divine  them  from  his 
countenance. 

Bernard  at  length  made  a successful  attempt  to  be  heard,  and,  addressing  the  jury, 
said,  with  much  vehemence  of  manner: 

Gentlemen,  that  verdict  is  an  expression  of  the  truth;  1 am  not  guilty;  and  it 
proves  that  in  England  there  is  and  always  will  be  liberty  which  will  crush  tyranny, 
whatever  and  wherever  it  may  be.  All  honor  to  an  English  jury ! [Renewed  cheers.] 

Among  the  proceedings  in  parliament,  which  were  not  important,  the  Irish  Tenants* 
Compensation  Bill  gave  rise  to  a most  animated  discussion,  but  no  final  action  was 
taken  on  it. 

The  Duke  de  Malakoff,  the  newly  appointed  ambassador  from  France,  arrived  in 
England  on  the  15th  of  April.  He  was  received  with  the  usual  honors  due  to  his 
position,  and  in  reply  to  an  address  from  the  corporation  of  Dover,  said  it  would  be 
his  earnest  desire  to  preserve  the  friendly  relations  at  present  existing  between  Eng- 
land and  France. 

Switzerland. — Attempts  at  Persecution. — Persecution  in  some  form  or  other  on 
account  of  their  holy  religion,  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Swiss  Catholics.  The 
province  of  Argali  is  at  present  under  the  control  of  M.  Keller,  as  president,  whose 
only  distinguishing  quality  is  his  hatred  of  Catholicity.  Not  content  with  having 
secularized  the  convents  and  the  Jesuit  Colleges,  he  has  attempted  to  secularize  the 
clergy,  and  has  even  carried  his  zeal  so  far  for  the  good  of  the  church,  as  to  wish  to 
secularize  the  Saints.  A correspondent  of  the  Univers  gives  the  following  details  in 
relation  to  his  arbitrary  proceedings: 

“ Following  on  an  order  of  the  Holy  See,  renewed  some  years  ago,  the  Catholic 
Priests  announced  publicly  mixed  marriages  only  when  the  parties  presented  a pon- 
tifical dispensation.  This  dispensation  was  granted  by  the  intervention  of  the 
bishops  under  three  conditions:  1st.  That  the  children  should  be  educated  in  the 
Catholic  religion.  2d.  That  the  Catholic  party  should  enjoy  the  free  practice  of  his 
or  her  religion.  3d.  That  the  Catholic  party  should  endeavor  to  enlighten  the  Pro- 
testant party,  and  make  him  or  her  embrace  Catholicism.  The  new  Federal  legisla- 
tion harmonizes  with  the  pontifical  order,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  enjoin  Catholic 
Priests  to  share  in  an  act  that  their  conscience  condemns.  It  permits  the  publication 
of  mixed  marriages  by  the  civil  officer,  in  case  the  priest  refuses  it.  This  is  the  pre- 
sent rule  all  over  Switzerland.  But  M.  Keller,  wishing,  no  doubt,  to  flatter  Protes- 
tants, has  decided  by  a governmental  decree  that  in  the  canton  of  Argau,  the  priests 
must  publish  a It  mixed  marriages,  without  exacting  the  ecclesiastical  dispensation; 
in  case  of  refusal  he  mulcts  the  priests  in  a penalty  of  fifty  francs  for  each  case  on 
each  Sunday,  which  makes  2,600  francs  per  annum  for  a single  case,  and  so  on. 
The  bishop  of  the  diocese  hastened  to  protest  against  this  iniquitous  measure  to  the 
government  of  Argau,  and  at  the  same  time  referred  the  matter  to  the  Holy  See;  the 
government,  despising  the  intervention  of  the  bishop,  has  executed  its  ordinance  for 
the  first  time.  The  ecclesiastic  punished  is  the  worthy  Cure  and  Canon  Rohner,  a 
priest  aged  seventy  years,  who  has  courageously  refused  to  publish  a mixed  marriage 
for  which  the  Catholic  party  did  not  produce  the  dispensation.  After  Mass,  the 
faithful  handed  the  fifty  francs  to  their  venerable  pastor,  that  the  fine  might  not  be 
put  upon  him.  The  faithful  are  everywhere  combining  to  sustain  their  priests  against 
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the  requirements  of  M.  Keller,  in  order  that  they  may  take  their  part  in  the  perse- 
cution which  threatens  their  pastors. 

M.  Keller’s  evident  aim  is  to  force  the  Holy  See  to  new  concessions  about  mixed 
marriages.  2d.  To  oppress  the  faithful  priests  by  depriving  them  of  their  means, 
which  is  called  secularizing  their  property;  3d.  To  curry  favor  with  Protestants, 
which  he,  a Catholic  Radical,  requires  to  keep  himself  in  power. 

M.  Keller  pushes  his  zeal  so  far  as  to  wish  to  secularize  even  our  Saints.  As 
president  of  the  Catholic  Ecclesiastical  Council,  he  is  continually  calling  for  the  sup- 
pression of  holidays.  By  official  and  officious  proceedings,  he  has  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining (by  the  intercession  of  the  bishop,  who  feared  still  worse  excesses  from  this 
Radical  despot),  a Brief  from  the  Holy  See,  dispensing  with  two  feasts  (St.  Joseph’s 
and  the  Annunciation  of  Our  Blessed  Lady)  for  ten  years. 

On  St.  Joseph’s  Day  this  year,  the  Landamman  wished  the  canton  of  Argau  to 
profit  by  the  dispensation,  but  the  immense  majority  refused  categorically,  saying 
they  had  never  asked  M.  Keller  to  get  them  the  dispensation,  and  that  they  would 
not  use  it.  In  almost  all  the  parishes  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph  was  celebrated  more 
solemnly  than  ever,  and  the  faithful  are  signing  an  address  to  the  bishop,  begging 
him  to  explain  to  the  Holy  See  the  true  sentiments  of  Catholics  on  this  point.” 

Spain. — Political  matters  are  quiet.  The  Cortez  lately  passed  a bill  authorizing 
the  raising  and  arming  of  25,000  men.  A somewhat  singular  bill  regulating  the 
honors  to  be  given  to  illustrious  men,  passed  the  same  body.  The  monuments  which 
the  state  shall  decree  at  its  own  expense,  are  not  to  be  erected  until  forty  or  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  the  individual.  The  monuments  which  private  persons 
would  raise  are  to  be  confined  to  the  church  yard. — A very  deplorable  event  has  oc- 
curred, which  has  excited  the  entire  city.  General  Verdugo  was  assassinated  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  open  day,  by  one  of  the  secret  police.  They  met  in  the  street  del  Car- 
men, and  after  some  altercation  about  a private  affair,  Revero,  the  secret  police  offi- 
cer, ran  his  sword  quite  through  Verdugo ’s  body.  He  was  carried  into  a neighbor- 
ing house,  and  every  care  was  lavished  on  him,  but  it  is  feared  his  wounds  are  of  too 
grave  a nature  to  admit  of  his  life  being  saved!  The  assassin  was  immediately  se- 
cured, and  an  armed  force  was  necessary  to  protect  him,  or  the' populace  would  have 
taken  vengeance  on  the  spot. 

Prussia. — The  health  of  the  king  is  still  very  feeble.  It  was  thought  that  he 
would  take  a journey  to  Italy,  but  this  has  been  abandoned  and  he  has  now  deter- 
mined to  remove  to  Potsdam,  where  he  will  spend  some  time.  Prince  Frederick, 
with  his  young  bride,  will  shortly  leave  Berlin  for  Potsdam. 

Austria. — The  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  twelve  poor  men  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  took  place  in  the  palace  of  Vienna  on  Holy  Thursday,  according  to  cus- 
tom. The  proceedings  commenced  with  prayer,  and  were  closed  by  a dinner,  in 
which  each  of  the  twelve  men  was  allowed  four  plates  of  meat,  a dessert,  and  a glass 
of  excellent  wine;  each  was  besides  presented  with  a suit  of  clothes  cut  in  the  style 
of  the  middle  ages,  a small  sum  in  money,  and  a pewter  goblet,  bearing  a suitable 
inscription. 

Ireland. — Seldom  have  we  met  with,  even  in  Ireland,  a more  heartless  case  of  re- 
ligious persecution  than  that  which  was  lately  exercised  against  a poor  man  named 
John  Byrne,  of  Inniskeen,  and  his  family.  Mr.  Byrne  was  a tenant  on  the  estate 
of  Col.  Lewis,  had  regularly  paid  his  rent,  and  was  in  every  way  a worthy  man, 
and  his  only  and  sole  offence  was  a refusal  to  send  his  children  to  a bigoted,  sectarian 
school,  established  by  his  landlord  on  his  estate.  A suit  of  ejectment  was  brought 
by  Lewis  and  sustained,  and  the  unhappy  victim,  with  his  wife  and  children,  ruth- 
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lessly  cast  forth  upon  the  highway.  A correspondent  of  the  Dublin  Tablet  gives  the 
following  particulars  of  the  closing  scene  of  the  drama: 

“About  ten  o’clock  yesterday  morning,  the  neighborhood  was  aroused  from  its 
ordinary  quiet  by  the  appearance  of  the  brigade , accompanied  by  a large  force  of 
constabulary.  It  appears  that  orders  had  been  despatched  from  head-quarters  to  the 
different  police  stations,  and  accordingly  strong  detachments  from  different  directions 
might  be  seen  about  the  hour  specified  advancing  towards  the  doomed  cottage  of 
John  Byrne.  The  sub-sheriff  of  the  county  of  Monaghan,  Mr.  Wright,  accom- 
panied by  Col.  Lewis’  agent,  Mr.  Downey,  arrived  at  Inniskeen  by  the  early  train. 
Near  the  scene  of  action  they  were  joined  by  the  Drumboat  and  Coolaviile  detach- 
ments of  police,  and  shortly  after  Captain  Barry,  the  district  inspector,  arrived  and 
placed  himself  at  their  head.  Without  any  loss  of  time  the  force  was  arrayed  with 
all  imaginable  strategic  formality,  as  though  the  conquest  to  be  achieved  were  one  of 
no  ordinary  difficulty.  One  portion  was  commanded  to  keep  the  cross-roads,  not  far 
distant  from  the  fated  cottage,  while  the  other  detachment,  accompanied  by  the  sheriff, 
agent,  bailiffs,  &C.,  proceeded  to  the  “scene  of  action,”  where  they  found  Byrne, 
his  wife,  and  family,  in  what  was  once  th^ir  cherished  home.  Byrne  once  more 
offered  all  rents  and  costs  due,  and  asked  to  be  left  in  possession  of  his  farm.  But 
there  was  no  mercy  for  him.  In  a word,  because  he  would  not  surrender  his  children 
to  the  secular  and  religious  instructions  of  a fanatical  Scripture-reader,  himself,  his 
wife  and  nine  children,  were  yesterday  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  and,  for  all 
the  colonel  and  his  minions  cared,  left  to  perish  on  the  high  road  ! The  most  pitiable 
object  in  the  scene  was  the  poor  mother.  In  her  desperation  and  distraction  she  ex- 
claimed that  she  would  not  leave.  The  sheriff’s  man  then  seized  her,  and,  in  resign- 
ing herself  to  her  fate,  she  exclaimed:  * Thanks  be  to  God,  we  are  not  driven  out  on 
the  world  for  not  paying  our  rent,  or  for  any  other  crime,  but  because  we  would  not 
deny  our  religion  and  send  our  souls  to  perdition.  If  we  have  to  beg  the  world,  no 
child  of  our’s  shall  ever  enter  your  filthy  school.’  ” 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  a subscription  has  been  raised  in  this  city  in  aid  of 
Mr.  Byrne  and  his  family,  by  a number  of  his  generous-hearted  countrymen,  and 
remitted  to  him  through  the  hands  df  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  McHale,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam.  May  this  “substantial”  manner  of  expressing  sympathy  be  followed  by 
others. 

Domestic  Intelligence. — Affairs  of  the  Church. 

1.  Diocese  op  Baltimore. — The  Consecration  of  the  Right  Rev.  Augustine  Verot , 
U.  A.  On  the  25th  of  April,  the  Right  Rev.  Augustine  Verot,  Bishop  elect  of 
Danaba,  inparlibus  injidelium , and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  East  Florida,  was  consecrated 
in  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Baltimore.  The  desire  to  witness  the  solemn  cere- 
monies of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  universal  interest  entertained  towards  the 
new  prelate,  attracted  to  the  Cathedral  a vast  assemblage  of  persons.  At  ten  o’clock, 
the  long  procession  of  clergy  accompanied  the  officiating  prelates  to  the  Sanctuary. 
The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  was  the  consecrator,  and  was  attended  by 
the  Very  Rev.  H.  B.  Coskery,  as  assistant  Priest;  the  Rev.  Messrs.  McNally  and 
McManus,  as  deacons  of  honor,  with  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Flamman  and  Disez,  as 
deacon  and  sub-deacon  of  office.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Foley,  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dubreul,  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  were  the  chaplains  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  McGill,  Bishop  of  Richmond,  and  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Barry,  of  Savannah,  were  the  assistant  Bishops,  and  were  attended  respectively 
by  their  chaplains,  the  Rev.  John  F.  Hickey  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  D.  Parsons.  The 
Bishop  elect  had  the  Very  Rev.  B.  Madeore,  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  and  the  Rev. 
Alexius  J.  Elder,  for  his  chaplains.  After  the  reading  of  the  papal  mandatum , the 
right  of  consecration  was  proceeded  with  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Roman  Pon- 
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tifical.  The  Mass  was  in  the  Gregorian  chaunt,  and  admirably  sung  by  the  Semina- 
rists of  St.  Sulpice.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ferte,  of  the  Seminary,  was  master  of  ceremo- 
nies, assisted  by  several  gentlemen  of  the  same  institution.  Besides  the  distinguished 
prelates  who  took  part  in  the  ceremonies,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Lynch,  the  learned  and 
eloquent  Bishop  of  Charleston,  was  present  in  the  Sanctuary,  together  with  a large 
number  of  the  clergy  of  the  city. 

After  the  Gospel  was  sung,  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  I.  White,  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  preached  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  sermon,  taking  for  his 
text  the  last  verse  of  St.  Matthew. — Abridged  from  the  Mirror. 

Meeting  of  the  Provincial  Council. — We  take  the  following  condensed  accoufTt  of 
the  Provincial  Council  recently  held  in  this  city,  from  one  of  the  daily  papers: 

The  Ninth  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore  assembled  at  the  Cathedral  in  Baltimore 
on  Sunday  morning,  May  2d.  The  ceremonies  attending  the  opening  of  the  session 
were  of  a very  solemn  and  impressive  character.  The  prelates  assembled  as  usual 
at  the  residence  of  the  Archbishop,  and  at  10  o’clock  a line  of  procession  was 
formed,  the  Bishops  and  attendant  clergy  all  clad  in  their  robes.  The  eight  Bishops 
in  attendance  were  each  accompanied  by  one  or  more  theologians,  who,  together 
with  the  clergy  of  the  city  to  the  nurifcer  of  about  forty,  with  the  members  of  the 
Loyola  and  St.  Alphonsus  societies,  and  the  Superiors  of  the  Orders  of  Jesuits, 
Lazorists,  Redemptorists,  Dominicans,  and  Franciscans,  combined  to  form  a most 
imposing  and  attractive  spectacle,  which  was  witnessed «by  an  immense  concourse  of 
spectators.  The  members  of  the  Young  Catholic  Friends’  Society  were  also  in 
attendance  in  large  numbers,  each  wearing  a white  ribbon  in  the  lappel  of  their  coats, 
and  acting  as  an  escort  to  the  procession.  They  passed  around  to  the  front  entrance 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  passed  up  the  main  isle  to  the  altar,  chanting  the  usual  services 
of  the  church  for  such  occasions. 

The  following  were  the  Bishops  in  attendance:  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Kenrick, 
of  Baltimore;  Right  Rev.  Dr.  O’Connor,  Bishop  of  Pittsburg;  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
McGill,  Bishop  of  Richmond;  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Neumann,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia; 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Young,  Bishop  of  Erie,  Pa.;  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Barry,  Bishop  of 
Savannah;  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Lynch,  Bishop  of  Charleston;  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Verot, 
Bishop  of  Florida. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Whelan,  of  Wheeling,  being  in  Europe,  was  absent.  The 
Mitred  Abbot  Weummer,  of  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  Latrobe,  Pennsylvania, 
occupied  a seat  with  the  Bishops. 

A number  of  the  Reverend  Clergy  were  present  as  theologians  to  the  Bishops  and 
as  officers  of  the  Council;  also,  the  Reverend  Superiors  of  the  several  Catholic  orders. 

On  reaching  the  sanctuary  the  services  commenced  with  a solemn  pontifical  mass, 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  being  the  celebrant,  with  the  Very  Rev.  H.  B.  Coskery 
as  assistant  priest. 

The  opening  sermon  was  delivered  by  Bishop  McGill,  of  Richmond,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  taking  his  text  from  the  17th  verse  of  the  18th  chapter  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  viz:  “And  if  he  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the 
Church;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen 
man  and  a publican.”  The  sermon  was  able  and  argumentative,  and  was  listened 
to  with  deep  interest  both  by  the  clergy  and  the  large  concourse  of  persons  present, 
filling  the  vast  edifice  to  its  utmost  capacity,  even  the  aisles  being  thronged  from  the 
door  to  the  altar. 

After  the  sermon  the  Council  was  organized  by  the  profession  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  Bishops,  and  the  reading  of  a portion  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
with  the  ceremonies  and  forms  usual  to  the  occasion. 

The  second  public  session  of  the  Council  was  held  on  the  following  Thursday,  at 
which  a solemn  High  Mass  was  offered  up  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased  prelates  of 
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the  Province.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Verot  celebrated  Mass,  and  the  sermon  on 
the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Edward  J.  Sourin,  S.  J.  The  closing  session 
of  the  Council  was  held  in  the  Cathedral  on  the  9th  of  May,  with  the  usual  imposing 
ceremonies.  The  holy  sacrifice  was  offered  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Neumann  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  concluding  sermon  preached  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Lynch, 
Bishop  of  Charleston.  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  also  delivered  a short  address, 
stating  that  the  usual  ceremony  of  publicly  signing  the  decrees  would  not  take  place, 
as  the  Council  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  pass  any  new  decrees,  but  earnestly 
commended  the  strict  observance  of  those  already  in  being.  The  illustrious  prelates 
concluded  their  labors  by  a Pastoral,  addressed  to  the  clergy  and  laity,  breathing  the 
most  paternal  affection,  and  abounding  with  the  iqost  salutary  instruction. 

2.  Diocese  op  Cincinnati. — The  Provincial  Council . — The  second  Provincial 
Council  of  Cincinnati  was  opened  in  the  Cathedral  of  that  city  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  May.  It  was  composed  of  the  following  prelates:  Most  Rev.  John  Baptist  Purcell, 
Archbishop  of  Cincinnati;  Right  Rev.  Peter  Paul  LeFevre,  Bishop  of  Detroit;  Right 
Rev.  Martin  John  Spalding,  Bishop  of  Louisville;  Right  Rev.  Amadeus  Rappe, 
Bishop  of  Cleveland;  Right  Rev.  Maurice  St.  Palais,  Bishop  of  Vincennes;  Rt. 
Rev.  George  Aloysius  Carrell,  Bishop  of  Covington;  Right  Rev.  Frederic  Baraga, 
Bishop  of  Sault  St.  Marie;  Right  Rev.  Henry  Leurs,  Bishop  of  Fort  Wayne. 

The  heads  of  two  religions  orders  were  also  present,  namely,  the  Very  Rev.  Jas. 
Whelan,  the  Provincial  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Father 
Otho,  Superior  of  the  Franciscans. 

The  solemn  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop.  The  open- 
ing sermon  was  preached  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Spalding,  Bishop  of  Louisville.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  holy  sacrifice,  the  Yen i Creator  was  sung  and  the  Council 
opened  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  On  Thursday  the  second  public  session  was  held, 
and  on  the  Sunday  following  the  Council  closed  its  labors  by  a solemn  pontifical 
mass  and  a sermon  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Louisville. 

“ On  Thursday,  May  6th, ” says  the  Telegraphy  “Mount  St.  Mary’s  Seminary 
and  College  Was  honored  by  a visit  from  the  Right  Rev.  Prelates  of  the  Provincial 
Council.  They  were  welcomed  on  their  arrival  by  the  faculty  of  the  institutions; 
and  after  being  shown  into  the  reception-room,  permitted  first  the  Seminarians,  and 
next  the  Jllumni  of  the  college,  to  visit  them,  and  in  neat  and  dutiful  addresses,  to 
ask  their  paternal  blessing.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Spalding,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
prelates,  was  pleased  to  express  his  approbation  of  the  sentiments  the  young  men 
had  expressed,  and  to  exhort  them  to  that  robust,  intelligent  and  energetic  faith, 
which  is,  to  the  world,  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  religion,  because, 
in  the  living  evidence  that  they  who  choose  God  for  their  portion  know  all  sides  of 
the  question,  there  is  an  unanswerable  rebuke  to  that  pride  which  foolishly  despises 
the  Cross. 

Shortly  after  dinner,  the  Right  Rev.  Prelates  were  pleased  to  assemble  in  the  study? 
hall  of  the  seminary,  and  to  examine  some  of  the  Seminarians  in  their  Theological 
studies  The  answers  elicited  approbation.  A defense , in  the  scholastic  form,  was 
the  test  in  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  some  difficult  cases  in  the  Treatise  de  Juslitia  et 
jure  proved  the  proficiency  of  the  students  in  the  department  of  Moral  Theology. 

About  three  o’clock,  benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  given  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop,  at  which  the  seminary  choir  sang  Father  Weninger’s  Regina  Cceli 
and  other  sacred  canticles. 

After  the  benediction  the  Right  Rev.  Prelates  separated,  accompanied  by  the  fer- 
vent prayers  of  all  the  members  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  of  the  West.” 

On  the  same  day,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  and  the  Right  Rev.  Bishops  com- 
posing the  Council,' visited  the  boys’  school  attached,  to  the  Cathedral,  thus  manifest- 
ing the  deep  interest  they  feel  in  the  education  of  the  young. 
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Howe  of  the  Good  Shepherd , Cincinnati. — There  are  now  forty- four  penitents  in  this 
admirable  asylum,  where,  in  many  instances,  a wonderful  transformation  is  almost 
daily  witnessed.  Last  Thursday,  three  of  the  “ children  ” consecrated  themselves, 
in  presence  of  a deeply  interested  audience,  to  serve  Almighty  God  with  special 
fidelity,  and  in  a particular  costume  reminding  them  of  their  consecration,  for  one 
year.  After  this  affecting  ceremony,  one  of  the  novices  of  the  Sisterhood  made  a 
solemn  and  irrevocable  profession.  She  prostrated  herself  on  the  floor  of  the  choir 
in  presence  of  all  the  community,  the  penitents,  and  the  invited  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion. A sable  pall,  with  a large  white  cross,  was  spread  over  her,  and  little  children 
strewed  flowers  while  the  “Libera  me  Domine  ” add  the  “Requiem  ASternam  ” 
were  chanted  by  solemn  and  impressive  voices,  aided  by  the  organ,  as  in  the  service 
for  the  dead.  When  the  profession  was  ended,  three  of  the  penitents — one  a native 
of  Cincinnati,  another  of  Indiana,  and  another  of  Germany — after  having  learned  all 
the  catechism  and  manifested  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  dispositions, 
received  baptism,  Mrs.  Capt.  Rosecrans,  Mrs.  Gardiner  Waters,  converts,  and  Miss 
McCawleywere  the  sponsors.  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  presided  at  the  cere- 
monies, assisted  by  the  Rev.  Father  Oakley,  S.  J.,  rector  of  St.  Xavier  College,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Hengehold,  pastor  of  St.  Aufustine’s  and  director  of  the  House  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  The  tears  of  the  assistants  flowed  freely  at  the  various  scenes  that 
succeeded  one  another  during  the  proceedings,  and  impressions  were  made,  which, 
as  we  have  heard  remarked,  death  only  will  obliterate. — Telegraph. 

Ordinations. — On  Saturday  the  17th  April,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Purcell 
conferred  the  sacred  order  of  priesthood  upon  four  candidates,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Peter. 

The  young  priests  were  all  Germans,  ordained  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati. 
They  were: — Rev.  Ber.  Jos.  Menge,  of  Osnabruck,  in  the  diocese  of  Osnabruck, 
who  said  his  first  mass  on  Sunday,  at  St.  Augustine’s  on  Bank  street,  where  he 
will  be  stationed  as  the  assistant  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hengehold.  The  Rev.  Bernard 
Gels,  of  Meppen,  also  of  Osnabruck,  who  officiated  on  Sunday,  at  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  on  Fifth  street.  The  Rev.  Henry  Boeker,  of  Meppen,  who  celebrated  the 
Holy  Mysteries  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  on  Sunday.  The  Rev.  J.  Schiff,  of  Treves, 
who  first  offered  the  Holy  Sacrafice  in  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  on  Lion  street,  where 
he  preached  in  the  evening.  The  Catholics  of  Cincinnati  are  thankful  to  God  for 
sending  these  laborers  into  the  harvest. — Ibid. 

3.  Diocese  of  Louisville. — The  best  evidence  of  the  increase  of  Catholicity  is 
the  increase  of  churches.  These  we  see  springing  up  in  every  locality,  and  especially 
in  those  places  where  the  opposition  to  our  holy  religion  raged  with  the  greatest 
violence.  The  Catholics  of  Louisville  had  lately  the  happiness  to  witness  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  another  new  church,  to  be  erected  under  the  patronage  of  St. 
John.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Louisville  delivered  an  eloquent  discourse  on  the 
occasion.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Miles  of  Nashville  performed  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  corner-stone,  and  blessing  the  foundation  of  the  new  edifice. 

# 

4.  Diocese  of  Vincennes. — Laying  the  Corner-stone  of  a New  Church. — On  Low 
Sunday,  April  11th,  by  special  request  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Vincennes,  our 
worthy  Bishop  was  present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  a new  German  Catho- 
lic Church  in  New  Albany,  Indiana.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Siegrist,  pastor  of  the  German  Catholic  congregation  at  Indianapolis.  At  its  close, 
the  Bishop  preached  an  impressive  sermon  on  the  stability  and  characteristics  of  the 
true  Church;  after  which  a handsome  collection  was  taken  up  for  the  new  fabric. 
The  exercises  were  closed  by  ^n  excellent  sermon  in  German  by  the  Rev.  £>.  Siegrist. 
Though  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  new  church  was 
almost  impassable  on  account  of  the  mud,  yet  our  German  brethren  turned  out  in 
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great  numbers.  There  must  have  been  four  or  five  hundred  present,  in  spite  of  the 
elements. 

The  new  church  will  be  a handsome  structure,  about  120  feet  long  by  50  feet  broad) 
in  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture. — Guardian . 

5.  Diocese  of  Boston. — Laying  the  Corner-Stone  of  a New  Church  and  College. — 
The  corner-stone  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was 
laid  on  Tuesday  morning,  April  27th,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Roman  Pontifical,  by  the  Right  Rev.  John  B.  Fitzpatrick,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Boston) 
assisted  by  his  Secretary,  Rev.  James  A.  Healy,  and  several  other  clergymen. 

The  church  will  be  built  in  the  Ionic  order, of  architecture;  the  sanctuary  and 
chapels  will  be  finished  in  the  Corinthian  order;  the  college  buildings  will  be  of  the 
modern  composite  order.  The  church  is  to  be  201  feet  in  length  and  88  feet  wide; 
the  side  walls  66  feet  in  height,  the  ridge  of  the  roof  94  feet  above  the  surface;  the 
basement  will  be  12  feet  high,  the  nave  ceiling  70  feet,  the  aisle  ceiling  43  feet.  The 
two  college  buildings  will  be  90  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide  each,  connected  by  a build- 
ing 25  feet  by  40  feet,  to  be  used  as  a library,  cabinet,  &c.;  the  college  buildings  will 
be  four  stories  high  over  the  basement  story. 

6.  Diocese  of  New  Orleans. — Consecration  of  a New  Church. — The  solemn  con- 
secration of  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Alphonsus,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  took 
place  on  the  25th  of  April.  The  imposing  ceremonies  were  performed  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans,  assisted  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Portier,  Bishop  of 
Mobile,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Elder,  Bishop  of  Natchez,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Odin,  of  Galveston;  besides  a large  number  of  the  reverend  clergy.  The  sermon  on 
the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Natchez. 

7.  Diocese  of  Chicago. — From  a letter  published  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Times , 
from  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  O’Regan,  now  in  Rome,  we  learn  that  the  Right  Rev. 
Prelate  has  resigned  his  See,  and  that  his  resignation  has  been  accepted. 

8.  Diocese  of  Covington. — Ordination. — Lambert  D.  Wille  received  at  St.  Mary’s 
Cathedral,  Covington,  Ky.,  the  Tonsure,  Minor  Orders  and  Subdeaconship  on 
Tuesday,  March  22;  on  Wednesday,  Deaconship;  and  on  the  Feast  of  Annuncia- 
tion, 25th  March,  the  Holy  Order  of  Priesthood,  at  the  hands  of  Right  Rev.  Geo. 
A.  Carrell. 

The  corner-stone  of  a new  Church,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  was  laid  with  the  pre- 
scribed ceremonies,  on  Sunday,  18th  of  March,  on  Mount  St.  John,  three  miles 
back  of  Newport  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Sermon  in  English  by  the 
Bishop  of  Covington;  in  German  by  the  Rev.'F.  Fox  of  St.  Philomena’s  Church. — 
Cincinnati  Telegraph. 

fTf3  We  have  been  obliged  to  omit  for  the  want  qf  space  a large  portion  of  our  domestic 
intelligence . 


OBITUARY.— Died,  on  the  23d  of  April,  in  this  city,  the  Rev.  Francis  Bucant, 
Priest  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  The  deceased  was  a native  of  Canada,  and 
was  ordained  in  1854. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  at  Minster,  Ohio,  of  consumption,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bit- 
stein.  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age. 

Recently,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  the  Rev.  John  Rtan,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  at  the  Monastery,  Loretto,  Pa.,  Brother  Stephen,  a re- 
ligious of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis.  The  deceased  was  a native  of  Mexico. 

v Jday  they  rest  in  peace . 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  PIUS  IX. 

Chapter  VI. — The  state  of  Rome  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1848. — The 
people  demand  a new  Constitution , which  is.  at  length  granted. — The  war  of 
Italian  Independence. — The  intrigues  and  violence  of  the  conspirators  against 
the  Cardinals. — Count  Rossi  made  Minister. — The  particulars  of  his  assassi- 
nation. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  gloom  and  despondency  that  hung  over  Italy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1848.  In  Rome  it  was  evident  that  things  were  has- 
tening to  a crisis.  The  accounts  of  the  risings  in  the  several  Italian  States  and 
elsewhere,  gave  new  life  and  energy  to  the  popular  leaders,  and  afforded  them 
new  occasions  for  assembling  the  people,  thus  adding  new  fuel  to  the  excite- 
ment, already  so  prevalent.  The  press  and  the  clubs,  which  had  recently  greatly 
increased,  redoubled  their  energy  and  everywhere  encouraged  fetes,  songs,  pro- 
cessions and  gatherings  of  the  masses,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Mazzini  for  keeping  the  public  mind  in  a state  of  excitement,  teach- 
ing the  people  their  strength  and  rendering  them  “ more  exacting.” 

Measures  of  reform  were  demanded  in  keeping  with  the  excited  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling,  and  such  as  none  but  the  worst  enemies  of  true  liberty  could  for  a 
moment  think  of  receiving.  The  deliberations  of  the  Consulta  were  rudely 
interrupted  by  the  mob-leaders,  who  made  their  demands  in  a menacing  tone. 
The  neglect  of  business  to  attend  to  fetes,  processions  and  other  popular  demon- 
strations, on  the  part  of  a large  number  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  labor- 
ing and  mechanical  classes,  led  to  the  consequences  against  which  the  Holy 
Father  had  warned  them  in  June  of  the  previous  year.  Idleness  became  gene-, 
ral,  and  poverty  and  distress  followed  as  a necessary  consequence ; nor  were 
frequent  acts  of  violence  wanting  to  add  to  the  perils  of  the  hour. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  news  of  the  insurrection  which  had 
broken  out  in  Palermo,  burst  upon  Rome.  The  excitement  occasioned  by  this 
event  had  not  yet  subsided*  when  the  startling  intelligence  reached  the  city  that 
the  king  of  Naples  had  granted  a free  constitution ; that  Vienna  was  in  a state 
of  siege,  Prussia  threatened  with  a revolutionary  movement,  Paris  convulsed, 
and  a republic  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  Orleans  dynasty.  From  this  mo- 
ment, the  audacity  of  the  press,  the  clubs  and  the  mob-leaders  knew  no  bounds 
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and  shortly  after  the  news  from  Paris,  the  people,  headed  by  their  leaders,  pro- 
ceeded in  an  immense  crowd  to  the  Q,uirinal,  to  demand  the  new  constitution, 
which  had  been  some  time  previously  promised  by  the  Pope. 

The  Holy  Father  was  much  embarrassed  by  violent  demonstrations,  which 
clearly  indicated  a determination  on  the  part  of  his  subjects  to  force  him  to  yield 
to  their  demands.  To  frame  a constitution  which  would  equally  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  the  State,  was  a task  not  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
day.  The  Pope  in  his  reply  to  their  demand,  alluded  to  the  difficult  nature  of 
the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  but  hoped  that  the  constitution  would  be 
ready  shortly,  and  that  he  would  be  able  in  a few  days  to  proclaim  a new  form 
of  government,  calculated  to  satisfy  the  Senate,  the  Council  and  the  people. 
The  promise  thus  made  was  speedily  fulfilled,  and  in  the  early  part  of  June  the 
Roman  Parliament  was  opened  by  a speech,  which  was  read  in  the  name  of 
the  Pope,  in  which,  after  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  having  succeeded  in  in- 
troducing into  his  states  the  political  reforms  demanded  by  the  times,  his  Holi- 
ness directed  the  attention  of  the  Chambers  to  matters  which  were  of  pressing 
importance.  The  partisans  of  Mazzini  were  not  idle;  they  had  obtained  a 
grand  victory,  and  looked  for  another  ; they  cared  not  for  the  interests  of  the 
state  nor  the  good  of  the  people^  but  secretly  regarded  every  concession,  even 
the  most  generous,  only  as  a means  of  accomplishing  an  end — the  destruction 
of  the  government. 

No  one  more  sincerely  desired  to  witness  the  triumph  of  Italian  independence 
than  Pius  IX.  To  accomplish  this  grand  object,  he  made  several  ineffectual 
efforts  to  combine  the  different  states  into  one  common  national  league.  This 
proposal  met  with  the  most  cordial  approbation  on  the  part  of  most  of  the 
states ; by  some,  however,  it  was  received  with  coldness  and  jealousy.  Sar- 
dinia refused  to  send  delegates  to  Rome,  and  suggested  a Congress  to  meet  in 
the  north  of  Italy.  This  was  repugnant  to  the  southern  states,  which  naturally 
viewed  with  apprehension  the  ambitious  movements  of  Charles  Albert.  It  is 
the  belief  of  many  that  if  the  project  of  an  Italian  League,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Pope,  had  been  carried  into  effect,  it  would  in  all  probability  have 
effected  the  freedom  of  Italy ; have  saved  Rome  from  the  sad  calamities  which 
subsequently  befel  it,  and  secured  the  reforms  to  the  Papal  States  which  Pius 
IX  had  so  generously  granted. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  war  of  independence,  as  it  was  called, 
was  carried  on  with  various  success  until  the  defeat  of  Charles  Albert  under 
the  walls  of  Milan.  This  event  frustrated  the  most  ardent  aspirations  of 
the  patriots  of  Italy,  and  brought  to  an  ignominious  termination  a war  which 
was  ill  devised  and  most  injudiciously  conducted.  While  Pius  IX  most  wil- 
lingly gave  his  sanction  to  this  war,  he  had  given  positive  instruction  to  his 
generals  not  to  proceed  further  than  the  frontiers  of  the  Papal  States,  and  there 
act  on  the  defensive.  These  instructions  were  disobeyed  by  General  Durando, 
who  crossed  the  frontiers,  issuing  at  the  same  time  an  address  to  his  soldiers, 
justifying  his  course  and  pledging  the  Pope  in  a crusade  for  the  extermination 
of  the  Austrians  as  the  enemies  of  “ the  Cross  of  Christ.”  The  Pope,  who 
had  previously  forbidden  his  army,  by  proclamation,  to  pass  the  boundaries  of 
his  states,  condemned  the  conduct  of  his  general,  and  repudiated  the  language 
used  in  his  address.  He  adhered  to  his  proclamation,  in  which,  while  profess- 
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ing  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Italian  independence,  he  at  the  same  time  de- 
clared that,  as  Pontiff,  he  could  not  proclaim  war  against  any  Christian  power. 

When  this  determination  of  the  Pope  was  made  known,  the  popular  leaders 
assembled  in  secret  conclave  to  devise  some  means  of  counteracting  its  effect. 
After  a long  consultation,  they  determined  to  proclaim  everywhere  that  a most 
formidable  conspiracy  was  discovered — that  the  Cardinals  were  about  to  betray 
the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  Having  laid  their  plans,  they  rushed 
from  the  place  like  so  ihany  infuriated  tigers.  Sterbini  mounted  an  open  car- 
riage, and  standing  upright  and  waving  his  handkerchief,  he  drove  in  the  wildest 
excitement  down  the  Piazza  di  Spangna  towards  the  Corso.  As  he  passed,  he 
signed  to  the  crowd,  as  if  something  of  the  utmost  importance  was  to  be  re- 
vealed, to  hasten  to  the  Quarters  of  the  Monte  or  the  Barracks  of  Poli.  As 
the  wheels  of  the  carriage  burnt  the  very  pavement  in  their  rapid  course,  he 
shouted  that  Rome  was  betrayed — the  enemy  was  at  its  very  gates.  Ciceruac- 
chio  and  other  leaders  were  similarly  employed.  They  drove  like  lightning 
through  different  parts  of  the  city,  entering  taverns,  workshops,  and  the  lowest 
dens  of  resort,  calling  on  the  people  to  rise  and  defend  Rome  against  her  ene- 
mies, the  Austrians,  with  whom  the  Cardinals  had  entered  into  a league  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  the  city  into  their  hands* and  crushing  forever  the  hopes  of 
Italian  independence.  The  people,  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  these  artful  men, 
and  really  believing  Rome  in  danger,  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  different  barracks 
or  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  Here  they  were  harangued  by  the  mob-leaders, 
who  artfully  professed  the  utmost  loyalty  to  the  Pope,  but  cunningly  charged 
the  Cardinals  with  restraining  his  Holiness  in  his  measures  of  reform,  and  of 
preventing  him  from  joining  in  the  war  against  Austria,  the  great  enemy  of 
Italian  liberty.  We  can  thus  understand  why  it  was,  that  about  this  time 
so  violent  an  opposition  was  raised  against  the  Cardinals.  It  had  been  the 
determination  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  from  the  very  beginning,  to  destroy 
this  order,  and  thereby  remove  from  the  Pope  his  most  faithful  counsellors. 
Hence  the  origin  of  this  pretended  conspiracy — this  coupling  of  the  name  of 
the  Cardinals  with  Austrians,  and  holding  them  out  to  the  people  as  leagued 
with  the  worst  enemies  of  Italy.  From  this  period  the  most  open  and  un- 
disguised opposition  to  the  Cardinals  and  the  clergy  generally,  was  kept  up  by 
the  members  of  the  secret  orders.  It  was  common  from  this  time  until  the 
flight  of  the  Holy  Father,  to  hear  in  the  streets  of  Rome  the  exclamation: 
“ Death  to  the  Cardinals!  death  to  the  priests !” 

The  city  was  thrown  into  the  wildest  state  of  excitement,  precisely  what  the 
partisans  of  Mazzini  anticipated  and  wished,  as  it  enabled  them  to  gain  another 
important  step  in  power,  and  acquire  the  absolute  control  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  city.  A body  of  the  Civic  Guards  hasten  to  the  Castle 
of  Sant*  Angelo,  and  representing  to  the  commandant  that  they  had  been  sent 
by  the  order  of  the  Pope  as  a reinforcement,  were  admitted  into  the  fortress. 
Having  gained  admission,  they  immediately  turned  out  the  guard  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  castle,  which  they  afterwards  held  until  they  were  expelled  by 
the  French.  The  same  was  done  in  regard  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  They 
were  all  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Civic  Guard ; none  were  allowed  to 
enter  or  pass  out  except  such  as  they  thought  proper  to  permit. 

It  happened  at  this  time  that  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  with  another  prelate 
from  Ireland,  who  had  arrived  in  Rome  a few  days  before,  wished  to  pass 
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through  the  Salara  Gate  on  his  way  to  the  Irish  College,  situated  outside  of  the 
city.  But  on  arriving  at  the  gate,  a soldier  of  the  Civic  Guard  ordered  the 
coachman  to  stop.  “The  Archbishop  of  Tuam,”  replied  the  coachman. 
“ Can’t  pass,”  abruptly  answered  the  guard.  Upon  this  the  Archbishop  looked 
out,  enquired  the  cause  of  the  detention,  and  requested  the  gate  to  be  opened. 
The  guard  replied  that  he  had  orders  to  keep  the  gate  closed  to  all. 

“ Why,  are  citizens  prevented  from  going  about  their  own  affairs?” 

“ Such  are  my  orders.” 

“ Who  gave  such  orders  ?” 

The  soldier  replied  that  when  a soldier  receives  orders,  he  must  carry  them 
out  without  regard  to  persons.  The  archbishop  finding  it  useless  to  reason 
with  such  champions  of  liberty,  directed  the  coachman  to  turn  in  another  direc- 
tion. 

The  sight  of  a Cardinal  soon  became  the  signal  for  scenes  of  outrage  and 
indignities.  When  the  Holy  Father  heard  of  the  outcry  raised  against  them, 
he  sent  for  them  to  come  to  his  palace.  One  of  them,  venerated  for  his  age 
and  great  learning,  was  on  his  way  to  the  Vatican,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
crowd  of  miscreants,  who  hissed  and  began  to  throw  stones  and  mud  at  his  car- 
riage. The  coachman  in  his  fright  plied  the  whip  to  the  horses,  and  passed 
along  the  Corso  in  full  gallop.  Some  one  enquired  what  it  meant,  when  he 
was  told  that  it  was  a spy,  an  Austrian  in  disguise!  Immediately  an  infuriated 
•crowd,  believing  or  pretending  to  believe  the  reply,  ran  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
•carriage,  crying  at  the  top  of  their  voices:  “An  Austrian!  stop  him!  catch 
him!  down  with  the  traitor — death  to  the  emissary!”  And  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  Cardinal  escaped  to  the  palace  of  the. Pope. 

Another  of  the  Cardinals  was  detained  a prisoner  in  the  palace  of  the  Chan- 
cery. The  Pope  on  hearing  it  sent  the  major-domo,  the  chief  officer  of  his 
household,  with  his  secret  chamberlain,  in  his  own  carriage,  to  bring  the  Cardi- 
nal to  the  Vatican.  On  the  arrival  of  the  carriage  at  the  Chancery,  the  Civic 
Guard,  with  fixed  bayonets,  drew  up  in  front  of  the  gate  and  ordered  it  to  stand. 
The  major-domo  stated  that  he  had  orders  from  the  Pope  to  bring  with  him  the 
Cardinal  there  detained.  His  order  in  writing  was  demanded  by  one  of  the 
Guard.  The  former  replied  that  when  the  Pope  sent  his  major-domo  in  person 
to  execute  his  commands,  it  was  not  customary  to  give  his  orders  in  writing. 
He  was  then  abruptly  told  that  the  Cardinal  should  not  leave  without  a written 
order.  When  the  Pope  heard  of  this  violence,  he  sent  for  the  general  of  the 
Civic  Guard  and  ordered  him  to  bring  the  Cardinal  to  his  palace.  The  general 
entered  his  carriage  and  drove  without  delay  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  sum- 
moned the  captain  of  the  Guard  before  him,  and  delivered  the  order  of  his  Holi- 
ness ; but  before  the  captain  could  reply,  one  of  the  lieutenants  interrupted  him, 
saying : “What  Pope?  The  Cardinal  is  a traitor — he  is  our  prisoner.”  “ But 
this  is  an  order  from  your  sovereign,  a positive  command,”  replied  the  general. 
“No!  he  shall  not  go  out,”  vociferated  the  soldiers.  The  general,  thinking  to 
intimidate  them  by  assuming  a lofty  tone  and  a stern  countenance:  “I  shall 
take  his  Eminence  with  me,”  he  replied,  “ and  let  me  see  who  shall  dare  to  fire 
at  my  breast.”  “We  shall  fire  upon  you  both,”  was  the  reply  of  the  wretches, 
at  the  same  time  placing  themselves  on  the  stairway  and  landings,  with  fixed 
bayonets.  He  was  compelled  to  depart  without  effecting  his  object. 

These  acts  of  violence  and  insubordination,  which  were  of  daily  occurrence. 
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give  us  to  understand  the  lawless  condition  of  Rome  at  that  period,  and  how 
completely  the  city  was  under  the  control  of  that  bold  and  fearless  band  of  con- 
spirators who,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  sought  the  destruction  of  the  state,  the 
overthrow  of  the  government,  and  with  it,  the  most  cherished  institutions  of 
society. 

In  this  sad  state  of  things,  there  appeared  only  one  chance  for  the  cause  of 
constitutional  liberty  against  the  dictation  of  the  clubs  and  the  lawless  violence 
of  the  populace ; and  that  was  in  the  selection  of  a minister  of  liberal  views, 
but  a man  of  energy  and  determination;  and  such  a minister  Pius  IX  found  in 
the  person  of  Count  Rossi,  an  experienced  statesman,  a friend  of  national  re- 
form, a man  sincerely  anxious  of  seeing  peace  and  tranquility  restored  to  the 
country.  A solemn  consciousness  of  duty  and  a generous  desire  to  aid  his 
sovereign  in  a time  of  the  greatest  need,  alone  induced  the  count  to  undertake 
the  difficult  position  to  which  he  was  called.  He  entered  on  his  duties  by  the 
adoption  of  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  restore  order  and  put  a stop  to  the 
lawless  proceedings  which  had  for  some  time  disgraced  the  city  and  spread  con- 
sternation over  the  entire  community.  His  efforts  were  met  by  the  bitterest  de- 
nunciations on  the  part  of  the  revolutionary  press  and  the  leaders  of  the  clubs. 
Regardless  of  their  threats,  he  persevered  in  the  fearless  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  in  a short  time  succeeded  in  inspiring  confidence  in  the  breasts  of  the  most 
despondipg  and  in  giving  hopes  of  ultimate  success.  Alarmed  at  his  boldness 
and  determination,  it  was  resolved  by  the  conspirators  that  the  new  minister 
should  be  removed  by  assassination.  This  was  decreed  at  a meeting  of  revo- 
lutionary leaders.  Even  the  time  and  place  were  fixed,  and  three  assassins 
chosen  by  lot  to  carry  the  decree  into  execution.  It  is  said  that  these  three 
wretches  were  trained  for’  the  purpose  by  a surgeon,  who  procured  a corpse 
from  the  hospital  of  San  Giacomo  and  had  it  conveyed  to  the  Capranica  Theatre, 
where  at  midnight  the  assassins  met  to  receive  his  instruction.  He  explained 
to  them  that  if  they  wished  the  victim  to  drop  dead  instantly,  the  blow  should 
be  directed  to  the  carotid.  He  warned  them  to  observe  that  the  cravat  or  collar 
be  not  in  the  way,  and  the  more  effectually  to  succeed  in  the  attempt,  he  di- 
rected one  of  them  to  strike  the  minister  gently  on  the  back  or  shoulder,  in  order 
to  cause  him  to  look  round,  which  motion  of  the  head  causes  the  carotid  to 
stand  out.  Then  having  several  times  repeated  the  experiment  of  striking  the 
carotid  of  the  corpse  with  their  daggers,  the  assassins  separated. 

For  some  days  before  the  commission  of  the  horrid  deed,  the  revolutionary 
organs,  the  Pallade  and  Don  Pirlone,  threw  out  hints,  with  a view  of  preparing 
the  people  for  the  event,  and  so  distinctly  as  to  point  out  the  place,  the  day  and 
the  hour — November  15th,  about  noon.  The  following  interesting  particulars 
touching  this  tragical  event,  we  give  in  the  language  of  a writer  who  was  pre- 
sent in  Rome  at  the  time  and  a witness  to  many  of  the  atrocious  deeds  of  that 
period : 

“ The  13th  had  passed : Count  Rossi  had  taken  every  step,  posted  sentinels 
at  every  entrance,  cleared  every  ambush,  and  stationed  guards  at  every  point  of 
access.  Rome  was  full  of  carabineers,  who  had  the  password  given  them,  and 
a secret  sign  to  protect  them  against  every  deception,  and  to  detect  every  sub- 
terfuge of  the  conspirators,  and  turn  it  against  them.  But  still  the  snare  hung 
over  the  head  of  the  count,  who  trusted  to  the  carabineers,  among  whom  there 
was  more  than  one  conspirator.  On  the  day  following  the  fourteenth,  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  Chambers  was  to  take  place ; and  the  minister  had  already  prepared 
an  address  to  the  Deputies ; he  recapitulated  in  it  what  had  been  so  far  done, 
laid  down  the  steps  which  were  to  be  taken  for  the  future,  pointed  out  the  mea- 
sures, occasions,  and  opportunities,  for  dissipating  the  ill-conceived  suspicions 
of  many,  for  restoring  the  order  which  had  been  shaken  by  past  license,  for 
encouraging  the  disheartened,  and  exciting  the  indolent  to  renewed  activity. 
He  had  already  read  his  speech  to  the  Pope,  who  approved  of  it,  and  doubted 
not  its  good  effect;  but  who  did  not  dissemble  to  Rossi  the  difficulty  of  the  un- 
dertaking, the  treachery  of  his  adversaries,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  result. 
Rossi  replied : ‘ Holy  Father,  God  aids  the  cause  of  justice,  and  directs  its 
counsels  to  a fortunate  issue.  Holy  Father,  grant  me  your  blessing,  and  at  the 
risk  of  my  life,  I will  persevere  unflinchingly  to  attack  iniquity,  and  to  defend 
your  authority  and  the  glory  of  the  Holy  Roman  See/ 

“ The  night  preceding  the  15th,  was  spent  by  the  conspirators  in  secret  ar- 
rangements, in  delivering  secret  instructions,  and  in  indicating  their  exact  posts 
to  the  actors  in  the  tragedy.  A distinguished  lady  (however  she  might  have 
obtained  her  knowledge),  had  written  early  in  the  morning  to  Rossi,  revealing 
the  plot : — ‘ Let  him  not  go  to  the  chambers,  or  he  would  not  escape  death/ 
Rossi  was  unmoved.  He  presented  himself  to  the  Pope,  to  receive  his  bless- 
ing, and  then  to  set  out.  The  Pope  was  sad,  and  said  : ' Count,  do  not  go ; 
those  faithless  men  are  capable  of  everything/  f They  are  more  despicable  than 
they  are  perfidious/  replied  Rossi ; and  he  descended  to  enter  his  carriage.  At 
this  moment.  Monsignor  Morini  suddenly  accosted  him,  breathless  and  pale, 
and  said  : ‘ Count,  your  obstinacy  will  cost  you  your  life;  death  awaits  you  on 
the  steps  of  the  Chancery/ 

“ ' Monsignor,  ’ he  replied, ' my  duty  calls  me,  and  God  protects  me/ 

He  left  the  palace,  accompanied  by  Righetti,  the  representative  of  the  finan- 
cial department,  and  turned  towards  the  Chancery,  where  he  supposed  that  a 
number  of  the  carabineers  were  already  posted  in  disguise.  The  piazza  con- 
tained a crowd  of  agitated  and  furious  people.  ‘ Here  he  comes,  here  he  comes ! 
The  very  man  P was  whispered  among  them  at  his  first  appearance.  The  car- 
riage passed  beneath  the  portico  of  the  palace ; the  minister  descended  the  carri- 
age steps  with  a tranquil  and  fearless  air : he  saw  numerous  groups  gathered 
here  and  there,  and  passed  through  the  midst  of  them ; but  when  within  a few 
steps  of  the  stairs,  he  heard  loud  hisses  and  groans  from  the  wretches;  still  he 
passed  on  without  heeding  them. 

“ As  he  raised  his  foot  to  the  first  step,  he  felt  a sudden  blow  in  the  side ; he 
turned  round  to  see  who  had  struck  him,  and  the  point  of  a stiletto  was  driven 
into  his  jugular  vein.  He  pronounced  the  words,  ' O God  P still  went  up  three 
steps,  and  fell  insensible.  The  crowd  of  conspirators  pressed  round  him : from 
behind  some  one  cried — 

“ ‘What  is  the  matter V Many  voices  replied:  ‘ Silence,  silence ! ’tis  noth- 
ing/ 

“ Righetti  and  a servant  lifted  up  the  victim,  carried  him  into  the  first  chamber 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  placed  him  on  a chair.  He  gave  one  sigh,  and 
expired. 

“A  voice  announced  to  the  Chamber  the  death  of  the  first  minister.  No  one 
turned  his  head,  no  one  raised  his  eyes,  no  one  changed  countenance;  as  if 
some  one  had  said,  'At  Constantinople  the  Grand  Vizier  is  dead/  Every  one 
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continued  his  conversation,  or  his  writing  at  his  desk.  The  ambassadors  and 
ministers,  indignant  at  such  infamy  and  shamelessness  on  the  part  of  the  Depu- 
ties, went  out  of  that  den  of  assassins,  followed  by  the  deputies  from  Bologna, 
who  were  the  associates  of  the  murdered  minister. 

“ Rome  was  amazed  and  horror-stricken  at  this  atrocious  deed,  which  stained 
it  with  blood,  in  the  sight  of  every  civilized  nation;  but  the  conspirators,  insult- 
ing the  public  sorrow,  that  same  Evening  bore  in  triumph  through  the  Corso, 
by  the  light  of  torches,  a villain,  who  represented  the  assassin,  raised  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a ferocious  mob,  that  pointed  to  the  raised  hand  of  the  murderer 
grasping  a bloody  dagger,  and  sang,  accompanied  by  bands  of  the  National 
Guard,  carabineers,  and  all  sorts  of  soldiers  arm-in-arm  with  the  people : 

f Blessed  be  th’  heroic  hand, 

That  Rossi  slew  with  freedom’s  brand.* 

“You  shudder,  compassionate  reader!  But  not  satisfied  with  this,  with  the 
wild  gesticulations  of  cannibals  they  carried  the  murderer  beneath  the  windows 
of  the  desolate  widow  and  of  the  sons,  singing  the  triumphs  of  assassinations.” 


MAN. 

VERSIFIED  FROM  AN  APOLOGUE  BY  DR.  SHERIDAN. 

Affliction  one  day  as  she  hark’d  to  the  roar 
Of  the  stormy  and  struggling  billow. 

Drew  a beautiful  form  on  the  sands  of  the  shore, 

With  the  branch  of  a weeping  willow. 

Jupiter,  struck  with  the  noble  plan 

As  he  roam’d  on  the  verge  of  the  ocean, 

Breath’d  on  the  figure,  and  calling  it  Man, 

Endued  it  with  life  and  motion. 

A creature  so  glorious  in  mind  and  in  frame, 

So  stamp’d  with  each  parent’s  impression, 

Among  them  a point  of  contention  became, 

Each  claiming  the  right  of  possession. 

He  is  mine,  said  Affliction;  1 gave  him  his  birth, 

I alone  am  his  cause  of  creation: — 

The  materials  were  furnish’d  by  me,  answered  Earth: — 
I gave  him,  said  Jove,  animation. 

The  gods,  all  assembled  in  solemn  Divan, 

After  hearing  each  claimant’s  petition, 

Pronounc’d  a definitive  verdict  on  Man, 

And  thus  settled  his  fate’s  disposition: 

Let  Affliction  possess  her  own  child,  till  the  woes 
Of  life  cease  to  harass  and  goad  it; 

After  death,  give  his  body  to  Earth,  whence  it  rose; 
And  his  spirit  to  Jove,  who  bestowed  it. 
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BENEDICTINE  NUNS. 

The  order  of  St.  Benedict  was,  with  that  of  St.  Columban  for  the  Latin 
Church,  what  that  of  St.  Basil  was  for  the  Orientals.  The  order  of  St.  Colum- 
ban spread  rapidly,  but  has  long  since  disappeared,  while  that  of  St.  Benedict 
has  remained  to  our  day,  young  in  the  vigor  of  its  usefulness. 

St.  Benedict,  the  father  of  monastic  life  in  Italy,  was  born  at  Nursi,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Spoleto,  in  408.  While  studying  at  Rome,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  by  his  parents,  Eutropius  and  Abundantia,  his  eyes  were  opened  by  God’s 
grace  to  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  all  earthly  things.  Impelled  by  the  desire 
of  perfection,  he  retired  to  the  desert  of  Subiacum.  Here  in  a few  years  the 
fame  of  his  sanctity  collected  crowds  of  disciples  and  several  monasteries  sprang 
up.  After  directing  these  for  some  time,  he  was  driven  out  by  persecution  and 
founded  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  the  mother  house  of  the 
order,  where  most  probably  he  completed  that  rule  which  has  formed  so  many 
saints  in  the  Church  of  God. 

This  holy  patriarch  died  in  543,  after  a short  illness.*  His  sister,  St.  Scholas- 
tica,  following  her  brother’s  example,  consecrated  herself  to  the  service  of  Al- 
mighty God  by  the  vows  of  religion,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  she  formed  a 
community  of  virgins  who  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  although  she  is 
revered  as  foundress  by  the  Benedictine  nuns. 

As  the  Benedictine  order  extended,  many  Columbanian  abbeys  adopted  the 
rule  of  the  holy  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  the  convents  of  nuns  in  many 
parts  made  the  same  change,  thus  giving  rise,  as  Father  Helyot  thinks,  to  the 
first  Benedictine  nunneries,  f at  least  in  France.  Those  in  England  were 
founded  by  the  Benedictine  monks  whom  Saint  Augustine  led  to  rescue  the 
Anglo  Saxon  race  from  barbarism ; and  the  convents  of  Germany  were  founded 
by  the  Anglo  Saxon  monks  and  nuns  who  left  their  native  isle  to  reclaim  their 
kindred  Teutons  on  the  continent. 

The  holy  virgin,  St.  Walburga^  the  niece  of  St.  Boniface,  daughter  and  sister 
of  saints,  in  748  left  her  convent  of  Winburn,  wheje  she  had  spent  twenty- 
eight  years  in  holy  retirement,  to  go  with  thirty  other  daughters  of  St.  Benedict 
to  aid  in  Christianizing  Germany.  Here  in  752  she  founded  the  convent  of 
Heidenheim,  of  which  she  became  the  abbess,  and  has  ever  since  been  revered 
as  the  foundress  of  the  order  in  Germany.  In  our  day  she  returns,  not  in  her 
6wn  person,  but  in  that  of  the  nuns  of  her  convent,  St.  Walburga’s,  in  her 
brother’s  city  of  Eichstadt,  to  the  new  land  of  the  race  from  which  she  sprung, 
to  that  daughter  and  rival  of  England,  whose  hour  of  prosperity  and  glory  is 
coeval  with  her  emancipation  of  the  fellow  believers  of  a Benedict,  a Columban, 
a Boniface  and  a Walburga. 

The  convent  of  St.  Walburga  at  Eichstadt,  was  founded  in  1022  by  Bishop 
Herbert,  who  gave  the  nuns  a large  tract  pf  land.  Succeeding  prelates  and 

* Helyot — Histoire  des  ordres  religieux  (Ed.  Migne)  i,  416.  Butler — Lives  of  the 
Saints,  March  21/  Feb.  10. 

t Helyot  ut  sup,  i,  439. 
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many  princes  added  to  its  means,  and  for  more  than  seven  centuries  it  continued 
its  good  work.  During  the  last  century,  the  deistical  ideas  which  prevailed 
gained  Joseph  I,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  sought  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Church  as  well  as  of  the  State,  a second  Henry  VIII  or  Gustavus  Vasa:  and 
like  them  shewed  his  capacity  of  devouring  by  swallowing  up  the  property  of 
the  religious  orders.  Following  the  example  of  the  head  of  the  empire,  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  suppressed  all  the  Bene- 
dictine monasteries  in  his  circle  but  one,  and  all  the  Benedictine  nunneries  ex- 
cept that  of  Saint  Walburga  at  Eichstadt,  in  which,  shorn  of  its  estates,  the 
nuns  were  permitted,  at  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  Bishop,  Joseph  Anthony, 
Count  of  Stribenberg,  to  remain,  though  not  permitted  to  receive  novices  or  add 
to  their  number.  But  better  times  came  on;  King  Ludwig,  a wise  and  pious 
prince,  repaired  many  of  the  evils  of  his  predecessor,  and  by  a decree  dated 
June  7,  1835,  gave  the  nuns  the  liberty  of  extending  their  order. 

In  1846,  the  present  mitred  abbot,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Boniface  Wimmer,  planted 
his  ancient  order  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  with  the  lapse  of  a few  years 
beheld  houses  arise  in  various  parts.  The  German  settlement  of  St.  Mary’s 
became  the  site  of  one,  and  as  no  institution  existed  there  to  direct  the  education 
of  girls,  the  Fathers  called  upon  the  ancient  convent  of  St.  Walburga  to  aid 
them,  and  not  in  vain : a colony  of  Benedictine  nuns  from  that  ancient  monas- 
tery came  to  America  in  1853,#  founding  under  Mother  Benedicta  Reipp  the 
convent  of  St.  Mary’s  town.  Here  the  sisters  at  once  devoted  themselves  to  the 
direction  of  the  parish  schools,  and  began  to  erect  an  academy  for  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Their  labors  have  been  most  successful — vocations  have  not  been  wanting: 
in  a few  years  a second  house  arose  at  Erie,  with  Mother  Scholastica  as  Supe- 
rior, and  in  1857  the  diocese  of  Newark,  where  the  Fathers  were  already  labor- 
ing, invited  in  the  nuns,  who  founded  a third  convent  at  Newark. 

* De  Courcey — Catholic  Church,  p.  312. 


THE  ROSE  AND  ROSARY. 

It  is  not  of  its  charms  we  rob  the  Rose, 

Or  of  its  wealth  of  odours  think  the  less, 

When  o’er  its  blooming  petals  we  confess 
Religion  rightly  mystic  meanings  throws. 

To  us  with  heavenlier  hues  its  beauty  glows, 

To  us  bears  sweetness  purer  than  of  sense, 

Its  graces  speak  to  us  of  Jesus’  woes, 

Its  fragile  form  of  His  Omnipotence! 

Thanks  to  the  Church’s  wisdom,  which  has  given 
To  Nature’s  simplest  works  a lofty  worth. 

The  Rose-leaf  dies,  but  ere  on  winds  ’tis  driven, 
Wisdom  and  faith  draw  from  its  death  their  birth, 
The  Rose  receives  the  fairest  charms  of  earth, 

The  Rosary  far  fairer  charms  from  Heaven,  i 
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(Translated  from  the  French.) 


The  Baron  de  Tilk  was  the  owner  of  a beautiful  estate  in  Artois,  when  the 
troubles  of  the  revolution  compelled  him,  towards  the  year  1791,  to  expatriate 
himself,  together  with  his  wife  and  only  son,  a young  man  of  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  of  a constitution  so  feeble  and  languishing,  that  he  had  never  ceased 
from  the  moment  of  his  birth  to  be  a source  of  the  most  serious  anxiety  to  his 
parents. 

Fortunately,  at  the  period  of  his  hurried  departure,  the  baron  had  in  his  pos- 
session a sufficient  amount  of  disposable  property  to  enable  him  to  supply  liber- 
ally the  wants  of  his  family  in  a strange  country,  at  least  for  a certain  length  of 
time. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  had  deposited  with  a notary  at  St.  Omer’s,  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  livres,  which  he  dared  not  place  out  at  interest  during 
the  political  disturbances,  and  which  he  now  desired  to  carry  away  with  him ; 
but  the  dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  obliged  him  to  depart  from  the 
home  of  his  ancestors  without  having  it  in  his  power  to  remove  this  deposit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  notary,  impelled  by  the  character  of  the  times,  had 
strongly  urged  his  client  to  relieve  him  of  the  embarrassing  trust;  for,  at  this 
epoch,  when  the  lives  and  the  fortunes  of  the  most  quiet  and  inoffensive  citi- 
zens were  daily  in  peril,  every  species  of  responsibility  seemed  a risk,  and  each 
one  excused  himself  through  the  motives  of  fear  or  of  prudence. 

It  was  thus  as  he  was  bidding  adieu  to  his  native  soil,  as  he  was  about  to 
pass,  secretly  and  perhaps  forever,  from  the  land  which  he  loved  with  all  the 
fervor  of  a patriot,  but  where  his  life  was  continually  endangered — it  was  at 
such  a moment,  that  the  Baron  de  Tilk  was  called  upon  to  decide  the  very  im- 
portant question  that  had  arisen  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  his  funds.  His 
embarrassment  had  reached  its  highest  point,  when  suddenly  a brilliant  thought 
came  across  his  mind ; he  viewed  it  as  an  inspiration  from  heaven,  and  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  put  it  in  practice. 

Two  only  of  his  dependants  accompanied  him ; one  was  his  valet  de  cham- 
bre,  who  would  follow  him  into  exile;  the  other,  his  gardener,  named  Andrew 
Duval,  who  was  compelled  to  part  from  him  at  the  frontier,  in  order  to  return 
to  his  own  family. 

Duval  was  the  foster  father  of  the  young  De  Tilk,  and  had  participated  in  all 
the  anxious  fears  of  his  master  for  this  delicate  child,  the  object  of  their  most 
tender  love.  Thence  there  existed  between  these  two  men  a feeling  of  affec- 
tion, which  the  difference  of  rank  could  never  impair,  and  it  was  to  this  humble 
but  devoted  servant  of  his  house,  that  the  fugitive  resolved  to  confide  the  hun- 
dred thousand  livres  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from 
the  hands  of  his  notary. 

“Andrew,  thou  lovest  me — is  it  not  so?”  said  he,  taking  him  aside  as  they 
were  on  the  point  of  separating.  “Well,  then,  thou  canst  render  me  a signal 
service;  it  is  for  thee  to  preserve  to  my  Alfred,  who  is  also  the  child  of  thy 
heart,  a small  remnant  of  the  property  I am  compelled  to  abandon  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  saving  my  life.”  He  then  explained  to  him  his  wishes.  Andrew  was 
thunderstruck  at  the  proposal,  and  replied  with  deep  emotion : 

“You  know  very  well,  my  kind  master,  that  I am  yours  entirely  and  with- 
out reserve;  that  I will  ever  faithfully  execute  your  commands,  whatever  they 
may  be.  But,  my  God ! have  you  no  friend  to  whom  you  can  confide  a trust 
so  important?  Remember  that  this  sum  will  remain  a dead  capital  in  my  hands; 
that  it  is  altogether  beyond  my  power  to  invest  it  profitably,  and  that  even 
should  better  times  return,  it  might  at  last  be  wrested  from  me  by  some  unfore- 
seen accident,  and  what  then  could  console  me  under  so  great  a misfortune  ?” 

“ I have  weighed  all  that,”  interrupted  the  baron ; “ but  listen — neither  thou 
nor  I,  my  good  Andrew,  can  obviate  the  difficulties  you  point  out.  In  this 
melancholy  state  of  affairs,  there  is  but  one  thing  certain : thine  incorruptible 
honesty,  in  which  I place  unlimited  confidence.  Be  assured,  my  friend,  that 
the  loss  of  the  sum  of  which  I am  about  to  make  thee  the  depositary,  can  never 
cause  me  to  doubt  thee  for  an  instant.  Therefore,  no  further  hesitation  : time 

0 i ‘ 

presses,  and  we  must  act  quickly.  Here  is  my  power  of  attorney,  drawn  up 
in  proper  form ; hasten  to  the  notary,  remove  the  funds,  place  them  secretly  in 
some  secure  corner  of  thy  cottage;  and  now  we  must  part,  hoping  soon  to  meet 
again  under  happier  auspices.” 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  this  excellent  master  threw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  his  faithful  dependant,  and  mutual  tears  relieved  the  anguish  of  their  over- 
burdened hearts.  And  thus  they  parted ; the  one  to  seek  in  a foreign  land  the 
safety  which  was  denied  him  in  his  own ; the  other  to  go  and  accomplish  the 
delicate  mission  with  which  he  had  been  so  unexpectedly  entrusted  against  his 
will. 

Although  but  a simple  villager,  and  by  no  means  educated  above  his  condi- 
tion, Andrew  was  not  the  less  gifted  with  an  upright  mind,  and  above  all,  he 
possessed  a nature  so  noble  and  elevated,  that  his  language  was  at  times  in 
striking  contrast  with  his  humble  state  of  life.  This  contrast  arose  doubtless 
from  his  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  master  to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attached  ; the  manners  of  the  great  lord  had  modified  and  chastened 
those  of  the  rustic,  without  detracting  in  anything  from  the  native  simplicity  of 
his  character;  still  less  could  they  affect  the  genuine  goodness  and  honesty  of 
his  heart. 

On  leaving  the  exiles,  his  first  care  was  to  go  in  search  of  the  notary,  who, 
on  receiving  the  certificate  of  the  baron,  immediately  counted  down  to  him  in 
gold  the  hundred  thousand  livres,  which  Andrew  enclosed  in  a valise  procured 
expressly  for  that  purpose. 

In  a more  cheerful  mood,  he  then  remounted  the  fine  horse  of  which  his 
master  had  made  him  a present  previously  to  his  departure  from  the  chateau, 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  transport  the  treasure  that  had  been  entrusted  to 
him,  without  attracting  upon  his  journey  the  attention  of  curious  eyes ; he  took 
care  besides,  not  to  arrive  before  nightfall  at  the  village  where  he  resided. 

On  reaching  home,  however,  he  had  yet  one  great  difficulty  to  surmount. 
Annette,  his  wife,  though  possessing  all  the  requisites  of  an  excellent  manager, 
had  nevertheless  inherited  rather  more  than  her  legitimate  share  of  the  curiosity 
so  natural  to  her  sex ; and  a secret,  whatever  might  be  its  importance,  was  to 
her  an  intolerable  burthen,  of  which  she  never  failed,  on  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity, to  relieve  herself,  to  the  great  edification  and  delight  of  her  neighbors. 
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This  was  Annette’s  only  defect,  and  until  now  had  never  been  a source  of 
much  annoyance  to  her  husband,  for  the  present  was  the  only  important  mys- 
tery that  had  ever  come  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  his  life.  But  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  this  failing  of  his  companion  acquired  so  grave  a character, 
on  account  of  its  probable  consequences,  that  he  felt  the  full  necessity  of  foiling 
it  at  every  hazard. 

It  was  then  with  a feeling  not  only  of  inquietude,  but  even  of  anxious  alarm, 
that  poor  Andrew,  profiting  by  the  darkness  of  the  hour,  rendered  yet  more 
gloomy  from  a heavy  fall  of  rain,  proceeded  to  bury  the  valise  containing  the 
treasure  of  his  master,  in  a barn  situated  some  distance  off,  and  where  he  had 
collected  before  his  departure  the  several  implements  for  digging.  This  work 
accomplished  and  having  replaced  the  newly  dug  earth,  with  the  various  objects 
taken  here  and  there,  as  chance  directed  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  he  closed 
the  barn  and  reached  at  last  the  door  of  his  cottage,  where  Annette  and  the 
pretty  Jane,  their  only  daughter,  a girl  of  sixteen  years,  received  him  with  all 
the  evidences  of  the  most  tender  regard. 

“ Bless  me!  but  thou  art  pale  and  tired,  my  dear,”  exclaimed  his  helpmate, 
nearly  stifling  him  in  the  violence  of  her  affectionate  demonstrations.  “Thou 
returnest  from  a long  journey — the  baron,  my  lady,  and  my  little  Alfred,  have 
they  returned  with  thee?  Speak,  man  ! didst  thou  lose  thy  tongue  on  the  road  ?” 

“ I will  soon  find  it  again,  my  good  Annette,  if  thou  wilt  only  treat  me  to 
some  supper,”  replied  Andrew,  forcing  a smile,  “for  I tell  thee  I am  dying  of 
hunger.” 

And  to  escape  a fresh  storm  of  questions,  he  busied  himself  in  taking  his 
horse  to  the  stable,  whither  Jane  quickly  followed,  and  addressing  him  in  a low 
voice,  said : 

“ I believe,  father,  that  I have  news  from  the  chateau.  I did  not  speak  of 
what  I saw  to  my  mother,  because ” 

“Well,  well,  Jane,”  quickly  interrupted  Andrew,  not  willing  that  his  daughter 
should  even  indirectly  give  expression  to  sentiments  at  variance  with  the  respect 
ever  due  from  the  child  to  the  mother — “ thou  hast  acted  wisely ; we  should 
not  discuss  the  affairs  of  our  superiors  except  when  they  command  us  to  do  so. 
Yet  as  I am  charged  by  our  master,  the  baron,  with  the  overlooking  of  many 
things  during  his  absence,  I give  thee  permission  to  speak  of  what  thou  hast 
seen.” 

“Well,  then  father,”  replied  the  young  girl,  “ as  I was  this  evening,  towards 
nightfall,  sitting  with  Madame  Hermann,  the  housekeeper,  who  as  you  know 
gives  me  lessons  in  reading  and  writing,  several  men  arrived  at  the  chateau — 
one  of  whom  wore  a great  sword,  whilst  the  others  carried  fire-arms.  I was 
very  much  frightened,  for  they  used  horrible  threats  against  the  baron  and  our 
lady,  and  as  soon  as  I could  escape  without  being  observed,  I ran  home  with  all 
the  speed  I could  make  and  waited  your  return  very  anxiously,  not  daring  to 
make  known  my  fears  to  my  mother.” 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Jane  had  practised  this  kind  of  reserve  in  pre- 
sence of  the  being  to  whom  she  owed  her  own  existence.  Nevertheless,  she 
respected  and  reverenced,  as  she  was  herself  in  turn  tenderly  loved  and  cher- 
ished ; but  there  existed  in  the  characters  of  the  mother  and  daughter  so  marked 
a difference,  that  it  was  impossible  there  could  be  at  all  times  a full  and  unre- 
stricted confidence  between  them.  The  one,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  had4 
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never  learned  the  art  of  holding  her  tongue — whilst  the  other,  the  living  image 
of  her  father,  both  mentally  and  physically,  had  exhibited  from  childhood  a dis- 
cretion beyond  her  years : a rare  quality  in  one  so  young,  and  which  her  habits 
of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  inmates  of  the  chateau  had  tended  to  strengthen 
and  confirm,  whilst  her  intellectual  powers  were  rapidly  developed  under  the 
influence  of  the  illustrious  examples  she  daily  witnessed* 

Andrew,  on  learning  that  the  abode  of  his  master  had  been  already  invaded 
by  a troop  of  armed  men,  foresaw  in  a moment  the  fatal  consequences  likely  to 
ensue  from  this  first  act  of  rigor,  and  he  at  once  formed  the  resolution  to  take 
up  again  the  valise  he  had  just  concealed  so  carefully  within  the  barn,  as  that 
place,  from  being  a dependency  of  the  chateau,  did  not  seem  to  him  so  safe  as 
the  cottage,  which  latter  belonged  to  him  in  his  own  right. 

This  new  undertaking  was  to  the  poor  fellow  a source  of  greater  embarrass- 
ment than  he  had  yet  undergone;  for  before  putting  it  in  execution,  he  must 
wait  until  the  worthy  but  prying  Annette  should  be  fairly  in  the  midst  of  her 
first  slumber  for  the  night.  At  last  he  had  succeeded  in  depositing  his  precious 
trust  in  a secure  hiding-place,  of  which  he  alone  knew  the  secret,  and  was  con- 
gratulating himself  upon  his  success,  when  a couple  of  soldiers  appeared  at 
the  cottage  and  ordered  him  to  accompany  them  forthwith  to  the  chateau,  where 
he  was  closely  questioned  concerning  the  route  taken  by  the  fugitives. 

This  faithful  servant  maintained  sufficient  presence  of  mind,  in  these  trying 
circumstances,  to  shape  his  answers  so  as  to  turn  aside  the  suspicions  that  had 
been  aroused  by  the  sudden  departure  of  the  family  of  Tilk,  and  he  was  dis- 
missed without  further  molestation.  But  from  this  moment  he  comprehended 
fully  the  perilous  position  in  which  he  stood ; the  friendship  of  the  baron  had 
excited  the  envy  of  many  against  him,  and  he  felt  that  their  enmity  was  not  to 
be  despised ; it  was  then  with  an  anxious  heart  and  gloomy  forebodings  that  he 
returned  to  his  humble  domicil. 

Nor  were  the  days  immediately  following  calculated  to  reassure  him.  He 
was  often  summoned  to  the  chief  town  of  the  canton,  and  interrogated  anew 
in  regard  to  the  baron  and  his  family,  and  as  he  continued  to  exhibit  the  same 
cautious  reserve  in  his  replies,  he  was  finally  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
class  of  suspected  persons . Andrew  understood  all  the  peril  attending  such  a 
title ; thus  each  day  and  hour  added  to  his  anxieties,  and  he  trembled  lest  at  any 
moment  he  might  be  arrested  and  hurried  to  execution.  And  the  fact  that  he 
had  not  as  yet  dared  to  disclose  to  any  one  the  hiding-place  of  the  money  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  his  keeping,  augmented  the  troubles  of  his  mind.  At 
length  his  fears  determined  him  to  unbosom  himself  to  his  daughter,  upon 
whose  rare  prudence  and  fidelity  he  felt  that  he  could  safely  rely. 

“ Listen  to  me,  my  Jane,”  said  he ; “ thou  hast  an  honest  heart — thou  fearest 
God,  and  thou  art  not  wanting  in  courage.  Promise  me,  before  God,  who  sees 
and  will  judge  us,  that  thou  wilt  never,  except  to  our  master,  the  Baron  de  Tilk, 
or  his  heirs,  reveal  the  secret  I am  going  to  confide  to  thee.” 

Struck  by  this  solemn  appeal  of  her  father,  the  young  girl  regarded  him  for  a 
moment  with  a look  of  vague  and  undefined  terror;  she  nevertheless  gave  him 
the  promise  he  exacted. 

“ In  these  unhappy  times  we  know  not  what  troubles  may  come  upon  us, 
my  Jane;  we  may  fall  into  poverty,  we  may  want  bread,  perhaps — but  we  will 
* suffer  the  utmost  extreme  of  hunger,  will  we  not,  even  with  the  money  of  our 
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superiors  in  reach  of  us?  To  take  one  cent  of  it  would  be  a theft,  an  infamy. 
But  the  blush  of  shame  shall  never  pollute  our  foreheads.  Dost  thou  promise, 
my  dear  daughter?” 

“ Undoubtedly,”  replied  Jane ; **  I see  in  this  money  only  a trust,  a trust  that 
will  be  held  sacred  by  every  honorable  mind.  Therefore,  my  father,  be  no 
longer  disquieted ; you  and  I,  with  the  help  of  God,  will  never  fpil  in  our  duty, 
whatever  may  happen.” 

The  day  after  this  conversation,  which  had  removed  a heavy  load  from  the 
mind  of  Andrew,  he  was  again  summoned  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  canton  ; 
but  this  time  the  unfortunate  man  did  not  return  as  usual  to  his  cottage.  He 
was  sent  to  prison  in  a neighboring  city,  and  his  poor  family  was  in  conse- 
quence plunged  into  the  deepest  distress.  The  objects  of  the  most  illiberal 
persecution,  they  beheld  themselves  abandoned  by  the  people  of  their  native 
village,  and  not  one  cared  or  dared  to  extend  to  them  the  hand  of  friendship. 

But  Jane,  the  courageous  Jane,  was  not  of  a nature  to  sink  under  misfor- 
tune ; having  yielded  to  the  first  overpowering  emotions  of  grief,  she  felt  that 
tears  were  no  remedy  for  the  evils  which  surrounded  them,  that  it  now  devolved 
upon  her  to  sustain  and  comfort  her  unhappy  parents,  and  bravely  did  she  ad- 
dress herself  to  this  heroic  duty. 

She  had  learned  at  an  early  period  of  life,  to  fashion  from  reeds  and  small 
twigs  of  osier,  handsome  mats  and  charming  little  hand-baskets,  with  which  in 
happier  times  she  had  been  wont  to  amuse  herself  in  embellishing  the  chateau. 
She  now  betook  herself  in  earnest  to  this  kind  of  employment,  and  worked  at 
it  with  such  energy  and  good  will,  that  she  soon  became  very  skillful,  and 
every  day  for  a fortnight,  mounted  upon  her  father’s  horse,  she  carried  to  the 
nearest  town  the  result  of  her  labors,  together  with  fruits  and  flowers  from  their 
cottage  garden,  and  having  disposed  of  these  several  articles,  she  hastened  to 
share  the  proceeds  with  her  beloved  captive,  whom  she  was  permitted,  from 
time  to  time,  to  see  and  embrace.  It  was  from  this  holy  and  endearing  bond  of 
union  between  two  hearts  so  worthy  of  each  other,  they  derived  that  pious  and 
heroic  resolutioh  so  necessary  to  sustain  them  under  the  heavy  weight  of  their 
many  sorrows. 

And  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  even  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  his  prison 
there  still  existed  sources  of  unspeakable  consolation  for  the  father  of  Jane. 
The  courge  of  this  noble  girl,  the  loving  tenderness  with  which  she  waited  upon 
him,  her  prudence,  her  intelligence,  so  far  beyond  her  years^-in  fine,  all  the 
rare  qualities  displayed  in  her  uncommon  character,  tended  to  make  him  proud, 
nay,  even  happy,  and  it  was  therefore  with  a feeling  almost  of  triumph,  that 
he  accepted  the  tokens  of  her  filial  affection. 

At  length,  after  nine  months  of  captivity,  during  which  time  not  even  the 
ingenuity  of  malice  itself  could  invent  any  charge  of  moment  against  the  poor 
gardener,  he  was  restored  to  freedom,  thanks  to  the  obscurity  of  his  humble 
position,  and  he  returned  once  more  to  his  cottage. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  transports  of  the  wife  and  daughter,  as 
they  pressed  him  to  their  hearts.  At  this  happy  moment  all  their  previous  sor- 
rows were  forgotten ; in  the  reaction  of  their  feelings  they  yielded  without  re- 
serve to  the  cheering  impulses  of  joy  and  hope,  undeterred  by  a thought  or  a 
care  for  the  future. 

But,  alas ! ordinarily  speaking,  misfortunes  do  not  come  single.  And  the  4 
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next  day  poor  Duval  had  reason  to  know  that  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  ter- 
mination of  his  trials.  Besides  the  loss  of  his  office  of  gardener,  for  the  chateau 
now  become  the  property  of  the  government,  he  found  himself  repulsed  from 
every  place  where  he  sought  for  employment,  and  either  through  fear  or  dislike, 
his  neighbors,  one  and  all,  turned  coldly  from  him,  often  with  words  of  con- 
tumely and  abuse. 

To  bo  continued. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  OLD  ST.  PAUL’S,  LONDON. 

The  brighter  features  of  the  glory  of  a nation,  and  the  darker  shades  of  its 
shame  and  disgrace,  are  frequently  concentrated  around  the  public  churches; 
and  more  especially,  the  cathedral  of  the  metropolis.  Hence  we  find,  how 
much  of  the  history  of  England  is  interwoven  as  it  were,  with  the  church  of 
“ Old  St.  Paul’s.”  On  the  site  of  the  modem  building,  with  its  dingy  honors 
of  smoke  and  soot,  and  where  the  stranger  cannot  enter  unless  he  pay  his  fee, 
as  to  a house  of  exhibition  and  public  entertainment,  there  stood  in  the  days  of 
our  Catholic  ancestors,  an  edifice  of  more  humble  pretensions,  but  dedicated  to 
Christian  worship.  It  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Emperor  Diocletian,  to  have  been  replaced  by  another  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine, which  was  in  its  turn  demolished  during  the  Saxon  invasion.  The  pious 
King  Sebert  (a  vassal  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent),  in  603  raised  a third  church  of 
more  suitable  dimensions ; and  this  endured  till  the  last  year  of  the  Conqueror, 
when  it  also  perished  in  the  great  conflagration  of  1086.  At  this  period  the 
nave  of  the  venerable  edifice  of  “ Old  St.  Paul’s  ” was  commenced,  during  the 
episcopacy  of  Bishop  Mauritius ; but  neither  that  prelate  nor  his  successor  was 
able  to  complete  the  undertaking,  though  each  of  them  presided  over  the  see  of 
London  twenty  years,  and  expended  great  sums  in  the  prosecution  of  it.  The 
nave  was  290  feet  in  length,  and  120  in  breadth ; the  height  of  the  vaulting  was 
102  feet.  Richard  de  Beaumes,  the  successor  of  Mauritius,  appropriated  the 
whole  revenues  of  his  bishopric  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  work ; he  commenced 
the  transepts  in  1120,  and  they  were  completed  by  Bishop  Fitznell  in  1199. 
The  choir  seems  to  have  been  commenced  about  the  same  time  as  the  transepts, 
but  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1135;  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  must  have 
been  speedily  restored,  for  we  find  that  in  1148  the  body  of  the  holy  Bishop 
Erconwald  was  removed  from  the  middle  of  the  church  by  a solemn  transla- 
tion, and  deposited  on  the  east  wall  above  the  high  altar.  The  choir  was  re- 
commenced by  Bishop  William  de  Sancta  Maria,  in  1220,  and  completed  by 
his  successor,  Eustace  de  Fauconberg,  together  with  the  chapter  house;  the 
height  of  the  vaulting  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  was  188  feet.  The 
cloisters  of  “ Old  St.  Paul’s  ” were  erected  by  Bishop  Henry  Wingham,  in 
1260;  they  were  two  stories  in  height,  and  environed  what  was  called  “ Pardon 
Church  Yard but  they  were  only  91  feet  in  extent.  These  cloisters  were  de- 
stroyed in  1549,  by  the  Protector  Somerset,  and  the  materials  employed  in  the 
construction  of  Somerset  House.  The  Lady-chapel  was  built  in  the  year  1310, 
during  the  episcopacy  of  Ralph  Baldock.  The  tower  of  “ Old  St.  Paul’s” 
rose  to  the  height  of  260  feet,  and  was  surmounted  by  a spire  (the  first  of  the 
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kind  built  in  England),  giving  an  additional  height  of  274  feet;  making  a total 
elevation  of  534  feet.  This  spire  was  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1561.  The 
whole  space  occupied  by  the  cathedral  was  three  acres,  one  rood  and  six  perches ; 
it  was  formerly  encompassed  by  a wall  with  six  gate-houses.  The  grand  cere- 
mony of  the  consecration  of  “ Old  St.  Paul’s,”  took  place  in  1240,  though  it 
was  not  till  the  year  1315  that  the  church  was  completed;  being 225  years  from 
the  time  of  its  first  foundation  by  Bishop  Mauritius. 

The  noble  subterranean  church  of  Saint  Faith  was  begun  in  1257.  It  was 
supported  by  three  rows  of  massy  clustered  pillars,  with  ribs  diverging  from 
them  to  support  the  roof,  and  was  the  parish  church.  This  undercroft  (as 
buildings  of  the  kind  were  generally  called)  contained  several  chantries  and 
monuments.  Dugdale  relates,  that  it  extended  under  part  of  the  choir  and  the 
structure  eastward.  No  part  of  it  is  now  left.  This  ancient  cathedral  was  ever 
regarded  as  one  of  the  great  works  of  architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  Pen- 
nant says  it  was  a most  beautiful  Gothic.  Its  dimensions  far  exceeded  other 
religious  edifices  in  the  country,  and  it  is  represented  by  historians  as  equally 
preeminent  in  magnificence  and  splendor  of  ornament. 

The  famous  “ Paul’s  Cross,”  which  stood  before  the  church,  was  a pulpit  of 
wood,  mounted  on  steps  of  stone,  and  the  roof  covered  with  lead.  It  was  in 
use  as  early  as  1259;  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Kemp  in  1449,  and  finally  destroyed 
by  order  of  parliament  for  the  demolition  of  all  crosses,  in  1643.  From  it,  the 
most  eminent  divines  were  appointed  to  preach  every  Sunday  in  the  forenoon, 
and  to  it  the  court,  the  mayor  of  London,  the  aldermen  and  principal  citizens 
used  to  resort.  It  was  appropriated  not  only  to  instruct  by  preaching,  but  for 
every  purpose,  political  and  ecclesiastical;  for  giving  force  to  oaths,  for  promul- 
gating laws,  and  for  the  private  ends  of  ambitious  princes.  Here  was  preached 
the  sermon  proclaiming  the  illegitimacy  of  the  children  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
foreshadowing  the  fate  of  the  two  princes  afterwards  smothered  in  the  Tower, 
at  the  instigation  of  their  cruel  uncle,  Richard  the  Third.  Here  was  preached 
the  celebrated  sermon  by  Bishop  Ridley,  in  favor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  declaring 
the  daughters  of  Henry  the  Eighth  bastards,  and  incapable  of  inheriting  the 
crown ; and  here  on  the  day  when  Cardinal  Pole  made  his  public  entry  into 
London,  Bishop  Gardiner  preached  his  celebrated  sermon,  inviting  all  who  had 
abandoned  the  church  in  Henry’s  time,  with  him  or  through  him,  to  return  to 
the  fold  of  their  fathers  and  the  communion  of  Christendom ; declaring  that  in 
the  year  1536,  he  had  been  commissioned  by  Henry  on  his  mission  to  Frank- 
fort, to  make  overtures  for  a reconciliation  with  the  Holy  See. 

In  the  cathedral  itself,  besides  the  splendid  ceremonials  of  ordinary  occurrence, 
the  venerable  edifice  had  witnessed  spectacles  of  a different  kind.  It  had  wit- 
nessed the  citation  of  Wycliffe  by  Courtenay,  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  hold- 
ing and  preaching  opinions  subversive  of  the  general  peace  of  the  realm  ; a 
tumultuary  scene  between  the  citizens  of  London  and  John  of  Gaunt,  when  the 
duke,  accompanying  the  accused,  and  demanding  a seat  for  him  (which  was 
denied),  and  thereupon  addressing  words  of  insult  and  contumely  to  the  prelate, 
the  citizens  rose  in  defence  of  their  bishop,  and  the  duke  with  difficulty  escaped 
from  their  resentment  by  his  interposition.  It  had  witnessed  the  mournful  spec- 
tacle of  the  exposition  of  the  bodies  of  two  murdered  kings,  Richard  II  and 
Henry  VI ; and  the  obsequies  of  the  first  attended  by  the  prince  who  benefited 
by  his  death  and  was  supposed  to  be  accessory  to  it.  To  this  church  repaired 
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in  grand  procession,  the  legates  Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  when  they  came  to 
try  the  unfortunate  question  of  the  divorce ; which  eventually  severed  England 
from  the  communion  of  Rome  ; and  perhaps  the  last  grand  spectacle  seen  here 
was  the  procession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  attended  by  her  court,  in  the  gorgeous 
costume  of  the  period,  to  return  thanks  for  the  dispersion  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada. But  “ Old  St.  Paul’s  ” had  now  seen  its  brightest  days ; and  it  was  not 
destined  to  witness  much  of  the  progress  of  the  new  religion.  In  the  year  1533 
it  was  robbed  of  its  greatest  treasure,  the  body  of  St.  Erconwald,  after  having 
reposed  in  peace  for  eight  hundred  years.  In  1561  the  spire  fell,  struck  by 
lightning,  and  at  an  early  period  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  find  the  nave  of 
the  church  desecrated  by  the  unhallowed  tread  of  the  idler,  the  lounger  and  the 
man  of  business,  being  converted  into  a public  promenade,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  “ Paul’s  Walk.”  The  fact  is  alluded  to  by  the  great  national  bard,  who 
in  one  of  his  plays  makes  one  of  the  actors  say,  " I met  him  in  ‘ Paul’s  Walk.’  ” 

From  the  advent  of  St.  Austin,  the  English  apostle,  the  cathedral  of  the  Me- 
tropolis had  seen  an  unbroken  succession  of  Catholic  prelates  enter  its  portals ; 
the  last  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Bishop  Bonner,  who  became  the  object  of 
vituperation  amongst  modern  historians,  for  the  punishment  he  inflicted  on 
heretical  delinquents,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  As  to  the  prelate,  it  is  only 
fair  to  record,  that  he  frequently  complained  of  being  called  upon  to  do  other 
men’s  work ; and  it  is  a well  known  fact,  that  the  neighboring  diocesans  and 
magistrates  were  at  this  period  constantly  sending  those  accused  of  heretical 
delinquency  to  the  prisons  of  the  metropolis.  With  regard  to  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  these  unhappy  men,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  heresy  of 
this  period  generally  involved  the  guilt  of  treason,  endangering  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  the  safety  of  the  government,  and  the  life  of  the  Queen.  At  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth,  this  defender  of  the  old  faith  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  On  the  way  to  his  place  of  confinement,  a brief 
dialogue  took  place,  which,  while  it  characterizes  the  fanatical  resentment  of 
the  new  religionists,  shews,  at  the  same  time,  the  calm  unbending  demeanor  of 
the  prelate.  A spectator  insultingly  addressed  him  as  he  passed,  with  the  ex- 
clamation, “ Good  morrow ! Bishop  quondam.”  Bonner  coolly  replied,  as  he 
pursued  his  way,  “ Farewell,  knave  semper.”  The  last  Catholic  prelate  of 
"Old  St.  Paul’s”  died  in  the  Marshalsea  prison,  after  a nine  years’  incarcera- 
tion, and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  church  of  St.  Geoige,  in  South- 
wark, under  the  east  window. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I,  the  church  of  “ Old  St.  Paul’s  ” having  fallen  to 
decay,  a Royal  Commission  was  issued  for  its  repair,  but  nothing  of  conse- 
quence was  done  till  the  advancement  of  Laud  to  the  see  of  London,  in  the 
succeeding  reign.  This  prelate  exerted  himself  zealousy  in  favor  of  the  neg- 
lected building.  A subscription  was  collected  to  the  amount  of  .£100,000,  and 
Inigo  Jones  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  undertaking.  He  commenced  his 
operations  in  1633,  and  the  work  went  rapidly  forward  till  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  which  threw  all  things  jnto  confusion,  when  the  parliament  con- 
fiscated the  unexpended  money  and  materials.  At  the  Restoration  the  repairs 
were  again  commenced ; but  after  much  labor  and  expense,  the  great  conflagra- 
tion of  1Q66  destroyed  the  chief  part  of  the  building,  and  irreparably  damaged 
the  remainder.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  repair  the  ancient  fabric, 
every  vestige  of  the  original  edifice  was  demolished ; and  we  are  told,  such  was 
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the  massiveness  of  the  walls,  that  repeated  efforts  welre  required  to  level  them 
with  the  ground.  In  the  work  of  demolition,  the  rules  of  common  decency 
and  respect  for  the  dead  seem  to  have  been  utterly  neglected.  The  great  St. 
Austin  once  observed,  “ that  in  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  he  honored  the  seeds  of 
immortality  but  though  the  German  Reformer  expressed  a great  respect  for 
the  holy  doctor,  his  English  followers  appear  to  have  frequently  despised  his 
opinions  on  this  head,  even  during  seasons  of  public  tranquility.  Hence  we 
find  the  learned  antiquary,  Dugdale,  at  this  period  lamenting,  that  they  had 
lately  seen  the  destruction  of  this  magnificent  church,  which  he  styles  “ the 
glory  of  our  nation ;”  and  stating  that  the  monuments  of  many  of  our  famous 
men  were  tom  to  pieces,  and  their  bones  and  dust  pulled  out  of  their  graves. 
Here  were  the  monuments  of  sixteen  bishops,  and  amongst  other  eminent  indi- 
viduals interred  here,  was  the  redoubtable  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke. of  Lancaster, 
son  of  Edward  III,  uncle  to  Richard  II  and  father  to  Henry  IV.  The  body  of 
the  holy  Saxon  king,  Sebba,  they  found,  embalmed  with  perfumes  and  clothed 
with  rich  robes ; and  several  bishops  in  their  proper  habits ; but,  adds  the  dili- 
gent antiquary,  a ring  or  two  with  rubies,  or  a chalice,  was  ail  that  was  ob- 
tained to  gratify  the  avarice  of  these  violators  of  the  tomb.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  “ Old  St.  Paul’s.”  The  first  stone  of  the  modem  building  was  laid  in  1675, 
and  the  fabric  was  completed  in  1710;  on  which  occasion,  Q,ueen  Anne,  at- 
tended by  her  Court  and  the  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  repaired  to  the 
new  church  in  grand  procession.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  if  we  except 
the  interment  of  Nelson,  the  hero  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar,  there  have  been 
few  facts  of  national  interest  connected  with  the  modern  edifice.  All  the  most 
interesting  periods  of  our  history  are  interwoven  with  the  glory  of  the  olden 
times,  and  with  “ Old  St.  Paul’s.” — London  “Lamp.” 


ON  FRIENDSHIP. 

We  feel  a joy  in  gazing  on  a soft,  blue,  azure  sky, 

When  spring-tide  decks  the  flow’ry  vale,  and  charms  the  wand ’ring  eye; 
Or  seated  by  some  sparkling  brook  on  some  fine  summer’s  day, 

To  muse,  or  watch  its  varied  course,  as  flinging  up  its  spray, 

It  quarrels  with  each  moss-grown  stone  it  meets  with  in  its  path 
In  puny  rage:  until  at  last  it  spends  its  useless  wrath. 

There’s  pleasure  in  a woody  glen,  on  some  fine  starry  night, 

To  watch  the  soft  and  virgin  moon  shed  forth  her  silv’ry  light; 

But  what  are  these,  or  any  joys,  when  to  them  we  compare 
Friendship?  that  living. state,  in  which  two  earthly  bodies  share 
One  living  soul — one  loving  heart — one  undivided  mind; 

And  in  each  other’s  grief  or  woe  an  equal  grief  or  pleasure  find. 

Oh!  tell  me  not  that  friendship  is  but  an  empty  sound — 

A hollow  word — a phrase — a thing,  in  which  no  truth  is  found; 

For  though  in  this  fast  fleeting  world  most  things  live  but  a day, 

Still  the  holy  tie  of  friendship  true  shall  never  fade  away; 

But  when  we’ve  run  our  earthly  course  shall  fly  with  us  above, 

And  from  an  earthly  friendship  turn  to  one  pure  flame  of  love. 
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Devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God  has  ever  been  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  true  and  fervent  Christian.  Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  those  na- 
tions, as  well  as  individuals,  which  have  been  most  faithful  to  God  and  loyal  to 
the  Church,  have  been  most  distinguished  for  their  ardent  devotion  to  the  Queen 
of  Heaven.  It  is  also  a matter  of  history,  that  those  who  have  lost  their  re- 
spect and  reverence  for  the  name  of  Mary,  have  sooner  or  later  lost  their  faith 
in  Catholicity.  Hence  the  Church  has  always  encouraged  among  her  children 
a tender  devotion  to  this  spotless  Virgin,  by  establishing  festivals  in  her  honor, 
and  opening  to  her  clients  her  choicest  treasures,  being  fully  aware  that  no  one 
can  truly  honor  the  Mother  and  dishonor  the  son. 

Among  the  many  festivals  in  honor  of  Mary,  there  are  few  whose  return  are 
hailed  with  more  pleasure  by  her  devout  clients  than  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel,  celebrated  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  present  month ; particularly*  on  ac- 
count of  its  close  connection  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  wide-spread 
devotions  to  the  Mother  of  God — the  Scapular.  To  the  subject,  then,  of  this 
devotion,  we  invite  our  readers,  confining  ourselves  chiefly  to  its  history.  And 
herein  we  avail  ourselves  of  a valuable  treatise  on  this  subject,  which  we  tran- 
scribe from  that  excellent  work.  The  Sacramentals . The  learned  author,  after 
speaking  of  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  numerous  religious  orders  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  thus  proceeds : 

“ Numerous  as  are  the  differences  in  origin,  mode  of  life  and  aim  of  the  Re- 
ligious Orders,  they  all,  without  exception,  agree  in  cultivating  and  propagating 
a most  tender  devotion  to  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  and  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  touching  practices  of  piety  in  her  honor,  now  existing  in  the 
Church,  have  been  introduced  by  them.  The  Rosary  is  a Dominican  devotion, 
and  an  unwavering  faith  in  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  a burning  love  for 
that  greatest  of  Mary’s  privileges,  next  to  the  Divine  Maternity,  characterized 
the  Seraphic  Order  of  St.  Francis,  centuries  before  the  mystery  was  defined  to 
be  an  article  of  faith.  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Name  of  Mary  found  a home 
in  the  Cistercian  Order,  a nestling  place  in  the  heart  of  the  greatest  of  its  abbots, 
the  illustrious  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  : respice  stcllam , voca  Mariam : look  to 

the  star,  call  on  Mary in  dangers,  in  troubles  and  in  doubts  think  of 

Mary,  call  on  Mary,  were  the  words,  sweet  as  honey,  that  distilled  from  his 
glowing  lips  which  the  coal  of  Mary’s  love  had  touched.  The  Society  of  Jesus, 
the  bulwark  of  the  Church  in  modem  times,  shows  its  devotion  to  Mary  by 
establishing,  in  the  colleges  under  its  direction,  sodalities  and  confraternities  in 
her  honor.  The  two  Scapulars # of  which  we  are  naw  about  to  treat  have 
been  given  by  God  to  His  Church  through  the  instrumentality  of  Religious 
Orders ; the  Brown  Scapular,  or  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Carmelites ; the  Red  Scapular,  by  the  Lazarists. 

«*  This  agreement  of  all  the  Orders  in  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  though 
differing  in  so  many  other  devotions,  proves  that  it  is  not  one  of  several  modes 
of  manifesting  the  vital  energy  of  the  Church,  but  one  which  is  an  integral 

* Scapular,  from  its  Latin  derivation,  means  a shoulder  garment. 
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and  essential  part  of  the  Christian  system.  Mary  is  not,  as  Father  Faber  shows 
in  his  Growth  in  Holiness , a mere  appendage  or  ornament  of  true  religion : she 
is  the  mystical  neck  uniting  the  Church  to  Jesus,  its  Head : she  is  so  completely 
interwoven,  likd  a golden  thread,  in  the  web  of  Christian  doctrine,  that  to  sepa- 
rate her  from  it  is  to  destroy  it.  The  particular  manner  of  honoring  her  may 
vary  with  times  and  countries  and  dispositions,  but  the  devotion  itself  will  live 
on  through  the  ages  to  be  transplanted  with  the  Church  Militant,  when  time 
has  ceased  to  be,  to  those  happy  courts  over  which  Mary  presides  as  Q,ueen. 

“ These  general  remarks  have  led  us  away  from  our  immediate  subject,  the 
Scapular  of  Mount  Carmel,  yet  they  may  be  useful  in  showing  how  all  devo- 
tions in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  all  the  Sacramentals  which  concern 
her  are  expressions  of  one  great  truth — that  Mary  is  to  be  reverenced  because 
of  her  connection  with  Jesus. 

“ The  Carmelites  claim  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  Orders  in  the  Church,  tracing 
their  descent  from  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  Prophets  Elias  and  Eliseus, 
who  lived  more  than  eight  hundred  years  before  the  CQming  of  our  Lord.  They 
derive  their  name  from  Carmel,  a mountain  of  Palestine,  on  which  the  first 
religious  of  the  Order  built  their  cells.  Whether  they  can  make  good  their 
claims  to  so  venerable  an  antiquity  is  not  for  us  to  determine;  from  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  however,  their  history  is  clear  and  reliable.  Albert,  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem,  gave  them  a rule  in  1209,  which  was  afterwards  approved 
by  the  Holy  See.  The  troubles  consequent  upon  the  continual  irruptions  of 
the  Saracens  into  Palestine  induced  the  good  religious  to  look  out  for  a safer 
asylum,  and  one  in  which  they  would  be  able  to  practise,  in  its  perfection,  their 
rigorous  rule.  Accordingly,  they  passed  into  Europe,  in  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  rapidly  spread  through  the  different  Christian  kingdoms, 
owing  to  the  protection  and  favor  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  ability  and  zeal  of 
the  Generals  of  the  Order.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  those  Generals  was 
Simon  Stock.  He  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and,  from  his  early  years,  was 
remarkable  for  the  austerity  and  stainless  innocence  of  his  life  and  his  tender 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Mary  rewarded  his  confidence  and  love,  as  she 
did  those  of  his  contemporary,  St.  Dominic.  She  appeared  to  him  in  a vision 
and  delivered  to  him  the  Brown  Scapular,  promising  special  graces  to  those 
who  should  devoutly  wear  it.  The  new  devotion  was  eagerly  embraced  by  all 
ranks  of  society ; the  priest,  the  king,  the  noble  and  the  commoner  prided  them- 
selves on  wearing  the  livery  of  the  Q,ueen  of  Heaven.  The  Popes  approved  it 
by  granting  indulgences  to  it  and  establishing  a festival  in  its  honor.  And  thus 
it  has  continued  in  the  Church  until  our  day,  the  holy  rival  of  the  Rosary  in 
winning  souls  to  the  love  of  Mary  and  her  Divine  Son. 

“Some  may  smile  at  a devotion  based  on  no  better  foundation  than  a vision. 
Yet  they  cannot  deny,  without  rejecting  the  Bible  and  the  testimony  of  eccle- 
siastical and  profane  history,  the  occurrence  of  visions  in  past  times.  If  super- 
natural interferences  have  taken  place,  they  may  take  place  again ; and  whether 
such  has  been  the  case  in  any  particular  instance  can  be  ascertained  by  the  rules 
of  historical  criticism.  Now,  in  regard  to  St.  Simon  Stock,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  his  secretary,  Suvaningron,  who,  relating  the  vision,  says,  hanc  ego 
umnentus,  homine  Dei  dictante , seribelam : this  account  I have  written , though 
unworthy  of  the  honor , under  the  dictation  of  the  man  of  God . His  testimony 
has  been  received,  after  standing  the  test  of  an  historical  and  theological  sifting. 
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by  every  unprejudiced  mind  that  has  examined  the  subject.  It  is  confirmed  by 
the  high  sanctity  of  the  parties  in  the  transaction,  by  the  miracles,  attested  un- 
der oath,  wrought  by  means  of  the  Scapular,  and  by  the  spiritual  blessings  con- 
ferred on  those  who  devoutly  wear  it. 

“ The  advantages  which  the  Scapular  procures  us  are  threefold : it  puts  us 
under  the  particular  protection  of  Mary ; it  gives  us  a participation  in  all  the 
good  works  of  the  Carmelite  Order,  and  places  within  our  reach  numerous  in- 
dulgences. 

“ When  we  put  on  the  blessed  Scapular,  we  clothe  ourselves  with  the  uni- 
form of  Mary’s  army,  we  enroll  ourselves  under  her  banner,  we  choose  her  for 
our  Mother  and  our  Queen.  Like  the  domestics  of  the  wise  woman,  whose 
praise  is  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  we  are  clothed  with  double  garments  to  pro- 
tect us  against  the  cold  winds  and  storms  of  spiritual  adversity.  The  Scapular 
is  the  pledge  of  the  sacred  contract  that  we  have  entered  into  with  the  Blessed 
Virgin;  and  if  we  be  faithful  to  it  on  our  part,  she  will  reward  us  with  the 
choicest  blessings  of  her  Son. 

“ It  is  piously  believed,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Roman  Breviary  (in  the  Les- 
sons of  the  16th  of  July),  that  Mary  will  obtain  a speedy  release  from  Purga- 
tory for  those  who  wear  the  Scapular  in  life  and  die  a Christian  death.  There 
is  nothing  absurd  in  this.  Jesus  is  the  King  of  Purgatory ; then  Mary  must  be 
Queen.  Is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  she  is  the  Mediatrix  of  pardon  for  the 
suffering  souls,  as  she  is  of  grace  and  mercy  for  us?  And  what  day  more  suit- 
able to  exercise  her  intercession  for  them  than  Saturday,  which  the  Church  has 
consecrated  to  her  honor?  Of  course  it  would  be  the  sin  of  superstition  to  be- 
lieve that  a person  dying  in  mortal  sin  could  escape  the  tires  of  hell  by  the  fact 
of  wearing  Mary’s  livery.  Nor  need  we  suppose  that  God’s  justice  remits,  in 
favor  of  the  members  of  the  Scapular  Confraternity,  any  of  the  Purgatorial 
punishment  due  to  sin.  It  can  crowd  into  an  hour,  by  increase  of  intensity, 
sufferings  which  otherwise  might  be  protracted  through  years. 

“ The  devotion  of  the  Scapular  beautifully  illustrates  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Communion  of  Saints ; it  associates  us  to  all  the  good  works  of  the  Car- 
melites. Their  satisfactions  for  sin  becomes  ours,  their  impetrations  for  bless- 
ings belong  to  us.  The  Scapular  is  the  key  to  the  rich  treasure  of  graces  which, 
for  centuries,  has  been  accumulating  in  the  Church  by  the  Masses  and  mission- 
ary labors,  and  studies  and  toil,  and  praying  and  watching  and  fasting  of  holy 
Carmelites  all  over  the  world.  Our  own  poor  penances  for  the  sins  of  our  past 
life  are  little  worth,  but  joined  to  the  superabundant  satisfactions  of  the  Saints, 
they  are  increased  in  value  a thousand  fold. 

“ The  indulgences  annexed  to  the  Scapular  afford  another  illustration  of  the 
Communion  of  Saints.  By  gaining  them  we  cancel  the  debt  of  temporal  pun- 
ishment due  to  our  transgressions ; we  offer  to  God,  in  place  of  our  satisfac- 
tions, those  of  Christ,  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints.  Yet  various  acts  are 
required  on  our  part  to  appropriate  them ; we  must  free  our  souls  from  the  stain 
of  sin  by  cooperating  with  God’s  holy  grace,  which  urges  us  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance,  and  we  must  fulfil  the  other  conditions  prescribed  by 
the/Sovereign  Pontiff  in  the  grant  of  the  indulgence.  The  day  of  admission 
into  the  Confraternity  of  the  Scapular,  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Car- 
mel, on  the  16th  of  July,  and  the  hour  of  death,  have  a plenary  indulgence 
annexed  to  them.  The  numerous  partial  indulgences  may  be  found  in  most 
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manuals  of  devotion.  To  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  Confraternity  it  is 
necessary  to  receive  the  Scapular  from  a priest  who  has  been  empowered  to  give 
it,  and  to  wear  it  constantly.  It  is  also  advised  that  the  members  should  recite 
daily  seven  Our  Fathers  and  Hail  Marys,  or  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

“ These,  then,  are  the  blessings  which  Mary  offers  us  if  we  assume  her  habit; 
but  in  doing  so  we  contract  the  obligation  of  serving  her  as  faithful  vassals  and 
imitating  her  virtues,  in  proportion  to  our  grace.  He  who  professes  himself 
her.  client,  and  yet  neglects  the  duties  of  his  state  of  life,  insults  her  and  incurs 
the  anger  of  her  Son.  No  exterior  symbols  will  profit  us  if  the  interior  spirit 
be  wanting ; the  Scapular  will  not  save  us  if  we  lead  bad  lives,  any  more  than 
will  the  livery  of  his  country  screen  the  coward  or  the  deserter  from  his  merited 
punishment. 

" When  the  Prophet  Elias  passed  from  earth,  in  a chariot  of  fire,  he  dropped 
his  robe  to  his  faithful  follower,  Eliseus.  The  disciple  cast  the  garment  about 
his  shoulders,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  the  spirit  of  his  departed  master  was 
infused  into  his  heart.  So  it  should  be  with  us.  Mary’s  Scapular  hangs  around 
the  neck  to  no  purpose,  unless  the  soul  clothe  itself  with  the  virtues  that  she 
practised.  Let  us  apply  to  ourselves  what  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Galatians : 
for  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  in  Christ  have  put  on  Christy- as  many 
of  us  as  have  received  the  Scapular  of  Mary,  have  put  on  Mary. 

“ It  is  related  of  Boleslas  IV,  King  of  Poland,  9 that  he  always  carried  about 
with  him  the  portrait  of  his  father,  as  the  witness  and  guide  of  his  actions. 
Whenever  he  had  to  pass  any  decree  or  engage  in  any  important  affair,  he 
looked  at  the  image  of  his  parent  and  pronounced  these  admirable  words:  O, 
my  father!  do  not  permit  me  to  dishonor  the  blood  that  flows  in  my  veins;  do 
not  permit  that  my  tongue  should  utter  any  word,  or  ray  hand  perform  any 
action,  unworthy  of  thy  name  and  my  high  rank.’  In  like  manner,  when  we 
look  at  the  Scapular  and  the  image  of  Mary  attached  to  it,  let  us  cry  out  with 
a holy  enthusiasm:  * O,  Sweet  Mother!  do  not  suffer  us  to  dishonor  thy  name 
or  the  title  of  thy  children.’  ” 

We  will  append  here  a few  of  the  many  well-authenticated  miracles  which 
have  been  wrought  by  virtue  of  the  Scapular : 

At  the  siege  of  Montpelier,  in  the  year  1622,  a soldier  named  M.  de  Beaure- 
gard was  struck  by  a musket  ball,  but  did  not  receive  the  slightest  wound.  He 
staggered,  but  did  not  fall,  like  a man  who  had  merely  received  a slight  blow. 
He  was  instantly  undressed,  when  it  was  perceived  that  the  ball,  after  pene- 
trating his  clothes,  rested  on  the  Scapular  which  he  wore,  where  it  stopped, 
thus  evidently  proving  that  to  it  he  owed  the  preservation  of  his  life.  Louis 
XIII,  King  of  France,  who  witnessed  this  miracle  himself,  immediately  put  on 
this  piece  of  heavenly  armor  also.  This  miracle  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  as  it 
was  witnessed  by  a numerous  army. 

Monsieur  de  Cuge,  comet  of  a company  of  horse,  was  wounded  at  Tefin,  in 
the  year  1636,  by  a cannon  ball,  which,  passing  through  his  left  side,  had  torn 
his  heart  to  pieces,  so  that  naturally  he  could  not  live  a moment.  Nevertheless, 
Almighty  God,  by  the  intercession  of  the  glorious  Virgin,  gave  him  time  to 
repent,  for  he  was  in  mortal  sin  (as  he  afterwards  declared),  and  prolonged  his 
life  for  three  or  four  hours,  during  which  time  he  made  his  confession,  and  with 
his  own  hands  wrote  his  last  will  and  testament ; which  being  done,  the  sur- 
geon came  to  search  his  wounds,  and  found  that  the  bullet  had  driven  the 
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Scapular  into  his  heart.  On  its  being  drawn  out,  he  presently  expired,  making 
many  acts  of  profound  gratitude  towards  the  sacred  Virgin,  who  prolonged  his 
life  in  a miraculous  manner,  and  preserved  him  from  eternal  death. 

The  remarkable  occurrence  is  well  known  that  happened  to  a certain  soldier, 
who  was  discovered  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Senef  (1674),  grasping  in  one 
hand  the  Scapular,  in  the  other  a Rosary,  and  calling  for  a priest  to  confess  his 
sins,  although  covered  with  mortal  wounds.  Besides  other  wounds,  he  had 
received  on  the  head  a deadly  stroke  from  a sabre,  and  a musket  ball  had  pierced 
his  head  from  side  to  side,  so  that  his  brains  were  seen  on  each  side  protruding 
from  the  wound.  Those  who  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  wounded, 
considered  him  to  be  dead,  and  were  passing  him  by  unheeded ; but  he  implored 
them  to  take  pity  on  him,  and  to  carry  him  with  them,  as  he  wished  to  confess. 
They  carried  him  off  the  field ; the  army  chaplain  happening  to  be  there  at  the 
moment,  the  dying  soldier  confessed  his  sins,  and  did  not  depart  this  life  until 
after  having  received  absolution. 

In  the  year  1719,  the  hamlet  of  Ballon,  in  the  Diocese  of  Metz,  was  threat- 
ened with  destruction  by  fire,  which  had  suddenly  broken  out,  when  the  confi- 
dence of  the  inhabitants  in  the  protection  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  in- 
duced them  to  cast  a Scapular  into  the  flames ; the  fire  instantly  abated,  and  the 
Scapular  was  found  miraculously  preserved  on  a burning  rafter.  The  Bishop 
of  Metz  had  an  attestation  of  the  above  drawn  up,  which  was  signed  and  sealed 
by  him ; in  this  document,  after  relating  the  miracle,  he  says : “All  the  circum- 
stances of  this  event  plainly  prove  that  the  Almighty  intended  to  reward  the 
faith  and  confidence  which  had  been  shown  in  the  Blessed  Virgin,  by  a public 
and  well-authenticated  miracle ; therefore,  we  ordain,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  so  signal  a favor,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  edification  of  the 
faithful,  and  an  increase  of  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  which  is  grounded 
on  the  tradition  of  the  whole  Church,  that  on  the  second  Sunday  of  July,  every 
year,  in  perpetuity,  there  shall  be  added  to  the  pious  ceremonies  and  devotions 
practised  by  the  members  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Scapular,  a procession 
round  the  hamlet  of  Ballon,  after  which  the  Te  Deum  shall  be  sung,  in  thanks* 
giving  for  the  miracle,  with  which  it  hath  pleased  the  Divine  Goodness  to  honor 
the  said  place,  as  well  as  to  encourage  the  faith  and  devotion  of  those  who  have 
recourse  to  God,  by  a praiseworthy  confidence  in  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed 
Mary.*’ 

Father  Theophilus  Raynaud,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  says  that  the  daughter 
of  a merchant  at  Toulon,  having  fallen  dangerously  ill  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
was  suddenly  cured,  on  her  parents’  making  a vow  to  have  her  enrolled  in  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Scapular;  but  they  having  neglected  for  some  years  to 
fulfil  their  promise,  the  child  was  attacked  with  a disease  still  more  serious  than 
the  first,  so  much  so,  that  the  physicians  unanimously  declared  that  it  was  im- 
possible she  could  recover.  The  parents  then  remembering  their  vow,  hastened 
to  make  the  sick  child  adopt  the  livery  of  Mary,  and  she  was  instantly  restored 
to  perfect  health.  In  token  thereof,  the  parents  placed  a picture  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  that  it  might  serve  as  a me- 
morial of  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  to  the  members  of  the  Confraternity  of 
the  Scapular. 
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(From  the  French  of  Viaoount  Walih.) 

No.  VII.— The  Visitation . (July  2d.) 

When  the  celestial  messenger,  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  on  his  commission 
from  the  Most  High,  suddenly  appeared  to  Mary  in  her  humble  dwelling  at 
Nazareth,  and  announced  to  her  the  mystery  of  the  world’s  redemption,  about 
to  be  accomplished  by  her  cooperation,  the  astonished  and  confused  Virgin  was 
hardly  less  surprised  to  hear  that  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  though  old  and  ^barren, 
had  already  conceived,  and  would  soon  give  birth  to  a son.  She  answered 
meekly : “ Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  ; be  it  done  unto  me  according 
to  thy  word the  Archangel  returned  to  his  celestial  abode,  and  the  humble 
Virgin,  having  adored  and  prayed,  endeavored  to  perform  as  usual  her  ordinary 
occupations.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  she  tried  to  keep  her  thoughts  under  re- 
straint. New  ideas,  more  exalted  than  ever,  took  possession  of  her  soul.  She 
felt  that  the  time  of  miracles  was  come,  and  although  it  was  a long  journey 
from  Nazareth  to  Hebron,  which  lay  in  the  mountain  country  of  Judea,  she  re- 
solved to  visit  Elizabeth,  over  whom  the  hand  of  the  Lord  had  been  so  signally 
extended.  She  set  out  then  with  Joseph,  fully  aware  that  it  was  no  mere 
family  duty  she  was  going  to  fulfil.  She  who  was  to  bring  forth  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  must  have  known  many  things  beforehand ; she  must  have  known 
that  Elizabeth’s  infant  was  to  be  the  precursor  of  her  own,  and  that  she  was 
going  to  sanctify  him  by  embracing  his  mother. 

Engaged  in  the  tranquil  duties  of  her  household,  all  at  once  the  pious  spouse 
of  Zachary  hears  a well-known  voice,  that  of  her  cousin  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Joseph,  and  like  him  descended  from  the  house  of  David.  At  the  very  first 
words,  Elizabeth  felt  her  infant  start,  and  suddenly  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
she  cried  out : 

“Whence  is  this  to  me,  that  the  mother  of  my  Lord  should  come  to  visit  me? 

“ For  behold  as  soon  as  the  voice  of  thy  salutation  sounded  in  my  ears,  the 
infant  in  my  womb  leaped  for  joy. 

“And  blessed  art  thou  that  hast  believed,  because  those  things  shall  be  accom- 
plished that  were  spoken  to  thee  by  the  Lord.” 

Then  the  humble  Virgin,  who  was  to  become  a mother  without  losing  her 
virginal  purity,  felt  herself  also  possessed  from  on  high,  and  replied  to  Elizabeth 
in  the  following  great  and  prophetic  words : 

“ My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord : 

“ And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God,  my  Saviour. 

“ Because  he  hath  regarded  the  humility  of  his  handmaid : for,  behold,  from 
henceforth  all  nations  shall  call  me  blessed. 

“ For  he  that  is  mighty  hath  done  great  things  to  me : and  holy  is  his  name. 

“ And  his  mercy  is  from  generation  to  generation,  to  them  that  fear  him. 

“ He  hath  showed  might  in  his  arm : he  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  con- 
ceit of  their  heart. 

“ He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat,  and  hath  exalted  the  humble. 
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“ He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things : and  the  rich  he  hath  sent 
empty  away. 

“ He  hath  received  Israel,  his  servant,  being  mindful  of  his  mercy. 

“ As  he  spoke  to  our  fathers,  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed,  for  ever.” 

Call  to  mind  for  a moment  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  period  when  this 
scene  took  place  in  the  mountains  of  Judea,  and  bow  down  before  this  divine 
wisdom,  which  to  regenerate  and  save  mankind,  has  recourse,  not  to  the  might 
and  grandeur  of  the  earth,  but  to  two  poor  women,  living,  simple  and  pure,  in  ' 
the  love  of  God ! 

Oh!  what  exalting,  what  sublime  conversations  Mary  and  Elizabeth  must 
have  had  together  during  the  three  months  of  the  visit ! Like  the  prophets,  both 
must  have  had  visions  of  the  future.  The  aged  mother  of  the  precursor  must 
have  regarded  with  extraordinary  respect  and  veneration  the  young  Virgin  who 
was  to  bring  forth  a God ; for,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  Elizabeth  knew  by  revelation  what  Mary’s  modesty  concealed — the  mys- 
tery of  the  Incarnation — and  that  thus  she  explained  the  extraordinary  sensa- 
tions she  experienced  as  soon  as  Mary’s  sweet  voice  reached  her  ear.  It  was 
the  servant  leaping  with  joy  on  the  arrival  of  the  master,  the  lamp  flashing  up 
at  the  approach  of  the  light. 

The  Fathers  have  supposed  that  the  movement  of  St.  John  in  his  mother’s 
womb  was  a proof,  not  only  of  his  homage  to  Christ,  of  whom  he  was  the 
precursor,  but  also  of  his  own  sanctification,  that  he  had  been  sanctified  before 
his  birth  by  the  word  of  the  Virgin.  The  visit  then  of  Mary  to  the  mother  of 
John,  of  him  who  was  to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  men  like  a blazing  lamp,  who 
was  to  be  a prophet  and  more  than  a prophet,  was  something  more  than  a duty 
required  by  the  ties  of  kindred  and  friendship ; it  was  a solemn  interview  of 
two  women,  humble  indeed  and  ignorant,  but  who  knew  more  regarding  the 
salvation  of  the  world  than  all  the  philosophers  and  scholars  in  the  universe. 
Accordingly,  the  Church,  desirous  to  preserve  and  to  consecrate  the  commemo- 
ration of  this  visit,  has  appointed  the  second  of  July  for  its  celebration,  making 
it  immediately  follow  the  octave  of  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  To 
give  this  day  its  full  solemnity,  the  Liturgy  takes  care  to  repeat  all  the  words  of 
the  two  inspired  women,  with  the  Angelical  Salutation ; and  the  Magnificat , 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  psalms  to  be  found  in  all  sacred  poetry,  is  sung  by 
the  priests  standing,  and  swinging  the  censer  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
that  was  the  first  to  sing  it. 

Many  an  age  has  rolled  over  the  world  since  the  day  when  a daughter  of  the 
royal  line  of  David  started  with  her  husband  from  their  poor  dwelling  in  Naza- 
reth to  see  her  relation  in  Hebron,  among  the  mountains  of  Judea.  And  among 
all  the  great  events,  all  the  catastrophes,  all  the  changes  of  empires  and  king- 
doms, how  has  this  visit  from  one  poor  woman  to  another  survived  oblivion? 
Simply  because  religion,  conferring^immortality  on  whatever  it  takes  under  its 
protection,  has  been  desirous  that  the  day  when  the  mother  of  Christ  reposed 
beneath  the  roof  of  the  mother  of  the  precursor,  should  not  pass  by  unnoticed. 
On  any  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  year,  if  in  one  of  our  old  cathedrals,  you 
can  see  the  priests  suddenly  rise  from  their  stalls,  and  the  bishop  or  archbishop 
descend  from  his  throne,  placed  near  the  altar ; he  leaves  the  choir  of  the  dea- 
cons, subdeacons  and  vicars;  canons  alone  accompany  him;  choristers  with 
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tapers,  acolytes  with  golden  censers,  precede  and  follow  him.  Whither  does 
he  go  ? 

All  go  together  to  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  because  the  choir  has  just  intoned 
the  Magnificat , because  the  words  that  Mary  uttered  more  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  the  house  of  Elizabeth,  are  now  swelling  beneath  the  vaulted 
roof  of  Christ’s  temple. 

This  homage  to  the  Virgin  of  Nazareth  is  rendered  to  her  not  only  on  grand 
festivals  and  in  our  old  cathedrals ; now,  on  every  Sunday,  in  every  church, 
whether  of  the  grandest  city  or  the  humblest  hamlet,  the  Canticle  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is,  next  to  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  most  solemn 
part  of  the  evening  office. 

The  organ,  like  the  voice  of  heaven,  and  the  people,  like  the  voice  of  earth, 
alternate  the  verses  of  this  magnificent  psalm.  In  the  prophetic  words  of  the 
inspired  Virgin,  every  one  can  find  a lesson,  a hope,  or  a consolation.  The 
poor  and  the  weak  are  consoled  for  their  littleness  by  the  verse:  “My  spirit 
hath  rejoiced  in  God,  my  Saviour,  because  he  hath  regarded  the  humility  of 
his  handmaid:”  and  the  powerful  and  arrogant  tremble  at  the  words:  “He 
hath  showed  might  in  his  arm;  he  hath  scattered  the  proud,  and  put  down  the 
mighty  from  their  thrones.” 

It  is  religion  alone  that  knows  what  comes  home  to  the  heart  of  all. 


TO-MORROW. 

How  sweet  to  the  heart  is  the  thought  of  to-morrow. 
When  hope’s  fairy  pictures  bright  colors  display, 

How  sweet,  when  we  can  from  futurity  borrow, 

A balm  for  the  griefs  that  afflict  us  to-day! 

When  wearisome  sickness  has  taught  me  to  languish 
For  health,  and  the  comforts  it  bears  on  its  wing, 

Let  me  hope,  0 how  soon  it  would  lessen  my  anguish! 
That  to-morrow  will  ease  and  serenity  bring. 

When  travelling  alone,  quite  forlorn,  unbefriended, 
Sweet  hope  that  to-mon%ow  my  wandering  will  cease; 

That  at  home,  then,  with  care  sympathetic  attended, 

I shall  rest  unmolested  and  slumber  in  peace. 

Or  when  from  the  friends  of  my  heart  long  divided, 

The  fond  expectation  with  joy  how  replete; 

That  from  far  distant  regions,  by  Providence  guided, 
To-morrow  may  see  us  most  happily  meet. 

When  six  days  of  labor,  each  other  succeeding, 

With  hurry  and  toil  have  my  spirits  oppressed, 

What  pleasure  to  think,  as  the  last  is  receding, 
To-morrow  will  be  a sweet  sabbath  of  rest. 

And  when  the  vain  shadows  of  time  are  retiring, 

When  life  is  fast  fleeting,  and  death  is  in  sight, 

The  Christian  believing,  exulting,  aspiring, 

Beholds  a to-morrow  of  endless  delight! 

But  the  Infidel,  then,  he  sees  no  to-morrow! 

Yet  he  knows  that  his  moments  are  hastening  away: 

Poor  wretch ! can  he  feel,  without  heart-rending  sorrow, 
That  his  joys  and  his  life  will  expire,  with  to-day ! 
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The  last  words  of  Napoleon,  after  a formal,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  devout 
compliance  with  all  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  were — “ Tfcte  d’arme,” 
proving  that  the  flitting  spirit  of  the  warrior  was  still  hovering  amidst  the  scenes 
of  his  ancient  glory. 

Madame  de  Stael,  who  had  contracted  the  evil  habit  of  swallowing  opium, 
indulged  it  to  great  excess  during  her  last  illness.  At  intervals  of  mental  con- 
sciousness she  exclaimed — “ My  father  awaits  me  on  the  other  shore  !”  A 
short  time  before  she  expired  she  said,  “ I think  I now  know  the  nature  of  our 
passage  from  life  to  death,  and  I feel  assured  that  the  goodness  of  God  alleviates 
its  pang.  Our  ideas  become  confused,  and  our  sufferings  not  very  acute.” 

The  famous  surgeon  Dupuytren,  who,  during  his  life,  had  lent  a seeming 
countenance  to  the  prevailing  scepticism  and  infidelity  of  the  times,  upon  his 
death-bed,  testified  in  these  words  to  the  great  truths  of  religion:  “Whatever 
freethinkers  may  say,  I am  resolved  to  die  in  the  communion  of  a faith  which 
I have  not  always  lived  up  to,  but  in  which  I have  always  placed  my 
confidence.” 

The  last  moments  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  are  thus  described  by  his  son-in-law : 
“ Lockhart,”  he  said,  “I  may  have  but  a minute  to  speak  to  you ; my  dear, 
be  a good  man  ; be  virtuous,  be  religious,  be  a good  man.  Nothing  else  will 
give  you  any  comfort  when  you  come  to  lie  here.”  He  pausecj,  and  I said, 
shall  I send  for  Sophia  and  Anne?  “ No,”  said  he,  “don’t  disturb  them,  poor 
souls!  I know  they  were  up  all  night,  God  bless  them  all!” 

Lord  Byron’s  dying  words  are  reported  to  have  been — “Poor  Greece!  poor 
town!  my  poor  servants  . . . Why  was  I not  aware  of  this  sooner?  . . . My 
hour  is  come;  f do  not  care  for 'death,  but  why  did  I not  go  home  before  I came 
here?”  At  another  moment  he  said,  “There  are  things  which  make  the  world 
dear  to  me,  for  the  rest  I am  content  to  die.”  He  spoke  also  of  Greece,  saying : 
“ I have  given  her  my  time,  my  means,  my  health,  and  now  I give  her  my 
life;  what  could  I do  more?”  At  length,  saying,  “I  shall  now  go  to  sleep,” 
he  fell  into  that  slumber  from  which  he  never  awakened. 

Madame  Roland,  who  fell  a victim  to  that  tery  revolutionary  frenzy  of  which 
her  own  writings  and  advocacy  had  fanned  the  flame,  inclined  herself,  on  the 
scaffold,  towards  the  statue  of  liberty,  and  exclaimed,  “ Oh ! liberty,  what 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!” 

The  reconciliation  effected  by  that  modern  Machiavel,  Talleyrand,  on  his 
death-bed,  with  the  Catholic  Church,  partook  of  the  wariness  which  had  dis- 
tinguished every  action  of  his  life.  Protocol  after  protocol  had  been  exchanged 
with  ecclesiastical  authority,  before  terms  of  adjustment  could  be  finally 
arranged;  so  that  the  ex-episcopal  diplomate’s  revived  spirit  of  religion  seemed 
less  like  the  ordinary  terror  of  death-bed  repentance,  than  a calm  predetermina- 
tion to  go  out  of  the  world  respectably  enough  to  entitle  himself  to  Christian 
burial.  His  last  moments  were  charactertistic  of  the  man.  The  attendants 
were  reciting  by  his  bed-side  the  prayers  for  the  dying,  which  he  appeared  too 
senseless  to  understand ; but  upon  invocation  being  made  of  Saints  Charles 
and  Maurice,  the  patron  name-sakes  of  the  expiring  man,  he  opened  his  eyes. 
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a smile  of  complacency  gleamed  across  his  countenance,  indicative,  as  it  were, 
of  consciousness  and  acknowledgment,  and  he  quietly  breathed  his  last. 

David  Hume  died  in  a quiescent  state  of  confirmed  atheism,— of  all  degrees 
of  spiritual  blindness  the  most  fearful. 

The  infidel  Mirabeau  compared  himself,  on  his  death-bed,  to  Achilles. 
“ Hold  up  my  head,  it  is  the  soundest  one  in  France,”  he  observed  to  one  of 
his  attendants.  To  a friend  that  visited  him,  he  exclaimed : “My  friend,  I 
shall  die  to-day.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  wrap  ourselves  in  perfumes. 
You  promised  to  spare  me  all  needless  suffering.”  He  then  clamored  repeat- 
edly for  opium,  and  died  under  its  influence. 

Of  David,  the  French  historical  painter,  who,  during  the  frenzy  of  the  French 
revolution,  officiated  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  revival  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Pagan  pomps  organized  to  supplant  Christianity, — the  last  words 
were,  in  allusion  to  his  own  picture  of  the  Thermopylae,  a sketch  of  which  had 
been  placed  before  him : “ I alone  could  have  imagined  the  head  of  Leonidas!” 

So  strongly  impressed  were  habits  of  business,  combined  with  a certain  happy 
quaintness  of  humor,  on  the  mind  of  the  late  eminent  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  that  upon  his  physicians  taking  leave  of  him,  a short 
time  previously  to  his  dissolution,  he  said  to  them : “ Gentlemen,  you  are  dis- 
charged,” the  words  in  ordinary  use,  addressed  by  a judge  to  the  jury,  upon 
releasing  the  latter  from  their  official  duties. 

George  IV  seems  to  have  experienced,  and  closely  analyzed,  as  it  were,  the 
vpry  nature  of  the  death  pang.  For  it  is  recorded  of  his  last  moments,  that, 
being  rather  suddenly  seized  with  some  violent  spasm,  he  exclaimed : “ Oh, 
this  is  death!”  and  immediately  expired. 

Irving,  the  celebrated  Scotch  preacher,  died  reciting  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew. 

When,  staggering  beneath  the  fatal  blows  of  his  assassins,  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  felt  the  blood  trickling  down  his  face,  he  joined  his  hands  and  bowed 
his  head,  saying : “ In  the  name  of  Christ,  and  for  the  defence  of  his  Church, 
I am  ready  to  die.”  In  this  posture,  turned  towards  his  murderers,  without  a 
groan,  and  without  a motion,  he  awaited  a second  stroke,  which  threw  him  on 
his  knees  j the  third  laid  him  on  the  floor,  at  the  foot  of  St.  Bennet’s  altar.  The 
upper  part  of  his  skull  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  Hugh  of  Horsea,  planting  his 
foot  on  the  archbishop’s  neck,  with  the  point  of  his  sword  drew  out  the  brains, 
and  strewed  them  over  the  pavement. 

Bayard,  the  mirror  of  Catholic  chivalry,  when  he  received  his  death-wound, 
exclaimed:  “Jesus,  mon  Dieu!  je  suis  mort.”  He  refused  to  be  removed 
from  the  melee,  saying  that  he  had  no  mind  at  that  last  hour  to  turn  his  back 
'for  the  first  time  upon  an  enemy.  Feeling  his  end  approach,  with  instinctive 
devotion,  he  grasped  and  embraced  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  in  which  his  fancy 
recognized, the  form  of  a crucifix,  and  confessed  his  sins  to  his  esquire  at  arms. 
Just  before  he  died,  the  constable  of  Bourbon  approached,  and  loudly  deplored 
the  impending  event;  but  Bayard  exclaimed  : “It  is  not  I that  need  compas- 
sion, but  rather  you  who  are  fighting  against  your  king  and  country!” 

When  the  holy  viaticum  was  brought  into  the  death-chamber  of  St. Theresa, 
she  exclaimed : “ Come,  Lord ! the  hour  is  then  at  hand  when  I am  to  leave 
this  abode  of  exile — the  moment  of  my  deliverance  is  near.”  She  expired  re- 
citing many  times  over  the  Psalm  “ Miserere,”  and  repeatedly  dwelling  on  the 
verse : “ A contrite  and  humble  heart,  0 Lord,  thou  wilt  not  despise.” 
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A PARABLE. 

There  was  a certain  Lord,  whose  vast  possessions  stretched  thro*  all  climates, 
from  the  northern  regions  where  the  polar  bear  and  reindeer  live,  to  the  tropics 
where  the  land  runs  over  with  gorgeous  fruits  and  flowers.  Game  and  fish, 
from  field  and  flood,  were  his,  and  the  life-sustaining  wheat  in  abundance. 
His  affections  were  also  as  large  as  his  domains.  Having  spread  his  table  with 
the  products  of  either  clime,  he  invited  three  guests  to  partake  of  his  bounty. 

The  first,  entering  with  a kind  of  swagger,  sat  down  without  saluting  his 
host;  thinking,  doubtless,  that  he  was  perfectly  on  a level  with  him  who  gave 
him  the  invitation.  He  helped  himself  greedily  to  the  richest  dishes  within  his 
reach;  muttering  in  his  heart,  “ I have  a perfect  right  to  the  best  on  this  table; 
and  I mean  to  have  it  too ; why  should  I be  asked  to  come  here,  if  it  were  not 
to  fill  me  with  good  things  and  enjoy  myself?” 

* The  second  guest,  on  entering,  bowed  his  head,  and,  with  a thankful  heart, 
helped  himself  also;  but  from  a very  proper  respect  and  delicacy  he  refrained 
from  the  finest  dishes ; thinking,  that  alt  ho’  it  was  lawful  to  enjoy  the  best 
sometimes,  usually  it  was  sufficient  to  give  the  body  what  would  strengthen  it, 
and  enable  him  to  attend  to  his  business. 

The  third,  before  seating  himself,  bowed  in  deep  humility,  and  with  tears  of 
gratitude  in  his  eyes  said : “ Most  bounteous  Lord ! out  of  your  abundant  good- 
ness you  have  called  me  hither;  I see  your  immense  riches  and  power;  I see, 
by  comparison,  my  own  weakness  and  poverty ; suffer  me  in  thy  kindness  to 
satisfy  my  hunger  with  a little  of  this  bread,  and  my  thirst  with  a cup  of  this 
water,  so  that  not  being  overburdened  with  food  I may  listen  to  thy  conversa- 
tion ; for  that,  in  my  estimation,  is  of  more  value  than  these  rich  viands.” 

They  were  all  permitted  to  please  themselves. 

The  first  mentioned  guest,  having  done  such  justice  to  the  good  things,  felt 
rather  heavy  and  stupid;  and  to  enliven  his  spirits  and  assist  digestion,  had  re- 
course to  the  wine,  which  he  took  to  excess.  This  only  made  matters  worse; 
his  head  dropt  on  his  breast  and  he  went  into  a kind  of  apoplectic  sleep ; whereat 
the  host  called  a black  servant  and  had  him  removed. 

The  second  guest  did  not  feel  drowsy  in  the  least,  but  recollecting  that  he  had 
a railway  to  build,  which  was  to  do  great  things  for  commerce  and  civilization, 
and  return  large  dividends,  he  started  up  suddenly,  and  thanking  his  kind  host, 
took  his  leave. 

The  third  guest,  filled  with  admiration  and  love,  remained  with  the  master  of 
the  feast.  His  soul  was  so  elevated  by  divine  conversation  with  him,  that  he 
resolved  at  once  to  leave  whatever  business  he  had  in  the  world,  that  he  might 
serve  and  contemplate,  without  disturbance,  this  beneficent  and  wonderful 
Lord.  B. 


*Tis  ever  thus  in  holy  things, 

The  more  we  seek  the  sacred  springs, 
More  fresh  and  deep  their  bounty  flows, 
More  calm  beneath  the  skies  repose — 
Often’r  we  turn,  more  love  we  learn, 
And  learning  more,  more  thither  turn. 
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ISABELLA;  OR,  THE  HEROINE  OF  ALGIERS. 

Continued  from  page  300. 

Chapter  IV. — The  Interview . 

The  rising  sun  found  Isabella  ready  for  departure,  and  inwardly  accusing  the 
tardiness  of  her  hostess.  She  soon  came,  however,  to  join  her  young  friend. 
They  set  out,  called  upon  their  guide,  and  with  her  directed  their  steps  towards 
the  palace  of  the  rich  Omar.  > 

This  was  the  name  of  the  powerful  man,  whose  slave  Isabella’s  grandfather 
was.  To  an  immense  fortune  he  joined  a despotic  will,  which  made  him  the 
terror  of  the  whole  country  : did  Isabella  know  how  to  gain  his  favor,  perhaps 
she  might  obtain,  even  without  ransom,  the  liberty  of  her  grandfather;  but  in 
the  contrary  case,  she  might  forfeit  her  own  liberty  as  the  price  of  her  audacity. 

Such  were  the  details  given  to  Isabella  by  her  good  hostess,  who  trembled  at 
her  temerity ; but  filial  love  knows  not  fear,  and  Isabella  was  capable  of  one 
sentiment  only — that  of  seeing  and  saving  her  grandfather. 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  she,  with  her  guides,  came  to  a gate,  which  was 
opened  by  a slave. 

For  the  slaves  this  was  the  hour  of  repose.  The  heat  was  excessive.  The 
unfortunate  Christians  condemned  to  the  service  of  Omar,  were  lying  on  mats 
in  a large  workhouse,  waiting  till  the  voice  of  the  pitiless  surveyor  should  call 
them  to  fresh  toil.  One  of  them  held  a book  in  his  hand : a deep  sorrow  was 
expressed  on  his  countenance,  but  he  seemed  calm  and  resigned. 

Isabella  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  workhouse.  Her  quick  eye  wandered 
in  a moment  over  those  thirty  individuals,  who  were  more  like  spectres  than 
living  men  : and  .the  paleness  of  their  emaciated  cheeks  told  but  too  clearly  of 
the  privations  and  miseries  they  had  to  undergo.  She  saw  her  grandfather  sit- 
ting in  a comer. 

“Oh,  my  God!”  she  exclaimed,  “it  is  he;”  and  with  lightning  speed  was 
in  his  arms.  She  kissed,  she  embraced  the  old  man — words  could  not  express 
her  joy — her  tears  and  sighs  told  all. 

But  who  may  describe  the  surprise  of  the  old  man,  at  the  sight  of  his  grand- 
child ! He  could  not  believe  his  eyes — he  thought  his  senses  deceived  them,  he 
repelled  the  amiable  creature  who  clung  to  him  so  fondly ; it  is  not  Isabella  that 
he  sees,  it  is  a phantom  which  sports  with  his  credulity.  The  old  man,  how- 
ever, at  length  recognised  his  grand-daughter,  yet  still  could  not  conceive  by 
what  chance  he  enjoyed  so  great  a happiness.  Isabella  related  all,  and  tears  of 
tenderness  rolled  down  the  old  man’s  beard,  who  was  speechless  with  astonish- 
ment at  so  devoted  an  attachment. 

Meanwhile,  the  arrival  of  the  young  Spanish  lady  had  put  all  the  prisoners 
in  motion;  they  surrounded  Isabella,  and,  as  some  of  them  were  Spaniards, 
put  to  her  a variety  of  questions  about  their  homes,  families  and  friends;  but 
she  could  not  answer  them,  as  she  was  unacquainted  with  the  persons  whom 
they  spoke  of. 

While  these  wretched  men,  enraptured  by  the  courage  of  the  young  lady, 
were  standing  around  her,  the  fatal  signal  was  given  to  resume  their  toils.  Isa- 
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Isabella ; or,  the  Heroine  of  Algiers. 

bellawas  obliged  to  leave  her  graDdfather  and  return  to  the  woman  who  had 
brought  her,  and  who  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  gate.  She  went  back  with 
her  to  the  house  of  Mirza’s  mother ; and  having  taken  a slight  repast,  began  to 
reflect  what  she  could  do  for  her  grandfather. 

“Had  I money,”  said  she,  “it  were  an  easy  matter;  I could  deliver  him 
without  difficulty — but  not  having  any,  how  shall  I present  myself  before  Omar. 
Still  1 must  not  lose  courage;  who  knows  but  that  God  will  bless  my  efforts. 
To-morrow  I will  go  to  Omar’s  country  house;  I will  throw  myself  at  his  feet, 
and  conjure  him  to  restore  my  grandfather.  If  he  has  the  heart  of  a man  he 
cannot  resist  so  just  a claim,  and  will  surely  restore  to  liberty  a man  who  can 
be  of  very  little  use  to  him  in  so  advanced  an  age.” 

The  poor  Isabella  cheered  herself  till  the  morrow  with  the  hope  of  delivering 
her  grandfather,  and  this  hope  sustained  her.  She  found,  too,  great  consolation 
in  prayer,  never  ceasing  to  implore  the  succor  of  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Mirza  and  her  mother,  with  the  most  tender  affection,  endeavored  to  console 
her:  but  how  could  her  thoughts  be  diverted  from  dwelling  on  the  uncertainty 
of  her  parents’  fate?  Were  they  still  in  life,  or  had  they  fallen  under  the  strokes 
of  the  Arabs?  The  thought  was  torture.  And  her  grandfather,  too — oh!  with 
what  eagerness  did  she  look  for  the  morrow’s  dawn — that  happy  day,  which 
would  in  part  realize  her  hopes  by  restoring  her  grandfather  to  her  embraces ! 
The  sun  seemed  to  linger  in  his  course— each  minute  appeared  an  hour — so 
long  and  tedious  was  the  afternoon.  She  saw  no  obstacle  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  desires — so  generous  was  her  heart,  and  so  happy  was  she  when 
doing  any  one  a kindness.  And  how  could  she  fear  that  a rich  man  like  Omar 
would  refuse  to  deliver  up  an  old  man  without  ransom  ? 

Young  people,  like  Isabella,  doubt  so  little  of  the  success  of  what  they  de- 
sire, that  they  are  quite  at  a loss  to  understand  the  fears  of  those  who  think 
otherwise ; it  is  because  they  want  experience—  because  they  know  not  m’en — 
and  are  ignorant  that  the  world  is  nought  but  a theatre  of  intrigues — a stage  on 
which  the  passions  of  men  incessantly  appear  under  a new  aspect,  where  almost 
all  seek  their  own  interests,  and  scruple  not  to  sacrifice  to  them  every  sentiment 
of  honor. 

Isabella  had  still  to  learn  all  these  secrets  of  human  perversity.  The  next 
day  she  returned  to  the  house  of  Omar,  and  asked  the  porter  to  present  her  to 
his  master.  The  slave  was  puzzled  at  such  a request,  shrugged  up  his  shoul- 
ders and  muttered  some  words,  the  purport  of  which  Isabella  did  not  under- 
stand. He  left  his  lodge  and  went  towards  a walk  overshadowed  by  orange 
trees,  at  the  end  of  which  rose  an  elegant  kiosque,  surmounted  by  a tall  mina- 
ret, on  the  extremity  of  which  there  shone  a silver  crescent.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  slave,  Isabella  had  leisure  to  survey  the  magnificent  garden.  Na- 
ture and  art  had  equally  concurred  to  embellish  the  spot.  Every  thing  was 
enchanting ; every  obstacle  had  been  overcome,  the  earth  had  submitted  to  the 
laws  which  Omar’s  taste  had  given  her.  A little  river  cast  its  spray  around  as 
it  fell  from  a high  artificial  rock,  and  rolled  its  crystal  stream  through  various 
channels,  whose  banks  were  rendered  still  cooler  by  the  luxuriant  shrubs  which 
grew  upon  them.  Farther  on  a fountain  sent  upwards  its  column  of  water, 
which  sparkled  in  the  sun-beams  and  fell  like  drops  of  gold,  emerald  and  azure. 
There  shady  groves  greeted  the  eye;  here  marble  statues,  which  seemed  to 
breathe,  bronzes  taken  from  Constantinople,  and  whose  presence  on  the  soil  of\ 
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Africa  seemed  an  anomaly  in  the  midst  of  triumphant  barbarism.  A thousand 
flowers,  each  more  beautiful  than  the  other,  every  where  showed  tbeir  graceful 
forms,  and  their  lively  colors  seemed  to  dispute  the  prize  of  beauty  with  the 
ruby,  the  topaz,  and  the  opal.  But  the  kiosque  soon  engrossed  all  Isabella’s 
attention.  The  edifice  was  supported  by  twenty  columns  of  porphyry,  and 
formed  a circular  inclosure.  It  was  surmounted  by  a dome,  which  terminated 
in  a graceful  minaret.  Large  folding  doors  revealed  the  beauty  of  the  interior, 
but  the  greatest  magnificence  was  lavished  on  the  front.  All  the  arts  seemed 
to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  adorning  it.  On  the  walls  were  represented  the 
four  seasons:  Spring  with  his  young  and  noble  brow  crowned  with  a wreath 
of  flowers;  robust  Summer,  girded  with  a belt  of  ripe  corn;  Autumn  holding 
in  his  hand  a cluster  of  grapes,  gilded  by  the  sunbeams ; and  Winter  with  his 
hair  stiffened  by  the  frost.  On  the  opposite  side  you  saw  the  radiant  image  of 
heaven,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  sun  and  stars. 

Isabella  had  examined  these  paintings,  when  the  slave  returned  to  tell  her 
that  his  master  was  waiting  to  receive  her.  She  bounded  along  the  orange  tree 
walk,  ascended  with  timid  tread  the  steps  of  the  kiosque,  and  her  heart  beating 
with  hope  and  fear,  presented  herself  before  Omar. 

He  was  reclining  on  a rich  and  soft  carpet.  He  held  a pipe  in  his  hand, 
whose  stalk  was  woven  of  gold  wire  and  silk,  and  which  was  at  least  as  long 
as  himself.  Clouds  of  smoke  escaped  from  his  mouth,  and  the  most  exquisite 
perfumes  were  burning  in  a silver  perfuming  pan,  by  his  side. 

A large  turban  covered  his  head ; from  his  belt  was  suspended  a dagger, 
whose  handle  glittered  with  mother-of-pearl  and  gold ; the  folds  of  his  silken 
robe  showed  a well-rounded  figure ; healtlgand  strength  appeared  on  his  ruddy 
countenance,  and  a thick  beard  hid  his  double  chin. 

Omar  was  of  the  middle  age;  his  features  exhibited  at  the  same  time  mild- 
ness  and  severity,  his  eyes  were  bright  and  piercing.  Isabella  made  a profound 
inclination  before  him,  approached  with  timid  steps,  and  with  faltering  voice 
thus  addressed  him  in  Italian  : “You  will  pardon,  my  lord,  the  confidence  of  a 
young  Christian,  when  you  learn  the  cause  which  brings  her  before  you.  She 
came  with  her  father  and  mother  from  Barcelona,  to  deliver  the  head  of  an  un- 
fortunate family.  My  grandfather  was  taken  in  the  Genoese  sea  and  brought 
here.  He  is  your  slave.  My  father  raised  a large  sum  of  money  to  redeem 
him,  but  we  were  robbed  by  the  Arabs  on  our  journey  from  Algiers.  My  father 
and  mother  are  perhaps  dead,  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  which  they  re- 
ceived from  their  assassins,  and  I have  come  here  alone,  trusting  to  your  gene- 
rosity, to  implore  your  clemency  in  favor  of  my  grandfather.  Had  I treasures, 
I would  offer  them  with  all  my  soul,  but  I have  none  to  present.” 

Omar  surveyed  the  young  Christian  without  answering  a word. 

“For  the  love  of  God,”  continued  Isabella,  troubled  by  this  silence,  “be 
merciful  and  restore  my  grandfather.” 

“Your  grandfather  is  necessary  tome,”  replied  Omar;  “ he  cultivates  my 
flowers  better  than  any  one  who  has  yet  had  the  care  of  them ; but  useful  as  he 
is,  I will  grant  him  his  liberty  on  one  condition.  Say  but  a word,  and  he  is 
free;  I will  make  a diligent  search  after  your  parents ; if  they  still  live,  he  shall 
be  restored  to  them ; but  if  otherwise,  one  of  my  vessels  shall  take  your  grand- 
father to  his  native  land.” 
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<tfOh!  my  lord,”  exclaimed  Isabella,  breathless  with  joy,  “what  may  be  the 
word  which  possesses  so  great  a power  ?” 

“A  single  word — say  ‘yes’  to  the  proposal  I am  about  to  make.”  The 
proud  Mussulman,  before  whom  all  trembled,  seemed  to  tremble  himself  before 
the  virtue  of  an  unprotected  girl.  After  a short  silence,  he  resumed : “ Not 
only  the  liberty  of  your  grandfather,  but  all  the  treasures  of  the  rich  and  power- 
ful Omar  are  at  your  disposal,  if  you  will  consent  to  his  wishes,  and  become 
his  bride  before  the  prophet  and  his  law.” 

A shriek  of  horror  burst  from  Isabella ; the  blood  rushed  violently  back  to  her 
heart — that  moment  seemed  her  last.  But  returning  to  the  consciousness  of 
her  misery,  and  at  the  same  time  to  a sense  of  dignity,  she  retreated  a few 
paces,  and  eyeing  Omar  with  an  indignant  and  proud  glance, “ My  lord,”  said 
she,  “ I am  a Christian,  and  this  single  word  ought  to  tell  you,  whether  I should 
accept  your  proposals.  My  parents  are  dearer  to  me  than  life,  but  religion  and 
honor  are  dearer  than  my  parents.  I flattered  myself  I should  find  in  you  a 
protector,  and  that  you  would  free  my  grandfather;  l will  go  and  deplore  in 
9olitude  the  error  I have  cherished,  and  implore  heaven  to  cause  the  day  of  jus- 
tice and  happiness  to  dawn  upon  those  whom  I love.” 

At  a low  whistle  from  Omar,  two  slaves  appeared.  He  spoke  to  them  in  his 
own  tongue,  and  they  prepared  to  take  Isabella  away. 

“ Tyrant !”  she  exclaimed,  “ what  right  have  you  to  keep  me  in  this  infamous 
place?  Am  I then  your  captive?”  But  resuming  the  tone  of  supplication,  she 
conjured  Omar  to  restore  her  grandfather  and  give  her  her  liberty.  Her  tears, 
however,  made  no  impression  on  her  persecutor,  and  he  coolly  replied:  “A 
few  days’  reflection  will  make  you  more  tractable,  and  teach  you  that  no  one 
may  resist  with  impunity  the  will  of  Omar.”  And  on  the  motion  of  the  ty- 
rant, they  dragged  the  fainting  Isabella  from  the  room. 

They  conducted  her  through  a vast  suite  of  apartments,  opening  into  one 
another. 

All  were  furnished  with  the  greatest  magnificence ; but  the  luxury  of  the 
East  had  no  charms  for  the  unfortunate  Isabella.  Credulous  girl!  she  had 
trusted  to  the  generosity  of  Omar,  because  she  was  pure  and  generous  herself ; 
she  flattered  herself  with  the  hope  of  breaking  her  grandfather’s  irons,  but  a 
chain,  which  no  hand,  except  that  of  God,  could  break  or  lighten,  now  pressed 
heavy  upon  her. 

She  opened  the  window  blind  and  rent  the  air  with  cries  of  sorrow;  but  they 
were  lost  in  air,  and  the  echo  alone  repeated  them.  Omar  heard  them,  and  an 
infernal  smile  passed  over  his  lips.  He  took  a malicious  pleasure  in  the  despair 
of  his  victim,  and  persuaded  himself,  that  he  would  conquer  her  resistance  by 
a slavery  which  seemed  so  insupportable  to  her. 

The  day  following,  he  ordered  her  to  be,  brought  before  him,  and  spoke  to  her 
with  a feigned  mildn^,  insinuating  that  her  parents  were  dead,  and  that  she 
could  adopt  no  better  cburse,  than  submit  to  his  proposals.  He  considered  he 
conferred  a favor  by  becoming  a suppliant,  when  he  had  the  power  to  command. 
But  his  insinuations  were  as  unsuccessful  as  his  threats  had  been,  and  Isabella 
resolutely  answered: 

“ You  deceive  yourself,  my  lord,  if  you  fancy  I shall  yield  to  your  wishes; 
am  not  your  slave,  and  you  should  blush  to  take  advantage  of  my  age,  andt 
condition  to  which  I am  reduced,  still  to  exercise  your  tyranny  over  me.  If 
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have  nothing  else  in  the  world,  I will,  with  the  help  of  God,  preserve  my  re- 
ligion and  innocence,  which  I value  above  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth.  Were 
I to  deny  my  God,  and  sacrifice  what  I hold  most  precious  in  the  world,  I 
should  deserve  your  contempt,  and  draw  down  upon  my  head  the  anger  of 
heaven.  Do  nUt,  then,  imagine  you  will  conquer  me  either  by  your  promises 
or  threats — I despise  them  both.” 

Omar  had  hardly  patience  to  listen  to  the  end.  He  darted  at  her  a look  of 
fury,  and  threatened  to  treat  her  with  the  utmost  rigor  if  she  did  not  yield  to  his 
wishes ; but  the  heroic  virgin  stood  firm ; and  throwing  herself  upon  her  knees 
aod  raising  her  eyes,  bathed  in  tears,  to  heaven  : 

“ My  God!”  she  exclaimed,  “You  who  know  the  danger  I am  exposed  to, 
protect  a feeble  being  from  a ravening  wolf.  Come  to  my  assistance,  and  per- 
mit me  not  to  fall.  No ! I will  never  consent  to  offend  You.”  And  she  raised 
her  hands  to  heaven,  as  though  she  expected  a visible  interposition  of  God. 
And  God  did  hear  the  ardent  prayer  of  His  servant.  Omar,  subdued  by  an  in- 
visible power,  pressed  her  no  more,  and  allowed  her  to  retire. 

The  captive  girl  went  to  her  room,  and  again  commended  herself  to  God. 
She  also  invoked  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  protectress  of  chaste  souls,  to  obtain 
by  her  powerful  intercession  the  strength  and  patience  to  support  all  things  for 
the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Chapter  V. — The  Prison . 

Meanwhile,  Isabella’s  grandfather  was  in  mortal  fear  for  the  welfare  of  his 
grandchild.  He  knew  that  she  was  in  the  house,  and  made  every  effort  to  see 
and  speak  to  her,  but  without  success.  By  the  command  of  Omar,  the  old 
man  was  always  kept  in  sight;  the  young  lady  too  was  the  object  of  a surveil- 
lance not  less  odious  than  unjust.  She  received  little,  and  that,  too,  unwhole- 
some food ; they  would  hardly  allow  her  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  at  the  window ; 
her  room  door  was  always  shut,  her  least  motion  immediately  stopped ; she 
might  have  been  the  most  guilty  being  on  earth,  with  such  rigor  was  she  treated. 
Three  days  passed,  and  Omar’s  name  was  mentioned  no  more.  She  sometimes 
addressed  her  guardians  by  signs  of  supplication ; but  they  were  deaf  to  her 
prayers.  Her  only  hopes  were  in  the  tender  mercies  of  God,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  She  had  confidently  consigned  herself  to  her  ma- 
ternal care,  when  one  morning  she  was  taken  from  her  gloomy  cell.  She 
thought  at  first,  that  she  had  to  appear  once  more  before  the  cruel  Omar,  but 
she  soon  discovered  her  mistake,  as  they  took  her  by  the  road  to  Algiers,  where 
they  arrived  late  at  night. 

Separated  from  her  grandfather,  and  deprived  of  the  happiness  of  seeing  and 
consoling  him,  she  was  again  shut  up  in  a narrow  dungeon,  into  which  the 
light,  even  at  noontide,  hardly  penetrated.  She  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an 
old  woman,  who  placed  before  her  every  day,  a cup  of  water,  a crust  of  bread, 
and  some  fruit.  Judge  of  the  situation  of  the  unfortunate  captive!  She  who 
had  till  then  lived  in  plenty,  who  had  never  experienced  privation — she  whose 
life  had  flowed  on  so  peacefully,  so  calmly,  sees  herself  treated  as  one  of  the 
vilest  creatures  on  earth.  Shut  up  in  a dark  dungeon,  condemned  to  breathe  a 
nauseous  and  sickly  air,  alone,  without  friend,  without  protector,  without  sup- 
port. Her  health,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  good,  visibly  declined ; the  roses 
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faded  from  her  cheeks ; pale  and  emaciated,  she  pined  away,  like  a spectre  in 
her  dark  dungeon.  She  expected  nothing  but  death,  she  even  called  upon  him, 
as  upon  a sweet  friend,  to  deliver  her  from  the  sorrows  which  preyed  upon  her. 
She  did  not  grieve  to  die  so  young,  the  only  thing  that  caused  her  sorrow  was, 
that  she  could  not  purify  her  soul  by  receiving  the  sacraments  of  the  Catholic 
Church ; and  that  she  was  about  to  die  in  a foreign  land,  without  receiving 
from  her  father’s  and  mother’s  lips  the  last  sigh  of  love.  “Her  parents!  oh! 
she  would  meet  them  in  a happier  land,  never  more  to  separate;”  and  burning 
tears  coursed  down  those  cheeks,  which  death  seemed  to  have  tarnished  with 
his  livid  breath. 

As  she  was  occupied  with  these  sad  thoughts,  the  old  woman  entered.  For 
the  first  time  during  two  months  she  spoke  to  Isabella,  and  asked  her  in  Spanish 
how  she  was. 

“ I hope,”  she  answered,  “ that  you  will  not  long  have  the  trouble  of  watch- 
ing me.  The  hand  of  death,  I feel,  is  upon  me.  But  the  sooner  he  comes  the 
better,  he  will  make  me  happy.  My  sufferings  here  will  be  written  in  the  Book 
of  Life,  since  it  is  for  God  and  virtue  that  I am  reduced  to  this  state.” 

“ Poor  girl ! ” replied  the  old  woman,  “ I will  speak  to  my  master,  he  will 
take  pity  on  you.” 

“ Is  Omar  here  V9 

“Yes!” 

“ Well,  then,  tell  him  that  the  young  Isabella  dies  the  victim  of  her  faith  and 
innocence,  and  hopes  she  will  find  favor  before  her  God.  Tell  him,  too,  that 
she  dies  like  a Christian,  and  pardons  her  executioner.”  The  woman  departed. 
She  returned  half  an  hour  after,  offered  Isabella  her  arm,  and  led  her  to  Omar’s 
apartment.  He  started  back  at  the  sight  of  the  young  lady,  who  was  more 
like  a spectre  than  a human  being. 

Isabella  fixed  upon  him  a look  of  sadness,  then  gathering  up  her  strength : 
“ Finish  your  work,  my  lord,”  she  said,  “ your  victim  will  shortly  appear  be- 
fore her  Judge  and  yours.  She  need  not  be  your  accuser — God,  who  knows  all 
things,  will  unravel  the  web  of  your  iniquities.  Enjoy  a little  longer  the  fruit 
of  your  crimes,  keep  in  slavery  those  Christians  who  have  never  done  you 
wrong — the  hour  is  fixed — vengeance  will  burst  upon  you.” 

“ Silence,  wretch!”  exclaimed  Omar,  “my  anger  was  almost  extinguished, 
and  you  enkindle  it  afresh.” 

“ I*  have  come  here  to  speak  the  truth,  not  to  inflame  your  anger.  God  is 
my  witness  that  I have  pardoned  you.  My  religion  commands  me  to  forgive, 
yours  allows  you  to  persecute  innocence — judge  which  is  superior.” 

“ What  can  I do  for  you,”  rejoined  Omar  in  a softened  tone. 

“ Give  liberty  to  my  grandfather  and  myself.  For  myself  I demand  justice, 
my  grandfather’s  ransom  will  soon  be  found.” 

“ You  stand  in  need  of  assistance,  and  you  shall  have  it.  When  your  health 
is  restored,  you  shall  return  to  Spain.”  Omar  retired,  and  Isabella,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  old  woman,  who  was  waiting  at  the  door,  went  back  to  her 
prison  once  more. 

But  a few  moments  after,  she  was  taken  thence  and  conducted  to  a spacious 
apartment,  which  commanded  a prospect  of  the  harbor.  They  told  her  that 
she  had  full  liberty  to  go  all  over  the  house,  but  was  forbidden  to  go  out.  They 
spoke  to  her,  answered  her  questions,  and  promised  to  gratify  her  wishes ; tie 
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most  exquisite  meats  were  served  on  her  table,  and  she  found  herself  in  another 
world.  7 

The  next  day,  an  Arabian  physician  was  called  in  to  attend  her.  Convinced 
that  her  sickness  was  caused  by  the  chagrin  she  had  suffered,  he  prescribed  the 
most  simple  remedies,  but  endeavored  to  raise  her  spirits  by  assuring  her  through 
an  interpreter,  that  as  soon  as  her  strength  and  health  would  permit,  she  should 
be  restored  to  her  country.  Isabella  trusted  to  the  sincerity  of  these  promises, 
and  by  degrees  came  again  to  life.  To  the  care  which  Omar  lavished  upon 
her,  he  added  magnificent  presents;  at  one  time,  he  sent  her  jewels;  at  another, 
valuable  stuffs;  sometimes  she  found  vases  of  scented  water  placed  on  the 
table — in  a word,  he  omitted  no  means  of  effacing  the  memory  of  his  past  con- 
duct, and  reconciling  himself  with  her  he  had  so  cruelly  injured.  But  the  wolf 
was  only  covering  himself  with  sheep’s  clothing,  the  better  to  succeed  in  his 
projects,  and  the  firmness  of  the  young  Christian  had  to  defeat  another  danger- 
ous temptation,  and  to  prove  that  the  virtue  of  Isabella  was  alike  inaccessible 
to  presents,  as  to  the  harshest  treatment  and  the  fear  of  death. 

Chapter  VI. — A Plan  of  Escape. 

The  most  noble  spectacle  that  earth  can  offer  to  the  eye  of  heaven,  is  that  of 
virtue  struggling  with  adversity.  There  are  circumstances  in  which  man,  natu- 
rally weak,  raises  himself  on  the  wings  of  faith  to  such  a height,  that  he  seems 
to  participate  in  a superior  power,  and  leaves  his  blind  admirers  and  stupid  de- 
tractors far  behind  him.  The  soul,  tempered  by  the  violence  of  the  persecu- 
tions she  has  suffered,  strips  herself  in  a manner,  and,  as  it  were,  by  anticipa- 
tion, of  the  appendage  of  this  corruptible  nature,  to  clothe  herself  with  courage 
which  carries  her  triumphant  over  the  greatest  obstacles.  The  Apostle  foresaw 
this  when  he  said  : <<r  And  this  is  the  victory  which  overcoraeth  the  world,  our 
faith.”  Every  thing,  in  effect,  is  possible  to  him  who  believes,  and  the  most 
extraordinary  exertions  seem  to  cost  him  nothing,  because  he  does  them  in  God, 
through  God,  and  for  God. 

Which  of  us,  while  reading  these  pages,  is  not  astonished  to  see  one  in  so 
tender  an  age  displaying  a heroism  so  great  and  sublime,  defeat  the  artifices  of 
a vile  persecutor,  brave  his  threats,  and  remain  free  amid  the  snares  laid  for  her 
innocence ! But  if  she  triumphs,  it  is  because  she  has  recourse  to  the  arms  with 
which  heaven  furnishes  her : faith  covers  her  with  its  protecting  shield,  prayer 
fortifies  her,  vigilance  suggests  the  necessary  precautions,  and  confidence  in 
God,  that  anchor  of  salvation,  sustains  and  will  not  allow  her  to  lose  courage. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  admire  her  fortitude  and  perseverance  in  battling  with 
a powerful  and  wily  enemy,  we  recoil,  on  the  other,  at  the  sight  of  a man,  un- 
worthy of  the  name,  who  persecutes  one  whose  very  age  should  have  been  her 
protection,  and  who  tramples  upon  the  holiest  sentiments  of  nature,  to  insult 
what  he  cannot  help  admiring. 

Isabella  took  advantage  of  the  liberty  allowed  her,  to  make  inquiries  after  her 
parents ; she  requested  the  old  woman,  who  seemed  devoted  to  her  interest,  to 
procure  her  ink  and  paper,  but  the  latter  refused  through  fear  of  Omar’s  anger. 
Isabella  still  kept  up  her  courage ; she  formed  her  plans  of  escape,  and  trusted 
that  God  would  bless  them  with  success.  Her  health  was  restored  by  little  and 
little,  and  as  she  was  extremely  calm,  Omar  flattered  himself  that  she  waa 
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coining  over  to  his  wishes,  and  somewhat  released  the  watch  he  had  established 
over  her. 

One  evening  as  the  young  captive  sat  at  the  window,  her  eyes  wandering 
over  the  harbor  of  Algiers,  and  her  thoughts  fixed  on  those  she  loved,  an  officer 
of  the  Spanish  navy  passect  by.  She  rapped  at  the  window  to  attract  his  at- 
tention. * 

The  officer  stopped,  and  was  surprised  to  see  one  of  his  countrywomen  at 
the  window  of  an  Arab’s  house. 

“ I am  imprisoned  here,”  said  she  in  a low  voice.  “Two  hours  hence  bring 
me  if  possible  a sheet  of  paper  and  some  ink,  roll  them  up  together  and  throw 
them  to  me,  and  I will  tell  you  all  I have  got  to  say.” 

He  nodded  assent  and  disappeared. 

Night  soon  came  on,  and  spread  darkness  over  the  city  and  harbor.  Isabella 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  return  of  the  officer.  He  came  at  length  with 
pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  threw  them  up  to  the  prisoner’s  window. 

She  caught  them,  gave  the  sailor  a warm  but  short  acknowledgment,  and 
begged  him  to  return  for  an  answer  on  the  morrow,  to  the  same  place  and  at 
the  same  hour.  She  took  advantage  of  the  night,  when  she  was  left  alone,  to 
commit  to  writing  the  history  of  her  misfortunes.  She  dwelt  particularly  on 
the  fate  of  her  grandfather,  whom  she  had  endeavored  to  liberate ; did  not  forget 
the  old  marabout  who  had  shown  so  much  indignation  at  the  infamous  conduct 
of  the  Mahometans  towards  Christians,  and  concluding  by  conjuring  the  officer 
to  exert  himself  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  her  grandfather  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  to  free  her  from  slavery.  Her  tears  more  than  once  fell  upon  the  paper, 
as  with  trembling  hand  she  wrote  those  lines  of  sorrow.  “ Oh!  that  God  would 
bless  the  enterprise  and  break  the  chains  of  innocence!” 

Isabella  was  soothed  with  pleasant  hopes.  The  officer’s  arrival,  thought  she, 
was  not  the  effect  of  chance;  her  lively  faith  taught  her  to  see  therein  a visible 
sign  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  her  heart  gave  way  to  sensations  of  grateful 
joy.  She  concealed  her  paper,  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  approaching  night 
to  deliver  the  letter  to  the  generous  sailor,  by  whose  assistance  she  hoped  her 
sufferings  would  be  brought  to  a close.  The  officer  came  at  the  appointed 
time,  took  the  letter,  and  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  remove  her  from 
her  gloomy  situation. 

Eight  days  had  passed  away ; every  evening  she  eagerly  looked  for  the  ar- 
rival of  him  whom  she  regarded  as  her  deliverer,  but  no  officer  appeared.  What 
anxiety  for  the  unfortunate  girl!  Was  he  a spy  of  Omar?  Was  he  a hase 
traitor,  who  had  abused  her  confidence  to  ruin  her?  Had  he  revealed  to  Omar 
the  project  of  his  victim  ? No ! he  certainly  belonged  to  the  Spanish  navy ; not 
only  his  language,  but  uniform  made  her  sure  of  that.  Had  he  renounced  the 
hope  of  delivering  her?  What  could  be  the  cause  of  his  absence?  Thus  rea- 
soned the  poor  Isabella,  and  her  fears  increased  every  moment.  She  had  flat- 
tered herself  that  her  fetters  would  be  broken,  and  they  seemed  ri vetted  more 
firmly  than  before.  In  silent  sorrow  she  counted  the  lagging  hours,  and  each 
hour  brought  with  it  a new  tribute  of  anxiety.  Again  she  implores  with  burn- 
ing fervor,  the  assistance  of  our  ever  blessed  Mother. 

And  who  ever  had  recourse  to  her  and  did  not  find  relief?  Who  ever  spoke 
to  her  with  confidence  and  was  sent  away  in  disappointment?  Her  radiant  and 
affectionate  eye  is  always  upon  her  children,  and  she  will  not  let  them  fall  into 
the  nets  of  the  tempter.  And  confiding  to  her  maternal  care,  Isabella  looked 
forward  to  the  future,  if  not  with  perfect  calmness,  at  least  with  pious  resigna- 
tion. * 

To  be  continued. 
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A SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  BISHOP 


CHALLONER. 


We  take  pleasure  in  transferring  to  our  pages,  from  a recent  number  of  the 
Lamp,  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  illustrious  Bishop  Challoner, 
whose  writings  are  familiar  to  almost  every  Catholic : 

Dr.  Richard  Challoner  was  born  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  29th  September,  1691. 
His  father  and. mother  were  Protestants,  and  had  him  baptised  in  that  persua- 
sion. His  father  dying  soon  afterwards.  Providence  conducted  him  to  Mr.'Go- 
ther,  the  learned  and  pious  chaplain  of  Warkworth,  in  Northamptonshire,  by 
whom  he  was  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

In  1704  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  the  English  secular  clergy,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Douay,  founded  by  Cardinal  Allen,  1568.  Throughout  the  course  of 
his  studies  his  conduct  was  most  exemplary,  and  gained  him  the  esteem  of  his 
masters  and  companions.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Poetry,  afterwards 
of  Rhetoric,  and  on  the  6th  September,  1713,  was  chosen  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy. Mr.  Challoner  was  ordained  priest,  26th  March,  1716;  in  July,  1718, 
was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  Divinity ; and,  in  1719,  passed  Bachelor  and  Li- 
centiate of  Divinity  with  universal  applause.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Dicconson,  July,  1720,  Dr.  Challoner  was  appointed  to  the  vice-presidency  of 
the  college. 

After  discharging  the  office  of  vice-president  during  ten  years.  Dr.  Challoner 
was  sent  on  the  English  Mission.  In  his  Professorship  of  Divinity  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Alban  Butler.  Dr.  Challoner  was  a perfect  model  of  a 
missionary  priest.  He  avoided  all  intercourse  with  the  world  except  what  was 
necessary;  was  most  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  functions;  and  gave 
what  these  did  not  employ  of  his  time,  to  prayer,  to  meditation,  and  to  study. 
At  this  period  the  laws  were  a great  restraint  on  Catholic  preaching.  In  the 
public  chapels  few  sermons  were  allowed;  but  some  zealous  missionaries 
preached  in  the  rooms  of  individuals,  or  in  those  hired  for  the  purpose.  Here 
the  voice  of  Dr.  Challoner  was  often  heard ; his  sermons  were  instructive  and 
affecting;  they  were  delivered  with  mildness, but  impressively;  and  the  love  of 
God  was  his  principal  subject.  In  discourse  and  writing,  Dr.  Challoner  was  an 
able  controvertist.  Perfectly  master  of  his  subject,  he  was  methodical,  cogent, 
an*l  perspicuous,  but  never  rude  or  overbearing. 

Dr.  Challoner  became,  at  this  time,  the  object  of  religious  persecution,  and, 
with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  repaired  to  Douay  College.  Dr.  Williams, 
then  president,  died  in  1713.  A contest  for  Dr.  Challoner  then  took  place  be- 
tween the  Douatians  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Petre,  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Lon- 
don district;  the  former  earnestly  soliciting  Dr.  Challoner  for  their  president; 
the  latter  as  earnestly  soliciting  him  for  coadjutor.  Dr.  Petre  prevailed.  His 
Holiness  nominated  Dr.  Challoner  Bishop  of  Debra  and  coadjutor  to  Dr.  Petre, 
with  the  right  of  succeeding  him  as  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  London  district. 
He  was  accordingly  consecrated  on  the  feast  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  the  29th 
of  January,  1741.  He  chos^for  his  model  the  holy  prelate  on  whose  festival 
he  was  consecrated,  and  practised  through  life  the  virtues  for  which  that  pre- 
late was  distinguished. 

The  events  of  the  year  1745  involved  the  Catholics  in  the  London  district  in 
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great  distress.  Several  were  imprisoned,  most  of  their  private  chapels  were 
shut  up,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bavarian  ambassador,  the  foreign  min- 
isters refused  them  admittance  into  their  chapels.  In  addition  to  these  evils,  the 
prisons  were  crowded  with  English  and  Scottish  Catholics,  of  whom  many 
were  tried  and  executed, — and  those  who  interested  themselves  for  the  relief  of 
any  of  them  became  objects  of  suspicion.  Dr.  Challoner  was  then  the  uni- 
versal refuge;  he  obtained  for  the  sufferers  spiritual  and  temporal  aid.  The 
purse  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  open  to  him,  and  many  other  Catho- 
lics co-operated  with  him. 

In  1758  Dr.  Petre  died,  after  having  governed  the  London  district  for  twenty- 
five  years  as  Vicar  Apostolic.  The  whole  charge  of  the  district  now  devolved 
on  Dr.  Challoner.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Payne,  a common  informer,  indicted  sev- 
eral persons  for  assisting  at  Mass.  A prosecution  was  instituted  against  Dr. 
Challoner,  but,  from  the  difficulty  of  establishing,  by  proper  evidence,  the  facts, 
and  from  the  extreme  unwillingness  bf  juries  and  judges  to  convict,  he  and 
others  escaped.  This  was  not,  however,  always  the  case.  One  priest,  being 
convicted  of  saying  Mass,  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  laws 
which  deprived  the  Catholics  of  their  landed  property,  for  the  sake  of  religion, 
were  sometimes  enforced,  and,  in  other  respects,  the  Catholics  were  subject  to 
inconceivable  hardships  and  contumely.  In  all  these  transactions,  Dr.  Chal- 
loner conducted  himself  with  great  prudence  and  firmness.  The  last  attempt 
to  deprive  Catholics  of  their  landed  property,  on  account  of  their  religion,  was 
made  by  a near  Protestant  relation  of  a Catholic  lady  in  the  north  of  England, 
who  attempted  to  deprive  her  of  her  jointure,  under  the  statute  of  the  10th  and 
and  11th  William  III.  Her  counsel  found  her  case  remediless  at  law.  She 
procured  a bill  for  her  relief,  to  be  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord 
Camden,  on  reading  her  petition,  declared  himself  an  advocate  of  her  cause; 
and,  in  the  speech  which  he  made  on  the  occasion,  was  eminently  great. 

Availing  themselves  of  this,  and  some  circumstances  which  disposed  the 
government  to  favor  them,  the  Catholics,  in  1778,  presented  a petition  to  his 
Majesty.  It  was  framed  by  Burke,  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  several  English  commoners,  for  the  English;  and  by  Lord 
Linton,  and  several  Scottish  commoners,  for  the  Scotch.  It  was  graciously  re- 
ceived. A bill  was  brought  into  the  House  by  Sir  George  Saville,  and  passed 
both  Houses  without  opposition. 

Although  this  act  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament  with  unanimity,  and, 
apparently  at  least,  with  the  general  applause  of  the  nation,  yet  some  associa- 
tions were  almost  immediately  formed,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  obtain 
its  repeal.  They  ended  in  the  riots  of  1780.  The  first  symptoms  appeared  in 
the  close  of  the  month  of  May ; but  the  associators  had  often  met,  and  their 
meetings  had  been  a subject  of  alarm.  After  scenes  of  devastation,  a party 
rioters  was  proceeding  to  Dr.  Challoner’s  house,  about  eleven  o’clock  at  nigh% 
on  Friday,  the  2d  of  June.  His  chaplains  awoke  him  from  his  sleep,  and  per 
suaded  him,  with  great  difficulty,  to  retire  to  the  house  of  a friend,  in  which 
was  supposed  he  would  be  in  greater  safety.  The  next  day  he  was  conveyed 
to  a gentleman’s  house  a few  miles  from  London ; but  even  there  he  was  not 
thought  to  be  in  sufficient  security,  and  a still  farther  removal  was  contemplated; 
to  this,  however,  he  objected.  In  the  midst  of  these  trying  scenes  he  never  lost 
his  fortitude,  his  confidence  in  God,  or  the  pious  serenity  of  his  mind.  After  a 
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few  days  he  was  restored  to  his  flock.  Notwithstanding  his  constant  preaching 
every  Sunday,  and  the  very  many  duties  attendant  on  his  holy  calling,  the  ven- 
erable prelate  employed  every  spare  moment  in  writing  something  either  for 
the  defence  of  the  faith  or  for  the  instruction  of  his  flock.  In  early  life  he  pub- 
lished that  little  work  entitled,  “ Think  Well  on  it,”  which  imparts  spiritual 
benefit  to  the  poor.  About  the  year  1732  he  brought  out  “ Grounds  of  the 
Catholic  Doctrine,”  “ The  Young  (Gentleman  Instructed  in  the  Catholic  Re- 
ligion,” and  several  other  tracts;  after  this  he  composed  “ The  Unerring  Au- 
thority of  the  Catholic  Church,”  and  “A  Specimen  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Dis- 
senting Teachers.”  In  1737  he  published  “ The  Catholic  Christian  Instructed  ” 
(in  reply  to  a pamphlet  by  Dr.  C.  Middleton),  in  the  preface  to  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  point  in  dispute  with  great  learning  and  solidity.  In  1741  appeared 
the  “ Memoirs  of  Missionary  Priests,”  in  which  he  has  shown  that  the  Pro- 
testants accuse  the  Church  of  Rome  of  Intolerance,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
tend that  they  never  do,  nor  would  persecute  any  one,  merely  on  the  score  of 
religion ; yet,  that  from  the  year  1577  to  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
no  less  than  134  individuals  were  put  to  death  for  the  profession  and  practice  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith ; and  that  in  the  following  reigns  several  others  suf- 
fered for  the  same  cause.  In  the  year  1742  appeared  “ The  Grounds  of  the  Old 
Religion;”  subsequently  his  translation  of  “Thomas  k Kempis,  Britannia 
Sancta,”  and  sundry  little  tracts.  Ever  anxious  to  promote  true  piety,  and 
plant  every  virtue  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  he  wrote  that  inestimable  work, 
“Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.”  In  1762  he  published  “The  Mo- 
rality of  the  Bible,”  and  a translation  of  the  “ Devout  Life.”  For  a detailed 
account  of  his  writings,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  Barnard’s  life  of  this  truly 
righteous  man. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1781,  whilst  sitting  at  dinner,  he  was  seized  with 
the  palsy.  He  was  conveyed  to  his  bed,  and  medical  assistance  procured  for 
aim.  The  palsy  seized  his  right  side,  and  also  affected  his  speech  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  was  not  from  that  moment  heard  to  utter  an  intelligible  word ; 
yet  he  retained  his  reason  to  the  last,  and  the  bystanders  could  evidently  per- 
ceive his  conviction  that  he  had  only  a short  time  to  live,  and  that  his  soul  was 
occupied  on  God,  and  in  making  acts  of  devotion  suitable  to  his  situation.  He 
received  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  On  the  12th  of  January,  in  the  nine- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  God  was  pleased,  by  another  stroke  of  the  palsy,  to  de- 
liver him  from  this  mortal  life;  and,  we  humbly  trust,  to  receive  him  into  the 
kingdom  of  heavenly  bliss.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Milton,  in  Berk- 
shire, and  deposited  in  the  parish  church. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  sketch  of  Bishop  Challoner  prefixed  to  his  “ Memoirs 
of  Missionary  Priests ;”  but  those  who  wish  to  study  his  life  fully  should  go  to 
the  pages  of  Barnard. 

Challoner’s  life  is  full  of  instruction.  He  lived  during  a very  gloomy  period 
of  the  history  of  the  Church  in  these  countries;  yet  he  hoped  on  and  toiled  on, 
and  saw  some  of  the  clouds  of  persecution  at  length  disperse.  We  must  never 
forget  that  it  is  to  such  men  as  Challoner  we  owe  the  revival  of  Catholic  free- 
dom in  England ; and  names  such  as  his  should  be  gratefully  enshrined  in  the 
r.earts  of  the  children  of  the  Faith.  Sit  in  etema  mernoria  illustrissirrms  vir. 
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MAXIMS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Greatness. — As  time,  with  iron  finger,  stamps  change  upon  thrones,  kingdoms, 
and  nations,  so  also  it  gradually  moulds  anew  public  opinion;  so  that  what  was  once 
accounted  greatness  among  the  then  most  enlightened  nations,  would  now  be  con- 
sidered the  height  of  folly,  presumption  or  ignorance. 

A man  may  acquire  fame  and  honor,  may  hold  the  regal  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and 
bear  the  jeweled  crown  upon  his  head,  and  still  have  no  claims  to  greatness.  Our  free 
and  enlightened  thinkers  would  scarcely  now  recognize  as  true  the  whole  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  “ immortal  bard,”  however  applicable  it  may  have  been  to  the  state  of 
society  when  penned: 

“Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness. 

And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.” 

A title  is  but  din  empty  show — too  frequently  but  a cloak  borne  upon  the  shoulders 
of  villainy — a monstrosity.  Nor  can  popular  favor  be  regarded  as  an  index  of 
greatness,  for  it  is  ever  vacillating  and  inconstant.  In  the  morning,  applauding  mil- 
lions cause  the  welkin  to  resound  with  shouts  of  approbation — and  at  noon,  mutter- 
ing tones  of  discontent  and  execration  issue  from  the  self-same  throng.  He  who 
courts  the  applause  of  the  fickle  multitude,  one  hour  may  ride  triumphant,  with  his 
banner  unfurled  to  the  breeze,  and  the  next  be  dragged  like  Hector,  ingloriously  at 
the  chariot-wheels  of  his  victor. 

We  acknowledge  such  a thing  as  genius;  and  those  thus  gifted  may  attain,  by  a 
single  effort,  to  heights  which  would  require  long  years  of  unintermitted  toil  from 
others;  still  genius,  of  itself,  will  never  bring  the  rewards  due  to  the  great.  Hence 
we  conclude  that  greatness  is  not  a gift  of  nature,  much  less  of  man,  but  that  it  must 
be  achieved. 

He  who  boasts  not  of  regal  ancestry,  and  founds  not  his  hopes  upon  pompous 
titles  and  lordly  estates,  who  entrusts  not  his  chariot*  to  the  steed  of  popular  ap- 
plause, and  spreads  not  his  sails  to  the  breeze  of  fortune,  but  rather  relying  upon 
his  own  resources,  strives  with  untiring  assiduity  to  improve,  morally  as  well  as  in- 
tellectually, the  mind  that  nature  has  given  him — he  and  he  alone,  may  merit  the 
honors  of  the  laurel-wreath,  and  claim,  by  right,  a seat  among  the  great.  A man 
with  a generous  heart,  liberal  principles,  of  deep  research  and  profound  thought, 
though  residing  in  some  lone  hamlet,  secluded  from  the  gaze  and  unknown  to  the 
bustle  of  the  world,  is  entitled  to  a far  higher  seat,  to  a crown  more  brilliant  and  un- 
fading than  ever  decked  the  warrior-brows  of  the  mighty  Caesars. — Waverly  Magazine. 

No  Gloom  at  Home. — Above  all  things  there  should  be  no  gloom  in  the  home. 
The  shadows  of  dark  discontent  and  wasting  fretfulness  should  never  cross  the 
threshold,  throwing  their  large  black  shapes,  like  funeral  palls,  over  the  happy  young 
spirits  there.  If  you  will,  you  shall  sit  on  a throne  and  be  the  presiding  household 
deity.  Oh  ! faithful  wife,  what  privileges,  what  treasures  greater  or  purer  than  thine? 

And  let  the  husband  strive  to  forget  his  care  as  he  winds  around  the  long,  narrow 
street,  and  beholds  the  soft  light  illuminate  his  little  parlor,  spreading  its  precious 
beams  on  the  red  pavement  before  it.  The  night  is  cold  and  cheerless,  perhaps,  and 
the  December  gust  battles  with  the  worn  skirts  of  his  overcoat,  and  Snatches  with  a 
rude  hand  and  wailing  cry  at  the  rusty  hat  that  has  served  him  many  a year.  He 
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has  been  harrassed,  perplexed  and  persecuted.  He  has  borne  with  many  a cruel 
tone,  many  a cold  word,  and  nerved  himself  up  to  energy  so  desperate  that  his  frame 
and  spirit  are  weakened  and  depressed  ; and  now  his  limbs  ache  with  weariness;  his 
temples  throb  with  the  painbeat  caused  by  too  constant  application;  he  scarcely 
knows  how  to  meet  his  wife  with  a pleasant  smile,  or  sit  down  cheerfully  to  their 
little  meal  which  she  has  provided  with  so  much  care. 

But  the  door  is  opened,  the  overcoat  thrown  off.  A sweet  voice  falls  upon  his 
ear;  like  a winged  angel,  it  flies  right  into  his  bosom,  and  nestles  against  his  heart. 

The  latch  is  lifted  and  the  smiling  face  of  his  wife  gives  an  earnest  welcome.  The 
shining  hair  is  smoothed  over  her  fair  brow;  indeed  she  stole  a little  coquetish  glance 
at  the  mirror  hanging  in  its  narrow  frame,  just  to  see  if  she  looked  neat  and  pretty 
before  she  came  out.  Her  eye  beams  with  love,  her  dress  is  tasteful — and — what? 
Why,  he  forgets  all  the  trials  of  that  long,  long  day,  as  he  folds  her  in  his  arms  and 
imprints  a kiss  upon  her  brow. 

A home  where  gloom  is  banished,  presided  over  by  one  who  has  learned  to  rule 
herself  and  her  household — oh  ! he  is  thrice  consoled  for  all  his  trials.  He  cannot 
be  unhappy;  that  sweetest,  best,  dearest  solace  is  his — a cheerful  home.  Do  you 
wonder  that  the  man  is  strengthened  anew  for  to-morrow’s  cares? 

A Beautiful  Thought. — How  few  men  seem  to  have  formed  a conception  of  the 
original  dignity  of  their  nature,  or  the  exalted  design  of  their  creation.  Regarding 
themselves  only  as  the  creatures  of  time,  endowed  merely  with  animal  passions  and 
intellectual  faculties,  their  projects,  aims  and  expectations  are  circumscribed  by  the 
narrow  outline  of  life.  They  forget  that  instability  and  decay  are  written,  as  with  a 
sun-beam,  upon  all  earthly  objects — that  this  world,  with  all  its  pageantry  and  pomp 
and  power,  is  crumbling  into  dust — that  this  life  is  scarcely  deserving  of  a single 
thought,  excepting  as  it  forms  the  introduction  to  another,  and  that  he  alone  acts 
a prudent,  rational  part,  who  frames  his  plan  with  direct  reference  to  that  future  and 
endless  state  of  being.  Sin  has  so  blinded  the  understanding,  and  debased  the  affec- 
tions, that  men  never  fail  to  invest  some  temporal  good  with  fancied  perfection,  and 
idly  imagine  that  the  attainment  of  it  would  satisfy  the  desires  and  fill  the  capacities 
of  the  immortal  spirit!  How  little  do  they  know  themselves!  The  soul  is  not  of  the 
earth,  and  they  will  strive  in  vain  to  chain  it  to  the  dust.  Though  its  native  strength 
has  been  impaired,  and  its  purity  tarnished,  and  its  glory  changed,  it  will  not  always 
be  a prisoner  here.  Send  it  forth  if  you  will,  to  range  through  the  whole  material 
universe,  and  like  the  dove  dismissed  from  the  ark,  it  will  return  without  finding  a 
single  place  to  rest — for  it  has  no  resting  place  but  the  bosom  of  God. 

Speaking  Well  of  Others. — If  the  disposition  to  speak  well  of  others  were 
universally  prevalent,  the  world  would  become  a comparative  Paradise.  The  oppo- 
site disposition  is  the  Pandora’s  box,  which,  when  opened,  fills  every  house  and 
every  neighborhood  with  pain  and  sorrow.  How  many  enmities  and  heart-burnings 
flow  from  this  source!  How  much  happiness  is  interrupted  and  destroyed  ! Envy, 
jealousy,  and  the  malignant  spirit  of  evil,  when  they  find  vent  by  the  lips,  go  forth 
on  their  mission  like  foul  fiends,  to  blast  the  reputation  and  peace  of  others.  Every 
one  has  his  imperfections,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  best  there  will  be  occasional 
faults  which  might  seem  to  justify  animadversion.  It  is  a good  rule,  however,  when 
there  is  occasion  for  faulting,  to  do  it  privately  to  the  erring  one.  This  may  prove 
salutary.  It  is  a proof  of  interest  in  the  individual,  which  will  generally  be  taken 
kindly,  if  the  manner  of  doing  it  is  not  offensive.  The  common  and  unchristian 
rule,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  proclaim  the  failings  of  others  to  all  but  themselves. 
This  is  unchristian,  and  shows  a despicable  heart. 

Solid  worth  is  often  found  in  a rough  outside.  Sovereigns  roll  repeatedly  out  of 
an  old  stocking.  i 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  HISTORY. 

The  Execution  of  Major  Andre. — One  of  the  most  melancholy  events  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  is  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate 
Major  Andre.  After  his  capture,  his  case  was  referred  by  General  Washington  to 
a board  consisting  of  fourtRn  general  officers,  and  after  a patient  hearing  of  all  the 
particulars  of  his  case,  they  delivered  the  following  judgment;  “ That  Major  Andre 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a spy , and  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  he 
ought  to  suffer  death.” 

The  following  particulars  of  his  execution  are  taken  from  Dr.  Thacher’s  Military 
Journal: 

“ Major  Andre  is  no  more  among  the  living.  I have  just  witnessed  hjs  exit.  It 
was  a tragical  scene  of  the  deepest  interest.  During  his  confinement  and  trial,  he 
exhibited  those  proud  and  elevated  sensibilities  which  designate  greatness  and  dignity 
of  mind.  Not  a murmur  or  a sigh  ever  escaped  him,  and  the  civilities  and  attentions 
bestowed  on  him  were  politely  acknowledged.  Having  left  a mother  and  two  sisters 
in  England,  he  was  heard  to  mention  them  in  terms  of  the  tenderest  affection,  and  in 
his  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  recommends  them  to  his  particular  attention. 

“ The  principal  guard  officer,  who  was  constantly  in  the  room  with  the  prisoner, 
relates  that  when  the  hour  of  his  execution  was  announced  to  him  in  the  morning, 
he  received  it  without  emotion,  and  while  all  present  were  effected  with  silent  gloom, 
he  retained  a firm  countenance,  with  calmness  and  composure  of  mind.  Observing 
his  servant  enter  the  room  in  tears,  he  exclaimed;  * leave  me  till  you  can  show  your- 
self more  manly.*  His  breakfast  being  sent  to  him  from  the  table  of  General  Wash- 
ington, which  had  been  done  every  day  of  his  confinement,  he  partook  of  it  os  usual, 
and  having  shaved  and  dressed  himself,  he  placed  his  hat  on  the  table,  and  cheerfully 
said  to  the  guard  officers:  ‘ I am  ready  at  any  moment,  gentlemen,  to  wait  on  you.’ 
The  fatal  hour  having  arrived,  a large  detachment  of  troops  was  paraded,  and  an 
immense  concourse  of  people  assembled;  almost  all  our  general  and  field  officers, 
excepting  his  Excellency  and  his  staff,  were  present  on  horseback;  melancholy  and 
gloom  pervaded  all  ranks,  and  the  scene  was  affectingly  awful.  I was  so  near  during 
the  solemn  march  to  the  fatal  spot,  as  to  observe  every  movement,  and  participate 
in  every  emotion  which  the  melancholy  scene  was  calculated  to  produce.  Major 
Andre  walked  from  the  stone  house,  in  which  he  had  been  confined,  between  two  of 
our  subaltern  officers,  arm  in  arm  ; the  eyes  of  the  immense  multitude  were  fixed  on 
him,  who,  rising  superior  to  the  fears  of  death,  appeared  as  if  conscious  of  the  dig- 
nified deportment  which  he  displayed.  He  betrayed  no  want  of  fortitude,  but  re- 
tained a complacent  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  politely  bowed  to  several  gentlemen 
whom  he  knew,  which  was  respectfully  returned.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  be 
shot,  as  being  the  mode  of  death  most  conformable  to  the  feelings  of  a military  man, 
and  he  had  indulged  the  hope  that  his  request  would  be  granted.  At,  the  moment, 
therefore,  when  suddenly  he  came  in  view  of  the  gallows,  he  involuntarily  started 
backward,  and  made  a paus'e.  1 Why  this  emotion,  sir,*  said  an  officer  by  his  side. 
Instantly  recovering  his  composure,  he  said:  * I am  reconciled  to  my  death,  but  I de- 
test the  mode.*  While  waiting  and  standing  near  the  gallows,  I observed  some  de- 
gree of  trepidation;  placing  his  foot  on  a stone,  and  rolling  it  over,  and  choking  in 
his  throat,  as  if  attempting  to  swallow.  So  soon,  however,  as  he  perceived  that 
things  were  in  readiness,  he  stepped  quickly  into  the  wagon,  and  at  this  moment  he 
appeared  to  shrink,  but  instantly  elevating  his  head  with  firmness,  he  said:  ‘ It  will 
be  but  a momentary  pang,’  and  taking  from  his  pocket  two  white  handkerchiefs,  the 
provost  marshal  with  one,  loosely  pinioned  his  arms,  with  the  other,  the  victim, 
after  taking  off  his  hat  and  stock,  bandaged  his  own  eyes  with  perfect  firmness,  which 
melted  the  hearts  and  moistened  the  cheeks,  not  only  of  his  servant,  but  of  the  throng 
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of  spectators.  The  rope  being  appended  to  the  gallows,  he  slipped  the  noose  oveij 
his  head  and  adjusted  it  to  his  neck,  without  the  assistance  of  the  awkward  execu- 
tioner. Colonel  Scammel  now  informed  him  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  speak,  if 
he  desired  it;  he  raised  the  handkerchief  from  his  eyes  and  said:  ‘ I pray  you  to  bear 
me  witness  that  I meet  my  fate  like  a brave  man.*  The  wagon  being  now  removed 
from  under  him,  he  was  suspended,  and  instantly  expii^l;  it  proved  indeed  ‘but  a 
momentary  pang.*  He  was  dressed  in  his  royal  regimentals  and  boots,  and  his  re- 
mains were  placed  in  an  ordinary  coffin,  and  interred  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  ; and 
the  spot  was  consecrated  by  the  tears  of  thousands.” 

Dark  Days. — We  find  recorded  in  history  instances  of  extreme  darkness  in  the 
day  time,  and  in  some  cases  this  obscurity  has  lasted  for  a number  of  days.  The 
19th  of  May,  1780,  was  distinguished  by  the  phenomenon  of  a remarkable  darkness 
over  all  the  northern  States,  and  is  still  called  the  dark  day.  At  that  time  the  Legi£ 
lature  of  Connecticut  was  in  session  at  Hartford.  A very  general  opinion  prevailed, 
that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand.  The  House  of  Representatives,  being  unable 
to  transact  their  business,  adjourned.  A proposal  to  adjourn  the  Council  was  under 
consideration.  When  the  opinion  of.  Col.  Davenport  was  asked,  he  answered:  “ 1 
am  against  an  adjournment.  The  day  of  judgment  is  either  approaching,  or  it  is  not. 
If  it  is  not,  there  is  no  cause  for  an  adjournment;  if  it  is,  I choose  to  be  found  doing 
my  duty.  I wish  therefore  that  candles  may  be  brought.” 

The  darkness  commenced  between  the  hours  of  10  and  11  A.  M.,  and  continued  to 
the  middle  of  the  next  night.  It  was  occasioned#by  a thick  vapor  or  cloud,  tinged 
with  a yellow  color,  or  faint  red,  and  a thin  coat  of  dust  was  deposited  on  white 
substances. 

The  wind  was  in  the  southwest;  and  the  darkness  appeared  to  come  on  with 
clouds  in  that  direction.  Its  extent  was  from  Falmouth  (Maine),  to  New  Jersey. 
The  darkness  appears  to  have  been  the  greatest  in  the  county  of  Essex  (Mass.),  in 
the  lower  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine;  it  was  also  great  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  where  the  darkness  prevailed,  it  was 
so  great,  that  persons  were  unable  to  read  common  print,  determine  the  time  of  day 
by  their  clocks  or  watches,  dine,  or  manage  their  domestic  business,  without  addi- 
tional light;  “ candles  were  lighted  up  in  their  houses;  the  birds  having  sung  their 
evening  songs,  disappeared  and  became  silent;  the  fowls  retired  to  roost;  the  cocks 
were  crowing  all  around  us  at  break  of  day;  objects  could  be  distingished  but  a very 
little  distance;  and  every  thing  bore  the  appearance  and  gloom  of  night.” 

The  Jubilee  was  originally  proclaimed  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  to  take  place  in 
the  year  1300,  and  thenceforward  every  hundred  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury; the  period  was  subsequently  reduced  by  successive  Pontiffs,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  increasing  fervor  of  the  faithful,  first  to  fifty  years,  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
festival,  and  then  to  twenty-five  years,  which  discipline  is  still  maintained.  But  be- 
sides the  stated  periods  here  indicated,  it  has  more  recently  become  the  practice  of 
the  Roman  Pontiffs  to  proclaim  a Jubilee  on  their  accession  to  the  chair  of  Peter, 
and  on  such  occasions  of  public  calamity  or  emergency  as  seemed  to  their  wisdom 
to  call  for  this  great  union  of  prayers  and  good  works  among  Christians  throughout 
the  world. 

The  special  object  of  the  present  Jubilee  is  to  endeavor  to  arrest,  by  these  powerful 
weapons  of  the  spiritual  warfare,  the  torrent  of  vice  and  unbelief  which  is  sweeping 
over  the  earth,  and  which,  in  the  midst  of  his  rejoicings  with  his  people,  greatly 
moved  and  deeply  afflicted  the  heart  of  our  beloved  and  venerated  Pontiff.  Burning 
with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  he  beseeches  all  the  faithful  to 
unite  in  fervent  prayers  to  God,  that  he  would  vouchsafe,  through  his  infinite  mercy 
and  power,  “ to  brink  back  those  who  are  miserably  wandering  in  error  and  vice,  to 
the  paths  of  truth,  righteousness  and  salvation.” — Cath . Telegraph. 
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Anecdote  of  Louis  Napoleon. — The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  one  of  the  New  York  journals,  as  having  occurred  soon  after  the 
Crimean  war: 

The  Emperor  is  without  doubt  an  eccentric  man,  but  eccentric  in  the  most  agree- 
able manner;  for,  by  his  universal  philanthropy,  he  has  removed  the  time-honored 
impression  from  the  public  mind,  that  benevolence,  urbanity  and  wisdom  were  in- 
compatible with  the  title  of  sovereign,  which  so  often  is  but  another  name  for  tyranny, 
hastiness  and  imbecility.  The  last  little  story  (or  rather  truth)  which  is  told  of  him 
is,  that  in  years  past,  when  he  was  in  the  days  of  his  surveillance  and  adversity,  a 
soldier  had  it  in  his  power  to  insult,  mortify  and  degrade  him.  However,  time  rolled 
on  and  released  him,  not  only  from  the  hands  of  his  brutal  enemy,  but  placed  him 
on  the  throne  of  France.  In  the  meantime  the  soldier  had  gone  to  the  Crimea,  and 
there  showed  sufficient  bravery  to  warrant  his  name  being  put  on  the  list  as  a candi- 
date for  the  medal.  This  list  was,  of  course,  submitted  to  the  Emperor,  and,  when 
he  recognized  the  name  of  hie  former  tormentor,  he  directed  that  he  should  be  brought 
before  him. 

The  man  approached,  not  without  fear  and  hesitation,  for  he,  as  well  as  the  Em- 
peror, had  not  forgotten  what  had  taken  place.  “Well,**  said  the  Emperor,  “do 
you  remember  when  I was  in  your  care  how  you  treated  me?”  The  soldier  bowed, 
abashed.  “Very  well,”  continued  his  majesty,  “ your  name  is  on  the  list;  tell  me, 
if  our  situations  were  once  more  reversed,  would  you  forget  and  forgive  the  past? 
What  would  be  your  object  in  summoning  me  as  I have  done  you — with  reproaches 
or  a punishment  even  more  cruel  than  that?”  “Your  majesty,”  replied  the  man,  “ I 
cannot  hope  for  your  forgiveness,  and  were  our  situations  reversed,  I do  not  think  I 
cotild  grant  pardon,  and,  therefore,  do  not  expect  from  another  that  which  I could 
.not  accord  myself.  You  have  doubtless  summoned  me  before  you  to  overwhelm  me 
with  disgrace.  But  I beseech  you,  sire,  to  remember  I only  did  my  duty.”  “And 
not  on  that  occasion  only  did  you  perform  your  duty,”  rejoined  his  majesty,  “ for 
you  have  acted  bravely  during  the  war,  and  I have  sent  for  you  that  I might  place 
this  medal  with  my  own  hands  upon  your  breast.  Never  shall  it  be  said  that  Louis 
Napoleon  permitted  personal  feeling  to  withhold  a well-earned  reward  from  a brave 
soldier.  ” 

Why  Nankeen  went  out  of  Fashion. — In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  there 
was  nothing  so  fashionable  for  summer  wear  as  nankeen.  No  gentleman  would  be 
seen  abroad  or  at  home  in  a dress  of  which  this  material  did  not  go  to  the  making  of 
a portion;  and  as  we  ever  fixed  the  fashion  on  questions  of  male  costume,  the  mode 
was  adopted  in  France,  and  English  nankeens  threatened  to  drive  all  French  manu- 
factured articles  for  summer  wear  out  of  the  market.  Louis  XI Y,  however,  sur- 
mounted the  difficulty;  he  ordered  all  the  executioners  and  their  assistants  to  perform 
their  terrible  office  in  no  other  dress  but  one  of  nankeen.  This  rendered  the  ma- 
terial “ infamous;”  and  many  a man,  who  deserved  to  be  hanged,  discarded  the  suit 
because  a similar  one  was  worn  by  a man  who  did  the  hanging.  So  Mrs.  Turner, 
the  prisoner,  being  executed,  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  in  a yellow  starched  ruff,  put 
to  death  the  fashion  of  wearing  them. 

Lord  Byron’s  first  rhyme  was  written  in  his  tenth  year  (1798),  on  an  old  woman 
who  had  offended  him,  and  who  believed  the  soul  of  the  dead  inhabited  the  moon: 

In  Nottingham  town,  very  near  to  Swine  green, 

Lives  as  cross  an  old  woman  as  ever  was  seen; 

And  when  she  does  die,  which  I hope  will  be  soon, 

She  firmly  believes  she  will  go  to  the  moon. 
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Non-suiting  a Creditor. — There  was  a lawyer  on  Cape  Cod,  a long  time  ago, 
the  only  one  in  those  “diggins”  then,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  at  present.  He 
was  a man  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  what  was  somewhat  surprising  in  a limb  of 
the  law,  averse  to  incur  litigation.  One  day  a client  came  to  him  in  a violent  rage. 

“ Look  a here,  ’squire,”  said  he,  “ that  e’er  blasted  shoemaker  down  to  the  Pigeon 
Grove  has  gone  and  sued  me  for  the  money  for  a pair  of  boots  I owed  him.” 

“ Did  the  boots  suit  you  ?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“ Well,  then,  you  owe  him  the  money  honestly?” 

“Course.” 

“ Well,  why  don’t  you  pay  him?” 

“ Why,  ’cause  the  blasted  snob  went  and  sued  me,  and  I want  to  keep  him  out  of 
his  money  if  I kin.” 

“ It  will  cost  you  something.” 

“ I don’t  care  for  that.  How  much  do  you  want  to  go  on  with?” 

“ Oh,  ten  dollars  will  do.” 

“ Is  that  all?  Well,  here’s  an  X,  so  go  ahead;”  and  the  client  went  off,  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  beginning. 

Our  lawyer  next  called  on  the  shoemaker,  and  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  insti- 
tuting legal  proceedings  against  M. 

“ Why,”  said  he,  “ 1 knew  he  was  able  to  pay,  and  I was  ’termined  to  make  him. 
That’s  the  long  5hd  short  of  it.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  lawyer,  “ he’s  always  been  a good  customer  to  you;  I think  you 
acted  too  hastily.  There’s  a trifle  to  pay  on  account  of  your  proceedings,  but  I 
think  you  had  better  take  these  five  dollars  and  call  it  square.” 

“ Certain,  ’squire,  if  you  say  so,  and  glad  to  get  it,”  was  the  answer. 

So  the  lawyer  forked  over  one  V,  and  kept  the  other.  In  a few  days  his  client 
came  along  and  asked  him  how  he  got  on  with  his  case. 

“ Rapidly,”  cried  the  lawyer;  “ we’ve  non-suited  him  ! He’ll  never  trouble  you.” 

“ Jerusalem ! that’s  great ! I’d  rather  gin  fifty  dollars  than  had  him  get  the  money 
for  them  boots!” 

A Joke  upon  the  Doctor. — Guite  a joke  happened  to  one  of  the  doctors  the 
other  day.  He  ordered  some  very  powerful  medicine  for  a sick  boy,  and  the  father 
not  liking  the  appearance  of  it,  forced  it  down  the  cat’s  throat,  and  when  the  doctor 
called  again  and  enquired  whether  the  powder  had  cured  the  boy,  the  father  replied: 

“ No,  we  didn’t  give  it  to  him.” 

“ Good  heavens!  ” said  the  doctor,  “ is  the  child  living?” 

“ Yes — but  the  old  cat  isn’t;  we  gave  it  to  her.” 

The  doctor  sloped. 

A clergyman  was  rebuked  by  a brother  of  the  cloth,  a few  days  ago,  for  smoking. 
The  smoker  replied  that  he  used  the  weed  “ in  moderation.”  “What  do  you  call 
moderation?”  inquired  the  other.  “Why,  sir,”  replied  the  smoker,  “ one  cigar  at  a 
time.” 

Old  Mrs.  Darnly  is  a pattern  of  household  economy.  She  says  she  has  made  a 
pair  of  socks  last  fifteen  years  by  only  knitting  new  feet  to  them  every  winter,  and 
new  legs  to  them  every  other  winter. 

An  exchange  paper  tells  of  a parson  who  prefaced  his  sermon  with,  “My  friends, 
let  us  say  a few  words  before  we  begin.”  This  is  about  equal  to  the  chap  who  took 
a short  nap  before  he  went  to  sleep. 

It  is  not  generous  to  blame  youth  for  the  follies  of  young  men. 
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1.  An  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  the  Apostle.  By  a secular 
Priest.  Boston:  Patrick  Donahoe.  Baltimore:  Murphy  & Co. 

This  work  is  given  to  the  public  without  the  name  of  the  author.  This  we  re- 
gret; for  the  writer  of  & work  displaying  so  much  erudition,  profound  reasoning, 
deep  reflection  and  salutary  admonitions,  as  the  volume  before  us,  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  his  labor.  We  have  read  it  with  profound  interest,  and  regard  it  as  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  Catholic  literature  of  the  country. 

The  beloved  Apostle,  St.  John,  venerable  in  years,  having  defied  the  tyrant’s  rage, 
coming  forth  unscathed  from  the  fires  of  martyrdom,  is  banished  to  the  isle  of  Pat- 
mos  and  shut  out  from  all  communion  with  those  whom  he  so  tenderly  loved.  Here 
he  is  favored  with  those  sublime  visions  recorded  in  the  book  of  the  Apocalypse. 
He  is  permitted  to  see  and  describe  the  events  which  in  coming  time  are  to  happen 
to  the  Church  and  the  people  of  God,  but  couched  in  language  and  figures  which  are 
most  difficult  to  understand.  The  design  of  the  author  of  the  present  work,  is  to 
attempt  a solution  of  what  is  written  by  St.  John;  to  reconcile  the  language  of  the 
Apostle  with  the  events  of  the  past,  and  reasoning  from  it,  to  fathom  the  depths  of 
the  future. 

The  labor  assumed  by  the  author  is  one  of  no  ordinary  magnitude;  and  how  far 
he  has  succeeded,  we  will  not  attempt  to  say.  Theories  may  be  entertained,  specu- 
lations may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  mystic  revelations  of  Patmos,  nevertheless  the 
Apocalypse  will  remain,  to  a certain  extent,  a sealed  book  to  the  end  of  time.  And 
while  the  Catholic  may  read  with  interest  and  edification,  commentaries  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, such  as  the  work  before  us,  he  will  in  the  end  feel  constrained  to  exclaim  with 
St.  Dennis  of  Alexandria: 

“ I am  persuaded  that  the  Revelations  of  St.  John  are  as  sublime  in  themselves  as 
they  are  unintelligible  to  man.  Though  1 do  not  comprehend  the  words,  yet  I be- 
lieve they  contain  something  great;  the  truth,  though  concealed  in  obscurity,  is  not 
less  important.  I pretend  not  to  set  myself  up  as  a competent  judge  of  these  mat- 
ters, nor  do  I measure  them  by  the  littleness  of  my  own  capacity;  but,  trusting  more 
to  divine  faith  than  to  human  reason,  I firmly  believe  those  revealed  points,  though 
above  the  reach  of  my  weak  comprehension.  My  respect  for  divine  revelation  is 
not  lessened  by  its  being  obscure;  I respectfully  receive  the  truth  which  is  revealed, 
and  silently  adore  the  mysteries  which  I cannot  comprehend.” 

2.  The  Condition  of  Women  and  Children  among  the  Celtic,  Gothic  and 
other  Nations.  By  John  McElharan , M.  R.  C.  S.  E.;  with  illustrations  designed 
and  drawn  by  the  author.  Boston:  P.  Donahoe. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  feelings  of  much  disappointment.  We  had  antici- 
pated to  find  in  it  a grave  dissertation  on  a subject,  at  least  interesting,  if  not  impor- 
tant. The  name  of  the  author  had  given  us  reason  to  hope  that  it  would  be  a work 
creditable  alike  to  himself  and  useful  to  others.  But  in  this,  we  repeat,  we  have  been 
disappointed.  The  author,  forgetful  of  the  high  character  of  an  historian,  enters 
into  the  scenes  which  he  describes,  with  all  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  a partisan, 
and  instead  of  furnishing  us  with  a true  picture  of  the  events  which  he  records,  pre- 
sents them  to  us  as  seen  through  the  mirror  of  his  own  distorted  imagination.  Hence 
his  work  bears  the  character  of  an  inflammatory  harangue,  exhibiting  in  every  page 
the  most  intense  hatred  to  England.  This  is  the  more  surprising  in  a man  who  pro- 
fesses his  admiration  of  “ the  charitable  sentiment  of  the  Catholic  clergy,”  that  “ it 
id  better,  if  possible,  to  heal  the  ulcers  and  conceal  the  deformities  of  the  English 
character,  than  to  tear  them  open  to  the  horrified  gaze  of  Christendom.” 
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We  have  no  prepossessions  in  favor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  do  not  believe  this  gives  us  the  right  to  enter  the  privacy  of  our  Anglican 
neighbors,  to  villify  and  abuse  them;  to  dig  out  from  the  past  the  record  of  their 
crimes  and  chronicle  them  anew,  for  no  higher  motive  than  that  of  generating  in  the 
breasts  of  our  readers  feelings  alike  unworthy  of  Christians  and  of  men.  And  with 
all  our  love  for  the  Emerald  Isle,  the  cherished  home  of  our  parents,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Celts  can  be  glorified  by  debasing  the  Saxons. 

But  apart  from  the  innate  hostility  to  England,  which  the  author  manifests  in  al- 
most every  page  of  the  book,  there  fs  roughness  in  the  style,  bondering  on  vulgarism, 
which  will  forever  banish  the  work  from  polite  society.  We  repeat  here  wliat  we 
have  said  on  former  occasions,  that  language  which  we  would  not  make  use  of  in 
our  parlors  or  in  the  presence  of  children;  language  and  delineations  which  would 
cause  a blush  to  rise  on  the  cheek  of  female  modesty,  should  be  forever  discarded 
from  books  designed  for  general  reading.  It  would  be  easy  to  produce  examples  of 
this  serious  defect  in  the  book  before  us;  but  we  deem  it  sufficient  to  allude  to  the 
fact.  Let  those  who  have  the  curiosity  examine  for  themselves. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  an  extraordinary  book  to  emanate  from  a Catholic  writer.  To 
illustrate  the  condition  of  the  women  of  Europe,  even  anterior  to  the  Reformation, 
the  author  produces  a series  of  quotations  from  some  of  the  most  questionable 
writers  to  impugn  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  clergy;  to  utter  against  them  the  most 
unblushing  falsehoods.  If  any  will  doubt  this,  let  him  turn  to  pages  212  and  213,  to 
find  the  truth  of  our  words.  Take  a single  example,  where  he  is  quoting  from 
Erasmus : 

“ In  several  places  the  priest  paid  to  the  bishop  a regular  tax  for  the  woman  with 
whom  he  lived  and  for  every  child  he  had  by  her!  A German  bishop  who  was  pre- 
sent at  a grand  entertainment,  publicly  declared  that  in  one  year  eleven  thousand 
priests  had  presented  themselves  to  him  for  that  purpose.” 

This  quotation  is  given  without  the  slightest  effort  to  contradict  it,  and  as  gravely 
as  if  the  author  fully  believed  it.  To  meet  with  this  language  in  the  works  of  Vol- 
taire, or  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  fanatical  railers  against  the  purity  of  Catho- 
lic morality,  we  would  not  be  surprised;  but  to  find  it,  without  note  or  comment,  in 
the  work  of  a Catholic  writer,  is  something  that  we  cannot  comprehend. 

We  regret  the  appearance  of  this  book,  for  the  reason  that  no  good  can  possibly 
be  accomplished  by  its  circulation,  and  for  the  reason  that  its  reading  is  calculated  to 
do  much  harm.  We  regret  it  also  on  account  of  the  worthy  publisher  of  the 
work,  whose  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Catholic  literature  are  so  well  known,  and 
which  we  ourselves  have  always  been  happy  to  acknowledge. 

3.  Alice  Sherwin:  a Tale  of  the  Days  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  By  C.  J.  M.  New 

York:  D.  & J..Sadlier  & Co.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy  & Co. 

This  book  comes  to  us  without  preface,  table  of  contents,  or  anything  el^e  to  indi- 
cate its  bearing  or  the  design  of  the  author.  To  arrive  at  this,  the  reader  is  com- 
pelled to  pass  carefully  over  its  four  hundred  pages — a task  which  we  confess  we 
have  not  been  able  to  accomplish.  We  have,  however,  read  sufficient  to  satisfy  our- 
selves that  Mice  Sherwin  is  a work  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest,  and  one  that  we 
can  most  cheerfully  recommend. 

The  plot  is  thrown  in  a period  of  English  history  fraught  with  many  interesting 
and  important  events.  The  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  with  all  the  startling  incidents 
with  which  it  is  replete,  passes  before  the  eye  of  the  reader.  He  is  introduced  to 
the  illustrious  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  beholds  him  in  his  greatness  and  power;  he 
witnesses  him  in  his  degradation,  crushed  beneath  the  arm  of  his  unprincipled  and 
licentious  sovereign,  and  hears  his  memorable  declaration  on  his  dying  bed:  “ Had 
I served  my  God  as  diligently  as  I served  my  king,  He  would  not  have  forsaken  me 
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in  my  gray  hairs.  ” He  is  made  familiar  with  the  illustrious  Fisher,  and  More, 
names  at  once  the  glory  apd  the  shame  of  England. 

We  had  intended  to  transcribe  a few  .passages  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers; 
but  this  pleasure  we  forego,  preferring  that  every  one  who  would  wish  to  have  a 
truly  interesting  and  instructive  book,  would  procure  a copy  of  Alice  Sherwin  and 
rend  it  entire. 

4.  The  Foot  of  the  Cross;  or,  The  Sorrows  of  Mary.  By  Frederick  William 

Faber , D.  D.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy  & Co. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  the  labors  of  Father  Faber.  Again 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  inviting  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  another  new  work 
from  the  same  illustrious  author — The  Foot  of  the  Cross.  To  speak  of  this  work  in 
terms  commensurate  with  its  merits,  would  require  abilities  far  above  those  which 
we  claim  to  possess.  Even  our  language  fails  to  express  the  admiration  we  experi- 
enced in  its  perusal.  He  alone  that  has  read  and  studied  the  soul-inspiring  pages  of 
the  author’s  “All  for  Jesus,”  or  dwelt  enraptured  on  the  glowing  periods  of  the 
“ Growth  in  Holiness  ” and  the  “ Creator  and  the  Creature,”  or  bent  in  holy  revery 
over  the  melting  language  of  the  “Blessed  Sacrament,”  can  fully  comprehend  the 
grandeur  of  thought,  the  sublimity  of  conception,  the  tender  pathos,  the  devotional 
fervor  breathed  forth  by  the  Sorrows  of  Mary.  Like  the  other  works  of  the  great 
Oratorian,  it  possesses  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  winning  the  heart  of  the  reader, 
of  enlisting  his  feelings  and  bearing  them  heavenward;  of  warming  his  soul  with  a 
tender  compassion  and  lively  devotion  for  the  sweet,  the  sorrowing  Mother  of  God. 

In  the  natural  order,  sorrow  begets  love.  The  heart  warms  even  towards  a 
stranger  in  tears.  And  love  generates  devotion  towards  the  object  of  our  affection. 
Father  Faber  well  understood  this  spring  of  the  human  heart,  and  hence  the  beau- 
tiful work  before  us.  By  presenting  to  our  contemplation  the  sorrows  of  our  Blessed 
Lady — the  bitter  pangs  which  pierced  her  heart  at  the  various  stages  of  our  Divine 
Saviour’s  sufferings,  but  especially  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  he  wrell  knew  that  he 
would  enlist  our  feelings,  our  love  and  veneration  for  that  amiable  Mother.  And  as 
no  one  can  truly  love  the  mother  without  at  the  same  time  feeling  his  heart  moved 
with  affection  towards  the  son,  the  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  draw  hearts  to 
Jesus  through  the  medium  of  her,  who  is  both  the  “ Consolatrix  afflictorum  ” and 
“ Refugium  peccatorum.” 

And  such  we  feel  assured  will  be  the  happy  fruit  of  this  excellent  work.  As  none 
can  read  it  without  feeling  an  increased  affection  towards  Mary,  so  none  can  read  it 
without  experiencing  in  their  hearts  a deeper  love  for  Jesus. 

6.  The  Life  of  Saint  Margaret  of  Cortona.  By  the  Canon  Anthony  Francis 

Giovagnoli — with  the  Approbation  of  the  Right  Rev.  John  N.  Neumann,  D.  D., 

Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia:  Peter  F.  Cunningham.  Baltimore:  John 

Murphy  & Co. 

As  the  lives  of  the  great  and  distinguished  in  the  world  are  written  out  and  handed 
down  to  posterity,  that  having  before  us  a record  of  their  deeds,  we  may  be  lead  to 
walk  in  their  footsteps  and  imitate  their  example,  so  in  religion  the  lives  of  the  faith- 
ful servants  of  God  are  held  up  before  us  as  beacon-lights  in  the  dark  valley  of  this 
world,  to  lead  us  to  virtue  and  to  guide  us  to  the  sure  haven  of  endless  happiness. 
Hence  in  all  ages  the  greatest  servants  of  God  have  made  the  lives  of  the  saints  their 
constant  study,  gathering  wisdom  from  their  learning,  consolation  from  their  suffer- 
ing and  courage  from  their  example. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  much  pleasure  that  we  see  this  class  of  books  multiplied,  and 
given  to  the  people  in  a convenient  form,  and  at  prices  that  will  place  them  within 
the  reach  of  every  individual.  The  life  of  the  illustrious  saint  and  penitent,  con- 
tained in  the  little  volume  before  us,  is  replete  with  many  instances  of  heroic  piety 
and  virtue,  and  must  exert  upon  the  mind,  even  of  the  most  indifferent  reader,  an 
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influence  for  good.  We  hope  it  will  find,  as  it  well  deserves,  a place  in  every  Cathp- 
lic  family. 

6.  The  Hidden  Treasure;  or,  the  Value  and  Excellence  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass;  with  a practical  and  devout  method  of  hearing  Mass  with  profit.  By 
the  Blessed  Leonard  of  Port-Maurice.  Translated  from  the  Italian  at  the  particular 
instance  of  the  Bishop  of  Southwark.  Cincinnati:  J.  P.  Walsh.  Baltimore; 
John  Murphy  & Co. 

This  admirable  little  book  is  truly  a treasure,  containing  a fund  of  excellent  in- 
struction and  fervent  exhortations  touching  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  It  was 
written  by  the  Blessed  Leonard  of  Port-Maurice  during  his  missionary  labors,  with 
a view  of  inspiring  those  around  him  with  due  reverence  and  devotion  to  the  most 
august  act  of  Christian  worship.  It  contains  many  beautiful  examples  of  the  happy 
fruits  of  hearing  Mass  with  the  proper  dispositions.  The  work  is  calculated  to  do 
much  good,  especially  among  the  young.  We  heartily  wish  it  a circulation  com- 
mensurate with  its  worth. 

7.  Little  Offices.  Translated  from  the  French  and  dedicated  to  Pious  Youth, — 
augmented  by  A Method  of  Hearing  Mass,  With  the  approbation  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia:  Peter  F.  Cunningham.  Baltimore: 
John  Murphy  & Co. 

This  little  volume  contains  the  offices  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  that  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Seven  Dolors  of  Our  Blessed  Lady, 
and  those  of  several  Saints,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  young,  for 
whom  it  was  in  a special  manner  prepared.  There  are  few  forms  of  devotion 
better  calculated  to  nourish  piety  and  inspire  the  hearts  of  youth  with  a love  for  re- 
ligion than  those  little  offices.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  the  practice  more  general 
among  children,  both  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  devotion  itself,  and  the  happy 
results  that  would  flow  from  it. 

8.  The  Flower  Garden:  a Manual  of  Devotion  for  Catholics — containing  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  Prayers,  Devotion  for  Confession  and  Communion,  Prayers  for 
Mass,  and  the  Stations  of  the  Cross;  to  which  is  added  the  Complete  Vespers  for 
the  Whole  Year,  and  the  Devotion  of  the  Forty  Hours,  in  Latin  and  English. 
With  the  approbation  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia: 
Peter  F.  Cunningham.  Baltimore:  John  Murpny  & Co. 

We  give  the  title  of  this  excellent  prayer  book  in  full,  as  it  so  clearly  expresses  the 
nature  of  its  contents.  Bearing  as  it  does  the  approbation  of  the  illustrious  Bishop 
of  Philadelphia,  it  surely  wants  nothing  else  to  recommend  it  to  Catholic  patronage. 

9.  The  Flower  Basket:  a Catholic  Tale.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Canon 
Schmidt . Philadelphia:  H.  McGrath.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy  & Co. 

Another  charming  little  volume  from  the  illustrious  Canon  Schmidt.  Like  those 
which  have  preceded  it  from  the  pen  of  the  same  venerable  author,  it  possesses  a 
fund  of  pleasing  entertainment  for  the  young,  winning  their  hearts  from  vice  and 
conducting  them  sweetly  along  the  flowery  pathway  of  virtue. 


The  New  York  Tablet. — We  have  witnessed  with  pleasure  a very  desirable  im- 
provement in  this  excellent  journal,  namely,  the  introduction  into  each  number  of  an 
exquisite  piece  of  music.  The  Tablet  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  family  papers, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  this  improvement,  so  beautiful  in  itself,  so  appropriate  to 
the  Catholic  household,  will  be  duly  appreciated,  and  tend  to  give  the  work  a cir- 
culation commensurate  with  its  worth  and  worthy  of  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  the 
publishers. 
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Foreign. — The  conferences  of  Father  Felix,  the  celebrated  Jesuit,  who  now  occu- 
pies the  chair  in  Notre  Dame  from  which  the  lamented  Ravignon,  Lacordaire  and 
Ventura  have  so  often  breathed  forth  in  thrilling  accents  of  heart-moving  eloquence 
the  deep  truths  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morality,  have  not  been  less  striking  or  im- 
pressive than  those  of  the  great  masters  who  preceded  him.  His  doctrines  and  theo- 
ries have  fqund  antagonists  and  defenders.  A Father  Enfantin  has  issued  a Reply 
to  his  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  Conferences , which  has  drawn  forth  from  Al.  de  St.  Albin, 
a brochure  entitled  De  Vidolalrie  de  la  chair — A Letter  to  Father  Enfantin  on  his  pretended 
Reply  to  Father  Felix.” 

The  second  volume  of  Felix’s  Conferences,  Our  Progress  by  Christianity , has  just 
been  issued  by  Leclere  at  Paris. 

Casterman  of  Tournay  and  Paris  has  at  last  published  a work  long  announced, 
Cinquante  nouvelles  Lettres  du  R.  P.  De  Smet — Fifty  new  Letters  of  Father  De  S met. 

Among  the  other  recent  works  issued  in  France,  we  note  Le  ministeres  ecclesiasti- 
ques  du  St.  Siege  dans  la  douzikme  annee  du  Pontijicat  de  Pie  IX,  by  the  Abbe  Pallard; 
the  conclusion  of  Capefigue’s  The  Church  during  the  last  three  centuries ; La  Divinite 
de  VEglise  manifestee  par  sa  charite;  a translation  of  the  work  of  Cardinal  Baluffi,  St. 
Francois  de  Sales  aux  gens  du  monde , L’ Heptateuques  ou  premihre  partie  ahregee  de  la 
Sainte  Bible,  by  the  Abbe  Lebrun. 

A still  more  important  work  is  the  Dictionnaire  encyclopedique  de  la  Theologie  Ca- 
tholique,  being  a translation  of  that  published  in  German  by  Drs.Wetzer  and  Welte, 
who  were  aided  by  the  most  learned  professors  and  theologians  of  Catholic  Ger- 
many. It  will  form  25  octavo  volumes  at  5|  francs  each. 

In  England,  we  find  announced  the  New  Glories  of  the  Catholic  Church — a collection 
of  the  acts  of  the  recent  martyrs  of  the  Corea,  Cochin  China  and  Oceanica — which 
the  Holy  Father  desires  to  have  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe;  A Story- 
book, by  Dr.  Faber;  Spiritual  Conferences;  Bethlehem , and  a volume  of  Hymns,  by  the 
same  prolific  author. 

Bishop  Malon’s  Falsehood  of  Protestantism,  has  appeared,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  controversial  literature,  opening  the  new  campaign  of 
attack,  which  we  are  now  entering  upon.  We  have  long  been  defending  Catholicity 
against  the  sneaking  and  skulking  Camanches  of  Protestantism,  but  as  they  fly 
when  repulsed  to  appear  on  another  side,  our  policy  is  to  penetrate  to  their  dens  and 
break  them  up  or  civilize  them. 

The  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  has  just  obtained  a copy  of  the  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary by  Jakout,  one  of  the  most  learned  Oriental  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  consists  of  six  folio  volumes,  and  has  been  taken  partly  from  the  portion  of  the 
original  manuscript  of  Jakout  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Kupruly  Pacha,  at  Con- 
stantinople— partly  from  a copy  of  the  remainder  of  that  manuscript  which  belongs 

# to  Achi  Effendi,  of  the  same  city.  Only  four  complete  copies  of  Jakout ’s  Dictionary 

* have  hitherto  been  made,  and  tliey  are  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  the  Library  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the  Library  of  Copenhagen. 

American. — In  this  country,  Messrs.  Murphy  & Co.  have  issued  in  a beautiful 
volume,  Father  Faber’s  Foot  of  the  Cross;  or,  The  Sorrows  of  Mary,  and  also  a new 
edition  of  the  great  work  of  Balmes,  with  two  very  neat  little  juveniles,  Martha,  or 
The  Hospital  Sister,  and  Silva.  The  same  publishers  announce  a new  Story-book  for 
children,  by  Father  Faber:  Ethel's  Book;  or,  Tales  of  the  Angels.  This  is  the  first 
instance,  we  believe,  in  which  his  Eminence  has  attempted  to  produce  a work  for  the 
use  of  the  young;  and  if  as  successful  in  this  as  in  his  other  labors,  we  predict  for 
the  new  story-book  an  extensive  circulation. 

Cunningham  of  Philadelphia  has  added  another  to  his  little  library  of  female  saints, 
being  a translation  of  the  Life  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona,  written  in  Italian  by  Car- 
dinal Giovagnoli.  His  series  now  embraces  St.  Rose,  B.  Mariana,  St.  Agnes,  St. 
Angela,  St.  Margaret.  He  has  also  issued  The  Flower  Garden,  a new  prayer  book, 
with  the  Vespers  of  the  whole  year,  the  Devotions  for  the  Forty  Hours,  and  other 
new  features. 

The  Messrs.  Sadlier  have  issued  the  Raccolla,  Bedford’s  Life  of  St.  Vincent,  Alice 
Sherwin,  a new  edition  of  Brownson’s  Essays,  and  Balmes * Philosophy. 

O’Shea  has  just  issued  an  abridged  Life  of  the  greed  Pontiff,  Pius  VI. 

Mr.  Donahoe  has  issued  in  a neat  and  attractive  volume,  The  Last  Four  Popes , by 
Cardinal  Wiseman. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. — We  have  scarcely  allowed  ourselves  sufficient 
space  in  the  present  number  to  reply  to  the  several  communications  we  have  received 
from  correspondents. 

To  our  fair  contributor,  Adelaide , we  owe  a thousand  apologies  for  our  delay  in 
giving  a place  to  several  short,  but  exquisite  offerings,  from  which  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A PRAYER. 

Father,  I have  wandered  far, 

Oh,  be  now  my  guiding  star! 

Draw  my  footsteps  back  to  Thee. 

Set  my  struggling  spirit  free. 

Save  me  from  the  doubts  that  roll 
O’er  the  chaos  of  my  soul — 

Let  one  ray  of  truth  illume 
And  dispel  the  thick’ning  gloom! 

God  of  truth,  and  peace,  and  love, 

Hear  my  prayer! 

Draw  my  restless  thoughts  above — 

Keep  them  there! 

Father,  save  me  at  this  hour, 

From  the  tempter’s  fearful  power — 

Purify  the  hidden  springs 

Of  my  wild  imaginings — _ 

I have  thought  till  thought  is  pain, 

Searched  for  peace  till  search  is  vain. 

Out  of  Thee  I cannot  find 
Rest  for  the  immortal  mind. 

Now  I come  to  Thee  for  aid — 

Peace  restore! 

Let  my  soul  on  Thee  be  stayed 
Forevermore ! 

From  •Andrew  N.  E.  we  acknowledge  thq  receipt  of  a poetic  contribution  entitled 
**  The  Mariner.”  Andrew  has  imposed  rather  a severe  task  during  this  excessively 
hot  season.  To  decipher,  read,  study  and  correct  his  four  pages  of  closely  written 
cap  paper,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  undertaking.  If  the  author  should  ever  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  placed  in  an  editorial  chair,  with  his  head  distracted  by  its  thousand 
perplexing  cares;  laboring  and  sweating  from  the  early  dawn  to  the  midnight  hour, 
without  a friendly  smile  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  his  sanctum , without  the  prospect  of  a 
dollar  to  compensate  him  for  his  cheerless  toil,  he  will  never  forgive  himself  for  the 
severe  task  he  has  imposed  upon  us.  But  we  will  enter  an  apology  for  our  friend. 
His  inexperience  must  plead  his  excuse.  Many  allowances  must  be  made  for  young 
poets;  like  young  eagles,  they  are  sometimes  daring  in  their  flight — possessing  in 
their  own  breasts  all  the  elements  of  greatness,  they  disdain  to  look  upon  the  faults 
of  others,  and  expect  to  find  the  same  virtue  in  the  breasts  of  their  neighbors. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  hie  poem — The  Mariner . It  is  not  without  some 
merit,  containing  some  ideas  well  expressed.  He  gives  a fair  description  of  a storm 
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at  sea.  The  raging  winds  howl  and  lash  the  angry  elements.  The  mariners,  like 
faithful  sentinels,  are  found  where  duty  calls  them: 

“ With  hasty  step  they  flee  from  stem  to  stern, 

Hear  brief  commands,  and  give  a quick  return.” 

The  tempest  thickens,  and  the  gallant  ship  is  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  storm: 

“Yet  like  a wild  steed  o’er  the  rugged  plain, 

With  fiery  nostrils  and  with  streaming  mane, 

The  frail  bark  leaps  along  the  dark  domain, 

Now  struggling  high  on  mountain  waves  she’s  seen, 

Now  plunging  swiftly  down  the  deep  ravine.” 

The  strife  is  at  length  over;  the  noble  vessel  is  dashed  upon  the  rocks,  and  the 
angry  waves  sing  a “ melancholy  dirge  ” over  the  lifeless  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
mariner,  and  then  it  concludes  with  several  stanzas  of  different  measures,  from  which 
we  select  the  following: 

“ Oh  ! sleep,  lost  ocean-child — sleep  calmly  on, 

Beneath  the  dark  and  ever-murmuring  wave; 

The  magic  splendor  of  the  setting  sun 
Shall  gild  with  golden  light  thy  ocean-grave.” 

It  always  affords  us  pleasure  to  answer  those  who  apply  to  us  for  information. 
The  query,  which  has  been  for  some  time  upon  our  table:  “What  led  to  the  remark- 
able alteration  in  the  social  and  political  relations  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  ?”  we  thus  briefly  answer: 

The  interests  of  the  principal  states  of  Europe  were  individual  and  distinct  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century;  but  from  that  time  forward,  so  completely  were 
they  interwoven,  that  the  history  of  the  one  country  includes,  to  a great  extent,  the 
history  of  all.  For  this  intimate  connection,  many  reasons  may  be  assigned.  The 
revival  of  letters,  assisted  as  it  was  by  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  which 
followed  in  the  fifteenth  century;  the  improvement  in  navigation,  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  passage  to  India  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  extension  of 
commerce  which  resulted  from  these  discoveries,  and  the  consequent  enlargement  of 
the  sphere  of  human  activity  and  enquiry  by  the  facilities  thus  offered  to  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  luxury  or  convenience— all  these  tended  to  awaken  a spirit  of  en- 
terprise, of  speculation  and  intrigue,  and  to  create  a new  system  of  policy,  the  basis 
of  which  was  a nice  balance  of  power  among  the  leading  princes  of  Europe;  a sys- 
tem of  policy  preserved  to  the  present  time. 

To  the  query:  “What  were  the  results  of  the  treaties  of  Breda , Utrecht  and  Amiens , 
and  when  were  they  made?”  we  thus  reply: 

The  treaty  of  Breda  occurred  on  the  21st  of  July,  1667.  Three  treaties  were 
signal  by  the  English  Commissioners  on  the  same  day.  The  first  with  Holland,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  both  parties  should  forget  past  injuries  and  remain  in  their 
present  condition,  which  was  virtually  yielding  to  the  states  the  long  disputed  pos- 
session of  the  Island  of  Pulorone,  and  to  England  her  conquest  of  Albany  and  New 
York,  then  a Dutcfi  colony  of  this  country.  By  the  second  treaty  with  France, 
Louis  obtained  the  restoration  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Charles  that  of  Antigua,  Mon- 
sterrat,  and  part  of  St.  Kitt’s.  And  by  the  third  treaty,  the  relations  of  amity  were 
reestablished  between  England  and  Denmark,  the  ally  of  the  Dutch. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  took  place  in  the  year  1712,  and  brought  about  a peace  be- 
tween France  on  the  one  side,  and  England,  Austria  and  Holland,  allied  against  her. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  peace  was  the  defeat  of  the  allies  by  the  French  Marshal 
Villars  in  Flanders.  The  treaty  of  Amiens,  between  France  and  England,  was 
signed  in  1802.  By  it,  France  evacuated  Egypt,  and  England  ceded  all  the  posses- 
sions she  had  acquired  during  the  war,  except  Trinidad  and  the  Ceylon  conquests. 
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From  May  2 0 th,  to  June  2 0 th,  1858. 


Foreign  Intelligence. 

Rome. — During  the  month  of  May  the  Holy  Father  visited  the  excavations  now 
going  on  at  the  ancient  city  of  Ostia,  where  he  was  received  by  Cardinal  Roberti 
and  other  officers  of  State.  His  Holiness  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  and  his  admiration  of  the  many  specimens  of  ancient  art  lately 
exhumed  in  that  city.  Other  important  excavations  are  now  in  progress  on  the 
ancient  Via  Latina,  near  Rome.  Researches  here  have  revealed  the  .ruins  of  the  Ba- 
silica of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  villas  and  sepulchral  monu- 
ments bordering  on  this  road.  Many  of  the  latter  have  been  discovered  in  a high 
state  of  preservation,  adorned  with  bassi-relievi,  vaulted  roofs  in  rich  decorations, 
and  paintings  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

His  Holiness  also  visited  Porto  d’Auzio,  a small  port  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  he  has  a small  marine  residence,  which,  however,  was  not  in  a fit  state 
to  receive  him,  as  it  is  being  enlarged.  Accordingly;  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  his 
quarters  in  a small  convent  which  he  has  lately  built  for  some  Franciscan  Fathers, 
for  whom  he  has  built  also  a pretty  church  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 

The  Holy  Father  was  here  visited  by  the  King  of  Naples,  accompanied  by  the 
queen  and  the  royal  family.  The  small  convent  was  made  not  only  to  accommodate 
the  Pope  and  his  suite,  but  also  the  king  and  his  attendants.  “What  was  most 
striking,”  writes  a correspondent  of  an  exchange,  “in  the  meeting  of  the  Pope  and 
the  King  of  Naples,  was  the  deference  which  always  the  latter  paid  to  the  Holy 
Father  as  head  of  the  Church.  Always  the  king,  queen  and  the  royal  family,  on 
meeting  and  parting,  kissed  his  feet  as  an  act  of  homage;  and  this  they  did  not 
merely  in  private,  but  in  the  public  street,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  spectators.  It 
is  an  edifying  sight,  in  this  age  of  unbelief,  to  see  a king  prostrate  before  the  Vicar 
of  Christ,  and  kissing  his  feet  by  the  side  of  the  poor  peasant.  This  is  an  act  of 
faith.  Doing  it  in  public  is  an  act  of  humility  and  contempt  of  human  respect,  which 
can  only  proceed  from  such  faith  as  seems  inherent  in  those  of  the  Latin  race  who 
have  not  lost  it  by  neglect  of  their  duties,  and  wilful  acts  in  opposition  to  it.” 

The  Roman  journals  announce  that  Father  Besson,  the  great  Dominican  preacher, 
has  been  appointed  Visiter-General  of  the  Dominican  Missions  in  Central  Asia. 

The  Roman  Railway  Company  recently  presented  to  the  Holy  Father  a magnifi- 
cent car,  which  is  thus  described  by  a correspondent  of  the  Tablet: 

“Nothing  has  been  neglected  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  It  is 
divided  into  three  apartments:  an  oratory,  a salon  and  a sleeping  chamber.  Four 
angels  of  gold  and  silver,  medallions  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  pannels  of  bronze 
decorate  the  exterior.  In  the  salon  are  several  paintings  by  Gerome.  Opposite  the 
throne,  seated  on  a marble  bench,  Religion,  palms  of  martyrdom  under  her  feet, 
seems  to  look  upon  his  Holiness  as  her  representative  on  earth.  She  bears  in  her 
hand  a chalice  surmounted  by  a haloed  figure  of  the  Sacred  Host  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  floats  above  her.  On  one  side  stands  St.  Peter  bearing  the  keys;  on  the  other, 
Saint  Paul  holding  the  sword.  This  painting  is  flanked  by  two  others,  one  repre- 
senting the  Pope,  surrounded  by  cardinals  and  bishops,  blessing  a steamer  which 
unites  by  a shining  furrow  the  French  and  Roman  Railways;  the  other  represents 
the  Holy  Father  in  the  act  of  blessing  a smoking  locomotive  which  is  about  to  start. 
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A Virgin  and  Child,  and  a Good  Shepherd  bearing  the  strayed  sheep  on  his  shoulders, 
painted  in  medallions  a gaufrure  doree , in  the  neo-byzantine  style,  complete  the  in- 
ternal decoration.  Outside,  at  the  freizes  of  the  car,  are  figured  on  disks  of  gold  the 
heads  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  The  figures  in  the  Blessing  of  the  Locomotive  are 
the  especial  objects  of  critical  admiration.  It  is  a profile  view,  the  Pope  stands  on 
the  platform  of  the  station  and  behind  him  the  holy  cortege  ‘in  those  noble  sacer- 
dotal attitudes  of  which  the  high  Roman  clergy  alone  seem  to  possess  the  secret  and 
which  adds  so  much  to  the  impression  produced  by  our  religious  ceremonies.  What 
noble  heads  of  prelates  and  of  monks,’  says  M.  Gautier  in  conclusion,  ‘and  what 
dignity  in  that  Catholic  patriarchate!*  ” 

France. — The  government  has  ventured  on  a daring  measure  of  internal  improve- 
ment, if  we  may  so  call  it,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  accomplished  without  some 
opposition.  A circular  has  been  recently  addressed  to  all  the  prefects,  by  General 
Espinasse,  calling  upon  them  to  “ use  their  influence,  and,  if  need  be,  their  authority, 
to  induce  the  councils,  or  managing  committees,  of  all  charitable  institutions  to  pass 
a vote  for  the  conversion  of  the  real  property  of  such  establishments  into  money,  to 
be  vested  in  the  public  stocks.”  Various  reasons,  specious  enough  in  appearance, 
are  put  forward  in  support  of  this  startling  proposition.  It  is  represented  that  the 
income  derived  from  land  bears  no  proportion  to  its  price  in  the  market — the  average 
returns  not  being  more  than  two  and  a half,  and  in  many  instances  only  two  per 
cent.  The  whole  amount  of  real  property  held  by  the  different  charitable  institutions 
throughout  France  is  stated  at  not  less  than  five  hundred  millions  of  francs,  “and 
yet  these  establishments  are  wholly  unable  to  provide  assistance  for  all  those  who 
heed  it  at  their  hands.”  The  “ solicitude  of  the  Emperor  for  the  suffering  classes  ” 
renders  it  imperative  to  find  a remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  and  no  readier  one  is 
thought  to  present  itself  than  the  one  insisted  on.  It  is  urged,  moreover,  that  the 
management  of  real  property  occupies  a great  deal  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Hospitals,  &c.  which  might  be  more  advantageously  bestowed  in 
attending  to  the  institutions  themselves.  The  fluctuating  nature  of  stock  is  urged  as 
the  chief  reason  against  the  measure,  and  naturally  cause  the  trustees  of  public  chari- 
ties to  hesitate  before  giving  their  consent  to  the  scheme. 

Anpther  gigantic  improvement  is  that  proposed  by  M.  Mires  of  throwing  down 
the  ancient  port  lying  between  the  La  Caunebiere,  Le  Cours  nad  La  Rued’Aix — 
thus  dislodging  about  60,000  inhabitants.  In  the  reconstruction  of  the  new  quarters 
(which  would  require  about  ten  years),  a large  amount  of  territory  would  be  re- 
claimed from  the  sea,  which  M.  Mires  claims  as  a compensation  for  his  plan  and  for 
the  labor  of  superintending  the  work. 

Another  matter  of  internal  administration  has  been  recently  determined  on,  namely, 
the  erection  of  French  Algeria  into  a vice  royalty,  under  Prince  Napoleon,  as  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Emperor.  Thus  the  civil  government  of  Algeria  is  to  be  detached  alto- 
gether from  the  department  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  to  be  erected  into  an 
independent  administration,  under  the  Prince’s  authority,  who  is  to  communicate 
directly  with  the  Emperor.  There  is  a talk  in  ministerial  circles  of  the  erection  of  a 
new  Secretary  of  State  for  Algeria,  to  serve  as  a medium  of  intercourse  in  the  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted  between  the  Emperor  and  his  cousin,  but  without  being  at- 
tached to  any  ministry.  The  army  and  navy  alone  remain  as  heretofore,  centralized 
in  Paris;  but  the  departments  of  Public  Instruction,  Agriculture,  Public  Works,  and 
the  whole  system  of  French  administration  and  bureaucracy,  are  hereafter  to  form  a 
separate  and  independent  organization.  The  step  is  an  important  one,  and,  if  acted 
up  to,  may  lead  to  a really  important  development  of  French  influence  on  the  Afri- 
can shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  powers  who  signed  the  late  treaty  of  Paris  have  re- 
cently assembled  in  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  some  arrangements  in 
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regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  Danubian  Principalities.  They  had  not,  at  latest 
dates,  arrived  at  any  definite  conclusion. 

The  Queen  of  Holland  lately  paid  a visit  to  Paris  and  was  the  guest  of  tlie  im- 
perial family. 

An  election  which  lately  took  place  in  the  department  of  Haul  Rhio,  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  government  candidate  and  in  the  return  of  Count  Migeon,  who  was 
at  the  time  confined  to  prison  for  some  offence  of  which  we  are  not  apprised. 

England. — The  correspondent  of  the  Pilot  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the 
appointment  of  Rev.  Francis  Amhert  to  the  vacant  See  of  Northampton: 

“ Since  I last  wrote,  the  news  of  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Amherst  of 
Stafford,  to  the  vacant  See  of  Northampton  has  arrived  from  Rome;  and  I may  add, 
with  perfect  truth  (not  as  a matter  of  form),  that  it  is  regarded  with  universal  satis- 
faction. The  bishop  elect  is  a young  and  zealous  ecclesiastic,  whose  piety  led  him 
to  contemplate  entering  a cloister,  and  who  has  always  won  the  highest  opinions 
from  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  his  society.  A friend  of  my  own,  who 
was  his  companion  at  Oscott  College  a few  years  ago,  assures  me^hat  a better  ap- 
pointment could  not  have  been  made.  Bishop  Amherst  (as  we  must  soon  call  him), 
is  a man  of  gentlemanly  bearing  and  pleasing  demeanor,  is  connected  with  one  of  our 
oldest  Catholic  families,  and  has  sufficient  property  to  enable  him  to  accept  the  ad- 
ministration of  so  poor  a diocese  as  Northampton.  The  consecration  will  probably 
take  place  on  St.  Barnabas’  Day,  or  at  latest  on  the  approaching  feast  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul.  His  lordship  will  be  the  tenth  prelate  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  has  conse- 
crated since  his  appointment  to  the  Metropolitan  See,  besides  giving  the  abbatial 
mitre  to  the  abbot  of  Mount  St.  Bernard.  Two  of  these  bishops  (Drs.  Vesque  and 
Scandella)  were  for  foreign  countries,  and  the  late  Dr.  Burgess  of  Clifton,  has  de- 
parted from  the  scene  of  his  labors.  All  the  others,  except  Archbishop  Errington, 
who  is  the  Cardinal’s  Coadjutor,  now  govern  English  dioceses  with  vigor  and  active 
zeal.  Our  senior  bishop  is  the  venerable  Dr.  Briggs  of  Beverley,  who  was  conse- 
crated when  there  were  only  four  Vicar  Apostolics  in  the  whole  of  England.” 

Certain  “ innovations  ” in  the  service  of  the  Anglican  Church  has  caused  some 
little  excitement  among  the  establishment.  The  Union , a Protestant  paper,  recently 
announced  for  early  publication,  a work  entitled  “ Directions  for  the  celebration  of 
High  Mass,  with  deacon  and  subdeacon,  incense  and  lights.”  The  compiler  of  the 
forthcoming  little  work  has  already  given  us,  or  rather  the  Protestant  clergy,  “ Plain 
directions  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,”  in  wrhich  the  whole  service  is 
assimilated  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass  to  an  extent  which  few 
persons  here  will  credit. 

A slight  indisposition  gave  rise  to  the  report  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  danger- 
ously ill.  He  hed  left  London  for  his  country  seat  at  Leyton,  Essex.  But,  says 
the  London  Standard , we  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  contradict  a statement 
which  has  this  week  been  “ going  the  round  ” of  the  Protestant  papers,  as  to  the 
serious  illness  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop. 

Active  preparations  were  making  to  lay  the  wire  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  On 
first  of  May  all  the  wire  had  been  placed  on  board  the  several  vessels  which  were  to 
take  part  in  the  work  of  stretching  it  across  the  Atlantic.  The  contract  between  the 
government  and  the  Telegraph  Company  was  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury  and  the  Directors  of  the  Company  on  the  20th.  It  is 
for  a period  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  time  the  cable  shall  have  been  successfully 
laid  down.  The  telegraph  fleet  had  all  assembled  at  Plymouth,  and  would  sail  on  an 
experiment  trip  in  a few  days.  It  consists  of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Niagara  and  the 
British  steamers  Agamemnon,  Valorous,  Gorgon  and  Porcupine. 

The  proceedings  of  Parliament  have  been  important — a bill  for  abolishing  pro- 
perty qualification  for  members  of  Parliament  having  been  read  a second  time,  not- 
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withstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Irish  Tory  members.  Mr.  Hunt,  an  English 
member,  intends  to  move  a clause  in  committee,  that  the  act  shall  not  extend  to  the 
exemption  of  any  member  of  Parliament  from  arrest  or  imprisonment  for  debt.  He 
also  proposes  to  introduce  a clause  that  in  case  any  sitting  member  shall  not  pay  hia 
legally  certified*election  expenses  within  three  months  after  his  return,  his  proposer 
and  seconder  may  be  liable  to  be  sued  for  the  recovery  of  the  same ! — The  Indian 
Bill  gave  rise  to  much  discussion.  During  the  excitement  which  it  caused,  a vote  of 
censure  in  the  Commons  was  offered  by  Mr.  Carwell,  but,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
several  of  the  Liberal  members,  he  withdrew  it.  A dissolution  of  Parliament  is 
looked  for,  as  it  is  thought  that  the  present  ministry  will  not  be  able  much  longer  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government. 

The  Duchess  d ’Orleans  died  lately  at  her  residence  at  Richmond.  The  papers,  in 
noticing  the  sad  event,  give  lengthy  details  of  her  life,  from  wrhich  we  extract  the 
following  particulars:  Her  royal  highness  was  the  daughter  of  Frederick  Louis, 
Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh-Schwerin,  by  his  second  marriage  with 
the  Princess  Caroline,  daughter  of  Charles,  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimer.  Her 
royal  highness  was  born  24th  January,  1814,  consequently  was  forty-four  years  of 
age.  The  marriage  of  the  Princess  and  the  Duke  d ’Orleans  was  celebrated  the  13th 
of  July,  1837,  at  the  palace  of  Fontainbleau,  in  the  splendid  gallery  of  Henry  II. 
After  having  had  two  sons,  the  Count  de  Paris  and  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  the  duchess 
met  with  an  overwhelming  domestic  calamity  by  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband. 
On  the  13th  July,  1842,  the  Duke  d ’Orleans  was  killed  by  throwing  himself  from  his 
cab  in  an  effort  to  save  himself  during  the  flight  of  the  horse.  The  duchess  bore  her 
loss  with  heroic  resignation,  and  gave  vent  to  her  harrowed  feelings  in  retirement. 
She  then  and  ever  since,  in  most  eventful  times,  devoted  herself  to  the  education  and 
protection  of  her  infant  sons,  to  whom  she  was  the  most  affectionate  and  loving  of 
mothers.  She  rarely  appeared  in  the  gaities  of  the  court  of  Louis  Philippe.  The 
Duchess  d ’Orleans  and  her  sons  were  staying  with  the  king  and  queen  at  Paris  when 
the  revolutionary  outbreak  took  place  in  February,  1848.  After  much  trouble  and 
anxiety,  the  duchess  and  her  sons,  attended  by  the  Marquis  de  Morny,  son-in-law 
of  Marshal  Soult,  and  a faithful  adherent  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family,  escaped 
to  Belgium.  Since  that  convulsion,  the  duchess  and  her  sons  chiefly  passed  their 
time  at  her  residence  in  Germany,  and  in  occasional  sojourns  with  the  members  of 
the  French  royal  family  in  England.  She  had  been  staying  since  the  summer  of  last 
year  at  a villa  at  Richmond.  Her  death  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  She  had  been 
suffering  from  influenza,  but  no  fears  were  entertained  of  the  unfortunate  result.  It 
turned,  however,  to  a severe  quinsy,  and  on  the  night  of  her  death,  her  physician 
concluded  to  remain  all  night  by  his  patient.  Seeing  him  still  at  her  bedside  at  four 
o’clock,  the  duchess  seemed  surprised  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  she  was  as  sick 
as  his  staying  seemed  to  imply.  The  doctor  replied  by  asking  her  how  she  felt;  she 
answered  “ not  too  badly.”  The  physician  then  went  out  and  after  a lapse  of  ten 
minutes  returned.  Everything  was  quiet;  the  nurses  were  watching  in  silence;  the 
doctor  went  to  the  bedside  and  found  his  patient  dead.  His  royal  highness,  Prince 
Albert,  shortly  after  the  sad  news  had  reached  the  queen  at  Buckingham  Palace,  re- 
paired to  Richmond  on  a visit  of  condolence  to  the  sorrowing  relatives  of  the  duchess. 
The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family  likewise  paid 
visits  of  condolence  soon  after  the  intelligence  was  received. 

It  is  said  that  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  is  about  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage. 

Ireland. — The  news  from  Ireland  during  the  past  month  is  not  important.  The 
Incumberer  Estate  Court  has  undergone  a change.  A bill  was  introduced  in  Parlia- 
ment by  Mr.  Whitside,  by  which  the  Court  is  to  be  continued  and  made  perpetual, 
but  under  a new  name:  The  Landed  Estates  Court,  over  which  two  judges,  Mr. 
Martley  and  Dr.  Longfield,  are  to  preside,  and  to  sit  separately,  with  appeal  from 
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them  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Mr.  Commissioner  Hargreaveand  Mr.  Flanagan,  the 
Master,  are  to  be  pensioned  on  full  salaries,  and  there  are  to  be  two  conveyancing 
counsel  appointed,  new  appointments.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  new  court  is  to  be 
extended,  so  as  to  include  not  only  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  but  also  to  enable 
owners  of  land  to  obtain  from  the  court  a declaration  of  parliamentary  title,  which, 
being  registered,  is  to  be  indefeasible.  The  new  court  is  to  undertake  all  judicial 
sales  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  Court  of  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency. 

The  bill  of  Sergeant  Deasy,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  Bagwell,  M.  P.,  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  reformatory  schools  for  the  better  training  of  juvenile  offenders  in 
Ireland.  Justices  of  counties  and  councils  of  towns  may  grant  money  in  aid  of  such 
schools,  subject  to  conditions.  Juvenile  delinquents  under  sixteen  years  of  age  may, 
in  addition  to  the  sentence  passed,  be  sent  to  the  schools  for  a minimum  of  two  and 
a maximum  of  five  years,  and  they  may  be  then  wholly  or  partly  maintained  at  the 
cost  of  the  Treasury.  The  parents  of  delinquents,  if  able,  may  be  compelled  to 
contribute  five  shillings  a week  to  the  maintenance  of  their  children  in  the  reforma- 
tories. The  act  is  limited  to  Ireland. 

The  flection  in  Limerick  was  the  scene  of  a disgraceful  riot.  Several  houses  of 
the  supporters  of  Mr.  Ball  were  attacked  by  the  mob,  and  the  windows  smashed. 
Among  others  who  strongly  supported  Mr.  Ball,  was  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Lim- 
erick, D.  Rynn.  In  a letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Ball,  a short  time  before  the  election, 
the  illustrious  prelate  has  the  following  language: 

“ l have  hitherto  avoided  interfering  in  questions  of  a political  character,  and  I 
would  not  interest  myself  actively  on  the  present  occasion,  but  that  I feel  a religious 
principle  is  at  stake,  and  that  I consider  it  of  vital  importance  not  to  have  that  prin- 
ciple sacrificed  to  the  gratification  of  mere  personal  feeling.  1 believe  it  is  deeply 
important  to  the  interests  of  Catholicity  throughout  the  empire,  that  we  should  have 
in  Parliament  at  the  present  time,  Catholic  members  of  influence  and  ability;  men 
who  understand  our  wants,  who  feel  our  grievances,  and  who  are  at  once  able  and 
willing  to  press  our  claims  for  equal  justice  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and 
I know  no  one  better  fitted  than  yourself  to  discharge  the  various  and  important 
duties  that  devolve  just  now  upon  a Catholic  representative.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  election,  however,  Mr.  Ball  withdrew  his  name  from  the 
canvass,  and  his  opponent,  Mr.  Spraight,  was  returned  without  opposition.  Mr. 
Ball,  in  adopting  this  course,  stated  that  in  the  prospect  of  the  near  approach  of  a 
general  election,  it  was  his  intention  not  to  persevere  in  the  present  contest,  but  ap- 
peal to  the  electors  on  the  approaching  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

The  papers  generally  apeak  favorably  of  the  crops. 

Death  of  John  O'  Connell. — Ireland  has  sustained  a severe  loss  in  the  death  of  John 
O’Connell,  son  of  the  illustrious  Daniel  O’Connell,  who  departed  this  life  at  his  resi- 
dence, Kingstown,  on  the  24th  of  May.  His  illness  was  short.  The  particulars 
are  thus  briefly  given  in  one  of  the  Dublin  papers: 

“On  Sunday  week  he  attended  Mass  with  the  members  of  his  family  at  Kings- 
town church.  This  was  the  last  day  Mr.  O’Connell  was  out  of  his  house,  and  on 
Monday  he  was  attended  by  Drs.  Trant  and  Kavanagh  for  an  affection  of  the  chest, 
resulting  from  a cold.  In  the  course  of  the  week  his  indisposition  assumed  a more 
serious  character,  and  disease  of  the  liver  became  apparent,  but  no  alarm  was  excited 
until  Sunday  last,  the  day  previous  to  his  death,  when  symptoms  of  a dangerous 
character  set  in,  and  the  attendant  physician  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  in  Dr.  Corri- 
gan, who,  we  are  informed,  on  examination  pronounced  the  malady  fatal.  The 
melancholy  intimation  was  communicated  to  him  at  once,  and  he  received  it  with  the 
resignation  becoming  a Christian.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kavanagh  was  in  close  attendance 
upon  him  up  to  his  death,  which  took  place  at  six  o’clock  on  Monday  evening,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  members  of  his  family.  His  departure  was  marked  by  most  per- 
fect calmness,  and  he  died  apparently  free  from  all  suffering.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
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speak  of  the  man  as  a politician,  or  to  review  the  stormy  period  in  which  he  played 
a prominent  part.  Those  considerations  we  defer  to  another  time,  and  meantime  say, 
God  rest  his  soul.** 

Russia. — The  Custom  House  officers  on  the  Russian  frontier  have  received  the 
strictest  orders  not  to  allow  any  books  printed  abroad  in  the  Russian  language  to 
enter  the  country.  It  is  well  known  that  many  Russian  travellers  bring  back  with 
them  works  of  a subversive  tendency,  which  are  printed  in  London.  At  a moment 
of  transition  like  the  present,  it  is  very  natural  that  the  Russian  government  should 
feel  anxious  to  prevent  any  of  the  elements  of  discord  finding  their  way  among  the 
people. 

Letters  state  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  on  the  Neva  has  this  year  taken  place 
with  unusual  rapidity.  It  is  customary,  on  this  occasion,  for  the  governor  to  cross 
the  river  in  a boat,  and  to  offer  the  Emperor  a cup  of  water  filled  from  the  centre  of 
the  river.  In  former  times,  the  Czar  replied  by  filling  the  cup  with  Dutch  ducats; 
but  now  only  200  roubles  are  presented  by  the  sovereign.  ’This  ceremony  was  duly 
performed  this  year. 

Russian  agents  are  said  to  be  very  actively  employed  in  the  Sclavonic  provinces  of 
Turkey  in  preparing  the  people  for  a general  insurrection;  and  the  French  ambas- 
sador has  had  prolonged  conferences  with  Count  Buol  nearly  every  day  in  reference, 
it  is  generally  believed,  to  the  Montenegrin  affair. 

India. — The  Friend  of  India  contains  the  following  respecting  Lord  Canning’s 
proclamation:  “All  the  efforts  to  conciliate  the  country  people  round  Lucknow  have 
hitherto  proved  unavailing.  They  will  neither  return  to  the  city  nor  provide  our 
troops  with  supplies.  Not  one  of  our  men  dare  wander  far  from  the  main  body. 
The  proclamation  makes  every  man  in  Oude  a declared  enemy,  and  does  not  exhibit 
any  means  of  coercion.  As  an  amnesty,  ihe  boon  conferred  is  ridiculous,  for  what 
power  have  we  to  put  to  death  5,000,000  of  human  beings?  The  British  government 
will  be  held  as  both  weak  and  rapacious — as  weak  in  offering  the  life  it  has  not  power 
to  take,  as  rapacious  in  seizing  estates  to  which  it  has  no  right.’ * 

The  Calcutta  Phcenix  concludes  its  review  of  the  state  of  things  with  this  remark- 
able avowal:  “ In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  the  temper  of  the  people 
of  this  country  lias  never  been  so  excited  against  any  former  rulers  as  it  is  now 
against  the  British.  There  is  no  use  in  concealing  the  fact  that  we  are  regarded  by 
most  classes  of  natives  with  feelings  of  religious  and  national  hatred.  India  must, 
indeed,  for  a long  roll  of  years,  be  held  by  the  sword.” 

The  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  says:  “ The  results  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell’s 
Oude  campaign  begin  to  excite  murmurs.  When  finally  the  siege  of  Lucknow  com- 
menced in  earnest,  he  had,  with  Jung  Bahadoor’s  force,  an  army  such  as  India  had 
never  yet  seen,  consisting,  as  it  did,  of  18,000  British  and  15,000  native  soldiers. 
Yet  the  result  was  the  old  story — we  enter  on  one  side,  the  enemy  retire  by  the  other; 
a few  Sepoys  are  killed;  an  ineffectual  pursuit  is  attempted,  and  the  rebellion  has 
only  shifted  its  headquarters  from  one  stronghold  to  another  ” 


Domestic  Intelligence. — Affairs  of  the  Church. 

1.  Diocese  of  Baltimorf.. — Consecration  of  an  Altar. — On  Sunday,  the  30th  of 
May,  the  new  altar  recently  erected  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Alexandria,  was  solemnly 
consecrated  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Kenrick.  The  Mirror  gives  the  following 
interesting  details: 

About  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  Archbishop,  attended  by  the  Rev.  Peter 
Kroes,  pastor  of  the  church,  and  another  priest,  together  with  thurifers,  acolytes, 
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cross-bearer,  and  all  the  usual  officers  on  such  occasions,  entered  the  sanctuary  and 
commenced  the  consecration  ceremonies  as  prescribed  in  the  pontifical.  The  Arch- 
bishop, in  the  progress  of  the  consecration,  delivered  two  brief  addresses  to  the 
crowded  congregation,  in  explanation  of  what  was  then  transpiring  before  them.  As 
soon  as  the  altar  was  consecrated,  the  Archbishop  celebrated  Mass  upon  it,  being,  of 
course,  the  first.  The  altar  is  of  the  finest  Italian  marble,  resting  upon  a foundation 
of  bricks,  built  from  the  ground  up.  It  has  three  recessed  panels  in  front,  the  centre 
one  containing  a Lamb  lying  on  a Cross,  finely  sculptured.  Four  fluted  Ionic 
Columns  support  the  table  of  the  altar,  and  a beautiful  Ionic  tabernacle  graces  the 
whole  structure.  It  was  made  in  Philadelphia,  by  Coleman,  at  a cost  of  about  one 
thousand  dollars. 

Confirmation. — During  the  Pontifical  Mass,  which  followed  the  consecration  of  the 
altar,  the  same  Most  Rev.  Prelate  administered  confirmation  to  99  persons,  many  of 
whom  were  converts  to  our  holy  faith.  On  Pentecost  Sunday,  151  persons  were 
confirmed  in  the  Cathedral  in  this  city,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop;  and  on  Sun- 
day, the  16th  of  May,  the  same  holy  sacrament  was  administered  at  Mount  St. 
Mary’s,  near  Emmittsburg,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Erie,  to  97  persons,  in- 
cluding 27  students  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  Bishop  Young  confirmed  13  persons  at  Graceham,  about  five  miles  from  Mount 
St.  Mary’s  College. 

Ordinations.— On  Saturday,  May  29th,  in  St.  Alphonsus’  Church,  Baltimore,  the 
holy  order  of  Priesthood  was  conferred  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  on  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Wayrich,  Rev.  Michael  Rosenbauer,  and  the  Rev.  Joachim  Heymann — all 
members  of  the  congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer. 

An  ordination  was  held,  June  23d,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Baltimore^  when  Mr.  Jus.  McDevitt  received  the  four 
minor  orders.  On  the  24th,  Messrs.  James  McDevitt,  John  C.  Gloyd  and  Dennis 
English  were  ordained  subdeacons.  On  the  25th,  Messrs.  Jas.  McDevitt,  Edmund 
Didier,  J.  C.  Gloyd,  Jerome  M.  Cloazec  and  D.  English  were  promoted  to  the  dea- 
conship;  and  on  Saturday,  26th  June,  Messrs.  Edward  Brennan,  Jas.  McDevitt,  E. 
Didier,  John  C.  Gloyd  and  D.  English  were  raised  to  the  sacred  order  of  the  priest- 
hood. 

A Ntw  Church. — A new  church  under  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  about 
being  erected  in  the  ancient  city  of  Annapolis  by  the  Redemptorist  Fathers,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Catholics  of  that  place.  It  will  be  a magnificent  building,  and 
according  to  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  In  dimensions  it  is  planned  to  be  59$ 
feet  wide  and  113  feet  in  extreme  length,  with  a spire  180  feet  high. 

2.  Diocese  op  Philadelphia. — Dedication  of  a Afe xo  Church. — The  new  church 
recently  erected  by  the  Augustinian  Fathers  at  Atlantic  City,  was  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God  on  the  24th  of  May. 

Confirmation  — The  holy  sacrament  of  confirmation  was  administered  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Wood  on  Sunday,  the  6th  of  June,  to  150  persons,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Theresa,  Philadelphia. 

3.  Diocese  of  New  York. — Consecration  of  a New  Church. — The  solemn  conse- 
cration of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in  Fourteenth  street,  near  ave- 
nue A,  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  16th  of  May,  Archbishop  Hughes,  celebrant. 
The  Bishops  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Augusta,  Ga.,  with  a large  number  of  the 
clergy  of  New  York  and  the  neighboring  dioceses,  were  present.  Jn  the  course  of 
the  sermon,  which  was  preached  by  the  Archbishop,  he  took  occasion  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  ceremonies,  “ not  merely  because  the  church  was  consecrated,  but  be- 
cause it  was  consecrated  perhaps  the  very  first  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  honor  of 
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the  dogmatic  definition  of  the  last  proclaimed  prerogative  of  the  Mother  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.” 

Confirmation. — The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Hughes  administered  the  holy  sacra- 
ment of  confirmation  on  the  20th  of  May,  at  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  to  396  persons, 
including  a number  of  converts.  U3n  Pentecost  Sunday,  the  same  Most  Rev.  Prelate 
confirmed  170  persons  at  Manhattanville.  On  the  following  day,  the  Archbishop 
gave  confirmation  at  the  Church  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  Third  street,  to  284 
persons.  Of  these,  no  less  than  42  were  adult  converts  to  the  Catholic  Church.  On 
the  26th  of  May  the  Archbishop  Confirmed  at  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  435 
persons;  and  on  May  27,  the  Archbishop  confirmed  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church, 
550  persons,  of  whom  very  many  were  converts  to  the  faith. 

The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  also  administered  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  on 
Sunday,  May  30th,  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  to  455  persons,  many  of  whom  were 
adults  and  converts  to  the  true  faith.  During  the  ceremony  of  confirming  the  chil- 
dren, Mr.  John  Burns,  a man  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  was  supported  toward 
the  sanctuary  where  the  Archbishop  sat,  surrounded  by  his  attendants.  Just  as  he 
essayed  to  kneel,  he  was  observed  to  grow  more  faint  and  sink  to  the  floor.  The 
Archbishop  arose,  advanced  toward  him,  and  stooping,  anointed  him  and  gave  him 
the  accustomed  Pax  tecum,  peace  be  with  you.  The  poor  man,  full  of  happiness 
and  peace,  uttering  his  silent  prayer,  was  led  away  from  the  holy  place,  and  died  im- 
mediately after  the  reception  of  the  sacred  rite. 

4.  Diocese  op  Brooklyn. — Confirmation. — The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Loughlin  ad- 
ministered the  holy  sacrament  of  confirmation  to  upwards  of  300  persons  on  the 
13th  of  May,  in  the  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Brooklyn. 

The  opening  festival  of  the  Brooklyn  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  was  an  event 
which  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  Catholics  of  Brooklyn.  It  was  commenced 
on  Monday,  June  6th,  and  continued  for  four  successive  evenings.  The  building, 
says  the  Tablet,  is  imposing  in  its  external  appearance,  commodious,  and  creditable 
to  the  architects  in  its  internal  arrangement.  It  is  situated  in  a pleasant  and  salubri- 
ous locality  on  Bedford  avenue.  The  success  of  this  admirable  and  benevolent  en- 
terprise and  the  construction  of  this  edifice,  which  is  a noble  monument  of  the  charity 
of  the  Catholics  of  Brooklyn,  are  mainly  due  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schneller,  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  the  cause  of  the 
fatherless.  Addresses  were  delivered  on  each  evening.  Among  the  speakers  were 
the  Rev.  Father  Schneller,  who  delivered  the  inaugural  address;  the  Rev.  Mr.Walsh, 
Dr.  Ives,  and  Richard  O’Gorman,  Esq.  The  proceeds  amounted  to  nearly  four 
thousand  dollars. 

5.  Diocese  op  Albany. — Confirmation. — On  the  29th  of  May,  the  holy  sacrament 
of  confirmation  was  administered  at  St.  John’s  and  St.  Patrick’s  churches,  Utica,  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  McCloskey.  At  St.  John’s  Church,  367  persons  were  con- 
firmed, of  whom  17  were  adult  converts  from  Protestantism.  Mrs.  Witcher,  wife 
of  B.  W.  Witcher,  of  Whitesboro,  formerly  an  Episcopalian  minister,  was  one  of 
these.  In  the  afternoon,  about  100  persons  were  confirmed  at  St.  Patrick’s  Church. 

We  learn  that  a mission  has  been  opened  by  the  Augustinian  Fathers  in  this  dio- 
cese, at  Lanaingburg  and  Waterford.  The  churches  are  under  the  charge  of  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty  and  Father  Meagher. 

6.  Diocese  or  Boston. — Confirmation. — The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Fitzpatrick  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  of  confirmation  to  241  persons  at  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  on  the  27th  of  May.  The  same  Right  Rev.  Prelate  on  the  1st  of  June 
confirmed  108  persons  at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Charlestown;  and  on  Saturday,  June 
5th,  171  persons  at  St.  Joseph’s  Chapel  in  the  house  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
Lancaster  street;  of  these,  142  were  pupils  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  the  re- 
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maining  55  were  adults,  some  of  them  converts.  The  142  above  named  made  their 
first  communion  on  the  same  occasion. 

The  close  of  a mission,  preached  by  the  Rev.  Father  Winneger  in  Easton,  is  thus 
noticed  by  the  Easton  Daily  Times: 

“A  large  concourse  of  citizens,  estimated  at  fropn  two  to  three  thousand,  composed 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  were  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  German  Catholic 
Church,  in  South  Easton,  jesterday  afternoon,  to  witness  the  solemn  and  peculiar 
services  attending  the  erection  of  a massive  wooden  cross  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church.  The  ceremony  was  commenced  about  three  o’clock,  by  a procession  round 
the  cross,  headed  by  the  pastor  of  the  church,  who  was  followed  by  a small  boy  car- 
rying a crucifix.  This  was  followed  by  another  procession,  headed  by  Pomp’s  Cor- 
net Band,  and  composed  of  a number  of  little  girls  attired  in  white,  with  wreaths  of 
flowers  upon  their  heads,  and  carrying  lighted  tapers.  The  procession  stopped  at 
the  head  of  the  cross,  where  the  Missionary  Priests  and  attending  clergymen  knelt 
and  performed  a solemn  service,  in  which  the  females  with  the  tapers  and  members 
of  the  church  participated.  The  cross  was  then  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  ele- 
vated in  the  position  it  wras  designed  to  occupy,  and  consecrated  with  holy  water 
and  incense  in  the  customary  form  oY  the  church.” 

7.  Diocese  of  Cincinnati. — Confirmation. — The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  adminis- 
tered the  sacred  rite  of  confirmation  to  92  persons,  on  Sunday,  June  6th,  in  Emanuel 
Church,  Dayton,  and  50  in  St.  Joseph’s  Church — several  of  those  confirmed  were 
converts.  The  same  Most  Rev.  Prelate  previously  confirmed  101  persons  in  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Cincinnati. 

8.  Diocese  of  Pittsburg. — Ordination . — On  May  26th,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
Edmund  Langenfelder,  Ignatius  Truegg,  Anscharius  Frauendorfer,  Bernard  Munzer, 
and  Edward  Hypelius,  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  were  ordained  subdeacons  by  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  O’Connor,  and  on  the  28th  the  same  gentlemen  received  deacon’s  or- 
ders, and  W.  Nolan  tonsure  and  minor  orders.  On  the  29th,  Edmund  Langenfelder 
and  Ignatius  Truegg  were  raised  to  the  priesthood,  and  W.  Nolan  and  F.  Seneca  to 
subdeacons;  and  Patrick  M’Cartney,  Andrew  McGorgar,  Joseph  M’Gill,  Frederick 
Lang,  Charles  Lang  and  Martin  Maher,  of  the  Passionist  Order,  received  tonsure 
and  minor  orders;  and  on  Saturday,  June  5th,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  O’Connor  ordained 
W.  Nolan  and  F.  Seneca,  deacons.  On  Monday,  the  7th,  Archarius  Grauendorfer, 
0.  S.  B.,  and  Bernard  Munzer,  0.  S.  B.,  were  promoted  to  the  priesthood. 

Religious  Reception. — On  Monday  afternoon,  the  7th  June,  in  the  Convent  Chapel, 
Webster  street,  Miss  Amelia  Ihmsen  (Sister  Mary  de  Sales),  Miss  Mary  Rafferty 
(Sister  Mary  Celestine),  Miss  Sarah  duigly  (Sister  Mary  Athanatius),  and  Miss 
Louisa  Confer  (Sister  Mary  Clement),  received  the  white  veil  from  the  hands  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  O’Connor. 

Confirmation. — The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  O’Connor  administered  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  on  Sunday,  May  23d,  in  St.  John’s  Church,  Birmingham.  Upwards 
of  70  were  confirmed  on  the  occasion,  among  whom,  we  understand,  were  several 
converts. — Pittsburg  Catholic. 

9.  Diocese  of  Hartford. — Confirmation. — On  the  6th  of  June  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
McFarland,  Bishop  of  Hartford,  administered  the  holy  sacrament  of  confirmation 
in  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Pawtucket,  to  277  persons.  A cor- 
respondent of  the  Pilot  thus  describes  the  interesting  scene: 

“ From  an  early  hour  that  morning,  the  little  ones  came  flocking  from  all  quarters 
of  the  town  and  neighboring  country,  to  the  Catholic  school-house,  and  at  half  past 
seven  o’clock  they  marched  in  procession,  with  appropriate  banners,  to  the  pastoral 
residence  to  meet  the  Bishop,  who  immediately  returned  with  them  to  the  church, 
accompanied  by  the  pastor.  On  entering  the  church  avenue,  the  procession  formed 
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in  two  parallel  lines,  and  received  the  episcopal  blessing;  the  children  then  entered 
the  church,  and  assisted  with  piety  and  recollection  at  the  holy  sacrifice.*’ 

In  the  early  part  of  May,  the  same  Right  Rev.  Prelate  administered  confirmation 
at  Collinsville  to  a large  number  of  persons,  and  also,  on  the  same  occasion,  conse- 
crated a cemetery.  He  addressed  the  children  before  confirmation  in  an  appropriate 
discourse,  and  closed  the  ceremony  of  the  consecration  of  the  cemetery,  by  an  elo- 
quent sermon  on  the  nature  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Church  in  thus 
setting  aside  and  blessing  the  earth  which  is  to  hold  our  bodies  after  death.  The 
same  Right  Rev.  Prelate  subsequently  administered  confirmation  to  335  persons  in 
St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Providence. 

10.  Diocese  of  Louisvillf.. — Confirmation. — On  the  20th  of  May,  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  of  Louisville  administered  confirmation  to  14  penitents  at  the  monastery  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  Louisville.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  converts  to  our  holy  faith. 
Each  year  increasesvthe  usefulness  of  this  charitable  establishment.  Its  reputation 
is  extending  over  the  whole  country.  On  Pentecost  Sunday,  the  Bishop  gave  con- 
firmation in  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Louisville,  to  62  persons,  two  of  whom  were 
adult  converts.  The  Rev.  Leander  Streberis  pastor  of  this  new  church,  erected  for 
the  benefit  of  our  German  Catholic  brethren  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 

The  following  interesting  sketch  of  the  labors  of  the  illustrious  Bishop  of  Louis- 
ville and  the  progress  of  Catholicity  in  the  diocese,  taken  from  the  Louisville  Guardian , 
will  be  read  with  interest: 

“ On  Tuesday,  May  25th,  the  Right.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Louisville  visited  the  thriving 
town  of  Hawesville,  Hancock  county,  where  there  are  about  fifty  Catholics,  chiefly 
laborers  in  the  numerous  coal  mines  there  in  operation.  These  have  been  visited 
monthly  by  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Coghlan,  of  St.  Laurence’s,  who  had  been  exerting 
himself  for  some  time  to  erect  here  a small  Catholic  church.  His  pious  design  was 
warmly  seconded  by  the  liberal  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  town.  A subscription 
was  opened,  and  at  the  bishop’s  visit  trie  amount  subscribed  was  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  three-fourths  of  which  sum  was  contributed  by  Protestants!  This  fea- 
ture in  the  subscription  was  most  encouraging,  as  it  exhibited,  in  a practical  form, 
the  reaction  in  the  public  mind  against  the  recent  unworthy  attempt  to  disfranchise 
citizens  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

“ The  Bishop,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coghlan,  made  all  the  necessary  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  for  building  the  church,  and  he  appointed  two  excellent  and  reli- 
able Protestant  gentlemen  the  building  committee,  to  make  the  necessary  contracts 
and  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  building.  A half-acre  lot.  in  the  central  part  of 
the  town  had  been  secured,  and  the  good  work  will  commence  immediately,  and  will 
be  no  doubt  completed  during  the  present  season.  The  church  is  to  be  of  stone,  and 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  It  wifi  be  fifty  feet  long  by  thirty  wide  in  the 
interior,  and,  when  completed,  it  will  be  a neat  and  tasty  structure,  and  quite  an  or- 
nament to  the  town.  There  is  little  doubt,  that,  after  its  completion,  the  Catholic 
population  of  the  place  will  greatly  increase,  and  that  in  a short  time  flourishing 
schools  will  be  here  established. 

“ In  the  city  of  Cannelton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a spacious  new  Catho- 
lic church,  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  now  in  progress  of  erection.  Population  is  fast 
concentrating  in  this  vicinity.  Two  miles  below  Cannelton,  in  Indiana,  the  new  Tell 
City  has  been  commenced,  and  in  six  weeks  five  miles  of  streets  have  been  laid  out 
chiefly  in  the  woods,  and  more  than  a hundred  dwellings  have  been  erected  by  the 
industrious  Germans.  The  managers  confidently  expect  a population  of  five  thou- 
sand within  the  year.  The  abundance  of  good  coal  in  this  vicinity,  is  a great  in- 
ducement to  emigrants,  especially  to  such  as  wish  to  embark  in  manufactures.” 

11.  Diocese  of  Charleston. — Confirmation. — On  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Charleston  administered  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  in 
St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Charleston,  to  127  persons. 
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Dedication  of  a New  Church. — The  growing  Catholic  population  of  Columbia,  and 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  sacred  edifice  in  which  they  had  previously  wor- 
shipped, induced  the  zealous  clergymen  who  hold  there  the  pastoral  charge,  to  repair 
and  enlarge  the  building.  This  has  been  at  last  accomplished  under  the  direction  of 
an  able  and  esteemed  architect,  Mr.  Nierensee.  The  repairs  and  additions  to  the 
building  were  of  such  a character  as  to  call  for  the  re-dedication  of  the  church.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  on  last  Sunday. — Miscellany. 

Secular  Intelligence. 

The  Kansas  Bill. — The  question  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution,  which  so  long  agitated  Congress,  was,  on  the  disagreement  of  the 
two  houses,  referred  to  a Committee  of  Conference.  This  committee  consisted  of 
James  S.  Green,  R.  M.  T Hunter  and  Wm.  H.  Seward,  of  the  Senate,  and  Wm. 
H.  English,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  and  Wm.  A.  Howard,  of  the  House.  The 
bill  which  they  reported  (called  the  **  English  bill,”  having  been  reported  to  the 
House  by  Mr.  English  of  Indiana),  declares  the  Lecompton  Constitution  to  be  Re- 
publican in  its  character,  but  pronounces  certain  provisions  in  the  “ ordinance  ” pre- 
fixed to  the  constitution  as  unacceptable  to  Congress.  This  “ ordinance  ” claims  for 
Kansas  the  exclusive  right  to  all  the  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead, ‘coal,  &c.  in  the  State, 
a large  amount  of  public  land  for  educational  purposes  and  for  internal  improve- 
ments, and  other  objectionable  features.  The  bill  struck  out  this  ordinance  and  sub- 
stituted in  its  place  simply  the  grant  of  certain  land  for  public  schools,  and  five  per 
cent,  of  the  sales  of  the  public  land  in  the  State  for  works  of  internal  improvement; 
and  finally  stipulated  that  if  this  substitute  be  accepted  by  a vote  of  the  people  of 
Kansas,  then  the  State  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  the  Lecompton  Consti- 
tution. Hence  the  admission  of  Kansas  yet  depends  on  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
this  substitute,  on  which  the  vote  will  be  taken  in  August  next. 

Vigilance  Committee  in  New  Orleans. — Much  excitement  has  been  created  in 
New  Orleans,  growing  out  of  the  formation  in  this  city  of  a Vigilance  Committee. 
For  some  time  past,  disorder  was  rampant  in  the  city,  and  said  to  be  owing  mainly 
to  the  indifference  or  the  insufficiency  of  the  authorities  to  suppress  it.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  the  election  for  Mayor  and  other  city  officers,  the  orderly  portion  of  the 
community,  remembering  the  scenes  of  disorder  and  bloodshed  which  disgraced  th* 
city  two  years  ago,  when  the  Know  Nothing  or  American  party  grew  into  power, 
formed  themselves  into  a vigilance  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  privi- 
lege to  vote  without  endangering  their  lives.  The  first  step  of  the  committee  was  to 
publish  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  were  set  forth  the  entire  failure  of  the  city 
government  and  local  judiciary  to  enforce  the  laws  and  protect  the  property  and  the 
Jives  of  peaceable  citizens.  They  then  organized  a strong  military  force  and  placed 
it  under  the  command  of  Major  J.  K.  Duncan,  late  of  the  U States  army.  For  a 
time  the  public  sentiment  seemed  to  be  so  strong  in  favor  of  the  committee,  that  the 
mayor  resigned  his  office,  and  the  city  was  to  a certain  extent  under  the  control  of 
the  committee.  The  election  took  place  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  passed  off  remark- 
ably quiet.  It  resulted  in  the  election  of  Gerard  Stith,  the  American  candidate.  The 
vote  was  small,  a large  number  of  persons  absenting  themselves  from  the  polls  on 
account  of  the  excited  state  of  the  city. 

After  the  election  the  Vigilance  Committee  disbanded,  though  they  declare  the  or- 
ganization is  not  broken  up,  but  that  it  holds  itself  in  readiness  to  be  called  together 
if  occasion  require. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  PIUS  IX. 

Chapter  VII. — The  conspirators  propose  a new  Ministry. — The  assault  of  the 
Quirinal. — Death  of  M.  Palma , Latin  Secretary  to  the  Pope. — The  escape  of 
the  Holy  Father  from  the  Palace,  and  his  flight  from  Rome. 

In  the  meantime  the  conspirators,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  of  the 
government  and  the  terror  of  the  city,  met  at  the  Circolo  Popolare,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a Committee  of  Public  Safety , assuming  the  command  of  the 
military  forces  and  the  control  of  the  entire  municipal  authorities.  Aware  that 
they  possessed  no  real  authority,  they  resolved  to  compel  the  Pope  to  give  his 
sanction  to  their  actions,  and  thus  invest  their  proceedings,  in  the  eyes  of  na- 
tions, with  legitimate  power.  They  drew  up  a new  ministry,  composed  of 
men  chosen  from  among  the  most  violent  of  the  conspirators,  such  as  Mami- 
ani,  Galletti,  Sterbini  and  Campello,  and  presented  the  list  formally  to  the 
Pope,  not  for  his  consideration,  but  for  his  unqualified  approval. 

A grand  procession  was  formed,  composed  of  an  immense  crowd  of  the 
National  Guard,  dragoons,  carabineers,  soldiers  of  every  grade,  and  proceeded 
to  the  QuirinaJ,  followed  by  a furious  and  drunken  mob.  Galletti  headed  the 
deputation  and  presented  the  document  to  the  Pope.  The  Holy  Father  said 
that  he  would  accept  no  law  from  his  subjects,  especially  under  the  circum- 
stances by  which  the  demand  was  accompanied.  The  conspirators  at  first 
hypocritically  conjured  his  Holiness  to  acquiesce  in  their  demands.  The  Pope, 
however,  was  immovable.  Galletti,  presenting  himself  at  one  of  the  balconies, 
and  with  exciting  gesticulation  and  with  much  vehemence  of  language,  in- 
formed the  people  that  the  Pope  refused  his  assent  to  their  petition.  A tre- 
mendous shout  was  the  reply  of  the  furious  multitude.  This  was  what  Galletti 
expected,  and  probably  from  pre-arrangement,  with  a view  of  intimidating  the 
Holy  Father  into  a compliance.  He  returned  to  the  apartments  of  the  Pope 
and  requested  that  his  Holiness  would  allay  the  excitement  of  the  people  by 
granting  their  demands.  “ To-morrow,”  replied  the  Pope,  “ they  will  learn 
my  decision.”  Again  Galletti  presented  himself  to  the  mob,  and  cried  out : 
“ To-morrow ! ” “ No — instantly,”  was  the  reply,  and  an  almost  instantaneous 
assault  was  made  on  the  palace. 

The  Swiss  Guards  immediately  shut  and  barred  the  gates.  The  conspirators 
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set  fire  to  the  gate  opposite  the  Q,uattro  Fontane,  and  attempted  to  scale  the 
walls.  The  Swiss  Guards  fired  to  disperse  them.  The  rebels  became  furious. 
A cannon  was  dragged  up  the  piazza  of  the  Quirinal  and  pointed  to  the  door, 
while  the  lighted  match  was  held  ready  for  use.  It  was  thought  that  the  Holy 
Father,  when  informed  of  the  danger  that  threatened  the  palace,  would  come 
forth  on  the  balcony,  from  which  he  had  so  often  blessed  the  people,  to  pacify 
and  allay  their  fury ; and  as  it  was  the  intention  of  the  conspirators  to  assassi- 
nate the  Pope,  an  assassin  was  placed  behind  the  statue  of  Pollux,  with  carbine 
in  hand,  ready  to  shoot  down  the  Pontiff  the  moment  he  presented  himself  upon 
the  balcony.  They  were,  however,  disappointed.  The  Holy  Father,  know- 
ing the  treachery  of  the  conspirators,  remained  in  his  apartments,  being  un- 
willing to  trust  himself  in  their  presence. 

In  the  meantime,  a body  of  riflemen  from  the  University  ran  to  the  convent 
of  San  Carlino,  and  from  the  belfry  fired  down  at  random  into  the  palace,  taking 
aim  at  all  who  presented  themselves  at  the  windows.  Mons.  Palma,  Latin 
Secretary  of  the  Pope,  exposed  himself. in  endeavoring  to  see  the  fire  which 
had  been  set  to  the  gate,  and  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot.  Several  other  inmates 
of  the  palace  were  wounded,  and  threats  were  heard  in  the  streets,  that  unless 
the  Pope  immediately  yielded  .to  the  demands  of  the  people,  he  would  share 
the  fate  of  his  secretary.  Impious  madmen ! God  was  his  protector,  and  com- 
missioned his  angels  to  defend  him  and  deliver  him  from  their  hands. 

During  the  atrocious  assault  upon  the  Quirinal,  the  ambassadors  and  envoys 
of  the  various  courts  of  Europe,  hastened  to  offer  their  protection  to  the  person 
of  the  Pontiff.  At  the  sight  of  the  cannon  pointed  against  the  door,  and  of  the 
threatening  demonstrations  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  they  advised  him,  as 
the  choice  of  two  evils,  to  concede  what  the  rebels  so  impiously  demanded. 
The  Pope  for  some  time  resisted  their  entreaties,  but  at  length,  turning  to  the 
envoys,  who  stood  reverently  before  him,  said : 

“ Gentlemen,  you  see  the  atrocious  violence  which  is  offered  to  me  by  the 
rebels;  I consent  through  absolute  necessity  to  their  iniquitous  demands,  to 
avoid  further  shedding  of  blood.  But  I protest  in  your  presence  and  before 
your  sovereigns,  that  I am  perfidiously  forced  to  do  it.” 

On  the  following  day  the  rebels  made  another  demand,  that  the  Swiss  Guards 
be  dismissed,  and  their  place  occupied  by  the  Civic  Guard.  As  the  Holy  Father 
saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  resist  the  demand,  he  yielded  to  their  request, 
and  the  faithful  Swiss,  deprived  of  their  arms  and  their  uniforms,  were  restricted 
to  the  interior  of  the  palace.  The  Civic  Guard  immediately  took  possession, 
not  only  of  the  gates  and  other  outposts,  but  presented  themselves  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  and  even  in  the  anti-chambers  of  the  Pontiff,  and  thus  held  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  besieged  in  the  retreat  of  his  own  private  apartments.  The  alternate 
Guards  were  carefully  selected  from  among  the  very  dregs  of  the  most  furious 
and  hardened  of  the  conspirators,  who  spied  into  every  apartment,  and  reported 
to  the  leaders  whatever  occurred  in  the  palace. 

In  the  meantime  the  Pope  sent  secret  instructions  to  the  Cardinals  to  with- 
draw privately  from  Rome.  They  immediately  obeyed,  and  fortunately  escaped 
the  hands  of  the  assassins,  leaving  the  city  in  the  costume  of  laborers,  hunts- 
men or  in  §ome  other  disguise. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Pope,  after  the  assault  on  the  Quirinal,  to  leave 
the  palace  and  go  to  the  Vatican ; but  when  he  reflected  on  the  treachery  of 
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the  enemies  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  abandoned  this  intention.  His 
advisers,  among  whom  were  the  ambassadors  of  the  various  monarchs  of 
Europe,  proposed  his  retirement  from  Rome,  and  even  if  necessary  from  his 
own  States.  But  he  found  himself  placed  in  a dilemma.  On  the  one  hand, 
his  departure  would  give  encouragement  to  the  conspirators  to  perpetrate  every 
enormity  of  rapine,  horror  and  bloodshed ; on  the  other,  he  was  informed  that 
his  rebellious  subjects  had  designed  on  the  27th  of  November  to  wrest  from  him 
a solemn  renunciation  of  all  temporal  power  over  the  Roman  States,  that  his 
life  was  threatened  in  the  event  of  his  refusal,  and  that  a numerous  band  of 
assassins  were  hired  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  occasion. 

Whilst  the  Pontiff  was  thus  undecided,  a letter  arrived,  on  the  19th  of  No- 
- vember,  from  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  in  France,  with  a small  parcel,  and  con- 
ceived in  the  following  terms : “ Enclosed  will  be  found  the  small  pyx  in  which 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Pius  VI,  carried,  suspended  round  his  neck,  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  which  during  his  journey  formed  his  consolation  under  suffering, 
until  his  arrival  at  Valence.  May  your  Holiness  accept  it  as  a memorial,  and 
use  it  for  your  consolation,  whenever  God,  in  his  exalted  decrees,  may  dispose 
that  you  should  need  it.”  The  Pope  received  a pleasing  surprise  from  this  in- 
cident, in  appearance  fortuitous,  but  which  was  ordained  in  the  profound  coun- 
sels of  that  Eternal  Wisdom  which  appoints  the  number,  weight  and  measure 
of  every  event,  even  of  the  least  important.  He  retired  for  a moment  into  the 
oratory,  prostrated  himself  with  a lively  faith  before  the  tabernacle,  besought 
with  tears  the  divine  guidance,  and  arose  with  the  full  determination  of  taking 
his  departure.  On  the  20lh,  Count  Spaur,  the  Bavarian  Ambassador,  called  on 
Cardinal  Antonelli  to  inquire  if  the  Pope  had  yet  decided  upon  leaving  Rome. 
Receiving  a reply  in  the  affirmative,  the  count  offered  to  be  his  guide  as  far  as 
Gaeta,  where  a Spanish  vessel  was  waiting  to  convey  him  according  to  his  own 
desire  to  the  Balearic  Islands.  The  count  then  held  a long  consultation  with 
the  Duke  d’Harcourt,  and  determined  upon  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  so  deli- 
cate an  undertaking  as  the  secret  escape  of  the  Pope,  and  his  safe  conduct  to 
Gaeta.  They  engaged  Filippani,  a gentleman-in- waiting  of  his  Holiness,  of 
tried  fidelity,  sagacity  and  devotedness,  to  collect  the  objects  which  were  strictly 
required  for  the  personal  use  of  the  Pontiff,  and  which  would  be  necessary  for 
the  journey,  and  to  carry  them  by  degrees,  under  his  cloak,  to  the  residence  of 
the  Count,  who  was  to  secrete  them  in  a strong-box  in  his  private  apartment. 

The  following  interesting  particulars  we  give  from  a writer  * who  was  pre^ 
sent  in  Rome  at  that  time,  and  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  many  of  the  melan- 
choly scenes  of  disorder  which  took  place : 

“Already,  on  the  2lst,  the  count  had  initiated  his  lady  into  the  secret,  and 
informed  her  that  she  would  be  required  to  concur  with  him  in  rescuing  the 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  fangs  of  the  cruel  rebels,  who,  unmindful  of 
God,  of  their  honor,  and  of  all  human  probity,  held  him  a prisoner  in  his  own 
palace,  and  were  revolving  in  their  savage  and  furious  minds,  designs  of  death 
and  of  extermination  to  the  Church.  If  God  should  grant  them  the  favor  of 
conducting  in  safety,  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Roman  States,  the  august  head 
of  Christendom,  he  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  free  in  his  actions, 
and  the  Church  would  no  longer  groan  under  the  mortal  anguish  with  which 

* Father  Bresciani. 
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it  was  constantly  convulsed.  The  feelings  of  the  countess  on  this  occasion  may 
be  imagined.  This  lady,  the  daughter  of  Count  Giraud,  displayed  throughout 
these  transactions  a mind  of  masculine  energy  and  firmness.  She  was  excited, 
by  the  choice  made  of  her  to  participate  in  the  rescue  of  the  Pope,  to  the  highest 
efforts  of  her  devoted  soul,  and  with  the  most  discreet  zeal  made  every  prepa- 
ration for  the  departure. 

“ In  the  meantime  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  sent  messengers  to  the  coast, 
between  Nettuno  and  Terracina,  to  give  the  signals  agreed  upon,  as  soon  as  the 
vessel  should  be  descried  in  the  horizon.  The  Duke  d’Harcourt  was  to  blind 
the  sentinels  by  entering  the  papal  audience-chamber  as  usual ; the  Cardinal 
Minister  of  State  was  to  set  out  many  hours  before  in  disguise,  in  the  company 
of  Signor  d’Arnau,  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  embassy,  while  Filippani  was  to 
prepare  supper  according  to  custom  at  the  palace  : everything  was  in  readiness 
for  the  evening  of  the  24th.  Count  Spaur  had  already  spread  the  report  of  his 
intended  departure  for  the  Court  of  Naples,  to  attend  to  affairs  of  the  Bavarian 
government.  The  Countess  Theresa  had  also  informed  her  friends  and  house- 
hold of  her  journey  on  the  following  day,  with  her  son  and  his  tutor,  and  that 
she  would  wait  at  Albano  for  the  count,  whom  business  would  detain  in  the 
city  during  the  day.  The  count  informed  his  lady  that  he  would  take  the  road 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Albano,  and  would  give  her  notice  of  his  arrival ; he 
gave  her  instructions  to  join  him  beyond  Ariccia.  When  the  hour  of  departure 
arrived,  the  countess  experienced  not  a little  difficulty  in  consequence  of  her 
brother,  who  was  a member  of  the  Noble  Guard,  insisting  upon  accompanying 
her  on  the  journey,  which  he  considered,  during  times  of  such  confusion,  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  for  a lady  without  protection.  After  some  discussion,  she 
quieted  his  fears  and  set  out  with  four  horses. 

“At  five  in  the  evening,  according  to  agreement,  the  carriage  of  the  Duke 
d’Harcourt  drove  up  to  the  palace.  Having  entered  the  Pope’s  room  and  asked 
his  blessing,  he  took  a seat  while  his  Holiness  retired  to  lay  aside  the  pontifical 
dress.  Filippani,  who  was  in  waiting,  had  provided  for  him  a black  suit,  such 
as  is  worn  by  priests.  The  Pope  for  a moment  raised  his  tearful  eyes  towards 
heaven,  then  kneeling,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  he  fervently  prayed  to 
God.  What,  at  such  a moment,  must  have  been  the  prayer  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  to  the  Eternal  Father ! O my  God ! thou  beholdest  me  likened  to  thy 
Only  Son,  who,  in  return  for  benefits,  favors,  and  graces  shed  with  such  a 
bountiful  hand  among  his  people,  reaped  but  a harvest  of  ingratitude,  barbarity, 
persecution,  and  the  agony  of  the  cross.  My  God ! behold  thy  Vicar,  the  head, 
the  guardian  and  the  father  of  thy  Church,  driven  out  as  a wanderer  from 
among  his  children,  to  take  refuge  on  a foreign  shore,  through  the  midst  of  a 
thousand  snares  and  perils  of  death.  Deign  to  lend  thy  aid,  guidance  and  pro- 
tection. Mary,  Mother  of  Jesus,  1 throw  myself  under  the  protecting  wings 
of  thy  love.  He  then  arose,  continued  his  prayers  standing,  and  fixed  his  eyes, 
flowing  with  tears,  upon  the  clothes  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  ‘ Courage, 
Holy  Father,’  said  Filippani,  drawing  his  attention ; * your  Holiness  will  have 
leisure  to  pray  after  awhile ; now  time  presses.'’  The  Pope  took  off  his  purple 
stole,  kissed  and  placed  it  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  then  with  the  aid  of  Filip- 
pani he  also  laid  aside  his  white  dress.  None  can  better  conceive  his  acute  grief 
during  this  act  than  they  who  have  been  despoiled  of  the  holy  habit,  however 
poor  and  despised,  which  they  had  worn  in  the  asylums  of  their  vocation. 
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" Having  put  on  the  suit  of  black,  he  returned  to  the  Duke  d’Harcourt,  who 
having  again  cast  himself  at  his  feet  and  received  his  benediction,  said,  ‘ Depart 
in  safety.  Holy  Father;  the  Divine  Wisdom  inspires  you  with  this  step;  may 
the  Divine  Power  lead  you  to  its  happy  accomplishment.’  The  Pontiff  then 
proceeded  through  certain  obscure  passages  to  a secret  door,  called  the  door  of 
the  Swiss,  which  opened  on  the  stairs  of  the  great  hall ; but  having  joined  and 
given  the  signal  to  a faithful,  follower,  who  had  been  standing  on  the  watch,  it 
was  found  that  in  the  confusion  the  door  had  been  left  unlocked.  Although 
this  omission  caused  a great  risk  of  detection,  the  Pope  was  not  discouraged ; 
Filippani  hastened  back,  and  having  procured  the  key,  returned  to  the  room, 
where  he  found  the  Pope  on  his  knees  in  a corner,  absorbed  in  prayer.  There 
was  now  some  difficulty  in  opening  the  door,  but  when  it  at  last  yielded, 
they  descended  the  steps  and  entered  a carriage.  Here  again  we  must  admire 
the  watchful  care  of  Providence;  for  an  officer  of  the  palace  who  accompanied 
them,  having  opened  the  carriage  door  and  lowered  the  steps,  knelt  according 
to  custom,  but  the  Pope  called  to  him  in  an  undertone  as  he  entered  : ‘ What 
art  thou  doing?  Stand  up,  lest  the  guards  see  you.’  The  poor  fellow  jumped 
up  instantly,  filled  with  confusion  at  his  absence  of  mind.  In  the  palace,  it 
was  necessary  to  admit  more  than  twenty-four  persons  into  the  secret,  yet  (what 
is  not  a little  surprising)  all  displayed  such  fidelity  and  prudence  that  none  of 
the  conspirators  had  the  least  suspicion  of  what  was  going  on. 

“The  Pope  wore  a dark  mantle,  a low  round  hat,  and  a large  brown  cravat 
over  his  priest’s  collar.  Filippani  carried  under  his  cloak  a three-cornered  hat, 
a package  containing  official  papers  of  the  highest  importance,  the  seals,  a bre- 
viary, slippers,  some  linen,  and  a casket  of  gold  medals  stamped  with  the  head 
of  the  Pope.  On  leaving  the  palace,  Filippani,  as  was  his  custom  every  even- 
ing, saluted  the  two  officers  of  the  Civic  Guard  : ‘ Good  night,  friends!’  ‘A 
very  good  night  to  you,  Filippani.’  ‘Addio!’  and  he  drove  down  the  Tre  Ca- 
nelle.  But,  as  every  place  was  full  of  spies — and  he  had  some  fears  of  being 
followed  by  the  conspirators — he  directed  the  coachman  to  drive  through  dif- 
ferent streets,  so  that  having  turned  towards  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  he  went  up 
the  Via  Alessandrina  to  the  Coliseum,  and  thence  through  the  hay-barns  to  the 
Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus,  where  Count  Spaur  was  waiting  in  great 
anxiety  on  account  of  their  delay.  Here  the  Pope  turned  towards  the  church, 
from  which  he  derived  his  former  -title  of  Cardinal,  and  after  a lively  aspiration 
to  those  two  great  martyrs,  he  entered  the  carriage  of  the  count,  shook  hands 
with  Filippani  and  then  proceeded  in  silence  towards  the  Lateran. 

“What  sorrow  moved  the  heart  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  when  he  passed 
that  Basilica,  * Caput  et  Mater  omnium  Ecclesiarum  Urbis  et  Orbis,’  of  which, 
in  November,  1846,  he  had  taken  triumphant  possession  amid  the  acclamations 
and  joy  of  Rome,  and  with  the  happy  omen  of  a people  filled  with  enthusiastic 
love  and  gladness!  Now,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  while  silence  reigned  in  the 
streets,  during  the  solitude  and  terrors  of  a sudden  flight,  he  saw  the  high 
obelisk  erect  and  motionless,  like  a terrible  shade,  placed  as  a guard  before  the 
temple  of  the  Redeemer,  which  seemed  to  say : * Depart,  great  Pius!  may  the 
Saviour  protect  thee;  thy  See  is  more  immovable  than  jhe  base  upon  which  I 
stand ; I shall  pass  away,  but  it  shall  remain.”  And  the  great  Pius  bowed  to 
the  cross,  which  rose  aloft  on  the  summit  of  the  obelisk;  he  threw  himself  in 
spirit  before  the  sanctuary,  humbled  himself  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  after 
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fervent  supplications  felt  a divine  strength  and  encouragement,  which  nerved 
him  for  the  encounter  of  whatever  misfortune  might  befall  him.  The  carriage 
drew  up  at  the  gate  of  San  Giovanni: — ‘Who  goes  there?* — ‘The  Bavarian 
minister/ — ‘Where  to?’ — ‘To  Albano/ — ‘Pass!’ — and  the  Pope  was  beyond 
the  walls  of  Rome.  He  turned,  and  looking  upon  it  with  a sigh,  silently  and 
sorrowfully  continued  his  journey  towards  the  Alban  hills ; but  the  Archangel 
who  accompanied  him,  and  who  read,  in  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty,  the  fu- 
ture destiny  of  the  first  Pastor,  knew  that  after  a year  and  a half  he  would  re- 
enter by  the  same  gate,  which  now  beheld  him  a solitary  fugitive,  in  triumph 
such  as  never  before  graced  the  return  of  any  Pontiff  into  Rome. 

“ The  countess  arrived  at  Albano  in  the  morning,  where,  although  in  the 
most  feverish  expectation,  she  took  every  precaution  for  the  success  of  their 
plans,  causing  even  the  lanterns  to  be  secretly  removed  from  the  travelling  car- 
riage. At  Rome,  the  ambassador  d’Harcourt  remained  in  the  audience-cham- 
ber, until  he  concluded  that  the  Pope  must  be  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  city.  After  the  departure  of  the  duke,  a prelate  entered  the  papal  apart- 
ments with  a quantity  of  papers  relating  to  affairs  of  State,  and  afterwards  one 
of  the  secret  chamberlains  came  to  recite  the  office  with  his  Holiness : also,  at 
the  usual  hour,  the  evening  meal  was  served ; but,  upon  the  announcement 
that  the  Pontiff  wished  to  be  retired,  the  attendance  in  the  ante-chamber  and 
the  guard  of  honor  were  dismissed. 

“ Count  Spaur  having  passed  through  Ariccia,  stopped  at  the  fountain  which 
is  on  the  high-road  to  Naples,  near  the  sanctuary  of  Galloro,  and  alighted  with 
the  Pope  to  wait  for  his  family.  They  had  quitted  the  carriage  only  a few 
minutes,  when  five  carabineers,  who  formed  the  patrol  on  the  road,  rode  up  and 
immediately  perceiving  the  two  travellers,  politely  asked  who  they  were.  ‘ I 
am  Count  Spaur/  answered  the  ambassador,  ‘ Minister  of  Bavaria,  on  my  road 
to  Naples  in  the  service  of  my  sovereign,  and  I am  waiting  here  for  the  arrival 
of  my  travelling  coach,  with  my  family/  The  carabineers  answered  that  the 
roads  were  secure,  yet  made  an  offer  to  accompany  them.  The  count  thanked 
them,  but  still  they  did  not  depart.  The  Pope  was  leaning  against  a palisade 
on  "the  side  of  the  road,  and  stood  waiting  with  an  appearance  of  tranquility. 
At  length  the  countess  arrived  in  a carriage  drawn  by  four  horses ; but  seeing 
the  Pope  and  her  husband  surrounded  by  carabineers,  she  knew  not,  in  her  per- 
plexity, what  to  think,  and  when  she  observed  one  of  them  standing  near  the 
Pope,  with  bis  elbows  resting  on  the  same  rail,  she  almost  fainted  through  fear. 
She  nevertheless  stopped  the  carriage ; the  count  placed  in  it  the  small  objects 
above  mentioned,  and  the  countess,  turning  to  the  Pope,  said,  in  her  natural 
tone : ‘ Come,  doctor,  quick,  step  in/  The  Pope  entered  and  took  his  seat  be- 
side the  countess,  while  the  count  with  his  valet  Frederigo  mounted  on  the  box, 
having  each  a pair  of  pistols  within  reach  in  case  of  need.  The  countess  sat 
on  the  right,  with  her  son  Maximilian  in  front ; on  the  left  the  Pope  was  seated 
with  the  tutor,  the  Rev.  Sebastian  Liebl,  facing  him.  They  thus  remained  for 
some  time  in  profound  silence,  and  with  almost  suppressed  breathing,  from  the 
reverence  inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  The  Pope  was  the 
first  to  break  this  silence.  ‘ Courage/  said  he,  ‘ I carry  with  me  the  most  Holy 
Sacrament  in  the  very  same  pyx  in  which  it  was  carried  by  Pius  VI,  when  he 
was  dragged  from  the  midst  of  his  flock  into  France.  Christ  is  with  us ; he 
will  be  our  shield,  and  will  guide  us  in  safety/  At  these  words,  all  were  sud- 
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denly  prompted  to  fall  upon  their  knees  and  remain  there  without  uttering  a 
word ; but  the  benign  Pontiff,  again  encouraging  them,  began  to  relate  the  in- 
cidents of  his  escape  from  the  palace,  and  the  special  providence  of  God  in 
overcoming  every  obstacle  and  baffling  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies.  In  fact, 
while  the  Pope,  at  liberty,  was  rapidly  approaching  Gaeta,  the  wretches  who 
were  hatching  plots  against  him  even  in  his  own  ante-chambers,  were  still  play- 
ing the  lion,  with  their  muskets  on  their  shoulders  and  their  daggers  drawn, 
imagining  that  he  was  still  their  prisoner  and  that  they  could  offer  him  every 
affront  that  their  villany  might  suggest.  A prelate  of  the  Chamber  seeing  the 
secret  door  open,  exclaimed,  in  amazement : ‘ The  Pope  has  made  his  escape ! 
The  Pope  has  fled!’  ‘Silence,’  whispered  Count  Gabriele,  seizing  him  by  the 
arm,  ‘ silence.  Monsignore,  lest  you  bring  instant  destruction  upon  your  own 
head.’  The  terrified  prelate  said  no  more,  and  the  sentinels,  unaware  of  what 
had  happened,  continued  their  watch  all  night  over  the  nest  of  the  eagle,  which 
had  already  taken  its  flight,  and  which  mocked  from  on  high  their  infatuation. 

“At  Genzano,  the  count  sent  a postilion  in  advance,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
delay  in  procuring  horses  at  the  post-houses;  at  Velletri  the  carriage  lanterns 
were  lighted,  and  the  Pope,  after  paying  the  first  compliments  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  countess,  turned  to  Don  Sebastian  and  recited  with  him  the 
IHnerarium  * and  other  prayers.  At  midnight,  he  took,  by  way  of  refreshment, 
part  of  an  orange  which  had  been  presented  to  him.  In  crossing  the  Pontine 
Marshes  the  company  yielded  to  a brief  slumber.  At  five  o’clock  they  arrived 
at  Terracina,  and  about  half  an  hour  after  they  crossed  the  frontier,  without 
meeting'a  patrol  or  encountering  any  untoward  accident.  The  Holy  Father, 
on  arriving  at  the  boundary  of  his  States,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  joyfully 
intoned  the  Te  Deum , which  was  recited  with  united  voices ; he  then  said  the 
divine  office  with  the  priest.  Thus  he  was  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
territory  before  the  perfidious  conspirators,  who  besieged  his  palace  with  their 
guards,  suspected  his  departure ; and  in  the  meantime,  the  grovelling  members 
of  the  Roman  Assembly  were  conceiving  their  infamous  designs  against  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful,  and  consulting  upon  the  means  of  depriving  him  abso- 
lutely of  all  temporal  power,  of  expelling  him  from  his  palace,  and  confining 
him  in  the  ancient  cloister  of  the  Lateran  as  Bishop  of  Rome. 

“The  Pope  pursued  his  journey  without  accident;  at  Fondi,  however,  one 
of  the  fore-wheels  took  fire  from  the  rapidity  of  their  course,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  stop  to  throw  on  water  and  oil  the  axles.  As  the  curtains  had 
been  drawn,  and  the  Pope  had  taken  off  the  brown  neckcloth,  one  of  the  by- 
standers looking  at  him  attentively,  said  to  his  neighbor : ‘ That  looks  exactly 
like  the  Pope.’ — ‘Why  you’re  dreaming!’ — ‘ I tell  you  that  is  the  Pope:  I’ve 
seen  him  a hundred  times.’  At  this  moment,  the  horses  being  ready,  they 
started.  So  certain  were  the  people  that  the  Pope  had  passed,  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  the  prelates  Pacitici  and  Fioramonti,  foreign  and  Latin  secre- 
taries to  his  Holiness,  passed  through  Fondi : — ‘ Monsignori,’  said  some  of  the 
people,  ‘ you  belong  to  the  Pope’s  court ; he  passed  through  here  yesterday ; 
you  are  no  doubt  going  to  join  him.’  When  he  arrived  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  there 
came  to  meet  his  Holiness  two  gentlemen,  who  proved  to  be  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli  and  the  Chevalier  d’Arnau,  secretary  of  the  Spanish  embassy,  who,  with 

* A form  of  prayer  prescribed  for  clergymen  during  a journey. 
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joy  beaming  in  their  countenances  at  the  fortunate  arrival  of  the  Pope,  followed 
him  to  the  Villa  di  Cicerone,  where  he  alighted.  He  immediately  returned 
thanks  to  the  Divine  goodness  which  had  been  his  guide  and  protection,  and 
brought  him  safe  from  the  midst  of  so  many  dangers,  into  a peaceful  kingdom, 
governed  by  a king  of  such  magnanimity  and  piety.  About  midday,  a colla- 
tion was  served  in  a private  room  by  Cardinal  Antonelli,  while  the  family  of 
the  count  sat  down  to  table  in  the  hall  of  the  albergo.  Thence  he  despatched 
a letter  to  King  Ferdinand,  announcing  his  arrival  in  his  States,  and  informing 
him  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Gaeta.  This  letter  was  intrusted  to  Count 
Spaur  for  presentation  to  his  Majesty,  and  no  delay  took  place  before  his  de- 
parture. 

He  took  the  light  carriage  and  the  Spanish  passport  of  the  Chevalier  d’Ar- 
nau,  giving  the  latter  his  own  Bavarian  passport  in  exchange,  and  charging 
him  to  be  his  substitute  in  attending  upon  his  Holiness,  and  to  conduct  him  and 
the  count’s  family  to  Gaeta  under  the  name  of  the  minister  Spaur.  The  count 
started  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  arrived  at  Naples  about  ten  at  night,  where 
he  drove  to  the  residence  of  the  nuncio  Garibaldi,  whom  he  requested  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  palace  and  present  him  to  the  king.  The  king  on  receiving 
the  Pope’s  letter,  showed  the  greatest  emotion,  even  shedding  tears  of  mingled 
grief  and  joy  3 grief  for  the  trials  to  which  Christ’s  Vicar  had  been  subjected 
by  his  ungrateful  and  perfidious  subjects ; joy  for  the  honor  of  receiving  him 
as  his  guest  in  his  kingdom.  He  lost  no  time,  but  hastening  to  the  apartment 
of  the  queen,  who  had  already  retired  to  rest,  and  of  his  sons,  who  were  already 
asleep : * Up  quickly,’  he  exclaimed,  * the  Pope  is  at  Gaeta;  this  very  night  we 
must  hasten  to  throw  ourselves  at  his  feet  and  prove  to  him  our  exultation.’ 
The  king  then  sent  the  masters  of  the  palace  to  the  wardrobe,  and  others  to  the 
merchant’s  stores,  to  collect  every  kind  of  manufacture  of  rich  silks,  linens  and 
stuffs  for  the  use  of  the  Pope.  He  himself  drew  from  the  royal  cases  every 
kind  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  services  of  porcelain,  chandeliers  and  other  rich 
ornaments.  ‘Carry  all  on  board,’  cried  he,  ‘and  then  we  embark  for  Gaeta. 
We  have  the  Pope!  The  Holy  Father  is  with  us!’  His  countenance  beamed 
with  gladness,  devotion  and  piety ; he  gave  orders  to  a few  hundred  grenadiers 
of  his  guard  also  to  embark  instantly,  and  to  follow  in  another  vessel,  that  on 
the  following  morning  they  might  do  the  honors,  and  serve  as  a guard  to  his 
Holiness.  The  passing  and  repassing  of  the  officers  of  the  palace,  the  lights 
flitting  across  the  windows,  through  the  passages  and  over  terraces,  and  the 
commotion  among  theVoyal  guards,  brought  crowds  of  curious  people  into  the 
streets,  which  at  that  late  hour  had  become  almost  deserted.  ‘What’s  the  mat- 
ter? What  has  happened?’  And  the  people  crowded  round  the  palace  in  such 
numbers  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  double  the  guard.  ‘ Certainly,’  said 
they,  ‘ some  sudden  outbreak  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Calabrias  and  in 
Basilicata : the  king  flies  to  Gaeta,  the  troops  are  commencing  their  march  to 
suppress  the  rebellion.’  A thousand  conjectures  were  formed  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ; but  not  a word  of  the  real  secret  transpired  in  Naples.” 
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It  dow  became  necessary  that  the  unfortunate  man  should  leave  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  seek  elsewhere  for  hearts  more  alive  to  the  calls  of  humanity.  It 
was  towards  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  that  the  unhappy  family  resolved  to  direct 
their  steps.  There  lived  in  this  place  an  aged  uncle  of  Andrew,  a gardener  by 
profession  like  himself,  and  who  had  often  invited  the  latter,  when  a boy,  to 
come  and  visit  him. 

The  journey  presented  serious  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  money  was 
required,  and  they  knew  not  where  to  procure  it;  then  it  was  absolutely  requi- 
site they  should  take  with  them  the  valuable  deposit,  with  whose  existence  the 
father  and  daughter  were  alone  acquainted;  and  this  circumstance  suspended 
for  some  time  the  execution  of  their  project. 

In  this  extremity,  Jane  secretly  disposed  of  all  the  little  jewelry  and  trinkets 
which  the  baroness  had  formerly  lavished  upon  her  with  no  sparing  hand,  and 
which  the  grateful  girl  had  heretofore  treasured  as  sacred  reminiscences  of  the 
generous  condescension  of  her  noble  mistress.  She  sold  off  also  the  better  por- 
tion of  her  own  and  her  father’s  wearing  apparel ; and  this  being  done,  she 
proceeded  to  repair,  as  well  as  she  could,  an  old  cart  that  belonged  to  the  family, 
and  in  which  she  contrived  with  admirable  skill  to  fix  a two-fold  flooring.  The 
vacant  space  was  intended  to  conceal  the  money  of  their  late  master,  where  it 
was  safely  deposited,  unknown  to  and  unsuspected  by  the  prying  but  otherwise 
estimable  Annette. 

The  poor  woman,  however,  whose  health  was  sadly  changed  since  misfor- 
tune had  overtaken  the  family,  had  at  length  learned  the  evil  of  a voluble 
tongue,  and  was  now  perhaps  not  incapable  of  guarding  the  secret  of  the  em- 
barrassing trust  which  had  been  imposed  upon  her  husband,  had  he  not  him- 
self, with  a kind  as  well  as  prudent  precaution,  already  determined  to  spare  her 
any  additional  cause  of  inquietude. 

All  the  preparations  being  completed  for  their  approaching  departure,  Duval 
sold  for  a trifle  the  roof  beneath  which  his  eyes  first  opened  to  the  light  of  day, 
and  the  pretty  garden  that  had  so  long  flourished  under  the  culture  of  his  own 
industrious  hands ; and  having  made  known  his  place  of  destination  to  Madam 
Hermann,  lately  housekeeper  at  the  chateau,  and  who  continued  to  reside  in 
the  neighborhood,  he  bade  adieu,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  to  this  inhos- 
pitable region. 

It  was  a sorrowful  leave-taking,  and  as  the  last  house  of  their  native  village 
faded  from  view,  they  could  no  longer  repress  the  tears  that  started  to  their 
eyes.  It  was  sad  indeed  thus  to  part,  perhaps’forever,  from  the  home  of  their 
birth,  where  they  had  passed  so  many  peaceful  and  happy  years.  The  grief  of 
Annette  in  particular  was  such  that  the  husband  and  daughter  feared  for  the 
consequences  in  her  feeble  state  of  health.  But  through  her  strong  affection 
for  them,  she  succeeded  in  calming  her  feelings,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  journey,  which  was  performed  by  short  and  easy  stages,  she  was  enabled 
in  a great  measure  to  subdue  or  at  least  conceal  her  sufferings,  both  mental  and 
bodily. 
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At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  Andrew  had  the  satisfaction  of 
drawing  up  his  vehicle  before  the  residence  of  his  aged  relative,  which  he  had 
visited  before,  and  where  he  now  hoped,  with  the  welcome  of  a warm  and 
sympathizing  heart,  to  find  the  shelter  which  himself  and  family  so  much 
needed.  But  here  his  evil  fate  had  fresh  trials  in  store  for  him ; the  old  man 
whom  he  had  come  so  far  to  seek,  and  on  whose  kindness  he  had  so  confidently 
relied,  was  no  longer  alive,  having  been  carried  off  several  days  previous  to 
their  arrival,  by  a sudden  illness,  and  thus  the  unfortunate  family  found  closed 
against  them  the  door  of  that  house  in  which  they  had  placed  their  last  hope 
of  refuge  from  the  storms  of  fate. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  bitter  disappointment  of  Duval  under  these  cir- 
cumstances ; it  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  His  wife  sank 
almost  in  a dying  state  into  the  arms  of  Jane,  and  her  case  demanding  prompt 
attention,  she  was  taken  to  an  inn,  where,  the  proper  remedies  being  applied, 
she  soon  came  to  herself,  and  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  repose  necessary  to 
her  after  so  many  days  of  suffering  and  fatigue,  both  of  mind  and  body. 

Leaving  her  to  the  daughter’s  attentions,  Andrew,  his  heart  sinking  beneath 
its  numerous  cares,  returned  to  his  wagon,  which  he  placed  under  a shed, 
making  it  his  resting-place  for  the  night,  as  had  been  his  custom  on  the  road; 
for  in  the  midst  of  his  own  most  cruel  tribulations,  this  faithful  servant  never 
lost  sight  for  a single  moment  of  the  property  of  his  lord. 

The  next  day,  however,  things  assumed  a more  cheering  aspect  for  the  poor 
family.  Annette  seemed  much  better,  and  Andrew  ascertained  that  his  kind 
relative  had  bequeathed  to  him  by  a will,  drawn  up  with  the  proper  legal  for- 
malities, all  his  little  personal  assets,  his  clothing  and  household  furniture,  with 
the  implements  requisite  for  the  business  of  gardening.  He  succeeded  also  to 
the  humble  dwelling  of  his  uncle,  and  the  plot  of  ground  attached  to  it,  which, 
though  small,  was  very  productive.  In  a few  days  he  took  possession  of  his 
new  abode,  where  he  could  again  deposit  in  safety  the  treasure  which  he  must 
still  conceal  from  every  eye. 

For  the  first  few  months  every  thing  went  on  prosperously ; Andrew1  culti- 
vated the  little  plot  of  ground  of  which  he  had  become  the  proprietor,  and  as 
this  did  not  afford  him  sufficient  employment,  he  hired  the  remainder  of  his 
time  to  the  head  gardeners  of  the  neighborhood.  On  her  side,  Jane,  with  the 
aid  of  the  horse  and  cart,  managed  to  dispose  of  her  mats  and  baskets,  as  also 
the  vegetables  which  could  be  spared  from  the  garden.  Thus  peace  and  com- 
fort began  to  reign  in  the  household ; at  times  even,  the  native  gaiety  and  humor 
of  this  charming  girl  recalled  the  almost  forgotten  smile  to  the  lips  of  her  be- 
loved father,  and  her  ever  watchful  tenderness  went  far  to  alleviate  the  mother’s 
afflictions. 

But,  alas ! this  period  of  calgi  was  only  a pause  in  the  onward  march  of 
their  misfortunes.  The  revolutionary  tempest  was  sweeping  with  unbridled 
fury  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  France ; the  cottage  and  the  palace  were 
alike  devoted  to  ruin  and  desolation,  and  the  lately  reviving  prosperity  of  the 
family  of  Duval  was  not  destined  to  escape  the  universal  wreck  of  those  dis- 
astrous times. 

In  the  first  place,  Andrew  was  deprived  at  one  blow  of  all  his  occupations  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  was  thus  reduced  for  a livelihood  to  the  solitary  cultiva- 
tion of  his  own  little  plot  of  ground.  In  addition  to  this,  the  malady  of  his 
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wife  had  increased  to  so  alarming  a degree  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  recovery, 
and  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  watching  incessantly,  night  and  day. 
And  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  as  it  were,  the  poor  horse,  on  whose  services 
they  so  much  depended,  was  wrested  from  them  by  a requisition  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  they  received  in  exchange  only  assignats,  which  at  that  time  were  of 
little  or  no  value. 

The  fortitude  of  Duval  gave  way  under  these  successive  reverses ; his  strength 
failed  him,  and  he  abandoned  himself  to  a melancholy  state  of  feeling,  from 
which  not  even  the  tender  endearments  of  his  daughter  could  withdraw  him. 
But  to  the  honor  of  this  good  man  be  it  said,  never  in  this  dire  extremity,  when 
each  hour  of  his  life  brought  some  fresh  agony  to  his  soul,  never  did  the  thought 
once  cross  his  mind  of  resorting  to  the  treasure  so  temptingly  in  reach  of  him. 
His  noble  Jane,  besides,  would  have  supported  him  against  such  a trial  of  his 
integrity,  had  it  been  required.  Continually  did  this  heroic  girl  repeat  to  him, 
in  her  sweet,  caressing  tones : 

“God  tries  us,  my  father,  for  the  present,  it  is  true,  but  only  to  bless  us  at 
last ; does  he  not  see  our  sufferings,  as  well  as  the  efforts  we  make  to  remain 
faithful  to  his  commandments'?  Ah  then  ! let  us  not  lose  courage;  let  us  place 
our  trust  in  him;  the  time  is  coming  when  all  our  sorrows  shall  have  an  end.” 

This  worthy  child  struggled  against  poverty  and  affliction  with  an  energy 
more  than  human.  Whilst  her  father  watched  by  the  pillow  of  thpir  beloved 
patient,  she,  bending  under  the  weight  of  a large  basket,  sallied  forth  each  morn- 
ing through  the  neighborhood  to  barter  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  their  little 
garden ; and  often  did  it  cost  her  many  a weary  step  to  find  a purchaser.  This 
done,  she  hurried  back  without  loss  of  time,  to  superintend  the  cares  of  the 
household.  She  moreover  busied  herself  day  and  night  at  her  charming  fancy 
work  of  reeds  and  osier,  and  the  close  neighborhood  of  Paris  afforded  a ready 
sale  for  the  product  of  her  skill  and  industry. 

Thus,  thanks  to  the  unfaltering  courage  of  this  generous  girl,  thanks  to  the 
self-denying  privations  she  practised  in  secret,  and  amid  toils  and  hardships  be- 
fore which  the  heart  of  the  strong  man  would  have  quailed,  she  continued  for 
the  space  of  an  entire  year,  the  only  stay  and  comfort  of  her  parents,  warding 
from  them  the  sharp  pangs  of  poverty,  whilst  the  poor  invalid  never  wanted,  to 
to  the  last  moment  of  her  life,  those  soothing  attentions  so  much  called  for  by 
her  melancholy  condition.  But  when  at  last  the  knell  of  separation  was 
sounded,  when  the  hour  came  for  bidding  adieu  to  this  mother,  this  wife  so 
tenderly  loved,  both  Jane  and  her  father  were  overcome  by  the  violence  of  the 
blow;  and  it  was  many  days  ere  they  were  sufficiently  themselves  to  return  to 
their  ordinary  occupations. 

You  are  not  ignorant  that  when,  from  any  cause  whatever,  the  work  of  the 
laborer  is  suspended,  the  loss  of  time  is  to  hirq  an  irreparable  evil.  This  was 
sadly  evinced  in  the  grief-stricken  abode  of  Andrew  and  his  daughter. 

Jane  was  the  first  to  rally.  Alarmed  at  the  frightful  grief  into  which  she 
saw  her  father  plunged,  by  a sudden  and  powerful  effort  she  shook  off  the  tor- 
por of  her  own  feelings,  and  throwing  herself  upon  the  bosom  of  the  unhappy 
Andrew,  conjured  him  to  take  courage,  to  be  himself  again.  The  sole  answer 
of  the  miserable  man  was  a despairing  gesture,  as  he  pointed  to  the  empty  pro- 
vision chest.  The  young  girl  raised  herself  from  his  arms,  stood  for  a moment 
in  deep  thought — then  a sudden  inspiration  flashed  its  light  over  her  features. 
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and  escaping  quickly  through  the  door  of  their  cottage,  she  ran  to  a neighboring 
hair-dresser,  who  had  often  seemed  to  admire  her  beautiful  hair,  and  without 
hesitation  offered  it  for  sale.  The  bargain  was  struck,  the  sacrifice  made,  and 
concealing  her  rifled  head  in  the  folds  of  a thick  handkerchief,  she  hastened 
home,  secretly  congratulating  herself  over  what  she  had  done,  for  she  brought 
back  food  to  the  famishing  lips  of  her  father ; and  it  was  with  a glad  heart  she 
beheld  him  satisfying  the  hunger  with  which  he  was  consumed.  As  its  first 
pressing  wants  became  appeased,  a sad  presentiment  crossed  the  mind  of  Duval. 
He  imagined  that  to  procure  these  provisions  his  daughter  must  have  run  in 
debt,  a thing  he  held  in  abhorrence;  this  thought  took  away  his  appetite. 

“ How  will  we  pay  for  these  ?”  said  he,  sorrowfully,  as  he  pushed  from  him 
the  bread  and  morsels  of  bacon  upon  which  he  had  been  feasting  the  moment 
before;  “ our  rent  is  high,  and  the  time  for  paying  it  elapsed.” 

“ Never  do  you  mind,  father,  but  eat  away  and  do  not  disturb  yourself,”  re- 
sponded Jane,  with  the  frank,  ingenuous  smile  that  ever  lent  an  indescribable 
charm  to  her  countenance;  “ sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  For  the 
present,  thanks  to  our  good  God,  we  owe  no  one,  and  we  have  besides,  where- 
with to  maintain  us  for  several  days ; in  the  meantime  we  can  return  to  our 
work,  and  the  rent  will  pay  itself.” 

“But  how  hast  thou  been  able  to  purchase  these  provisions?”  insisted 
Andrew. 

“Oh!  that,”  stammered  this  estimable  girl,  “that  is  a secret  of  your  Jane; 
let  it  remain  the  secret  of  her  own  heart.  She  will  tell  it  to  you  another  time.” 

“ No ! no ! I must  learn  it  at  once,”  replied  Andrew,  sharply.  Then  as  he 
sternly  scrutinized  his  daughter’s  looks,  a sudden  revelation  dawned  upon  him 
— he  rushed  towards  her,  snatched  off  the  handkerchief  in  which  her  head  was 
enveloped,  and  with  a heart-piercing  cry,  sank  upon  a seat  like  one  paralyzed. 

“Father!  father!”  exclaimed  Jane,  pressing  him  in  her  arms;  “why  grieve 
yourself  for  so  small  a matter?  My  fine  head  of  hair  was  of  no  real  service  to 
me;  indeed,  it  was  at  times  inconvenient  and  troublesome;  moreover,  I might 
have  lost  it  by  sickness.  Well  at  any  rate  I bave  had  my  profit  out  of  it,  and 
if  you  could  only  know  with  what  delight  I received  the  five  silver  crowns, 
worth  three  livres  apiece,  which  it  brought  me,  you  would  not  now  disturb  my 
happiness  with  vain  regrets,  which  only  afflict  your  daughter.” 

As  his  noble  child  thus  gave  vent  to  the  generous  emotions  of  her  heart, 
Andrew  continued  to  regard  her  with  an  ineffable  expression  of  mingled  ten- 
derness and  grief. 

“ Oh,  my  child ! thy  filial  offering  is  already  blessed,  for  it  restores  me  to  my- 
self—it  teaches  me  my  duty.  Yes!  I acknowledge  with  shame  and  grief,  that 
I was  yielding  to  a criminal  despondency ; but  with  a daughter  such  as  thou, 
my  Jane,  I will  know  how  to  bear  up  against  adversity,  and  henceforth  we  will 
- fight  bravely,  whatever  may  happen.” 

After  this  mutual  outpouring  of  their  hearts,  the  father  and  daughter  resumed 
their  ordinary  occupations  with  renewed  energy,  and  want  was  once  more  ban- 
ished from  their  humble  fireside.  And  as  the  general  state  of  affairs  began  to 
improve,  labor  returned  to  its  natural  channels,  and  the  honest  Duval,  who  had 
made  for  himself  an  excellent  character  throughout  the  neighborhood,  soon 
found  ample  opportunities  of  profiting  by  his  skill  as  a gardener. 

Assured  of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  beloved  daughter. 
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his  mind  recovered  in  some  degree  its  former  serenity.  But  in  the  silent  depths 
of  his  heart  there  were  memories  so  distressing,  that  he  Vas  ribt  at  all  times 
master  of  them.  In  his  conversations  with  Jane,  he  was  ever  reverting  to 
these  sorrowful  reminiscenses,  mingling  with  them  allusions  to  his  former  mas- 
ter, the  baron,  whose  uncertain  fate  occasioned  him  the  most  lively  solicitude. 
Several  times  of  late  he  had  written  to  Madam  Hermann,  who  had  once  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  housekeeper  at  the  chateau,  requesting  her  to  inform  him  on 
the  instant  of  the  baron’s  arrival,  should  he  ever  return  from  his  exile;  but  this 
woman,  who  like  himself  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  noble  but  unfortunate 
family,  had  not  thus  far  afforded  him  the  information  he  so  much  desired. 

One  winter  evening,  as  he  was  seated  with  Jane  before  a fire  kindled  from 
branches  of  the  vine,  on  which  their  supper  was  cooking,  he  again  recurred  to 
the  absorbing  subject,  and  which  now  occupied  his  mind  the  more,  as  he  had 
heard  recently  of  the  return  to  France  of  several  emigrants,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  writing  once  more  to  Madam  Hermann,  when  a knock  at  the  door  in- 
terrupted his  design. 

As  both  the  father  and  daughter  had  carefully  abstained  from  forming  ac- 
quaintances in  the  neighborhood,  a visit  was  quite  un looked  for  by  them,  espe- 
cially at  such  an  hour  of  the  night.  They  therefore  regarded  each  other  with 
looks  of  astonishment,  not  unmingled  with  anxiety  and  alarm.  Andrew, 
taking  up  the  lamp,  which,  however,  afforded  but  a dim  and  uncertain  light, 
advanced  to  the  door,  and  on  opening  it  saw  before  him  an  aged-looking  man, 
his  hair  blanched  by  the  snows  of  time  or  of  grief,  or  both  combined,  and  whose 
general  exterior  announced  the  extreme  of  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

" I am  a poor  wanderer,”  said  the  stranger;  " I come  from  a great  distance, 
and  night  has  overtaken  me  on  the  road.  In  the  name  of  heaven,  I beseech 
you  permit  me  to  rest  beneath  your  roof;  I am  exhausted  with  fatigue,  my 
limbs  are  numb  with  the  cold,  and  I have  not  wherewith  to  obtain  a lodging  at 
the  inn.” 

This  appeal,  though  uttered  in  a broken  and  scarcely  audible  voice,  carried 
with  it  such  unmistakable  signs  of  real  and  unfeigned  suffering,  that  it  went 
irresistibly  to  the  hearts  of  Andrew  and  his  daughter.  The  traveler  was  promptly 
and  cordially  admitted  to  the  hospitalities  of  their  fireside,  and  Jane  hastening 
to  throw  on  a fresh  supply  of  fuel,  a cheerful  light  quickly  shed  it  rays  around 
the  room,  disclosing  more  fully  to  view  the  person  of  the  unknown.  But, 
strange  to  say,  his  hat  was  drawn  so  carefully  over  his  face,  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  his  hosts  to  make  out  the  features ; he  seemed,  besides,  greatly  agi- 
tated, and  maintained  a studied  silence. 

Alarmed  at  these  suspicious  circumstances,  and  imagining  that  he  could  de- 
tect some  evil  intent  in  the  embarrassed  demeanor  of  the  man,  Andrew  regretted 
the  inconsiderate  haste  with  which  he  had  invited  him  into  his  cottage,  and  now 
firmly  resolved  that  he  should  not  remain  for  the  night,  he*  abruptly  proposed 
to  take  him  to  some  inn,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
supper  and  lodging. 

"Thank  you,”  stammered  the  stranger,  with  a confused  manner;  "but  I 
would  prefer  remaining  with  you — it  is  so  long  since  my  ears  have  been  glad- 
dened by  the  sound  of  a friendly  voice.” 

" But,  sir,”  responded  Andrew,  bluntly,  " 1 do  not  know  you,  and  you  can- 
not lodge  here.” 
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“ It  is  requisite,  nevertheless,  tha*t  I should  stay,”  insisted  his  persevering 
guests ; “ my,  safety  depends  upon  it,  and  you  will  not  refuse  my  prayer  when 
you  shall  have  recalled  the  past.” 

As  he  spoke  he  lifted  the  large  hat  which  had  until  then  concealed  his  fea- 
tures, and  opening  his  arms  to  Andrew,  the  latter  precipitated  himself  into 
them  with  a cry  of  mingled  joy  and  grief,  for  he  had  recognized  the  Baron  de 
Tilk. 

“ My  kind,  my  beloved  master,”  exclaimed  he,  bursting  into  tears ; “ I have 
found  you  again  at  last,  but  in  what  a condition  ?” 

“Yes,  as  thou  perceivest,  my  friend,”  replied  the  baron,  “misfortune  has 
not  spared  me;  my  wife,  my  child,  my  property,  I have  lost  all;  nothing  now 
remains  to  me,  save  thy  faithful  affection.” 

“And  your  hundred  thousand  livres,  my  dear  master,”  interrupted  Duval, 
cheerfully.  “ For  you  it  is  not  much,  I confess ; but  with  sucfi  a sum  in  posr 
session,  you  will  not  at  least  be  without  the  necessary  means  of  living.” 

“ Can  it  be  so?  What,  my  faithful  Andrew!  amid  the  frightful  train  of  evils 
which  have  desolated  France,  and  forced  thee,  as  I well  know,  to  fly  from  thy 
native  village,  hast  thou  been  able  to  preserve  for  me  a deposite,  whose  safe- 
keeping must  have  involved  so  much  of  difficulty  and  peril?” 

“ It  is  under  your  feet,  my  kind  master,”  replied  the  honest  servant,  with  a 
feeling  of  proud  delight ; “Jane  and  I have  hidden  it  away  safely  enough  and 
guarded  it  with  untiring  vigilance.  Thanks  to  God,  whose  providence  has 
watched  over  and  protected  us,  you  will  find  it  untouched.” 

As  the  Baron  de  Tilk  gazed  upon  the  father  and  daughter,  of  whose  misfor- 
tunes he  had  been  fully  apprised  by  Madam  Hermann,  he  seemed  like  one  over- 
whelmed by  the  force  and  multitude  of  contending  thoughts.  He  remained 
lost  in  silence,  and  wherefore  should  he  speak?  It  was  not  for  empty  words  to 
express  his  gratitude — his  actions  must  speak  for  him.  For  the  present,  he 
could  only  press  the  hand  of  Duval  with  profound  emotion,  whilst  he  bestowed 
upon  Jane  the  most  touching  marks  of  affectionate  regard. 

A month  after  this,  the  baron  procured  the  erasure  of  his  name  from  the  list 
of  banished  persons,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  anticipated  the  effect  of 
this  measure,  by  returning  to  France  through  the  aid  of  a forged  passport.  He 
was  also  restored  to  the  possession  of  such  portions  of  his  property  as  had  not 
been  disposed  of  by  the  government.  Thus  free  to  give  full  vent  to  the  gener- 
ous impulses  of  his  heart,  he  entered  a carriage  one  morning  in  company  with 
Andrew  and  Jane,  but  without  affording  them  the  slightest  hint  as  to  his  inten- 
tions. On  the  third  day  they  had  the  happiness  of  beholding  once  more  their 
native  place,  where  a handsome  house,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a beautiful  do- 
main, had  been  purchased  secretly  in  the  name  of  the  gardener’s  daughter. 

“Welcome  to  our  new  home,  my  friends,”  said  the  baron,  inviting  them  to 
enter  this  pleasant  abode.  “ Henceforth  we  will  leave  it  no  more.  Jane  will 
be  our  superintendent  of  the  household,  and  thou,  my  faithful  Andrew,  thou 
wilt  be  the  friend,  the  companion,  the  comfort  oft  thine  old  master’s  declining 
years.  In  each  of  you,  poverty  has  been  exalted  and  adorned  by  a courage 
which  no  dangers  could  turn  aside  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  a probity  whose 
disinterestedness  was  proof  against  every  temptation.  But  in  the  midst  of  your 
present  happiness,  you  will  not  fail  to  recognize  another  instance  of  the  loving 
kindness  with  which  a beneficent  Creator  oftentimes,  even  in  this  world,  re* 
oompenses  those  humble  virtues  which  derive  their  strength  from  the  foot  of 
the  Crow.” 
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Louis  the  Sixteenth,  on  leaving  his  prison  the  morning  of  his  execution, 
asked  pardon  of  one  of  his  gaolers  for  some  hasty  words  he  had  addressed  to 
him  a day  or  two  before,  prompted,  no  doubt,  by  some  brutal  insult  or  another. 
On  the  scaffold,  the  martyred  king  thus^  addressed  the  people ; “ I die  innocent 
of  all  the  crimes  laid  to  my  charge,  I forgive  the  anthors  of  my  death,  and  I 
pray  to  God  that  the  blood  you  are  about  to  shed,  may  never  fall  back  upon 
France !”  He  would  have  proceeded,  but  a roll  of  drums  silenced  him,  and 
the  guillotine  fell  upon  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  the  kings  of  France ! 

Fenelon,  during  intervals  of  intense  agony,  expressed  delight  in  becoming  so 
assimilated  to  his  suffering  Redeemer.  “ Christe  confix  us  sum  cruci  ” he  many 
times  repeated,  and  when  his  torture  was  most  severe,  continued  to  ejaculate : 
“Yes,  Lord!  thy  will  be  done,  and  not  mine.”  To  his  family  and  many 
friends,  clustering  around  the  bedside  of  their  beloved  archbishop,  he  bade  an 
affectionate  farewell,  and  bestowed  on  them  a solemn  benediction,  after  which, 
listening  to  the  prayers  for  the  departing,  recited  by  the  Superior  of  the  semi- 
nary of  Cambrai,  he  gently  breathed  his  last. 

When  one  of  the  friends  who  surrounded  the  death-bed  of  Bossuet,  promised 
to  keep  guard  over  his  posthumous  glory,  the  dying  prelate  made  an  effort  to 
exclaim : “Who  is  it  speaks  to  me  of  glory?  beg  rather  of  God  to  forgive  me 
my  sins.” 

Madame  Louise  Marie,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Lewis  XV,  who  to  the 
splendors  of  birth  and  the  luxuries  of  the  most  magnificent  court  in  Europe, 
had  preferred  the  habit  of  a Carmelite  nun,  in  one  of  the  poorest  convents  of 
France,  died  in  the  very  odour  of  sanctity  of  an  illness  accelerated  by  the  aus- 
terities of  that  severe  order  operating  upon  her  naturally  delicate  constitution. 

During  the  last  illness  of  Blaise  Pascal,  he  directed  that  a poor  sick  man 
should  be  laid  by  his  bedside,  and  that  every  attention  and  comfort  lavished  upon 
himself,  should  be  shared  in  equal  degree  by  his  humble  brother  in  Christ. 

Of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  is  recorded,  that  conscious  of  the  approaches  of 
death,  he  “ begged  to  be  taken  off  his  bed  and  laid  upon  ashes  spread  upon  the 
floor.  Thus  lying  on  the  ground,  weak  in  body  but  vigorous  in  mind,  he  waited 
for  the  priest  with  tears  of  the  most  tender  devotion.  When  he  saw  the  host 
in  the  priest’s  hand,  he  said : ‘ I firmly  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  true*God  and 
true  man,  is  present  in  this  august  Sacrament.  I adore  thee,  my  God,  and  my 
Redeemer.’  ” 

When  in  his  dying  moments,  the  medical  attendants  were  vainly  essaying 
the  application  of  hot  irons  to  the  neck,  and  caustic  to  the  bared  scalp,  of  St. 
Francis  of  Sales,  he  is  reported  to  have  shed  tears  under  excess  of  pain,  and 
many  times  repeated : “ W ash  me,  O Lord,  from  my  iniquities,  and  cleanse  me 
from  my  sins.” 

The  philanthropic  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  on  the  very  night  of  his  death,  thus 
apostrophised  a young  priest  that  stood  at  the  bed  foot,  who  had  evinced  some 
astonishment  at  the  composure  with  which  the  holy  man  seemed  to  contem- 
plate his  approaching  end  : “ Be  not  scandalised,  brother,  if  I do  not  seem  to 
prepare  with  fear  and  trembling  for  this  passage:  for  twenty  years  past  God 
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has  given  me  grace  to  fall  asleep  every  night  under  the  impression  that  I may 
never  wake  again.” 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  chapter  of  mortuary  records,  than  by  extract- 
ing the  glowing  description  of  the  last  moments  of  our  glorious  Saint,  Francis 
Xavier.  The  passage  derives  additional  interest  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
tribute  of  a Protestant  pen,  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  illustrious  Apostles  of  , 
the  Catholic  Church : 

“ His  earthly  toils  and  projects  were  now  to  cease  for  ever.  The  angel  of 
death  appeared  with  a summons  for  which,  since  death  first  entered  our  world, 
no  man  was  ever  more  triumphantly  prepared.  It  found  him  on  board  the 
vessel  on  the  point  of  departing  for  Siam.  At  his  own  request  he  was  removed 
to  the  shore,  that  he  might  meet  his  end  with  the  greater  composure.  Stretched 
on  the  naked  beach,  with  the  cold  blasts  of  a Chinese  winter  aggravating  his 
pains,  he  contended  alone  with  the  agonies  of  the  fever  which  wasted  his  vital 
powers.  It  was  a solitude,  and  an  agony  for  which  the  happiest  of  the  sons  of 
men  might  well  have  exchanged  the  dearest  society,  and  the  purest  of  all  the 
joys  of  life.  It  was  an  agony  in  which  his  still  uplifted  crucifix  reminded  him 
of  a far  more  awful  woe  endured  for  his  deliverance,  and  a solitude  thronged 
by  blessed  ministers  of  peace  and  consolation,  visible  in  all  their  bright  and 
lovely  aspects  to  the  now  unclouded  eye  of  faith,  and  audible  to  the  dying 
martyr  through  the  yielding  bars  of  his  mortal  prison  house,  in  strains  of  ex- 
ulting joy  till  then  unheard  and  unimagined.  Tears  burst  from  his  fading  eyes, 
tears  of  an  emotion  too  big  for  utterance.  In  the  cold  collapse  of  death  his  fea- 
tures were  for  a few  brief  moments  irradiated  as  with  the  first  beams  of  ap- 
proaching glory.  He  raised  himself  on  his  crucifix,  and  exclaiming : “In  te 
Domine  speravi,  non  confundar  in  aeternum,”  he  bowed  his  head  and  died.” 
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Jesus  ! Redeemer  of  the  world, 

Thy  praise  shall  pierce  the  sky, 

Thy  glorious  banner  is  unfurl’d 
Triumphantly  on  high. 

Thy  mercies  how  shall  we  recount. 

For  time  would  fail  to  tell 
Thy  wondrous  love,  the  rich  amount, 

Beyond  our  notes  to  swell. 

When  on  the  bed  of  sickness  prest, 

With  pain  and  anguish  sore, 

How  was  the  name  of  Jesus,  blest, 

All  powerful  to  restore. 

Then  let  us  prize  this  precious  name 
Beyond  remedial  aid, 

Jesus!  who  raised  the  dead  the  same, 

Hath  pain  and  sickness  stayed. 

To  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  still, 

United  praise  be  given, 

By  those  who  strive  to  do  His  will 
On  earth  as  ’tis  in  heaven. 
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A POEM. — IN  XII  BOOKS. 

By  JOHN  D.  BRYANT,  M.  D. 


BOOK  I. 

ARQUMENT. 

The  subject  of  Redemption  is  briefly  displayed.  It  is  then  aslced , who  is  its  Author  1 what  his 
parentage?  who  is  his  Father 1 who , his  Mother 1 The  poem  proceeds  to  develope  these  points.  God 
the  Father,  seeded  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  all  the  heavenly  hosts,  turning  towards  God  the  Son , 
announces  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  perfecting  the  redemption  of  man.  The  Son  accepts  the  task, 
and  sends  the  archangel  Abdiel,  to  Joachim,  to  inform  him  that  his  wife,  Anne,  is  chosen  to  be  the 
mother  of  Mary.  The  immaculate  conception.  The  Devil,  sealed  on  his  throne  as  prince  of  this 
world,  discerns  an  unusual  commotion  t»  the  region  of  Palestine ; he  proceeds  to  examine  into  its 
cause;  he  sees  the  new  created  Frond;  recognises  in  it  the  second  Eve,  mother  of  the  second  Adam, 
and  seeks  to  taint  it  in  its  incipiency,  but  is  detected  by  the  archangel  Gabriel,  and  put  to  J light 
without  having  attained  his  object. 


The  Man  divine,  of  Adam’s  race  the  chief, 

Sing  heav’nly  Muse;  tell  how  through  Solyma 
He  walk’d,  how  knock’d  at  her  imperial  gates, 

And  o’er  her  ruin,  long  impending,  hung, 

With  tears  and  earnest  pleading  oft  besought, 

Fain  to  avert  destruction  from  her  head. 

Nor  her’s  alone,  though  first  to  hear  his  voice, 
Through  covenant  grace  with  him,  whose  faithfulness 
Was  with  the  promise  bless’d,  but  all  who  feel 
Sin’s  cumulative  woe,  who  inly  groan, 

And  seek  deliv’rance  from  her  dire  enthrall; 

The  first  to  hear,  yet  obdurate  reject, 

The  only  Hope  whence  safety  could  depend. 
Celestial  Spirit,  whose  enliv’ning  ray 
Wakes  dead  to  life,  illumines  what  is  dark, 

And  heav’nly  order  out  of  chaos  brings, 

Breathe  on  the  chaos  of  my  mind,  illume, 

And  raise  me  to  full  measure  of  a strain 
Best  suited  to  angelic  muse  in  height, 

But  yet  the  proper  theme  of  fallen  man. 

Brood  dove-like  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  song, 

That  in  soft  cadence,  I,  redeeming  love. 

May  sing;  or,  fired  with  blest  Isaias’  zeal, 

Clear  vindicate  the  providence  of  God 
To  man.  I wait  thy  coming,  as  of  old 
Th’  assembled  Galileans  sat,  when  tongues 
Of  fire  descending,  kindled  every  heart, 

Inspired  each  tongue,  and  God  Triune  reveal’d. 
Conduct  me  up  the  empyrean  vault, 

Whilst  unannihilate  I gaze  on  thrones, 

And  hold  familiar  converse  with  the  Saints, 

Catch  the  rapt  measure  from  harmonious  tongues, 
And  thus  inspired,  their  anthem  glad  repeat; 

Their  anthem,  mine,  Redemption  won,  the  wrath 
Of  heav’n  appeased,  sin  blotted  out,  no  more 
Imputed  to  tne  erring  sons  of  men. 

Thence  to  th’  infernaj  dens,  though  much  I dread, 

Conduct  me,  penal  fires,  created  not 

For  man,  but  for  th’  arch-fiend,  who  sinning, 

Fell  from  the  blest  abodes,  and  third  part  drew 
Of  heav’n’s  angelic  hosts,  sadly  entail’d 
In  his  dire  fault  and  ruinous  defeat, 

The  end  and  righteous  punishment  of  sin. 
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May  I,  without  reproof,  his  name  with  thine 
Invoke,  whose  harp  refresh’d  the  son  of  Cis, 

And  drove  the  demon  from  his  guilty  breast? 

Benignly  thee  I call,  Isai’s  fair  son,  v 

The  anointed  shepherd,  whose  glad  voice  made 

Vocal  Bethlehem’s  fruitful  plains,  and  taught 

Its  choral  rills  to  sing  symphonious 

With  thy  sacred  lyre;  or,  should  the  memory 

Please  thee  more,  did’st  go  before,  with  song  and  dance, 

With  harp  and  lute,  and  trumpet’s  gladd’ning  sound. 

The  cov’nant  ark,  resting  the  while  at  Gath. 

So  go  thou  before  me,  who  celebrate 
In  verse,  Israel’s  true  Ark,  the  Saviour, 

God-man,  Prince  of  peace.  Shepherd  of  Israel, 

Sing  sweetly  unto  me;  attune  my  ear, 

As  Heretofore  thy  harp,  give  soul  to  sense, 

And  sacred  harmony  to  theme  divine. 

But  thou,  bless’d  Spirit;  for  thou  saw’st  it  all, 

And  every  step  partook’st  of  that  grand  scheme, 

By  which  ungrateful  man  was  saved  from  doom, 

First  tell,  what  human  knowledge  far  transcends, 
Without  thee  ne’er  could  know,  what  did  in  heav’n 
Befall  by  high  decree  ordain’d,  before 
The  God-man  came  to  earth,  our  ills  to  share. 

Recount  his  lineage,  whence  his  high  descent, 

What  Sire  begot,  what  Mother  calls  him  Son; 

Then  what  vocation  drew  him  from  his  throne, 

T’  attempt  the  rugged  way,  o’er  which  he  trod, 

From  Bethl’hem’s  crib,  to  Calv’ry’s  fated  hill. 

Before  th’  Almighty’s  throne,  the  Seraphim, 

And  all  the  heav’nly  powers,  assembling,  neld, 

As  wont,  high  festal  day.  Incense  of  praise 
With  sweetest  perfume,  redolent  arose, 

More^ grateful  to  th’  Omniscient  sense,  than  fat 
Of  bulls,  or  sheep  on  thousand  altars  slain; 

Nor  wanted  music’s  melody,  nor  song, 

Such  as  harmonious  spirits,  jubilant, 

Before  the  Majesty  of  heav’n,  entone. 

Silence  ensued  throughout  th’  empyreal  vault; 

When,  smiling,  the  great  Father  to  the  Son 
Thus  spake:  “Only  begotton  Son,  this  day 
The  long  expected  year  begins.  Immersed 
In  guilt,  and  alienate  in  wrath,  frail  man 
But  wanders  farther  from  the  right;  his  fault, 

Not  mine,  who  made  him  free,  and  strong  to  stand ; 
And  gave  him  helps,  when  fallen,  to  retrace 
His  devious  way,  prophets  and  priests,  altar, 

And  sacred  rites,  to  guide  his  erring  thoughts, 

And  keep  them  fix’d  firm  to  my  just  commands. 

Justice  no  longer  waits  inexpiate, 

Holocausts  please  no  more;  an  infinite 
Offence,  an  equal  sacrifice  demands, 

Which  paid,  in  justice  I can  justify 
The  fallen  race,  and  bid  the  sinner  live.” 

To  whom  the  Son  with  mildness  thus:  “Father 
Belov’d,  thy  will  be  done ; thy  will  is#  mine. 

Ere  morning  stars  together  sang,  or  erst 
The  sons  of  God  rejoiced,  this  thy  decree 
Went  forth — that  I should  do  thy  will,  0 God. 

A body,  so  ’ tis  writ,  thou  ’It  fit  for  me. 

But,  all  have  gone  astray;  none  doeth  good; 

How  shall  the  Godhead  dwell  with  tainted  flesh? 

Infinite  sanctity,  how  can  commix, 

Or  stain  its  purity  with  body  ’ of  sin  ? 

Sin  it  abhors,  and  ent’reth  not  th’  unclean.” 

This,  said  he,  knowing  well  the  Father’s  mind. 

From  all  eternity  co-equal,  he,* 

And  co-existent  with  the  Father,  stood; 
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The  Son  all-knowing,  as  th  ’ omniscient  Sire. 

He  ask’d  not  for  himself,  but  those  elect, 

Myriads  of  spirits  bless’d — archangels, 

Dominions,  seraphs,  potentates  and  powers, 

Who,  unimpeach’d,  kept  firm  their  first  estate, 

And  now,  expectant,  waited  near  the  throne, 

To  learn  the  high  behests  of  God  to  man. 

Beneficent,  the  Father  thus  replied: 

“Effulgence  of  my  glory,  increate, 

Ever  beloved  Son,  well  pleased  am  I 
In  thee.  Justice  and  truth  adorn  thy  words; 

Infinite  sanctity  cannot  commix 

With  sinful  flesh;  and  yet,  since  man  hath  sinn’d, 

’Tis  man  must  die,  man  born  of  Adam’s  race; 

’Tis  he  alone  can  suffer  for  the  fault; 

So  the  decree  went  forth,  so  must  abide. 

But  finite  sacrifice,  for  infinite 

Transgression,  cannot  compensate,  nor  mend  < 

The  broken  law,  my  justice  not  appease. 

This  mystery  is  for  thee,  0 Son,  to  solve, 

And  render  manifest  to  all  the  sons 
Of  light,  lest  misjudging,  inconsistence 
They  should  seem  to  find,  in  whom  consistence 
Innate  dwells.  All  power  is  given  to  thee, 

To  thee,  by  whom  creation  e’er  subsists; 

To  make  and  unmake  equally  is  thine. 

As  at  thy  word,  from  slime,  man  perfect  came, 

And  Eve,  his  consort,  frail  embodiment 
Of  woe,  sprang  perfect  from  his  fruitful  side; 

So  pure  from  impure,  clean  from  unclean  seed. 

Is  thine  to  constitute,  and  second  Eve 
More  worthy  prove,  true  mother  of  mankind. 

Son,  man’s  redemption  rests  with  thee;  the  work  ~ 

Is  all  thine  own,  to  plan,  to  execute, 

And  all  the  glory  thine;  the  sacrifice 
Sufficient,  I accept;  justice  intact, 

And  peace,  embrace  through  thee;  mercy  and  truth 
Ineffable,  uniting,  crown  the  whole.” 

Astonish’d,  heav’n’s  glad  choirs  heard;  and  hearing, 
Celestial  joy  enkindled  every  heart, 

Beam’d  redolent  in  each  cherubic  face, 

Inflamed  their  love,  and  fill'd  with  infinite 
Delight.  Prostrate  on  heav’n’s  crystal  plains 
They  bow;  bow,  and  adore  th’  Omnipotent  enthroned; 
Their  golden  crowns  they  cast  before  his  feet, 

Thrice  hply  him  proclaim,  first,  last,  and  chief, 

The  God  Triune,  who  was,  and  is,  and  is 
To  come;  worthy  all  glory,  honor,  power, 

Majesty  and  dominion,  to  receive; 

In  whom  all  things  subsist,  on  whom  depend, 

Eternal  source  of  blessedness  and  joy. 

Prostrate,  him  thus  adored  the  heav’nly  choirs, 

Then  ambient  the  throne,  far  as  angelic 
Vision  beams,  a thousand  times  ten  thousand 
Saints,  thronging  innumerable,  arise. 

Their  harps  immortal  joyously  they  strike, 

Harps  ever  tuned  to  minstrelsy  of  sounds 
Concordant,  sweet,  and  thus  they  loudly  hymn’d. 

“Jehovah,  Father,  Sov’reign  Lord,  thee,  we 
Extol,  supremely  bless’d,  thee  praise  and  sing, 

Just  in  thy  ways,  and  merciful  as  just; 

Justice  ana  mercy,  shining  attributes, 

Eternal  as  thyself,  over  thy  works 
Hover,  and  rest  on  all  who  fear  thy  name; 

Who  fear  and  love;  fear  to  offend,  and  love 
To  obey  and  serve;  obedience  easy, 

Service  light,  as  they  well  know,  who,  springing 
From  thine  all  creative  pow’r,  live  but  in  thee; 
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Live,  move,  as  from  the  first  thou  bad’st  them  live 
And  move,  when  out  of  nothing,  at  thy  word, 

Perfect  they  rose  t’  enjoy  the  bliss  of  heav’n. 

Sweet  e’en  thy  justice,  when  evok’d  to  bless, 

But  terrible,  when  fierce  with  vengeance  arm’d; 

That,  they  have  prov’d,  who  ever  firmly  stood, 

The  rebel  angels  not  less  this,  who  felt 
The  direful  force  of  thy  all  conqu’ring  arm 
Fall  wrathfully  upon  their  guilty  heads. 

Her  deep  foundations  th’  empyrean  shook 
Through  all  her  wide  circumference  when,  rising, 

Thou  didst  ride  upon  the  Cherubim,  and  swift 
On  wings  of  mightv  winds  didst  fly;  darkness 
Beneath  thy  feet,  thick  darkness  cloth’d  thee  round, 
Whilst  thundering  thy  flaming  chariot  roll’d 
Full  on  the  prostrate  foe,  and  lightnings  fierce 
Of  burning  wrath  transfix’d  them,  as  they  fell 
Headlong  from  the  high  battlements  of  heav’n, 

Thus  happ’ly  purg’d  from  sin’s  first  sad  embroil. 

But  man,  repentant,  mercy  finds  and  grace, 

Who  sinn’d  not  of  himself,  but  thereto  drawn 
By  fraud  of  the  arch-fiend;  mercy,  if  he 
For  mercy  pleads,  forsakes  his  devious  ways, 

Conforms  to  right  his  will  perverse,  and  strives 

Laborious  by  good  works  to  demonstrate 

His  faith;  nor  by  good  works  alone,  but  rules 

The  inward  motions  of  the  heart,  controls 

Its  wayward  thoughts,  impure  desires,  and  lives 

Perfect  the  hidden  life  of  thy  new  law. 

These  shall  be  sav’d,  and  rais’d  to  heaVnly  joys.” 

Such  was  the  theme  of  their  glad  song,  the  works 
And  ways  of  God,  mercy  and  truth  to  man; 

The  jneaning,  not  their  blissful  words,  I tell, 

For  now  shall  finite  infinite  portray, 

Or  e’er  their  joys  ineffable  conceive? 

The  Father  heard  well  pleased,  pleased,  heard  the  Son, 
Pleased,  the  Paraclete,  whose  inspiration 
Fills  heav’nly  souls  with  harmony  divine, 

At  once  the  source  and  end  of  sacred  muse. 

Th’  ethereal  vault  re-echoed  their  glad  song, 

Gladlier  the  heav’n’s  grew,  ambrosial  odors 
Wide  dispensing  round,  whilst  all  admiring 
Seraphs,  fill’d  with  bliss,  shouted  loud  acclaim. 

Not  that  so  loud,  nor  so  replete  with  joy, 

Which  hail’d  the  conqu’ring  Godson,  back  return’d 
From  rout  of  rebel  angels,  dire  o’erthrown; 

Nor  that,  greeting  the  great  Creator’s  works, 

When  on  creation’s  morn  the  vast  abysm 
Resplendent  shone  with  hosts  of  new  made  worlds. 
Short  interval,  with  sacred  mirth  fill’d  up, 

And  sweet  accentual  song,  now  ended, 

Beaming  with  smiles  the  great  Redeemer  spake: 

“ Blest  sons,  joy  mutual  inspires  your  breasts 
And  mine;  mankind,  mercy  and  grace,  who  seeks, 
Shall  find;  despairing,  he  long  waits  the  gift; 

Best  so,  lest  it  too  easily  conferr’d, 

Despising  he  reject.  Some  will  reject, 

Ana  die,  and  thus  salvation  profferr’d  them, 

Them  not  avail.  But  now  the  day  begins; 

The  new  creation  dawns;  the  promis’d  Seed, 

Ere  long  shall  crush  the  wily  serpent’s  head. 

Intact  the  second  Eve  shall  be,  and  free 
From  every  stain  of  body,  soul,  and  mind. 

Beneath  her  sacred  foot  the  serpent  dies, 

And  sinful  Eve  a perfect  counterpart, 

Replete  with  grace,  immaculate,  shall  find. 

Abdiel,  faithful  alike  ’midst  faithful 
Or  perverse,  new  proof  of  faithfulness  ’tis 
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Thine  to  give,  none  doubting,  but  task  so  high. 
Behooves  the  care  of  whom  his  faithfulness 
Hath  nobly  proved;  trustworthiness  appraise 
Not  mean.  Thou  know’st  my  servant  Joachim, 
The  Nazarene,  a perfect  man,  who  walks, 

He  and  his  loyal  spouse,  in  all  the  ways  J 
Of  God’s  commands,  upright  and  pure.  Him,  sad, 
In  pray’r  devoutly  contrite,  now  behold. 

Go  thou,  and  with  him  talk,  as  friend  with  friend, 
Familiar;  tell  him  that  his  pray’r  is  heard, 

That  what  he  asks  is  granted;  more  than  asks 
Is  granted,  and  long  since  decreed  to  worth 
Approv’d  in  heav’n;  dimly  reveal  the  plan 
Of  grace  celestial,  now  vouchsafed  to  man; 

And  further,  what  concerns  him  well  to  know, 
Wisely  disclose;  the  rest,  discreet  withhold. 

Deem  not  this  service  light,  nor  unapposed; 

Th’  accursed  spirit  every  toil  will  try, 

Each  avenue  attempt,  with  hope  to  mar 
The  fairest  issue  of  Almighty  power; 

Will  try,  but  fail,  addoom’d  to  greater  wrath. 
With  this  thy  mission  ends,  at  eve  return; 

To  Gabriel  leave  the  rest,  with  legions  arm’d, 
Who  now  encamps  around  the  chosen  seed, 
Appointed  guardian  of  this  new  made  earth.” 

Thus  ended,  all  the  heavenly  choirs  dispersed; 
Each  to  his  sev’ral  post  instant  repair’d, 

Sweetly  submissive,  yet  desirous  each 
T have  been  the  chosen  messenger  of  grace; 

Sole  emulation  of  angelic  minds, 

T’  excel  in  offices  of  love,  and  strive, 

Who,  ready,  most  shall  serve,  who  best  obey, 
With  pinions  ariose  eager  to  fly, 

And  execute  the  high  behests  of  heav’n.  * 

Nor  waited  Abdiel;  but,  swift  as  thought, 

On  azure  wings  uplifted,  tinted  o’er 
With  amethystine  hues,  dedalian  shades 
Burnish’d  with  gold,  he  urg’d  his  liquid  way. 
Cherubic  hosts  thronging  the  battlements 
And  crystal  towers  of  heav’n,  admiring,  gaze 
As  he  onward  sped.  Another  sun,  he 
Seem’d,  suspended  in  cerulean  depths,  or, 
Aery-light  swift  shot  athwart  the  sky; 

Long  way  [ ween,  through  upper,  nether,  cross 
Mid-air;  farther  than  e’er  philosopher, 

On  some  proud  eminence,  hath  scann’d,  aided 
By  optic  tube,  ether’s  expansive  depths; 

Adown  the  milky  way,  not  dallying, 

He  sped,  at  Capricorn  th’  ecliptic  cut, 

Nor  ceased,  until  on  Thabor’s  fertile  top, 

Succinct  he  stood.  No  errant  course,  nor  doubt. 
Distracts  his  flight,  divergent;  way  well  known, 
And  travell’d  ott  by  couriers  of  heav’n. 

’Twas  this  the  patriarch  saw,  when  in  the  field 
Of  Luz,  the  raaiant  path  wide  open  stood, 

Throng’d  to  and  fro  with  heav’nly  habitants; 
Through  this  th’  archangel  Raphael  after  pass’d. 

To  bless  the  house  of  Tobit,  sore  oppress’d, 

And  guide  his  son  to  Gabelus,  dwelling 
At  Rages,  in  mount  of  Ecbatana, 

Where  he  wooed  the  seven  times  wedded  maid. 

A path  full  oft  retraced  by  spirits  just; 

Abel  the  first,  and  Henoch  subsequent, 

Both  happ’ly  o’er  it  pass’d  and  walk’d  with  God. 
Elias  too,  prophet  of  God,  caught  up 
In  chariot  of  fire,  swept  this  starry  road. 

But  later  more  illustrious  it  shone, 

When  on  Thabor’s  heights,  the  great  Redeemer 
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Stood  transfigured,  his  raiment  white  as  snow, 

His  face  more  glorious  than  the  beamy  sun, 

Oped  heaven’s  golden  gates,  and  there  unveil’d 
The  hidden  glories  of  the  blest  abodes. 

Upon  that  sacred  mount  Abdiel  now  stood, 

A moment  stood,  to  change  his  outward  form 
Ere  he  descends  the  vale,  too  radiant 
Else,  for  mortal  eye  to  scan  undazzled. 

A tunic  deck’d  his  graceful  limbs,  his  waist, 

An  azure  cincture  spann’d,  a fillet  bound 
His  hair,  sandals  his  feet  adorn’d,  beauty 
Immortal  beamed  in  his  face,  and  so, 

Of  manly  port,  mature  of  thought,  pass’d  on. 

The  fervid  sun  had  measured  half  the  day, 

And  in  its  zenith  o’er  Esdrela  stood, 

A fertile  valley  half,  half  wilderness, 

In  Issachar,  brow’d  by  Mount  Carmel’s  range 
And  Thabor,  thence  outspread  to  Baisan,  which, 
Scythopolis  is  call’d;  a place  desert 
And  wild,  where  she  of  Endor  had  her  seat 
Caliginous,  and  spirits  vile  consort; 

Here  cank’ring  care  and  melancholy  reign, 

Here,  on  Gelboe,  Isr’el’s  King,  possess’d, 

Fell  on  his  sword,  self-slain  ana  reprobate; 

Through  it  the  torrent  Cisson  dedalous, 

Rolls  its  foul  waters  to  the  neighb’ring  sea — 

A various  plain,  fertile  and  arid,  dank 
And  dry,  with  beetling  crags  darkly  o’erhung. 

Within  this  dreary  waste  Joachim  pass’d 
His  mournful  days,  bemoaning  his  sad  lot, 

His  fruitless  loins;  with  winds  mingling  his  sighs, 

And  with  the  torrent  floods  of  tears.  “Ah  me!” 

He  cried;  “why  was  I e’er  conceiv’d  and  born? 

The  scorn  of  men,  depriv’d  the  smiles  of  heaVn; 

Outcast  from  Israel,  and  from  the  hope 
Of  Israel’s  Consolation,  soon  to  be. 

What  hath  befall’n  thy  promise,  Lord,  that  none 
Among  thy  chos’n  seed,  childlessness  shall  know? 

Shall  Nazareth  as  Jericho  become, 

And  no  Eliseus  arise  with  power 

To  heal  the  fount  of  barrenness  and  death? 

Forbid  it  Thou,  who  barren  mak’st  rejoice, 

With  many  children  joyfully  dispens’d. 

Or,  ’gainst  me  only  is  thy  wrath  outpour’d? 

Me  and  thy  handmaid,  who,  nor  day  nor  night, 

Cease  to  extol  thy  name,  and  frequent  heap 
Thine  altars  with  the  choicest  of  the  flock?” 

So  breath’d  he  loud  his  plaint,  so  urg’d  his  pray’r, 
With  sighs  and  tears,  low  bending  o’er  the  brook, 

Nor  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  drawing  near. 

“Why  weep’st  thou,  Joachim?”  the  angel  ask’d; 

“Why  art  thou  sad?  All  nature  teems  with  joy; 

The  valleys  smile,  with  vernal  honors  deck’d, 

The  fruitful  hills  rejoice,  peace  fills  the  earth, 

And  universal  expectation  hails 

Messias’  reign.  Nor  hear’st  thou  not  the  voice, 

O’er  Isr’el’s  plains  resound — Prepare  the  way; 

Let  deserts  as  the  rose  and  highways  bloom, 

Let  mountains  sing,  and  forests  join  their  voice, 

To  hail  Messias,  Isr’el’s  Saviour,  near? 

It  ill  beseems  that  grief  should  rack  the  breast, 

Tears  dim  the  eye,  of  IsFel’s  chosen  seed, 

Who  chiefest  should  rejoice,  for  whom  he  comes, 

And  to  whom  chief  the  promises  were  giv’n.” 

Thus  he  smiling,  as  angels  oft  are  wont 
To  smile  at  pious  griefs,  knowing  the  while, 

Who  most  are  loved,  are  most  severely  tried, 

And  with  fruition  crown’d  of  heav’nly  joys. 
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To  whom,  dolorous,  Joachim  replied: 

“Who  art  thou,  fair  young  man,  that  smirst  at  grief, 
Unfelt  perhaps,  and  therefore  hardly  known? 

Thy  words  bespeak  thee  not  a stranger  here, 

Nor  alien  to  the  Hope  of  Isr’el’s  house.” 

“No  stranger  truly,”  Abdiel  return’d, 

“Though  I,  this  day,  long  way  have  come,  perchance 
To  comfort  thee,  unless  thy  heart  forestall 
My  kind  intent,  and  stubbornly  refuse, 

What  I .would  fain  bestow.  But  rise,  and  leave 
This  wild,  which  brooks  nor  comfort  nor  repose. 

Know’st  thou  not,  nor  car’st,  thy  faithful  spouse  seeks 
Thee  sorrowing  and  mourns  thy  long  delay?” 

Thus  he,  with  sweetest  accent,  soon  disposed 
His  list’ning  ear,  persuasive  touch’d  his  heart, 

And  gently  led  the  way,  whilst  Joachim, 

Unconsciously  impell’d,  his  griefs  disclosed. 

“Truth  manifests  thy  kindly  words,  young  man. 

Ill  it  beseems  the  chosen  seed  to  mourn, 

On  th*  eve  of  Isr’el’s  great  Deliv’rer’s  birth. 

And  yet,  perchance,  it  is  not  known  to  thee, 

What  causes  Isr’el’s  joy,  to  me  is  grief. 

Two  score  and  ten  measure  the  narrow  span 
Of  years  to  my  brief  life  and  full  of  woe. 

No  scion  of  our  race  smiles  on  my  house, 

None  calls  me  sire.  Anne,  my  tender  spouse, 

Has  ceased  to  be  as  other  women  are; 

And  now  no  hope  remains,  but,  barren  as 
We  both  have  liv’d,  so,  barren,  we  shall  die. 

My  substance  yearly  I divide;  one  part 
Devote  t’  our  frugal  wants,  one  to  the  poor, 

The  third  to  God.  This  Issachar  despised, 

And  stern  reproved — Why  dost  thou,  childless  one, 

Heav’n  aceurs’d,  presume  to  blend  thy  off’rings 
With  the  just?  Know’st  thou  not  ’tis  writ — Cursed 
Is  every  one  that  beareth  not?  Depart, 

Thou  sinful  man.  Thus  openly  reproach’d, 

The  scorn  of  all  our  tribes,  esteem’d  more  vile 
Than  the  unclean,  a leper  whose  foul  spots, 

Not  Jordan’s  floods  can  heal,  I fled  the  haunts 
Of  men,  and  sought  with  savage  beasts  to  die. 

From  David’s  royal  race  Messias  comes; 

Of  David’s  line  by  Nathan,  I was  born, 

But  born  with  fruitless  loins,  unworthy  deem’d, 

Israel’s  hope  and  long  sought  joy  to  share.” 

Complacently  the  angel  lent  his  ear, 

Though  conusant  of  all  he  heard  relate; 

Then,  after  decent  pause,  thus  courteously, 

With  this  epitropy  began:  “Thy  aim 
Is  just,  Joachim,  and  approved;  who  would 
Not  emulate  relation  witn  the  Lord? 

The  highest  archangels  near  the  throne,  might  well, 

Were  ’t  so  design’d,  with  sweet  contention  join, 

Who  worthiest  should  prove  of  such  renown. 

And  yet,  mysterious  union!  Create, 

With  Increate  conjoin’d!  Who  can  conceive, 

Or  without  fear,  altivolent  aspire 
To  incarnate  a God?  To  seraphs  ’tis 
Denied;  on  man  conferr’d;  therefore  I blame 
Thee  not  high  aspiration,  and  approve. 

But  wilt  thou  then  set  to  th’  Almighty  bounds? 

To  Him  say — Thus  shalt  do,  and  so  far  go? 

If  barrenness  he  hath  to  thee  adjudged, 

Know  that  ’tis  best;  perchance  to  punish  thy 
Inordinate  desire;  or,  it  may  be, 

To  try  thy  faith,  thy  fealty,  thy  love. 

Be  humbly  wise,  submit  to  Heav’n’s  decrees; 

Seek  but  his  will,  confiding  leave  the  rest 
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If  grief  for  this,  were  just  in  thee,  why  not 
In  all  of  David’s  line,  in  numerous, 

And  render  that  impossible,  which  God 
Designs  for  one?  All  cannot  equal  share, 

And  thy  demur  no  favor  finds  with  heav’n.” 

To  whom,  Joachim:  “Wise  beyond  thy  years. 
Thy  words  conviction  lead.  None  shall  be  just 
’Fore  God;  abased  in  dust,  man  can  but  cry 
Unclean.  Unclean  am  I,  of  righteousness 
Devoid;  unworthy  least  of  heaven’s  smiles; 

Far  more  to  share  in  Isr’el’s  rising  hope. 

Though  who  desires  not?  ’Tis  not  this  alone 
I mourn.  Childless,  my  votive  off’rings  all 
Are  scorn’d;  reproachfully  abash’d,  I look 
Not  on  the  face  of  man;  my  virtuous  spouse. 

Fairest  and  best  of  heaven’s  gifts,  they  fain 
Would  have  me  put  away;  death  premature. 

Death  easier  far,  death  far  less  hard  to  bear.” 

So  he,  with  gush  of  grief  and  tears  renew’d; 
And  thus  the  angel  tenderly  replied: 

“The  ways  of  God  are  not  as  ways  of  men. 
They  choose  the  proud,  the  great;  but  he,  the  poorf 
The  lowly,  contrite  heals,  the  broken  binds, 

The  needy  lifts,  and  throned  princes  midst 
His  people  makes;  and,  as  the  mighty  man, 

Whose  quiver  gleams,  replete  with  barbed  darts. 

He  bids  the  barren  to  rejoice,  and  laughs 
To  scorn  the  vain  devices  of  th’  unjust. 

What  they  with  all  their  pow’rs  cannot  effect. 

Is  possible,  and  easy  wrought  with  him. 

Thou  oft  hast  heard  of  Sarai,  barren,  who 
Advanc’d  in  years,  incredulous  of  heart, 

Believed  not  the  angel’s  words,  and  yet 
Conceiv’d,  and  in  old  age  brought  forth  a son, 

Th’  elected  father  of  a numerous  race. 

Nor  only  she — Rachel,  the  first  beloved 
Of  Israel,  patient  endured  reproach. 

And  late  begat  a son,  favour’d  of  heav’n, 

Saviour  of  peoples,  type  of  him  to  come; 

So  Manue’s  spouse,  after  long  delay, 

The  valiant  Sampson  bore;  and  Samuel,  was 
He  not  the  child  of  long  time  fruitless  pray’rs? 
Neither  should’st  thou,  Joachim,  less  despair, 

But  bide  the  will  of  God;  wish  as  he  wills, 

So  best  for  thee;  rejoice  at  others’  good; 

Content,  seek  not  too  earnestly  thine  own; 

Take  thankfully  what  heav’n  bestows,  the  rest, 
Submissive,  leave  to  his  supernal  power.” 

So  on  they  walk’d,  in  sweet  communion  join’d; 
His  sorrows  this,  the  consolation  that, 

Advanced.  Meanwhile,  Joachim  felt  his  heart 
With  heat  unwonted  burn;  celestial  fire 
The  angel  kindled  there,  fann’d  the  soft  flame, 

And  bid  the  embers  glow.  “What  sort  of  man, 

Is  this,”  he  inwardly  inquired;  “who,  fraught 
With  honied  words,  my  drooping  spirits  cheers? 

Or  man?  or  angel?  likeliest  seems  the  last, 

And  some  have  angels  harbor’d  unawares. 

His  manly  port,  his  stately  mien,  and  garb, 

Of  Israel  him  bespeak;  much  me’  I fear, 

And  dread,  yet  feel  my  heart  with  love  inflamed, 
Such  comfort  he  inspires.”  The  angel  knew 
His  thoughts,  but  silent  hasten’d  on,  nor  turn’d 
To  right  or  left,  attent  his  mission  high 
Swift  to  fulfill.  The  desert  soon  o’erpass’d, 

A fertile  path  his  feet  directs,  with  now’rs 
Thick  strown;  carnation,  daisy,  lily,  rose, 

With  od’rous  shrub,  fragrant  beneath  his  feet 
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(And  by  his  gentle  crushing  sweeter  grown,) 

Their  dews  distil;  more  fragrant  than  the  dews 

Which  soft  on  Hermon’s  fruitful  hill  descend,  , 

Sweeter  than  Sharon’s  plain,  or  Araby, 

Or  perfumed  zephyrs  of  the  spicy  isles. 

The  sun  hesperian  now  declined  the  day; 

When,  issuing  from  the  glen,  his  humble  cot, 

Joyful  the  saint  espied.  Anne,  just  then 
Keturn’d  from  fruitless  search,  tearful,  within 
The  door  rested  awhile,  rack’d  with  suspense. 

Beside  her;  consciousless,  the  archangel 
Gabriel  stood,  whilst  armed  legions  camp’d 
Around  the  chosen  seed,  prime  guardians 
Of  that  precious  germ,  new  made  earth,  from  which 
The  new  created  Eve  perfect  should  rise, 

Long  dormant  kept,  waiting  the  time  decreed. 

So  camp  the  angels  of  the  Lord  around 
The  dwellings  of  the  just,  preserve  from  harm, 

Their  sorrows  sooth,  treasure  their  tears,  their  pray’rs, 

As  incense,  to  the  mercy  seat  convey. 

So  Ab’ram,  Lot,  and  valiajit  Gedeon,  proved; 

Them,  all  the  patriarchs  knew,  and  often 
In  sweet  converse  held;  so  at  Eliseus’  pray’r, 

In  Dothan,  all  the  mountain  gleam’d,  frequent 
And  full,  with  myriads  of  angelic  bands. 

And  so  the  patriarchs  of  the  newer  law, 

Peter  and  Paul,  and  John,  these  messengers, 

Oft  entertain’d;  but  chief  the  Son  of  God, 

After  the  flight  of  Satan,  gracious  deign’d 
Their  heav’nly  ministrations  to  receive. 

Now,  Joachim  more  cheerfully  disposed, 

With  quicken’d  step  hasten’d  to  greet  his  spouse, 

And  in  her  ear  relate  the  joyful  hopes, 

Which  new  inspire  his  breast,  to  life  restored. 

Meanwhile  apart,  unseen  by  mortal  sense, 

Obeisance  reverent,  as  is  their  wont, 

Complaisantly  th’  archangels  interchanged. 

When,  Abdiel  made  as  he  would  farther  go. 

To  whom,  quick  turning,  Joachim  thus  said, 

“Leave  us  not  so,  young  man,  tarry  awhile; 

Long  journey  now  o’ergone,  sore  needs  repose ; 

Stay  and  partake  with  us  such  fare  as  we 
May  have,  if  thy  acceptance  worthy  deem.” 

Seeming,  the  angel  acquiesced;  he  turn’d, 

And  enter’d  their  abode.  More  he  delay’d 
Not;  but,  gently  join’d  their  hands.  “Joachim,” 

He  said,  “thy  prayer  is  heard;  a daughter  thou 
Shalt  have,  who,  full  of  grace,  shall  firmly  stand, 

Where  Eve,  the  first  of  women  fail’d.  Mary, 

Her  name  shall  be,  exalted;  for  her  name 
Shall  glorious  be  in  heav’n  and  all  the  earth, 

Chief,  ’midst  ten  thousands,  loveliest  of  the  fair.” 

Anne,  incredulous,  revolved  his  words;  * 

But  Joachim  replied:  “Or  mockest  thou 
Thy  servant,  or  some  mystery  lies  hid 
Beneath  thy  words.  Deign  graciously  t’  explain; 

Else  verify  thy  speech.  Give  me  a sign.” 

“More  words  I may  not;”  Abdiel  return’d; 

Enough  for  thee  to  know,  if  thou  art  wise. 

The  sign  thou  askest  I may  give;  behold.” 

He  spake,  and  instant  vanish’d  from  their  sight. 

Celestial  odors  wide  diffused  the  place, 

Ambrosial  fragrance,  sweetest  of  perfumes, 

The  hyacinthine  atmosphere  of  heav’n; 

Through  which  the  angel  on  etherial  wing, 

Swift  took  his  heav’n  ward  way.  With  sacred  awe 
Inspired,  they  own  the  angel  of  the  Lord; 

Prostrate  towards  him  bow;  bow,  and  adore* 
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The  unseen  Power,  who  him  had  gracious  sent; 
Adore,  and  all  his  heav’nly  words  believe. 

Hail!  thou  auspicious  night,  on  which  is  hung 
Th’  eternal  destiny  of  erring  man ; 

May  I record  thy  august  rites  unblamed? 

Sacred  the  theme  I sing;  the  marriage  bed, 

Pure,  undefil’d.  Away,  away,  ye  prudes; 

Away  impure,  and  ye  profane;  no  place 
Is  here  for  you,  where  only  seraphs  tread, 

Where  saints  alone  repair.  His  loyal  spouse, 

Th’  illustrious  parent  of  th’  unsullied  Queen, 

Up  to  his  royal  couch,  Joachim  leads; 

As  when,  in  Eden’s  bloom,  Adam  first  led 
The  virgin  Eve  within  their  nuptial  bower, 

Fresh  from  the  hands  of  God,  sinless  and  pure. 

No  carnal  thought,  no  lustful  dalliance, 

Were  there  to  stain  the  purity,  intact, 

Of  whom  essential  Purity  ordain’d 
To  be  co-operators  in  his  work. 

Th’  archangel  closer  drew  his  armed  guards. 

Cohorts  of  cherubim,  innumerous, 

Whose  two  edged  swords  in  fiery  circles  blazed, 
Whilst  all  around,  horrent  with  spears  thick  strown. 
The  heav’nly  embassage  appear’d,  intent 
To  ward,  or  harm  or  thought  of  harm,  from  off 
The  chosen  pair;  or  sly  approach  forefend 
Of  spirits  malign,  roaming  th’  earth  around, 

Eager  for  prey.  Th’  Almighty’s  arm  above. 
Beneath,  encircled  them;  for  Deity 
A 'moment  left  his  throne  on  high,  to  breathe 
A spotless  soul  within  the  spotless  form 
Of  this,  the  new  created  Eve,  exempt 
From  stain,  from  sin  original  secur’d, 

Through  his  redeeming  blood,  shed  from  before 
The  deep  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid, 

And  to  her  free  applied;  more  rich  in  grace 
Than  he,  who,  Isr’el’s  woes  lamenting,  sang; 

Or  he,  who,  the  prophetic  choirs  among 
Stands  chief,  forerunner  of  the  Lord.  Fulgent 
In  graces  both,  but  less  than  she,  who  sin 
Ne’er  knew;  more  perfect  than  the  first  made  Eve, 
Brighter  than  seraphim,  or  aught  that  stands 
Before  the  heav’nly  throne,  as  well  becomes 
Who  the  Redeemer  worthy  was  to  bear. 

So  was  she  made  inviolate,  for  now 
Nature  no  longer  stays,  no  more  forestalls 
The  child  of  grace,  expected  long,  at  length 
Produced.  Transcendent,  happy  pair!  more  bless’d 
Than  our  first  sire.  0 seed  immaculate! 

0 sacred  womb!  with  sacred  increment 
Enlarged,  how  higher  than  the  heav’ns  your  name 
Is  raised;  how  wider  than  the  earth  is  spread 
Your  fame.  Nor  tongue  can  tell,  nor  ready  pen 
Portray,  the  measure  of  your  great  renown. 

Th’  arch  enemy  of  man  and  prince  of  air, 

High  on  his  hyperborean  throne  sat; 

By  sufferance  superior  erect, 

Where  sulph’rous  fires  dread  thunderbolts  concoct, 
Which,  cloth’d  with  vapours  from  th’  ocean  suck’d. 
O’er  land  and  sea  fly,  sweeping  down  amain, 

And  hurl  their  wrathful  terrors  where  they  list. 
Thus  high  he  built,  etherial,  from  what  time 
This  nether  sphere  ’neath  his  dominion  fell; 

A gorgeous  throne,  in  hues  chatoyant  dipp’d, 

Of  gold,  green,  blue,  purple  and  red;  adorn’d 
With  glitt’ring  columns,  pyramids  and  spires, 

’Midst  circling  domes  of  baleful  fires  imbow’d; 

The  scene  of  fierce  contentions,  horrid  sounds, 
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Armies  on  armies  rushing  oft,  so  they 
Of  Lapland  tell,  with  fiery  chariots  arm’d, 

Tormenting  all  the  air;  whilst  men  amaz’d, 

Fall  prostrate  on  the  grouud  and  deprecate 
..  The  god.  Him,  Odin,  Scandinavia  calls, 

And  worships  on  his  flecker’d  seat,  destin’d 
Ere  long  to  be  o’erthrown,  no  more  to  cheat 
Mankind  with  semblance  of  a regal  pow’r. 

Satan  his  true  name,  and  the  same  that  fell 
Like  lightning  from  the  heaVns,  to  deepest  hell 
Consign’d.  From  thence  escap’d,  awhile  unleash’d, 

He  now,  with  leer  malignant,  scans  the  earth, 

Intent  on  prey;  anon,  fierce  issuing  forth 
To  slay,  and  gorge  the  maw  insatiate, 

Of  his  incestuous  daughter  Sin,  and  Death, 

The  grimy  horror,  by  them  both  begot. 

Thus  watching,  he  beholds  disturb’d  the  air; 

Gleams  of  celestial  light,  as  meteors,  shot 

The  heav’ns  and  earth  between,  whilst  to  and  fro. 

Angelic  messengers  still  hastive  pass’d. 

Meanwhile  the  undulating  air  convey’d 
T’  his  sense  the  sound  of  sweetest  minstrelsy; 

Sweet  to  bless’d  ears,  but  hateful  to  th’  accurs’d; 
Hateful  to  him,  and  rous’d  his  dormant  ire. 

“Comrades,”  he  said,  “something,  which  our  estate 
Behooves  us  well  to  know,  transpires.  Perhaps 
Some  inroad  on  our  empire  here,  hard  reach’d, 

Though  after,  easy  got,  with  simple  trick 
Play’d  on  the  woman  Eve;  got  easy,  though 
With  many  a hard  fought  field  and  hideous  wound 
Retain’d.  Be ’t  so;  our  punisher  his  worst 
Hath  tried;  at  least,  what  more  he  can,  he  may; 

For,  though  his  thunderbolts  o’er  whelm’d  us 
In  the  skies,  ousting  us  of  birthright  there, 

With  this  his  power  ends;  as  for  the  rest, 

Do  what  he  lists,  he’s  worsted.  Made  he  not 
This  world,  to  re-supply  the  vacant  seats 
Our  legions  held  above?  How  much  of  it 
v Owns  his  allegiance?  ’Tis  worth  your  laughter — 

A little  strip  bord’ring  the  middle  sea; 

And  his  possessions  there,  one  while,  reduced 
To  fifties  in  a cave;  all  else  below 
Orbicular,  is  mine.  Nay,  once  to  sev’n 
Reduced ; save  whom,  enraged,  owning  defeat, 

He  swept  from  off  the  earth  the  entire  race, 

To  deatn  consign’d;  and  thus  secur’d  to  us 
Our  spoils,  and  filled,  not  his  empty  seats 
In  heav’n,  but  ours  in  hell,  whilst  we  at  ease, 
Expatiate  these  verdant  fields  and  plains, 

Fit  habitation  for  the  gods,  and  well 
Exchang’d  for  sulph’rous  fires;  where  too  I reign 
Earth’s  emperor  supreme;  nay,  more,  earth’s  god, 
Worshipp’d  with  sacred  rites,  with  sacrifice, 

Altars,  and  hecatombs,  temples  and  priests. 

What  can  he  more  receive?  What  more  can  have? 
This  my  revenge,  to  render  vain  his  plans, 

To  rival  his  renown,  undo  his  works, 

And  fierce  defiance  hurl  unto  his  face. 

But  now  it  seems,  some  new  emprise  assails; 

For  never,  since  the  cherubim  expell’d 
The  first  of  human  kind  from  Eden,  have 
Such  frequent  bands  from  upper,  visited 
This  nether  world.  Some  new  device,  I doubt, 

Which  calls  for  new  display,  in  me,  of  skill 
To  try  what  I single,  may  dare  ’gainst  him 
Triple.  Whate’er  it  be,  this  shall  he  learn, 

That  hell  full  as  exhaustless  is,  in  guile 
To  meet,  as  heav’n  in  pow’r  t’  assault  our  hold. 
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What  it  may  be,  the  task  is  mine  tf  explore, 

And  be  assur’d,  a full  account  I’ll  give." 

This  premis’d,  up  the  gashful  horror  sprang. 

Like  a tall  pyramid  of  fire,  belch’d  from 
The  entrails  of  Hawaiian  hills,  far  round 
Illumining  with  lurid  glare,  the  earth, 

Sea,  air  and  sky;  then,  like  a comet,  shot 
The  arctic  zone,  the  temp’rate  next,  and  from 
The  zenith  dropp’d,  in  Esdrela  imbosk’d. 

So  falls  th’  aerolite,  a blazing  brand 
Above,  below  unseen,  scarce  ever  found. 

The  monster  knew  his  way;  celestial  light 
Mantled  the  place.  Another  Eden ’t  seem’d, 

Fill’d  with  delights.  Th’  archangel  Gabriel 
He  saw,  with  all  his  flaming  hosts,  encamp’d 
Around  in  panoply  of  war;  and  saw — 

0,  hateful  sight! — the  new  created  Eve, 

That  primal  Frond  from  whence  was  fresh  derived 
The  Rod  divine,  destin’d  to  crush  his  head. 

“This,  then,  is  that  upstart,”  he  mused,  “promised 
So  long,  now  come  to  conquer  me.  How,  is 
Hot  said;  like  to  the  rest,  I trow,  tickled 
With  straws,  or  with  some  bauble  bought.  Vain  ev’r. 
Oft  most,  when  best.  And  thinks  my  enemy 
Thus  to  repair  his  loss?  With  feeble  flesh. 

Anew  to  tempt  my  sport,  not  prowess,  who 
Stood  in  bold  array,  unconquer’d,  before 
The  mightiest  he  could  send?  He  but  derides 
The  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  moves  our  mirth; 
Albeit  our  spite  not  less  revengeful  burns. 

But  I at  once  essay  this  new  device, 

And  doubt  not,  as  of  all  the  rest,  to  taint.” 

So  mused  th  ’ arch-fiend,  and  straightway  cast  about* 
With  what  disguise  to  cloak  his  bad  intent; 

Nor  long  stood  at  default,  perite  in  wiles. 

The  sun  still  linger’d  in  the  ev’ning  sky, 

And  with  refulgent  light  bath’d  Naz’reth’s  cot. 

Into  his  cadent  beams,  a mimic  ray, 

Fraudful  the  devil  leap’d,  expert,  and  sheer 
Elanced  within  the  consecrated  fold. 

Tartarean  fumes  evolved,  the  fiend  betray’d. 

Nor  respite  gave  him  to  perfect  his  fraud. 

That  moment  sank  the  sun  beneath  the  hills. 

And  the  deceit,  a fragmentary  ray, 

Dissever’d  stood;  which,  touch’d  by  Gabriel’s  sword. 
Pure  alkahest,  straight  to  his  hideous  shape 
Restored.  Ten  thousand  flaming  darts,  instant 
Transfix’d  him  where  he  stood.  With  rage  and  pain* 
Precipitate  he  fled,  nor  ceas’d,  until 
Within  the  Lybian  desert  he  lay  hid. 

THE  EXD  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK. 
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Continued  from  page  365. 

* Chapter  VII. — The  Flight. 

God,  to  try  his  chosen  ones,  frequently  covers  with  a dark  cloud  the  rays  of 
his  mercy.  He  hides  himself  from  our  eyes,  then  we  despair,  and  give  up  all 
as  lost ; but  God  is  never  nearer  than  at  the  moment  when  our  hopes  fade  away. 
He  wishes  to  convince  us  that  all  aid  must  come  from  him,  and  that  it  is  in 
vain  we  trouble  ourselves;  we  can  never  succeed  unless  his  protecting  arm 
seconds  our  efforts. 

This  Isabella  had  to  learn  by  experience.  It  was  a gloomy  night,  the  wind 
blew  violently,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  when  her  attentive  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps.  Had  an  angel  appeared  to  her,  his  presence  could 
not  have  caused  her  greater  joy  than  did  the  appearance  of  the  brave  sailor. 
He  attached  a letter  to  the  end  of  a long  stick  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
raised  it  to  the  captive  and  disappeared.  She  opened  and  read  : 

“ After  making  all  necessary  inquiries  respecting  your  grandfather,  I come  to 
tell  you  that  to-morrow  evening  at  this  hour,  the  good  old  man  will  be  at  the 
port  of  Algiers,  where  a vessel  is  waiting  to  receive  him.  You,  too,  are  ex- 
pected, dear  girl : I cannot  now  enter  into  a detail  of  all  I have  done  to  free  you. 
You  shall  know  all — prepare  yourself  for  flight.  Be  ready  at  your  window. 
Probably  I shall  not  be  here  before  midnight.  I will  reach  you  a rope,  which 
you  must  fasten  to  your  window,  and  by  which  you  must  descend.  Immedi- 
ately on  your  arrival,  the  vessel  will  set  sail.  Cheer  up,  the  hour  of  your  de- 
liverance is  at  hand.  Don  Gabriel  Mendez.” 

Isabella  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes.  She  read  the  letter  over  and  over 
again,  and  wet  it  with  tears  of  joy.  Oh ! how  she  accused  herself  for  having 
a moment  suspected  the  brave  officer,  who  had  done  everything  which  the  most 
ardent  .charity  could  suggest,  to  deliver  her.  Streams  of  tears  flowed  down  her 
cheeks — she  endeavored  to  rest — but  sleep  fled  from  her  eyes — so  great  was  her 
emotion. 

The  light  had  no  sooner  appeared  than  Isabella  rose  from  her  bed,  and  on 
bended  knee  thanked  God  for  causing  the  day  of  deliverance  to  shine  upon  her, 
and  conjured  Him  to  bless  an  enterprise  which  would  restore  her  to  her  grand- 
father. But  the  recollection  of  her  good  parents,  whose  fate  was  still  unknown 
to  her,  gave  a cruel  check  to  this  joy.  Oh!  could  she  unite  in  the  same  joy 
those  beings,  her  heart  cherished  so  fondly ! that  tender  father,  that  amiable 
mother — but  a dark  mystery  enveloped  their  destiny ; she  could  not  believe  that 
they  were  dead,  and  still  she  was  not  sure  they  were  living. 

That  was  a dreary  day  for  Isabella.  She  longed  for  the  night  that  she  might 
fly  to  the  arms  of  her  grandfather,  and  learn  what  had  befallen  her  parents. 
The  sun  went  down— Isabella,  eager  with  hope,  again  commended  the  enter- 
prise to  God,  and  stood  by  the  window.  Hour  after  hour  passed  away ; and 
no  officer  appeared.  This  delay  awakened  her  fears.  Had  some  unforeseen 
obstacles  defeated  the  project  and  prevented  him  from  executing  his  plan  7 She 
trembled  between  hope  and  fear,  when  two  men  appeared  at  the  corner  of  the 
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street,  and  approached  the  house  she  lived  in ; she  looked,  listened  and  recog- 
nized the  voice  of  her  deliverer.  He  had  laid  aside  his  uniform,  and  disguised 
himself  with  a large  cloak,  under  which  he  carried  the  rope.  He  threw  it  into 
the  air  without  loss  of  time ; Isabella  caught  it  with  a dexterous  hand,  fastened 
it  to  the  window,  and  glided  down.  She  is  in  the  street — one  of  her  deliverers 
threw  a mantle  over  her,  and  with  a light  step  she  descended  the  declivity 
which  leads  to  the  port.  There  a vessel  was  waiting.  Isabella  expressed  her 
gratitude  to  the  generous  sailor.  She  would  have  wished  to  reward  him ; but 
what  had  she  to  offer  ? She  had  been  stripped  of  all  she  possessed,  and  had  not 
carried  away  any  of  the  magnificent  presents  of  Omar,  not  wishing  to  preserve 
any  other  memorial  of  that  wretched  man  but  the  sufferings  he  had  caused  her. 
She  inquired  after  her  grandfather — but  the  officer  smiled  without  making  any 
reply.  But  she  knew  enough,  however,  to  make  her  happy.  She  entered  the 
galley  and  found — father — mother — grandfather. 

I will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  joy  of  this  meeting.  It  was  a happiness 
which  we  may  imagine,  but  not  express.  Let  then  the  tears  of  tenderness  flow 
on ; nor  dwell  we  on  the  transports  which  attend  the  meeting  of  friends  who 
had  never  expected  to  see  each  other  again ; let  us  listen  to  the  merchant,  as  he 
relates  the  history  of  the  sufferings  he  had  undergone  since  his  separation  from 
his  daughter. 

“ I received  several  wounds  from  the  Arabs,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  body  of 
my  poor  wife,  who  was  suffering  severely  from  the  ill-usage  of  the  Arabs.  I 
don’t  know  how  long  I remained  in  this  state,  but  when  I returned  to  myself— 
thanks  to  the  care  of  Teresa — I inquired  after  you,  my  daughter,  but  you  were 
missing,  and  we  could  not  guess  where  you  had  gone.  Teresa  filled  the  air 
with  her  shrieks,  as  she  ran  over  the  hill  of  sycamores  in  search  of  her  daugh- 
ter, but  all  was  useless ; and  convinced  that  you  had  been  taken  away  by  the 
Arabs,  we  resigned  ourselves  to  the  sad  fate  of  being  separated  from  you.  The 
thought  that  I should  never  more  see  my  child,  caused  me  so  much  anguish, 
that  I would  willingly  have  preferred  death  to  such  a misfortune. 

“ I was  very  weak,  owing  to  the  great  loss  of  blood.  Teresa  bandaged  my 
wounds,  and  as  the  night  covered  us  with  its  protecting  shadows,  we  resolved 
to  retrace  our  steps  and  return  to  the  old  marabout,  who  had  received  us  the 
evening  before  with  such  hospitality.  We  took  advantage  of  the  cool  night  air, 
and  I dragged  myself  with  difficulty  along  the  shore  of  that  sea  which,  in  the 
morning,  I had  contemplated  with  so  much  pleasure.  God  gave  me  strength 
and  supported  me  during  the  painful  journey.  Oh!  what  would  I not  have 
not  given  for  a cup  of  water  to  quench  my  thirst ! But  that  pleasure  was  denied 
me.  In  those  sad  moments,  I did  not  know  whether  my  life  could  be  preserv- 
ed, and  instead  of  testifying  my  gratitude  to  God,  I began  to  repine.  Such  is 
man ! He  soon  forgets  the  favors  he  has  received,  only  to  remember  his  mis- 
fortunes, without  thinking  that  virtue  is  purified  by  afflictions.  > 

“ Leaning  on  my  wife’s  arm,  I journied  slowly  towards  the  little  temple  of 
Mahomet.  Twenty  times  I was  obliged  to  stop,  and  each  time  I thought  it 
would  be  impossible  to  go  farther.  After  many  efforts,  we  arrived  by  day-break 
at  the  little  wood.  Teresa  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  marabout’s  house.  His 
negro  slave  appeared.  When  he  saw  us  covered  with  blood,  he  could  hardly 
believe  his  eyes,  and  went  to  inform  his  master,  who  received  us  with  the  most 
touching  charity. 
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“ As  I related  the  history  of  our  misfortune,  the  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks 
and  upon  the  white  beard  of  the  venerable  priest.  He  examined  my  wounds, 
which  were  happily  not  mortal.  His  negro  slave  brought  a box  of  ointments, 
which  the  old  man  applied  to  my  wounds,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  would 
cure  me  in  a short  time. 

A father  could  not  display  more  tenderness  for  a son,  than  that  which  the 
old  man  showed  me.  Frequently  he  passed  hours  by  my  bed-side,  cheered  me 
with  his  words  of  consolation,  and  it  is  owing  no  less  to  his  generous  care,  than 
to  his  knowledge  of  medicine,  that  I owe  the  happiness  of  having  recovered  my 
health  so  soon.  And  why  should  one  thought  of  sadness  break  in  upon  the 
sweet  feelings  of  gratitude  ? How  is  it,  that  with  so  good  a heart,  the  old  man 
has  not  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith — but  still  wanders  in  the 
dark  paths  of  error  ? 

“ When  my  health  was  restored,  I did  all  in  my  power  to  learn  what  had  be- 
come of  my  daughter.  The  marabout  assisted  me  to  fulfil  this  duty  of  paternal 
affection. 

“ Three  weeks  passed  away  and  brought  no  news  of  Isabella.  At  last  we 
were  informed  that  she  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Omar. 

“ The  marabout,  on  hearing  this,  grew  pale.  f 1 fear,’  said  he,  f you  have 
for  ever  lost  your  daughter,  for  Omar  is  not  the  man  to  restore  her ; were  you 
to  place  all  the  gold  of  the  universe  at  his  feet,  he  Would  turn  away  in  scorn. 
His  is  a heart  of  iron.  Inflexible,  and  not  to  be  thwarted  in  his  will,  he  is  the 
basest  of  men  when  his  passions  are  to  be  satisfied.  Then  he  cares  for  nothing ; 
he  has  a thousand  means  of  corruption  at  his  disposal,  and  almost  always  em- 
ploys them  with  success.  But  let  us  not  despair.  I know  that  Omar  fears  me; 
I will  speak  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  religion  of  the  great  prophet,  perhaps  he 
may  be  diverted  from  his  purpose.  I will  write  to-morrow,  and  threaten  him 
with  the  anger  of  God.’ 

“ The  marabout  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  addressed  to  Omar  a letter, 
full  of  respect,  but  very  severe,  expressing  his  astonishment  that  he,  who  had 
to  reproach  himself  for  so  many  abominations,  could  dare  to  add  incessantly 
new  crimes  to  those  he  had  already  committed.  He  remonstrated  with  him  on 
his  disgraceful  treatment  of  an  unprotected  girl,  whose  innocence  and  candor 
should  have  moved  him  to  compassion;  and  concluded  by  threatening  him 
with  the  divine  vengeance. 

“ To  this  letter  no  answer  was  returned,  and  we  heard  eight  days  after,  that 
Omar  had  fled  with  my  daughter — no  one  knew  whither.  Judge  of  my  situa- 
tion ! I must  confess,  to  my  shame,  that  I became  furious,  that  I roared  like  a 
lion,  and  cursed  the  monster  who  thus  insulted  the  holiest  feelings  of  a father. 
I made  inquiries  to  learn  where  Omar  concealed  his  victim,  and  was  in  great 
alarm  for  Isabella ; for  though  I knew  her  virtue,  I was  still  in  fear.?’ 

“ Fear  not,  ” said  Isabella,  as  she  interrupted  her  father,  “ your  daughter  is 
pure ; God  has  protected,  and  has  not  allowed  her  to  make  shipwreck  of  her 
virtue.” 

“ Thanks  be  to  Him,  ” rejoined  the  father,  “ I have  no  new  calamity  to  de- 
plore.” 

“ At  the  same  time  I was  diligent  in  my  inquiries  after  my  father.  I learned 
that  he  was  employed  in  the*  garden  of  Omar.  I wished  to  deliver  him,  but  did 
not  know  how  to  set  about  it.  More  than  once,  in  a moment  of  despair,  I re- 
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solved  to  return  to  Spain,  but  an  inward  voice  always  kept  me  back.  The  old 
marabout  too  pressed  me  to  stay  longer,  saying  that  in  a country  like  that,  we 
might  always  expect  changes,  which  no  human  wisdom  could  foresee.  I de- 
termined to  follow  his  advice,  and  watch  the  course  of  events,  and  quartered 
myself  on  the  hospitality  of  the  marabout. 

“ The  Mahometan  priest  learned  many  particulars  from  persons  who  came 
to  see  him.  Among  others,  that  a young  Spanish  lady  was  frequently  seen  at 
a window  of  Omar’s  house  at  Algiers.  Her  I took  for  my  daughter.  I learned 
at  the  same  time,  that  a Spanish  brig  had  arrived  in  the  port  of  Algiers,  and 
that  she  would  return  after  an  exchange  of  merchandise.  On  the  vessel  there 
were  several  Spanish  officers,  who  had  come  on  a secret  mission  to  survey  the 
African  coast,  and  to  examine  in  the  state  of  Algiers.  God  permitted  one  of 
these — the  brave  Don  Gabriel  Mendez — to  discover  my  daughter.  The  letter 
he  received  from  you,  Isabella,  enabled  us  to  free  you  and  your  grandfather. 

“ But  still  the  marabout  has  powerfully  contributed  to  the  victory  we  have 
gained  over  the  tyranny  of  Omar;  it  is  to  him  we  owe  the  idea  of  scaling  the 
wall  of  the  garden  in  which  my  father  toiled. 

“ And  here  we  are,  met  once  more,  to  return  together  to  our  native  land. 
What  gratitude  do  we  owe  to  God  for  such  visible  protection  and  divine  bless- 
ings!” 

These  words  were  received  with  loud  acclamation  by  all  who  sat  at  table. 
The  captain  of  the  vessel  proposed  a toast  to  the  prosperity  of  a family  which 
was  again  united  almost  miraculously. 

“ 1 too,  ” said  the  officer,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  Isabella’s  deliver- 
ance, “ have  a particular  toast  to  propose — health  to  her,  whom  I had  the  hap- 
piness of  freeing  from  slavery ; for  it  is  owing  to  her  fortitude  and  constancy 
rthat  we  have  been  able  to  break  the  fetters  of  the  whole  family.  For  had  she 
yielded  to  the  tyrant’s  impious  desires,  her  father  would  have  seen  her  no  more, 
;nor  would  her  grandfather  have  been  restored  to  liberty.  4 Long  live  the  Hero- 
ine of  Algiers.*” 

This  toast  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  which  it  were  difficult  to  de- 
scribe ; it  was  repeated  by  a hundred  voices,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  seemed 
to  murmur,  Long  live  the  Heroine  of  Algiers.” 

Chapter  VIII. — The  Pursuit . 

While  joy  reigned  on  the  vessel,  which  ,was  carried  gaily  on  full  sail 
through  the  Mediterranean,  the  demon  shook  the  torch  of  'discord  and  fury  in 
Omar’s  house  at  Algiers.  When  the  old  woman  came  in  the  morning  to  the 
apartment  of  Isabella,  to  her  great  astonishment  she  found  her  missing,  and  all 
the  jewels  which  Omar  had  presented  to  her  lying  on  the  table.  Her  loud 
shrieks  drew  a crowd  of  servants  around  her.  They  ran  over  the  house  in 
search  of  the  young  Christian,  but  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  slaves  accused  each  other  of  negligence — but,  through  fear  of  Omar,  no 
one  dared  to  communicate  the  fatal  news.  At  last  an  old  slave,  who  had  never 
been  in  the  service  of  Isabella,  and  who  was  on  that  account  less  exposed  to  the 
tyrant’s  wrath,  entered  his  room  and  told  him  what  had  happened. 

The  lion,  wounded  by  the  arrow  of  the  Numidian  hunter,  could  not  howl 
spore  frightfully  than  did  Omar  at  that  moment.  He  rose,  like  a tiger  thirsting 
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for  blood,  rushed  to  the  young  lady’s  room,  and  found  the  rope  fastened  to  the 
window.  He  immediately  saw  that  his  victim  had  profited  by  the  darkness  of 
the  night  to  make  her  escape. 

Without  loss  of  time  he  dispatched  some  confidents  through  the  town  to  dis- 
cover where  the  young  Spanish  lady  was  concealed,  but  learned  that  a vessel 
had  left  port  that  night,  and  that  Isabella  and  several  other  Europeans  were  on 
board. 

That  sufficed.  He  issued  his  orders,  hired  a brig  which  was  ready  to  sail, 
sent  on  board  an  immense  sum  of  money,  and,  followed  by  his  most  trusty  at- 
tendants, embarked  to  give  chase  to  the  fugitive  Christian.  “ Isabella  comes 
from  Barcelona, 99  said  he,  “ and  is  now  sailing  thither. 99  And  for  Barcelona 
they  too  steered. 

This  mistake  gave  the  Spanish  sailors  time  to  discharge  a great  part  of  their 
cargo  at  the  Balearie  islands,  and  to  take  on  board  some  companies  of  soldiers 
who  had  to  return  to  Spain. 

The  Algerian  brig  cruised  for  some  days  before  the  Roads  of  Barcelona — but 
the  vessel  which  he  wished  to  meet  hove  not  in  sight — a circumstance  which 
persuaded  Omar  that  it  had  entered  port  before  his  arrival.  He  was  abandon- 
ing the  hope  of  measuring  his  strength  with  the  Spaniards,  when  one  of  the 
watch  descried  a sail  approaching  in  the  direction  of  the  Balearie  islands.  The 
pirates  prepared  for  action,  and  made  all  sail  to  meet  the  Spanish  brig.  They 
soon  recognized  it  as  the  one  which  had  left  Algiers  during  the  night  of  escape, 
and  on  which  Isabella  had  embarked. 

Omar  exulted  with  joy.  Already  he  flattered  his  hard  heart,  that  his  victim 
was  once  morp  within  his  grasp ; he  saw  her  trembling  at  his  feet  and  praying 
for  life ; already  he  seemed  to  quench  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  which  preyed 
upon  his  guilty  soul.  The  signal  is  given,  the  cannons  roar,  the  balls  hiss,  the 
vessels  struck  each  other,  and  the  corsairs,  elated  with  their  first  success,  raised 
the  shout  of  victory.  But  the  scene  soon  changed.  The  Spaniards,  to  allure 
their  adversaries,  pretended  to  oppose  a feeble  resistance,  when  the  soldiers, 
whom  the  Algeriafis  did  not  know  to  be  on  board,  sprung  upon  deck — a terri- 
ble fire  of  musquetry  ensues ; the  Corsairs  discover  too  late  that  they  had  to 
deal  with  superior  forces;  their  ranks  were  thinned,  their  commander  stretched 
lifeless ; Omar  himself,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  action,  was  wounded ; disor- 
der spread  among  them,  and  they  were  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
lower  their  proud  brows  before  the  valiant  Spaniards. 

The  Algerian  vessel  was  boarded  and  declared  lawful  prize ; the  flag  of  the 
pirates  was  struck,  all  the  crew  were  declared  prisoners,  and  those  who  had  not 
been  wounded  during  the  action  were  shut  up  in  the  hold.  Meanwhile,  Isabel- 
la, her  mother,  and  several  other  ladies,  kept  close  in  their  cabin,  waiting  for 
the  issue  of  the  action,  and  praying  God  to  crown  with  victory  the  arms  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  Suddenly  the  firing  ceased,  and  shouts  of  joy  succeeded 
the  tumult  of  battle.  The  merchant  went  down  into  the  cabin  and  announced 
the  gladdening  news.  He  little  thought  that  the  pitiless  wretch  who  had  per- 
secuted his  daughter  was  among  the  wounded ; for  in  the  heat  of  the  action  no 
one  had  recognized  Omar. 
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Chapter  IX. — A Chrwtian’s  Revenge . - 

/ 

Some  hours  after,  crowds  of  the  citizens  flocked  to  the  quay  of  Barcelona,  to 
witness  the  entry  of  a vessel  which  dragged  after  her  a dismasted  Algerian  brig. 
Repeated  acclamations  greeted  their  approach.  The  passengers  landed  amid 
the  congratulations  of  their  friends,  who  had  hastened  to  the  quay  as  the  report 
of  their  arrival  spread — the  prisoners  too  were  disembarked. 

The  merchant,  accompanied  by  his  father,  Teresa  and  Isabella,  were  going 
home,  when  his  daughter  uttered  a scream  of  terror.  As  she  was  returning  to 
express  her  gratitude  to  the  captain  who  had  delivered  her,  she  recognized 
Omar,  who  had  been  carried  to  land. 

“ Father,  ” she  exclaimed,  “ there  he  is,  he  who  has  caused  me  so  much 
misery !” 

The  merchant  turned  towards  him.  “ Heavens!  ” said  lie,  “how  this?  this 
wounded  man  is  Omar?” 

“Yes,  yes  it  is  he,”  said  Isabella;  “but  how  pale!  how  he  seems  to  be 
suffering,  perhaps  he  is  wounded !” 

The  merchant  went  back,  two  sailors  were  supporting  the  unfortunate  man. 
“ Is  it  true  that  you  are  Omar?  ” said  he. 

Omar  dared  not  answer ; .he  expected  to  be  overwhelmed  with  insults,  be- 
cause he  had  seen  Isabella  speak  to  the  man  who  was  questioning  him.  The 
merchant,  who  remarked  his  embarassment,  endeavored  to  console  him,  and 
went  to  find  the  captain,  to  whom  he  said — “ Captain,  among  the  wounded 
you  have  brought  ashore  is  the  persecutor  of  my  daughter — the  infamous 
Omar.  I beg  you  will  do  me  the  favor  of  causing  him  to  be  taken  to  my  house. 
If  you  require  a ransom,  I will  willingly  pay  it.  I wish  to  show  this  barbarian, 
how  Christians  are  revenged  on  their  enemies.” 

“ Omar  is  yours,  ” said  the  captain ; “ but  I suppose  you  will  treat  him  well. 
This  revenge  is  allowable,  and  I approve  of  the  course  you  intend  to  pursue — as 
to  the  ransom,  that  is  a matter  of  no  importance;  we  are  not  Arabs!” 

Pleased  with  his  answer,  the  merchant  ordered  a litter  to  be  brought,  and 
Omar  carried  to  his  house.  There  he  was  attended  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
visited  by  the  first  physicians  of  the  town.  Isabella  and  her  mother  sometimes 
went  to  see  him.  Every  word  which  she  addressed  to  him,  seemed  a dagger 
to  his  proud  and  haughty  heart.  He  was  humbled  exceedingly  at  the  sight  of 
their  noble  revenge,  and  could  not  conceive,  how  the  Christians  possessed  the 
strength  of  mind  to  rise  above  themselves,  and  pardon  with  such  cheerfulness 
the  most  unjust  treatment. 

The  merchant  one  day  took  Omar  into  the  garden  to  enjoy  the  fresh  breeze 
of  spring.  Teresa  and  her  daughter  soon  joined  them.  When  Omar  saw  Isa- 
bella, a thousand  torturing  thoughts  rushed  upon  his  memory  and  he  burst  into 
tears. 

“ Excellent  Isabella,  ” said  he,  “ will  you  ever  be  able  to  pardon  the  wrongs 
l have  done  you?  Alas!  ” he  added  with  a deep  sigh,  “ I blush  when  I reflect 
on  my  conduct  towards  you.  You  foretold  what  has  happened,  and  I shall 
never  forget  what  you  said  to  me  with  so  much  earnestness,  ‘ that  my  hour 
was  marked,  and  that  vengeance  would  come  upon  me;*  yes,  I acknowledge 
that  God  has  punished  me,  and  nothing  can  be  more  terrible  to  me,  than  the 
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thought  that  I perhaps  owe  my  life  to  her  whom  I wished  to  outrage.  Who 
could  have  believed  a few  months  since,  that  the  powerful  Omar  would  be  one 
day  forced  to  accept  on  a foreign  land,  hospitality  in  the  house  of  one,  whose 
daughter  he  had  kept  in  captivity!  Oh!  the  irresistible  power  of  God!” 

“ Yes, ” answered  the  merchant,  “ God  is  great,  and  displays  his  omnipo- 
tence in  a most  striking  manner,  when  he  humbles  him  to  the  dust  who  pre- 
sumes to  despise  the  laws  which  He  has  written  on  the  hearts  of  men.  You 
see,  my  lord,  that  grandeur  and  riches  are  nothing,  when  not  supported  by  vir- 
tue.— You  have  enjoyed  all  that  man  can  wish  for  on  earth;  but  you  have  not 
known  how  to  moderate  your  desires.  The  Omnipotent  has  allowed  you  to 
wonder  for  a time  at  the  mercy  of  your  passions ; He  then  struck  you  in  His 
anger  and  sent  adversity  upon  you.  Never,  my  friend,  forget  this  lesson,  and  if 
you  ever  return  to  your  native  land,  be  more  humble  and  moderate,  and  re- 
member that  those  whom  you  treat  as  slaves  are  your  brothers.  You  will  have 
learned  from  the  action  which  threw  you  into  our  power,  the  miseries  of  sla- 
very in  their  most  hideous  aspect ; and,  thanks  to  the  mercies  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, you  shall  never  be  molested.  You  are  free,  and  as  soon  as  your  health 
will  permit  shall  return  to  Algiers. 

Omar  was  speechless  with  joy  and  admiration.  “ And  what  ransom,  ” asked 
he,  “ do  you  exact  for  my  liberty  ?” 

“ None.” 

“ Impossible!  You  send  me  back  without  ransom?” 

“ Yes,  we  do  not  traffic  in  a brother’s  flesh.” 

“ Oh ! this  is  too  much  generosity ! Fix  the  sum,  and  I swear  by  the  great 
prophet  it  shall  be  paid.” 

v “ I have  already  said  you  are  free;  you  shall  return  without  ransom.” 

With  tears  in  his  eyes,  Omar  kissed  the  merchant’s  hand  and  said : 

“ Your  promise  and  the  generosity  you  have  shown  me,  will  hasten  my  cure 
more  than  all  the  medicines  in  the  world.  Upon  your  word  I shall  return  to 
Africa,  to  publish  'what  I have  seen  in  Spain.  Be  assured  that  I shall  exert  all 
my  influence,  to  induce  my  countrymen  to  respect  in  future  the  Spanish  vessels. 
As  for  myself,  I shall  set  free  all  my  Christian  slaves  on  my  return,  and  promise 
most  solemnly  to  purchase  no  more.  But  you  will  permit  me  to  send  a neck- 
lace to  Isabella,  for  the  day  of  her  marriage.” 

A month  after  this  interview,  Omar  returned  to  Africa,  corrected  and  repent- 
ant, and  ready  to  publish  in  his  native  land  the  generous  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived in  Spain. 

The  heroic  conduct  of  Isabella  in  the  midst  of  Arabs,  was  no  sooner  known 
at  Barcelona,  than  it  became  the  theme  of  universal  praise;  mothers  proposed 
her  as  a model  to  their  daughters,  and  she  was  called  throughout  the  town, 
“The  Heroine  of  Algiers.” 

She  received  on  this  occasion  the  congratulations  of  all  acquainted  with  her 
family ; all  took  delight  in  publishing  her  fortitude,  her  constancy,  and  inviola- 
ble attachment  to  virtue  and  the  Catholic  faith.  As  to  herself,  she  ever  remained 
the  same — modest,  pious,  obedient  to  her  parents,  and  virtuous  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  happiness,  as  she  had  been  in  the  day  of  adversity.  A few  months  af- 
ter, an  African  vessel  moored  in  the  port  of  Barcelona.  She  had  on  board  more 
than  a hundred  unfortunate  Christians,  some  of  whom  had  groaned  in  slavery 
many  long  years,  whom  Omar  in  his  gratitude  had  set  free.  She  brought  too,  a 
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rich  casket  addressed  to  the  merchant,  with  presents  that  would  have  done  honor 
to  a prince.  Most  of  them  were  intended  for  Isabella,  and  it  was  to  recall 
to  her  without  ceasing  the  remembrance  of  her  virtues,  that  Omar  sent  with 
these  handsome  gifts  a most  affecting  letter. 

From  that  moment  he  changed  his  conduct,  and  it  was  to  the  virtue  of  a 
young  lady,  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  happiness,  and  more  than  a hundred 
slaves  for  their  liberty.  • 

Don  Gabriel  Mendez  asked  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Isabella,  and  the  young 
“ Heroine  of  Algiers  ” came  to  the  feet  of  the  Queen  of  Virgins,  to  unite  her 
lot  with  that  of  her  deliverer.  She  was  arrayed  in  the  rich  necklace  of  diamonds 
which  Omar  had  presented  her.  After  the  ceremony,  she  stripped  herself  of  the 
ornament,  and  placed  it  at  the  feet  of  Mary,  expressing  her  desire  that  it  should 
be  sold  by  the  “ Fathers  of  Mercy,”  in  whose  chapel  she  was  married,  and  the 
price  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  poor  captives. 

The  days  of  Isabella  passed  without  a cloud,  and  for  many  years  more  her 
grandfather  had  the  joy  of  seeing  her  a happy  wife,  a happy  mother,  fulfilling 
all  the  duties  which  this  double  title  imposes.  He  was  proud  of  his  grandchild, 
and  to  the  hour  of  his  calm  passage  hence,  he  had  no  voice  but  to  bless  God, 
and  recount  her  virtues  and  constancy,  whom  he  was  proud  to  call  the  glory  of 
Barcelona,  “The  Heroine  of  Algiers.” 


EVENING  HOURS. 

The  human  heart  has  hidden  treasures 
In  secret  kept,  in  silence  sealed; 

The  thoughts,  the  hopes,  the  dreams,  the  pleasures, 
Whose  charms  were  broken  if  revealed. 

And  days  may  pass  in  dull  confusion, 

And  nights  in  noisy  routs  may  fly, 

While,  lost  in  fame’s  or  wealth’s  illusion, 

The  memory  of  the  past  may  die. 

But  there  are  hours  of  lonely  musing, 

Such  as  in  evening  silence  come, 

When  soft  as  birds  their  pinions  closing, 

The  heart’s  best  feelings  gather  home. 

Then,  in  our  souls  there  seems  to  languish 
A tender  grief  that  is  not  woe; 

And  thoughts  that  once  wrung  groans  of  anguish, 

Now  cause  some  milder  tears  to  flow. 

And  feelings  once  as  strong  as  passions, 

Float  softly  back— a faded  dream ; 

Our  own  sharp  griefs  and  wild  sensations, 

The  taste  of  other’s  sufferings  seem; 

O!  when  the  heart  is  freshly  bleeding, 

How  it  tongs  for  that  time  to  be, 

When,  through  the  mist  of  years  receding, 

Its  woe  but  live  in  reverie.  ohjalottb  bromts. 
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(From  the  French  of  Viscount  Walsh.) 

No.  VIII. — The  Assumption.  (August  15th.) 

When  recalling  the  festivals  of  the  martyrs,  we  had  to  speak  of  blood,  dun- 
geons, tortures,  jailers  and  executioners;  but  now  we  must  seek  for  soft  and 
harmonious  words  and  attempt  to  portray  graceful  images,  for  the  Lily  is  about 
to  be  removed  from  amidst  the  thorns — the  mystical  Rose , quitting  the  earth  for 
ever,  is  about  to  bloom  for  all  eternity  in  heaven.  Behold ! The  angels  and  the 
archangels  are  descending  to  meet  their  Q,ueen,  the  patriarchs  are  awaiting  her 
arrival  among  the  golden  clouds ; it  is  a daughter  of  kings,  a daughter  of  David, 
that  ascends  to  her  heavenly  home. 

To  her  who  was  so  humble,  what  a glory  is  reserved ! God  the  Father  awaits 
her  as  his  daughter ; God  the  Son,  as  his  mother ; God  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  his 
spouse. 

The  saints  in  heaven  rejoice.  The  saints  on  earth  weep.  The  mother  of 
the  conqueror  of  death  has  died  ; the  sweet  light  that  had  shed  such  holy  in- 
fluences upon  them  is  extinguished  forever. 

Since  the  death  of  Christ,  Mary,  notwithstanding  her  love  of  retirement,  had 
been  surrounded  by  the  respect  and  homage  of  the  apostles  and  disciples;  and 
those  who  suffered,  and  those  who  died  confessing  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  felt 
and  acknowledged  the  deepest  veneration  for  his  mother.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise ; and  to  the  Virgin,  who  had  had  her  soul  pierced  with  the  sword  of  grief, 
it  was  an  exceedingly  great  consolation  to  see  the  salvation  of  the  world  the 
consequence  of  the  death  of  her  divine  Son.  That  death  so  cruel,  so  bloody, 
those  agonies  on  the  cross,  now  no  longer  presented  themselves  to  her  mind  to 
torture  her — oh,  no,  the  Garden  of  Olives  compensated  for  Calvary,  and  if  on 
the  mountain  of  punishment  some  bloody  marks  could  still  be  seen,  on  the  top 
of  Mount  Olivet  were  deeply  engraved  the  indelible  proofs  of  the  ascension. 

The  Son  of  Mary,  having  returned  to  the  glory  of  his  celestial  kingdom,  could 
not  leave  his  mother  long  in  this  vale  of  tears.  Triumphant  kings  hasten  to 
recall  their  friends  from  exile;  so  it  is  thought  that  the  death  of  the  Virgin  took 
place  not  long  after  that  of  her  Son. 

Some  believe  that  it  was  at  Ephesus  Mary  died ; but  nothing  is  certain  on 
this  point,  and  indeed  the  Holy  Evangelists  give  no  particulars  regarding  either 
her  birth,  life,  or  death.  It  might  be  said  that  God  surrounded  with  clouds  this 
flower  of  humility,  as  he  covers  with  a vapory  mist  the  plant  which  cannot 
bear  the  sun.  All  we  learn  from  the  gospel  is,  that,  when  terror  dispersed  the 
disciples  and  the  apostles,  when  Christ  felt  the  desertion  of  his  friends  as  an 
additional  pang  to  his  many  torments,  his  mother  did  not  fly,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, displayed  more  courage  and  energy  than  all  those  men  who  a few  days 
before  the  proof  had  been  so  prodigal  of  protestations  of  love  and  devotion. 
They  took  flight  and  concealed  themselves;  she  followed  her  Son,  step  by  step, 
along  the  dolorous  way,  and  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  until  all  was  con- 
summated. 

I said  the  Evangelists  gave  no  particulars  regarding  the  life  of  Mary ; I was 
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wrong : the  Gospel  shows  us  the  Virgin  humble  and  pious,  and  the  Mother 
bold  and  unblenching.  There  can  be  no  higher  praise. 

One  disciple,  recovering  from  his  terror,  also  came  to  see  his  master  die.  John 
had  slept  on  Jesus’  bosom  ; the  least  he  could  do  was  to  follow  his  cross.  But 
he  was  not  the  first;  maternal  love  had  outstripped  friendship  and  gratitude. 

Let  us  remark  here  that  the  Gospel,  which  shows  us  the  Blessed  Virgin 
standing  on  bleeding  Calvary,  makes  no  mention  of  her  appearance  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  on  the  day  they  were  the  scene  of  her  Son’s  triumphal 
entry.  No,  she  had  too  much  humility  to  care  about  shining  in  glory ; but  she 
also  had  too  much  courage  not  to  go  and  weep  and  suffer  beneath  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  her  Son  nailed  to  the  cross. 

It  was  there  that  the  mother  and  the  friend  heard  the  last  words  of  the  Divine 
Criminal  :* 

To  the  mother:  “Woman,  behold  thy  son.” 

To  the  disciple:  “ Behold  thy  mother.” 

In  these  few  words  falling  from  the  top  of  the  cross,  we  should  see  that  the 
apostle  John,  in  the  eyes  of  Christ,  is  the  representative  of  all  Christians  of  all 
ages,  past,  present,  and  to  come;  that  jt  is  to  them  that  Mary  is  recommended 
as  a mother  by  her  divine  Son. 

Since  the  time  these  words  were  spoken  on  Calvary,  how  often  has  the 
Church  conducted  us  before  the  images  of  the  Virgin  and  repeated : 

“Christians!  behold  your  mother!” 

The  world  has  believed  in  these  words;  see  how  quickly  it  is  covered  with 
temples  in  her  honor!  Everywhere  are  there  altars,  because  everywhere  is 
there  misfortune,  and  it  is  natural  that  suffering  children  should  cry  out  to  their 
mother. 

During  her  life,  we  are  persuaded,  she  must  often  have  been  called  upon  by 
the  unfortunate : those  who  knew  the  power  of  Jesus,  knew  also  the  compas- 
sion of  Mary,  and  had  recourse  to  it. 

We  see  that  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  present  at  the 
assemblies  and  the  prayers  of  the  apostles,  and  tradition  points  her  out  to  us 
seated  among  them  when  the  Consoler  descended  from  heaven;  certainly,  she 
needed  consolation : on  the  dolorous  way,  on  Golgotha,  who  had  suffered  as 
much  as  she?  And  was  it  not  she  who  from  the  foot  of  the  cross  could  ex- 
claim : O you  who  pass  by  this  road , say  if  there  is  any  grief  like  unto  my  grief! 

It  is  supposed  that  after  the  dispersion  of  the  apostles,  Mary  followed  Saint 
John  to  Ephesus,  and  that  Mary  Magdalen  accompanied  them  to  this  city  with 
many  of  the  disciples.  We  easily  share  in  this  opinion.  Those  who  had 
known  Christ,  who  had  listened  to  his  instructions,  when  they  no  longer  saw 
him  upon  earth,  must  have  deeply  felt  thte  necessity  of  assembling  together  to 
speak  of  him  once  more,  to  relate  his  goodness,  to  rehearse  his  miracles,  and  to 
pray  together  in  his  name.  / 

When  one  of  our  friends  has  left  us  forever,  we  also  assemble  to  speak  about 
him,  and  a sad  thought  continually  intrudes:  the  absent  one,  where  is  he? 

But  no  such  sad  thought  occurred  to  the  early  Christians  assembled  together 
in  memory  of  the  Saviour:  no  doubt,  no  fear,  no  idea  of  death:  He  of  whom 
they  conversed,  had  burst  open  the  tomb  and  was  now  seated  on  a throne  of 
glory ; to  adore  him,  not  to  weep  for  him,  they  had  assembled. 

At  these  sacred  meetings  what  joy  must  have  filled  the  breast  of  the  mother 
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of  the  Glorified  One!  and  how  she  must  have  longed  for  the  moment  when 
her  divine  Son  would  send  his  angels  to  deliver  her  from  her  exile! 

Klopstock,  in  his  grand  poem  of  the  Messias , tells  us  how  the  angel  of  death, 
borne  on  his  immense  wings,  floated  in  great  circles  around  the  cross,  not 
daring,  notwithstanding  the  order  of  the  Eternal,  to  approach  Christ  to  despoil 
him  of  the  breath  of  life.  This  angel,  usually  so  bold,  never  checked  by  any 
power,  never  restrained  by  any  greatness,  is  afraid  of  touching  the  Agonized 
One  of  Calvary ! Well,  it  seems  to  me  likewise  that  death  must  have  hesitated 
to  receive  the  last  sigh  of  Mary ; Mary,  the  spotless,  the  immaculate,  was  not 
his  vassal.  We  die  because  we  bear  on  our  brows  the  brand  of  the  sin  of 
Adam. 

But  the  tomb  had  lost  its  horrors  as  soon  as  the  Author  of  life  had  entered  it, 
and  the  virgin  mother  contemplated  it  without  fear.  With  perfect  resignation 
she  submitted  to  the  law  common  to  all  the  daughters  of  Eve  and  passed  through 
the  grave  to  the  joys  of  eternal  glory. 

I have  said  that  it  is  general ly*  thought  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  died  at  Ephe- 
sus, but  I must  add  that  some  think  she  died  at  Jerusalem  before  the  dispersion 
of  the  apostles. 

“We  have  nothing  certain,”  says  Alban  Butler,  “regarding  either  the  place, 
the  date  or  the  circumstances  of  her  degith.  The  resurrection  of  the  Virgin  and 
her  assumption  are  not  articles  of  faith. 

“ The  Church  does  not  order  us  to  believe  in  the  corporal  assumption  of 
Mary  to  heaven;  but  she  lets  us  easily  see  the  opinion  to  which  she  inclines; 
in  a hymn  of  the  feast  of  the  assumption,  she  thus  expresses  herself : 

“ ‘ O Blessed  Virgin ! when  the  celestial  rewards  prepared  for  thee  summoned 
thee  away,  love  broke  the  chains  which  retained  thy  soul  captive  in  the  prison 
of  thy  mortal  frame ; and  death  conquered  by  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  possessed 
no  power  over  thee,/or  he  dared  not  retain  in  his  fetters  her  who  had  given  birth 
to  the  Author  of  life.’  ” 

Let  us  respect  the  veil  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  throw  over  the  life  and 
death  of  Mary,  and  let  us  be  assured  that  she  who  gave  birth  to  the  Saviour  of 
men  was  surrounded  by  the  homage  of  the  angels  and  the  splendors  of  God. 
He  wjio  is  just  to  all  creatures  was  not  unjust  towards  his  mother;  and  what 
was  the  perfection  of  earth  was  raised  to  the  highest  heaven  of  heavens. 

According  to  tradition,  many  of  the  apostles  surrounded  the  bed  of  the  dying 
Virgin.  The  day  after  her  interment,  some  of  their  brethren  arrived,  and,  wish- 
ing to  honor  her  remains,  they  had  the  stone  of  the  sepulchre  removed.  But, 
oh  prodigy ! the  coffin  was  empty ; and  lilies,  symbols  of  purity,  were  growing 
in  the  place  which  had  been  touched  by  that  chaste  body,  that  immaculate  body, 
that  body  too  sacred  to  be  left  in  the  tomb,  and  which  the  angels,  archangels, 
cherubim  and  seraphim  had  borne  away  on  their  wings,  as  soon  as  the  voice  of 
God  had  awakened  it  from  its  short  sleep. 

This  tradition  has  inspired  many  painters;  our  great  church  pictures  often 
show  us  the  sky  swarming  with  celestial  spirits,  bearing  crowns  and  palms  to 
the  daughter  of  David,  who  is  about  to  be  crowned  Queen  of  Heaven.  The 
tombstone  is  pushed  aside,  and  among  the  folds  of  the  shioud  we  perceive  the 
miraculous  flowers  shooting  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  grave. 

With  arms  extended,  with  eyes  raised  towards  her  divine  Son,  who  awaits 
her,  the  Virgin,  in  ecstasy,  ascends  with  majestic  motion,  whilst  the  choirs  of 
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angels  make  the  realms  of  space  ring  again  with  their  canticles  of  joy  and 
triumph. 

“ Come,  come.  Queen  of  Heaven ! come,  your  throne  is  clothed  in  splendor 
and  glory ! 

“ Come ! God  the  Father  who  has  created  the  world,  God  the  Son  who  has 
redeemed  it,  God  the  Holy  Ghost  who  has  vivified  it,  are  waiting  to  crown 
you ! Come,  Queen  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets ; come.  Queen  of  the  vir- 
gins and  martyrs ! 

“You  are  also  our  queen,  O Mary,  full  of  grace!  The  chivalry  of  heaven, 
the  thrones  and  the  dominations,  the  virtues  and  the  powers,  the  cherubim  and 
the  seraphim,  the  angels  and  the  archangels,  bow  down  before  you  and  pro- 
claim you  their  sovereign  queen ! 

“We  have  seen  the  throne  that  is  prepared  for  you ; the  sun  and  all  the  con- 
stellations together  possess  not  its  magnificent  splendor;  your  sceptre  is  an  im- 
mortal lily,  and  your  crown  is  formed  of  radiant  stars;  come,  O Mary,  all  the 
just  that  your  Son  has  delivered  and  who  have  ascended  to  heaven  in’  his  com- 
pany, are  coming  forth  to  meet  you l” 

The  festival  of  the  Assumption  has  received  different  names  at  different 
times  and  from  different  nations : it  has  been  called  Deposition,  Repose,  Sleep, 
Dormition. 

“ Deposition  of  the  sacred  remains  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  coffin,  and 
dormition  to  signify  that  the  death  of  the  Mother  of  God  was  only  a short  sleep, 
a few  moments  of  repose. 

“The  exact  date  of  the  institution  of  this  solemnity  cannot  be  told;  no  very 
decided  trace  of  it  can  be  found  before  the  council  of  Ephesus.  But  the  per- 
suasion which  they  entertained  there  of  possessing  her  tomb  in  that  city  seems 
to  insinuate  that  the  festival  already  celebrated  there  was  that  of  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  death  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  of  her  assumption  into  heaven ; 
it  is  even  believed  that  the  great  church  at  Ephesus  had  been  erected  in  her 
honor. 

“The  council,  having  confirmed  the  glorious  quality  of  Mother  of  God  to 
Mary,  against  the  heresy  of  the  Nestorians,  gave  much  authority  and  extent  to 
the  honor  already  paid  to  her  by  the  faithful.  They  began  to  build  temples  in 
her  name  at  Constantinople  and  other  cities  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  following 
century,  which  was  the  sixth  of  the  Church,  the  festival  of  the  Assumption 
began  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  festivals  instituted  in  her  honor.* 

To  show  their  regard  for  a life  so  full  of  humility,  so  tilled  with  virtues,  the 
Christians  were  not  satisfied  with  a single  festival  in  honor  of  Mary.  In  their 
zeal  for  her  glory,  they  took  different  epochs  of  her  life;  the  annunciation , her 
nativity , the  presentation  in  the  temple,  her  conception,  her  visit  to  St.  Elizabeth , 
her  dolors  during  her  Son’s  passion,  her  assumption  into  heaven,  and  made  of 
them  so  many  days  consecrated  to  her  glory. 

They  did  not  think  that  even  all  those  festivals  spread  through  the  year  were 
sufficient,  and  they  wished  that  the  memory  of  the  Angelical  Salutation  should 
descend  on  town  and  country  three  times  a day.  When  the  morning  breaks, 
when  the  sun  is  highest,  and  when  the  shades  of  evening  begin  to  fall  upon  the 
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earth,  the  Angelus  bell  sounds  and  brings  to  our  minds  M&yfuU  of  grace , and 
the  miraculous  conception. 

Traverse  entire  Europe,  stand  before  the  old  monuments,  question  them,  ask 
what  it  is  that  has  made  them  start  from  the  earth  with  all  their  wonders ; and 
from  stone,  and  tradition,  and  the  annals  of  the  people,  one  voice  will  rise  to 
reply: 

Honor  to  Mart,  the  Mother  of  the  Redeemer! 

Yes,  it  is  this  affecting  worship  which  has  decked  the  Catholic  world  with  so 
many  magnificent  churches,  so  many  rich  abbeys,  so  many  bounteous  hos- 
pitals, so  many  poetic  recollections. 

Without  leaving  France,  formerly  so  Christian,  see  how  man/  cathedrals, 
chapels,  and  monasteries  are  under  the  invocation  of  Our  Lady,  and  what 
sweet  names  they  have  given  the  divine  Virgin.  Here  is  Our  Lady  of  good 
succor;  there.  Our  Lady  of  compassion ; yonder.  Our  Lady  of  every  joy;  else- 
where, Our  Lady  of  every  aid ; near  the  hospitals.  Our  Lady  of  the  seven  dolors ; 
where  a battle  was  fought.  Our  Lady  of  the  victories ; in  a valley,  Our  Lady  of 
peace;  on  a mountain.  Our  Lady  of  grace;  near  the  sea.  Our  Lady  of  a good 
port;  and  then.  Our  Lady  of  deliverance , Our  Lady  of  the  snows , Our  Lady  of 
the  rocks , Our  Lady  of  the  lilies , Our  Lady  of  the  guard , Our  Lady  of  the 
angels.  We  need  not  continue  the  inexhaustible  list. 

The  sons  of  the  Franks  and  Gauls,  these  stem  men  of  battles  and  conquests, 
placed  their  burning  valor  under  the  protection  of  a woman.  Covered  with 
the  dust  and  the  blood  of  combats,  old  France  knelt  down  before  the  statues  of 
Mary,  and  often  set  her  image  on  their  banners.  And,  in  truth,  it  was  a noble 
spectacle  to  see  force  and  daring  thus  honoring  a mother  and  her  child,  thus 
opposing  all  that  was  gentle  in  heaven  to  all  that  was  terrible  on  earth. 

How  many  vows  have  been  made  to  the  Virgin  by  the  great  and  powerful! 
Louis  IX,  Philip  Augustus,  and  Louis  XIV,  always  took  off  their  helmet  and 
crown  when  passing  before  the  image  of  the  Queen  of  Angels , the  Handmaid  of 
the  Lord . 

Louis  surnamed  the  Just,  put  his  whole  kingdom  under  her  protection;  and 
in  our  own  days,  a son  of  the  revolutions,  a soldier  clad  in  the  imperial  mantle, 
the  Charlemagne  of  modern  times,  Napoleon,  wished  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
should  be  glorified  on  the  day  that  he  was  born  in  Corsica. 

Had  he  been  born  in  Paris,  Napoleon  might  not,  perhaps,  have  entertained 
this  idea;  but,  in  fulfiling  the  vow  of  Louis  XIII,  he  had  a recollection  of  his 
birth-place,  where  festivals  in  honor  of  Mary  had  struck  his  young  years  with 
their  splendor  and  devotion. 

Napoleon,  of  course,  was  conscious  of  his  glory;  but,  like  a man  of  genius, 
he  had  thought  that  by  adding  to  his  aureola  some  rays  from  on  high,  it  would 
shine  more  brilliantly  in  future  time.  Accordingly,  in  his  reign,  neither  crosses 
nor  churches  were  torn  down — and  we,  ourselves,  have  seen  him  in  the  deep 
roads  of  La  Vendee,  take  off  his  hat  before  a road-side  cross. 

Those  who  are  not  willing  that  the  festival  of  Mary,  the  ancient  patroness  of 
France,  should  be  as  solemnly  celebrated  now  as  in  the  olden  time,  may  have 
their  reasons;  but  the  greatest  man  of  the  present  time. did  not  share  their 
opinion. 

Let  us  hope  that  better  inspirations  will  come;  time,  on  its  march,  must 
show  that  many  a danger  is  strewed  on  the  road  where  the  cross  is  not  planted. 
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The  Virgin  of  the  hamlets  has  often  protected  palaces,  and  we  have  seen  kings 
and  queens  receive  as  much  consolation  when  praying  before  the  consoler  of  the 
afflicted , as  the  poor  peasants  did  when  imploring  the  aid  of  the  Good  Virgin  in 
the  humble  village  chapel 

Devotion  to  Mary  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  world;  we  see  every 
nation  in  its  turn,  or  all  together,  implore  her  protection.  Probably  of  all  the 
decisive  battles  ever  fought,  none  was  better  contested  than  that  of  Lepanto, 
and  none  would  have  so  completely  changed  the  face  of  the  world  had  it  even- 
tuated differently.  Catholics  have  always  believed  that  it  was  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  a comparatively  small  number  of  Christians 
were  enabled  to  gain  a most  wonderful  victory  over  the  Turks,  whereby  they 
not  only  saved  European  civilization  at  the  time,  but  actually  gave  a blow  to 
Islamism  which  rendered  that  inveterate  enemy  of  Christianity  powerless  for 
ever. 

But  this  is  not  the  place  to  show  how  that  same  Virgin  whose  humble  image 
is  to  be  seen  over  the  cottage-door  and  whose  assistance  poor  women  invoke  in 
behalf  of  their  dwellings  and  their  families,  how  that  same  Mary  is  also  invoked 
by  pontiffs,  emperors,  kings,  generals  and  soldiers,  and  how  she  who  guards 
the  laborer’s  cabin,  helps  to  gain  great  battles  and  to  save  great  empires. 

Such  a powerful  protectress  must  see  the  number  of  her  suppliants  increase 
in  times  of  perils  and  trials;  accordingly  new  pious  exercises  in  her  honor  have 
been  established  for  some  time. 

The  Month  of  Mary  is  of  recent  origin : this  devotion  is  full  of  religious 
attraction ; the  whole  month  of  May,  the  month  of  flowers,  is  consecrated  to 
the  Queen  of  angels  and  virgins. 

During  the  course  of  this  month,  the  most  fragrant  and  delightful  in  the  year, 
the  altars  of  Mary  are  adorned  with  tapers  and  bouquets  without  number. 
There,  in  sanctuaries  hung  with  white  drapery  and  decorated  with  flowers  and 
blooming  shrubs,  young  girls  come  to  sing  and  pray  together;  every  morning 
high  mass  is  celebrated  in  white  robes,  and  every  evening  all  the  tapers  are 
lighted  for  the  benediction. 

With  these  prayers  and  hymns  are  mingled  instructions  to  teach  confidence 
in  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  priests  relate  anecdotes  of  her  power  and  goodness, 
to  which  the  young  and  chaste  audience  listen  with  great  recollection  and  lively 
interest,  bowing  their  veiled  heads  reverently  whenever  the  holy  name  of 
Jesus  is  pronounced  by  the  missionary : like  a bed  of  snow-white  lilies  bending 
before  the  breath  of  spring,  or  beneath  the  foot  of  an  invisible  angel. 
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SIMUL  ET  JTJCUNDA  ET  IDONEA  DICERE  VIT^!. 

MAXIMS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

How  Slow  the  Night  Rolls  Away. — These  words  fell  upon  our  ears  from  the 
lips  of  a poor  sufferer  in  lonely  hours  of  midnight.  They  are  still  fresh  in  our 
memory.  We  recollect  as  we  listened  to  his  short  breathings,  and  saw  him  writh- 
ing under  the  anguish  of  disease,  how  our  minds  ran  out  upon  the  world  and  visited 
the  lonely  cabins,  gloomy  prisons,  and  dark  cells  of  the  sick  and  dying.  We 
thought  how  many  voices  in  the  loneliness  of  that  hour  were  exclaiming  with 
sorrowful  hearts,  “ How  slow  the  night  rolls  away!”  Yes,  with  intense  anxiety 
they  watched  the  windows  if  possible  to  catch  the  first  faint  streakings  of  morning 
light.  One  who  has  watched  by  the  bed-side  of  suffering  humanity  through  the 
long  still  night,  when  the  great  heart  of  the  world  is  hushed  to  repose,  and  the 
solitude  of  death  cast  its  gloom  upon  the  bosom  of  nature,  can  tell  the  solemn  im- 
port of  the  words  uttered  by  this  afflicted  being  as  he  grappled  with  the  strong  arm 
of  disease,  and  endeavored  to  ward  off  the  keen  pointed  shaft.  The  mother  who 
watches  with  sleepless  eye  over  the  couch  of  her  dying  infant  child,  exclaims  in 
sorrow,  “ how  slow  the  night  rolls  away.”  The  storm-tossed  mariner  who  is  near- 
ing the  port  of  his  native  home,  and  already  in  imagination  hears  the  voices  of  loved 
ones  lisping  his  name,  exclaims,  “ How  slow  the  night  rolls  away !”  The  traveller 
who  has  for  many  a long  and  tedious  day  urged  on  his  steps  towards  home,  as  he 
lies  down  to  rest  a few  days  journey  from  his  little  cottage  in  the  solitude  of  mid- 
night, and  thinking  of  his  dear  wife  and  prattling  children,  exclaims,  “ How  slow 
the  night  rolls  away !”  The  Christian  who  has  baffled  with  the  storm  of  this  life  for 
many  a long  year  until  his  locks  have  become  white  in  his  Master’s  service,  in 
looking  out  upon  the  future  of  happiness  that  awaits  him,  and  who  desire^  to  depart 
in  peace  to  dwell  with  his  God,  exclaims  with  enthusiasm,  “ How  slow  the  night 
rolls  away !” 

The  Preservation  of  Health. — 1.  Abstain  from  all  spirits  and  dram-drinking. 
Spirits  relax  the  muscles,  diminish  the  strength  of  the  body,  and  render  men  sus- 
ceptible of  disease. 

2.  When  mild-brewed  beer  agrees,  keep  to  it  as  a beverage  (at  your  meals  only). 

3.  Where  (well  filtered)  water  does  not  disagree,  value  the  privilege  and  continue 
it.  Pure  water  is  a far  better  beverage  for  the  sedentary  and  those  who  take  but 
little  exercise,  aqd  for  those  whose  labor  or  exhausted  condition  does  not  require 
stimulants. 

4.  The  quantity  (of  most  things)  is  always  more  hurtful  than  the  quality. 

5.  Take  your  meals  at  regular  hours  always.  The  human  frame  is  capable  of 
being  changed  from  sickness  to  perfect  health  by  a well-regulated  system  of  diet. 

6.  Avoid  everything — however  agreeable  to  the  palate — that  from  experience  you 
find  to  disagree  with  you. 

7.  Make  daily  ablution  the  first  thing  on  rising;  you  will  feel  stronger  and  more 

refreshed  for  it  during  the  day.  I fancy  I hear  you  say  that  you  have  not  the  time 
to  do  so.  My  answer  to  you  is,  rise  ten  minutes  earlier,  dip  a course  towel  in  cold 
water,  wring  it  out,  and  rub  the  whole  body  over.  “ Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godli- 
ness!” y 

8.  Nevef  quack  or  tamper  with  your  constitution  by  taking  patent  medicines; 
they  are  offered  for  every  kind  of  disease,  for  many  of  which  they  are  decidedly 
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prejudicial,  producing  very  often  fatal  results.  If  slightly  indisposed  (and  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so),  remain  quiet,  avoiding  all  excitement,  and  abstaining  from  all 
meats  and  fermented  liquors  during  the  day.  In  headache  and  slight  fever,  this  plan 
mostly  effects  a cure.  Never  use  strong  purgatives.  If  costive,  take  a mild  dose  of 
castor-oil;  if  too  relaxed,  a dose  of  Gregory’s  powder,  (kept  at  all  chemists);  and, 
five  or  six  hours  after  taking  the  powder,  take  the  following  mixture: — Prepared 
chalk,  l dracm;  spirit  of  salvolatile,  10  or  12  drops;  cinnamon  water,  two  ounces; 
mix. 

9.  Take  exercise,  if  you  value  your  health,  but  proportion  it  to  your  strength. 
The  mind  taints  by  too  long  sitting: — 

Belter  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought, 

Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a nauseous  draught. 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend; 

God  never  made  His  work  for  man  to  mend. 

10.  Never  learn  to  smoke;  shun  tobacco  in  all  its  forms.  It  stunts  the  growth 
when  taken  at  too  early  an  age;  it  is  a great  promoter  of  indolence  and  laziness;  it 
causes  nervous  trembling  of  the  hands  and  nervous  debility;  it  has  nothing  nourish- 
ing or  stimulating  in  it,  but  is  merely  a narcotic,  of  which  the  moral  and  physical 
effects  upon  those  who  use  it  are  of  a very  dubious  character. 

11.  If  you  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  temperance,  or  in  plain  English  been 
tipsy,  then  take  the  following  mixture:  Liquor  ammon.  acet.,  half  an  ounce;  tinct. 
rhaei.  two  drs.;  mix  the  above  with  a glass  of  ginger-beer — and  remain  sober  after- 
wards. 

Tears. — How  many  associations  of  joy  and  sorrow  are  conjured  up  by  that  one 
word,  but  we  are  not  going  to  be  sentimental,  so  w4e  shall  stick  to  the  science  of 
them.  They  are  a peculiar  limpid  fluid  secreted  by  the  lachrymal  or  crying  glands, 
and  are  intended  to  preserve  the  transparency  of  the  corner  of  the  eye  by  keeping  it 
moist,  and  removing  foreign  substances.  In  man  the  passions  excite  their  flow,  but 
it  is  questionable  if  they  are  so  caused  in  the  lower  animals.  Their  specific  gravity 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  water,  and  they  contain  common  salt  and  free 
soda;  they  change  vegetable  blues  to  green.  In  one  hundred  parts  there  are  only 
four  of  solid  matter,  one  of  which  is  salt,  the  rest  being  mucus,  which  separates  in 
flakes  when  alcohol  is  poured  on  them. 

Rosemary. — This  name  is  given  to  a small  shrub  which  inhabits  the  rocky  hills, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  common  to  many  gardens  in 
Europe  and  America.  It  has  very  narrow  green  leaves,  turned  back  at  the  edge,  and 
heave  underneath.  The  flowers  are  of  a dull  leaden  blue,  or  even  white.  It  has 
been  employed  in  medicine  as  a cure  for  headache,  in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  and 
is  an  ingredient  in  many  pomatums.  It  is  also  said  to  be  a component  of  eau  de 
cologne — the  most  famous  of  all  artificial  scents.  The  gray  bushes  mantled  with 
dew-drops,  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  France,  are  said  to  justify  the  singular  name 
that  is  given  to  the  plant.  In  the  olden  time,  in  England,  it  was  customary  to  give 
each  mourner  at  a funeral  a piece  of  rosemary,  which  they  immersed  in  the  hot  ale 
drunk  on  those  occasions. 

• 

Man  may  err,  and  be  forgiven;  but  poor  woman,  with  all  his  temptation,  and 
but  half  his  strength,  is  placed  beyond  the  hope  of  earthly  salvation,  if  she  but  once 
be  tempted  into  crime. 

We  have  often  seen  a cow  part  with  her  milk  in  the  most  patient  manner,  and 
then  turn  round  and  upset  the  pail.  It  reminds  us  always  of  a generous  action 
gnacelessly  done.  ^ 

A surly  reception  from  a debtor  raises  a pleasing  hope  of  payment. 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  HISTORY. 

Death  of  St.  Lochs,  Kino  of  France. — Rendered  bold  by  the  inactivity  of  the 
Christian  army,  the  Mussulmans  at  length  presented  themselves  several  times  in  the 
plains.  Nothing  would  have  been  more  easy  than  to  attack  and  conquer  them,  but 
Louis  had  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  Charles  of  Anjou,  before  he 
began  the  war:  a fatal  resolution,  that  ruined  everything.  The  Sicilian  monarch, 
who  had  principally  promoted  this  ill-starred  expedition,  was  doomed  to  complete, 
by  his  delay,  the  evil  he  had  commenced  by  his  counsels. 

So  much  time  being  afforded  them,  the  Mussulmans  flocked  from  all  parts  of 
Africa  to  defend  the  cause  of  Islamism.  Thus  the  army  of  the  Moors  became  for- 
midable; but  it  was  not  this  crowd  of  Saracens  that  the  Crusaders  had  most  to  fear. 
Other  dangers,  other  misfortunes  threatened  them:  the  army  wanted  water;  they  had 
none  but  salt  provisions;  the  soldiers  could^not  support  the  climate  of  Africa;  winds 
prevailed,  which,  coming  from  the  torrid*  zone,  appeared  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
devouring  flame.  The  Saracens  on  the  neighboring  mountains  stirred  up  the  sand 
with  certain  instruments,  and  the  hot  dust  fell  in  clouds  upon  the  plain  where  the 
Christians  were  encamped.  At  length  dysentery,  the  malady  of  hot  climates, 
attacked  them,  and  the  plague,  which  seemecfto  spring  up  of  itself  from  the  burning 
soil,  spread  its  contagion  among  them. 

The  men  were  under  arms  night  and  day,  not  to  defend  themselves  against  an 
enemy  who  always  ran  away,  but  to  avoid  surprises.  Most  of  the  Crusaders  sunk 
under  the  awful  combination  of  fatigue,  famine,  and  sickness.  Some  of  the  most 
renowned  warriors  of  France  fell  a prey  to  the  one  or  the  other.  They  could  not 
bury  the  dead;  the  ditches  of  the  camp  were  filled  with  carcasses,  thrown  in  pile- 
melt,  which  added  to  the  corruption  of  the  air  and  the  spectacle  of  the  general  deso- 
lation. 

Information  was  brought  that  the  king  of  Sicily  was  about  to  embark  with  his 
army.  This  gave  great  joy,  but  did  not  mitigate  the  evils.  The  heats  became 
insupportable;  want  of  water,  bad  food,  the  diseases,  and  chagrin  at  being  shut  up 
in  a camp  without  being  allowed  to  fight,  completed  the  discouragement  of  both 
soldiers  and  leaders.  Louis  endeavored  to  animate  them  by  his  words  and  his 
example,  but  he  himself  was  seized  with  the  dysentery.  His  sons,  Prince  Philip, 
the  duke  de  Nevers,  and.  the  king  of  Navarre,  with  the  legate,  all  experienced  the 
effects  of  the  contagion.  The  duke  de  Nevers,  who  was  much  beloved  by  the  king, 
was  so  dangerously  ill  that  he  was  transported  on  ship-board.  Louis  was  constantly 
asking  news  of  his  son,  but  his  attendants  preserved  a mournful  silence.  At  length 
it  was  announced  to  the  king  that  his  son  was  dead,  and,  notwithstanding  his  piety 
and  resignation,  he  was  deeply  affected.  A short  time  after  the  Pope’s  legate  died, 
much  regreted  by  the  clergy  and  the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  who  looked  upon  him  as 
their  spiritual  father. 

In  spite  of  his  sufferings,  in  spite  of  his  griefs,  Louis  was  constantly  engaged  in 
the  care  of  his  army.  He  issued  his  orders  as  long  as  he  had  strength,  dividing  his 
time  between  the  duties  of  a Christian  and  those  of  a monarch.  At  length  the  fever 
increased;  no  longer  able  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  army,  or  even  to  exercises  of 
piety,  he  had  a crucifix  placed  before  him,  and  in  silence  implored  the  aid  of  Him 
who  had  suffered  for  mankind. 

The  whole  army  was  in  mourning;  the  commonest  soldiers  moved  about  in  tears; 
the  prayers  of  all  were  offered  up  for  the  preservation  of  so  good  a king.  After 
giving  most  pious  and  salutary  advice  to  his  son  Philip,  both  as  a man  and  a king, 
and  after  taking  an  affectionate  leave  6f  his  family,  this  good,  religious,  and  exem- 
plary man,  but  most  mistaken  monarch,  expired  at  three  o’clock  In  the  evening  of 
the  25th  of  August,  1270. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  death  of  Louis  IX,  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  landed 
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with  his  army  near  Carthage.  The  trumpets  and  instruments  of  war  resounded  »n 
the  beach,  but  a solemn  silence  prevailed  in  the  camp,  and  no  one  went  to  meet  the 
Sicilians,  whom  they  had  looked  for  with  so  much  impatience.  Sad  presentiments 
took  possession  of  Charles;  he  preceded  his  army,  flew  to  the  tent  of  his  brother, 
and  found  his  body  stretched  upon  its  bed  of  ashes.  Charles  prostrated  himself  at 
his  feet,  which  he  bathed  with  his  tears,  calling  upon  him  sometimes  as  his  brother, 
sometimes  as  his  lord.  He  remained  in  this  attitude  a long  while  without  heeding 
any  of  the  persons  who  surrounded  him,  constantly  addressing  Louis  as  if  he  were 
living,  and  reproaching  himself  in  accents  of  despair  for  not  having  heard,  for  not 
having  imbibed  the  last  words  of  the  most  affectionate  of  brothers,  of  the  best  of 
kings. 

Capitulation  op  Paris. — When  the  inordinate  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  and,  still 
more,  his  misfortunes  in  Russia,  had  banded  all  Europe  against  him,  Paris  may  be 
said  to  have  again  experienced  a short  siege. 

When  Napoleon  opened  the  campaign  on  the  25th  of  January,  he  confided  the 
command  of  the  capital  to  his  brother  Joseph.  His  enemies  were  numerous  and 
powerful.  The  English  advanced  on  the  south;  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
under  Schwartzenberg,  poured  into  France  by  way  of  Switzerland;  a large  army  of 
Prussians,  commanded  by  Blucher,  arrived  from  Frankfort;  and  a hundred  thousand 
Swedes  and  Germans  penetrated  into  Belgium,  under  Bernadotte.  Here  was  work 
cut  out  for  even  the  genius  of  a Hannibal;  and  Bonaparte  seemed  to  be  duly  roused 
by  the  perils  which  surrounded  him.  He  redoubled  his  activity  and  energy,  and 
never  had  his  strategic  calculations  been  more  skilful.  He  was  near  destroying  the 
two  most  formidable  armies  of  his  enemies  by  isolating  them,  and  attacking  them  by 
turns.  But  Bonaparte’s  successes  became  fatal  to  him  by  inspiring  him  with  too 
much  confidence:  he  would  not  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  allies  for  France  to 
return  within  her  ancient  limits,  and  revoked  the  powers  he  had  given  to  the  duke  of 
Vicenza  to  conclude  a peace  at  Chatillon.  Wherever  he  did  not  command  in  person, 
the  allies  triumphed:  the  English  entered'  Bordeaux,  which  declared  for  the  Bour- 
bons; the  Austrians  occupied  Lyons;  and  the  united  armies  marched  towards  Paris. 
Napoleon  then  subscribed  to  the  demands  of  the  Congress;  but  it  was  too  late:  the 
conferences  were  broken  up.  Joseph  received  orders  to  defend  Paris  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity; the  emperor  depended  upon  him,  and  conceived  the  almost  wildly  brave 
project  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  allies  by  marching  rapidly  behind  them  to  St. 
Dizier.  By  this  march  he  lost  precious  time;  but  by  it,  if  he  had  been  seconded, 
Napoleon  might  have  saved  his  crown.  The  two  grand  armies  of  the  allies  had 
effected  their  junction,  and  drew  near  to  the  capital.  To  secure  the  success  of  the 
emperor’s  manoeuvres,  it  ought  to  have  been  defended  till  his  arrival;  but  timid 
councillors  surrounded  the  regent,  Maria  Louisa,  and  persuaded  her  to  retire  to  the 
Loire.  In  vain  Talleyrand  and  Montalivet  expressed  a courageous  opinion,  and 
represented  to  the  empress  that  the  safety  of  France  was  in  Paris:  fear  alone  was 
listened  to;  Maria  Louisa  quitted  the  capital,  and  transported  the  regency  to  Blois. 
In  the  meantime  Napoleon  approached  Paris  by  forced  marches;  but  it  was  no  longer 
time:  Marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier,  on  the  30th  of  March,  fought  a desperate 
battle  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  with  forces  very  inferior  to  the  allies.  Ignorant 
of  the  emperor’s  proximity,  Joseph  gave  orders  for  a capitulation;  he  abandoned 
his  post,  and  set  out  for  Orlens.  On  the  31st  of  March  the  allies  entered  Paris. 
Napoleon  was  hastening  to  the  defence  of  his  capital,  when,  on  the  1st  of  April,  he 
received  this  terrible  news;  he  immediately  fell  back  upon  Fontainebleau,  where  his 
army  took  up  a position.  There  he  learned  that  the  senate,  till  that  time  guilty  of 
so  much  servility  and  adulation  towards  him,  had  proclaimed  him  a tyrant,  and 
that,  guided  by  Talleyrand,  it  had  declared  Napoleon  deposed  from  the  throne,  the 
hereditary  right  of  his  family  abolished,  and  the  French  people  and  the  army  libe- 
rated from  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  him. 
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HALF  HOURS  OF  RELAXATION. 

Freaks  op  Imagination. — Tulpius  mentions  a painter,  who  verily  believed  that 
all  the  bones  of  his  body  were  so  soft  and  flexible  that  they  might  easily  be  crushed 
together,  or  folded  one  within  another,  like  pieces  of  pliable  wax. 

A Lusitanian  physician  had  a patient  who  insisted  that  he  was  perpetually  frozen, 
and  would  sit  before  a great  fire  even  in  dog  days.  The  Portuguese  doctor  made 
him  a dress  of  rough  sheepskins,  saturated  with  aqua  vitae,  and  set  him  on  fire. 
He  then  said  he  was  quite  warm,  rather  too  much  so,  and  so  was  cured. 

Galen  and  Avicen  make  mention  of  people  who  have  fancied  themselves  earthen 
poits,  and  therefore  4iave  carefully  avoided  being  touched  for  fear  they  should  be 
broken. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  insane  watchmaker,  mentioned  by  Pinel,  who  in- 
sisted that  he  had  been  guillotined,  and  that  another  head  had  afterwards,  by  mis- 
take, been  put  on  his  shoulders,  instead  of  his  own.  “Look  at  these  teeth,  ” he 
would  say;  “ mine  were  extremely  handsome — these  are  decayed.  My  mouth  was 
sound  and  healthy;  this  is  foul.  How  different  is  the  hair  from  that  of  my  own 
head!” 

Mr.  Haslam,  in  his  work  on  insanity,  mentions  the  case  of  one  who  insisted  that 
he  had  no  mouth,  and  when  compelled  by  force  to  swallow,  declared  that  a wound 
had  been  made  in  his  throat,  through  which  the  food  had  been  introduced 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  the  celebrated  Florentine  artist,  in  his  Life  says,  that  “ the 
governor  of  the  castle  in  which  the  former  was  confined  had  a periodical  disorder  of 
this  sort;  every  year  he  had  some  different  whim.  One  time  he  conceived  himself 
changed  . into  a pitcher  of  oil;  another  time  he  thought  himself  a frog,  and  began  to 
leap  as  such;  another  time,  again,  he  imagined  he  was  dead,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  humor  his  conceit  by  making  a show  of  burying  him.  At  length  he  thought 
himself  a bat,  and  when  he  went  to  take  a walk  he  sometimes  made  just  such  a noise 
as  bats,  do;  he  likewise  used  gestures  with  his  hands  and  body,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  fly.” 

Noses  have  been  known  to  be  particularly  troublesome  to  hypochondriacs.  One 
man  fancied  that  his  nose  was  a ludicrous  length  and  consequently  kept  backing  off 
as  his  friepds  approached  to  hold  a parley  with  him,  fearing  that  he  should  put 
their  eyes  out.  It  is  said  that  this  same  deluded  possessor  of  a long  nose  might 
have  been  seen  going  along  the  street,  guiding  his  nose  with  his  hand,  to  keep  it 
from  breaking  the  shop  windows. 

A Novel  Marriage. — A man  and  woman  one  night,  in  a violent  storm,  knocked 
sturdily  at  Dean  Swift’s  door,  and  at  length  roused  him  from  his  slumbers.  He 
rose,  and  throwing  up  the  window,  asked  what  they  could  want.  They  answered 
they  wanted  to  be  married  immediately,  and  had  called.  “No,  but,”  says  the 
Dean,  “can’t  you  wait  ’till  morning?  it  is  now  one  o’clock.”  They  started  some 
urgent  reason  for  proceeding  without  delay.  The  Dean  found  it  in  vain  to  parley. 
“Well,”  said  the  Dean,  still  keeping  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  talking  with 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  the  street,  “if  it  must  be  so,  I’ll  marry  you  now: 
Attend ! 

“ Under  this  window,  in  stormy  weather, 

I join  this  man  and  woman  together; 

Let  none  but  hb,  who  made  the  thunder, 

E’er  put  this  woman  aud  man  asunder.” 

. How  Ale*  Strengthened  Him. — A student  of  one  of  our  State  Colleges  had  a 
barrel  of  ale  deposited  in  his  room — contrary,  of  course,  fo  rule  and  usage.  He 
received  a summons  to  appear  before  the  President,  who  said — “ Sir — I am  informed 
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that  you  have  a barrel  of  ale  in  your  room.”  “ Yes,  sir.”  “Well,  what  explana- 
tion have  you  to  make?**  “Why,  the  fact  is,  sir,  my  physician  advices  me  to  try  a 
little  each  day  as  a tonic,  and  not  wishing  to  stop  at  the  various  places  where  the 
beverage  is  retailed,  I concluded  to  have  a barrel  taken  to  my  room.**  “ Indeed. 
And  have  you  derived  any  benefit  from  the  use  of  it?”  “Ay,  yes,  sir.  When  the 
barrel  was  first  taken  to  my  room,  two  days  since,  I could  scarcely  lift  it;  now  I can 
carry  it  with  the  greatest  ease.”  We  believe  the  witty  student  was  discharged  with- 
out special  reprimand;  at  least  he  ought  to  have  been. 

The  Conjurer  and  the  Eggs. — Bosco,  the  conjurer,  when  in  Bristol,  passed 
through  the  High  street  market,  and  seeing  a woman  with  a basket  of  eggs,  inquired 
how  she  sold  them;  and  on  being  told  ljd.  each,  he  said  he  would  take  one  to  see  if 
it  was  good,  and  paid  for  it.  He  then  broke  it  before  the  woman,  and  out  dropped  a 
sovereign,  as  she  supposed.  Being  thus  fortunate,  he  bought  another,  and  broke  it 
when  another  sovereign  fell  out.  The  egg  dealer  looked  amazed.  He  then  said,, 
“ I will  take  all  the  eggs;”  but  the  woman  shrewdly  said,  ‘ No,  no,*  and  away  she 
went  to  Nicholas  steps,  where  she  sat  down  and  began  to  break  egg  after  egg,  but 
no  sovereign  fell  out.  She  then  became  alarmed  for  the  loss  of  her  eggs,  and  even 
shed  tears.  The  next  day  the  conjurer  met  the  dame  without  eggs,  and  finding  how 
much  she  had  grieved  for  the  loss  of  her  capital  in  trade,  he  gave  her  half-a  crown 
to  console  her. 

Penniei. — In  a little  song,  written  over  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  preserved  in 
a manuscript  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  of  England,  we  find  the  following  verses, 
which  show  that  the  social  philosophy  of  the  world  has  not  suffered  any  very  great 
change  in  the  lapse  of  those  centuries.  The  poet  is  speaking  of  the  penny: 

Peny  is  a hardy  knight — 

Peny  is  of  mickle  might — 

Peny  of  wrong  he  maketh  right 
In  every  country  where  he  go. 

And  if  I have  penys  both  good  and  fine, 

Men  will  bydden  me  to  the  wine — 

But  when  1 have  none  in  my  purse, 

Peny  bet  ne  peny  worse — 

Of  me  they  holden  little  force: 

He  was  a man:  let  him  go. 

Truth  and  Idlenes*. — “There!  leave  the  entrenchment  and  go  tell  the  captain 
you  are  the  idlest  rascal  in  the  regiment.”  “ Plaise  yer  honor,  replied  the  soldier 
(an  Irishman)  thus  addressed,  “ ye  would  not  have  me  go  with  a lie  in  my  mouth.” 

“You  charge  a dollar  for  killing  a calf,  you  smutty  rascal,”  said  a planter  to  an 
old  negro.  “No,  no,  Massa,”  replied  the  gentleman  from  Africa,  “ charge  fifty 
cents  for  killing,  and  fifty  for  the  know  how.” 

A voter,  deficient  in  personal  beauty,  said  to  Sheridan:  “ I mean  to  withdraw  my 
countenance  from  you.”  “Many  thanks  for  the  favor,”  replied  the  candidate, 
“ for  it  is  the  ugliest  mug  I ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

The  woman  who  made  a pound  of  butter  from  the  cream  of  a joke,  and  a cheese 
from  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  has  since  washed  the  close  of  a year,  and  hung 
them  to  dry  on  a bee  line. 

It  is  to  affectation  the  world  owes  its  whole  race  of  coxcombs.  Nature,  in  her 
whole  drama,  never  drew  such  a part;  she  has  sometimes  made  a fool,  but  a cox- 
comb is  always  of  his  own  making. 
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1.  Recollections  op  the  Last  Four  Popes:  and  Rome  in  their  times.  By  His 

Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman . Boston:  Patrick  Donahoe.  Baltimore:  John 

Murphy  & Co. 

The  learned  author  of  this  work  gives  a pleasing  and  graphic  description  of  the 
principal  events  which  distinguished  the  reigns  of  the  four  Popes  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  present  illustrious  Pontiff,  Pius  IX.  As  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  the 
book  is  not  a history,  nor  a series  of  biographies,  nor  a journal,  nor  what  might  be 
called  memories;  but  it  is  like  that  portion  of  a-  grand  picture  which  passes  before 
the  eye  and  remains  fixed  on  the  memory.  The  Cardinal’s  long  residence  in  Rome 
rendered  him  acquainted  not  only  with  the  pontiffs  who  governed  the  Church  during 
that  period,  but  also  familiar  with  the  most  minute  transactions  of  their  pontificates 
and  the  most  prominent  personages  of  their  reigns.  This  knowledge  he  made  use  of 
for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  his  readers.  He  has  rescued  from  oblivion 
many  of  those  beautiful  traits  of  private  character  which  distinguished  the  person- 
ages of  whom  he  speaks;  many  instances  of  charity  and  hidden  virtue,  which  must 
forever  have  passed  unknown  to  the  world,  had  it  not  been  for  the  work  before  us. 

We  had  intended  to  make  some  extracts,  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers,  but 
this  we  forego,  as  we  feel  assured  that  no  extract  can  give  an  idea  of  the  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  the  work  itself.  Let  every  one,  then,  that  would  have  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  of  books,  purchase  and  read  the  “ Recollections  of  the  Last  Four 
Popes.” 

2.  A Treatise  on  the  Love  op  God.  By  St.  Francis  qf  Sales.  New  York:  P. 
O’Shea.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy  & Co. 

The  name  of  the  illustrious  author  of  this  excellent  work  is  alone  sufficient  to  give 
it  currency  wherever  Catholicity  is  professed.  The  saint,  having  written  his  “ In- 
troduction to  a Devout  Life,”  which  was  chiefly  designed  for  persons  living  amidst 
the  distracting  scenes  of  life,  projected  the  present  work  for  those  who  had  retired 
from  the  world,  or  whose  circumstances  gave  them  time  to  contemplate  more  atten- 
tively the  things  of  heaven. 

But  though  intended  specially  for  those  in  ascetic  life,  its  lessons  may  be  studied 
with  advantage  by  every  class  in  society — all  may  derive  instruction  frpm  its  pages; 
all  may  read  it  with  profit. 

3.  History  of  the  Pontificate  and  Captivity  of  Pius  VI,  together  with  a glance 
at  the  Catholic  Church.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Miss  H—th , a graduate 
of  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  near  Emmitsburg.  New  York:  P.  O’Shea.  Balti- 
more: John  Murphy  & Co. 

The  little  volume  before  us  is  full  of  deep  interest.  It  gives  us  a plain  and  con- 
cise history  of  the  eventful  pontificate  of  the  sainted,  the  illustrious  confessor,  Pius 
VI.  We  behold  him  by  his  firmness  and  resolution,  during  a series  of  years  baf- 
fling the  schemes  of  the  perfidious  and  artful  persecutor  of  the  Church,  Joseph,  Em- 
peror of  Austria;  we  see  him  with  heroic  constancy  braving  all  the  terrors  of  the 
French  revolution;  and  when  borne  off  by  the  storm,  which  he  could  no  longer  re- 
sist, we  contemplate  him  in  exile,  calmly  and  resolutely  sinking  to  the  grave,  a 
martyr  in  defence  of  religion  and  the  rights  of  humanity. 

The  translation  is  creditable  to  the  authoress,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  the 
last  from  her  pen.  She  has  set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  many  of  the 
graduates  of  our  numerous  female  institutions.  Let  them,  like  her,  employ  their 
talents  and  their  leisure  moments  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  lot  in  life  has  con-  v 
fined  their  knowledge  of  languages  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 
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4.  A New  Latin  and  English  School  Lfxicon:  on  the  basis  of  the  Latin-German 
Lexicon  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Ingerslev.  By  G.  R.  Crooks , D.  D.,  late  Professor  of  An- 
cient Languases  in  Dickinson  College,  and  A.  J.  hchem,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  He- 
brew and  Modern  Languages  in  the  same  institution.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  <fe  Co.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy  & Co. 

We  have -examined  with  much  care  this  new  lexicon,  and  rise  from  our  labor 
decidedly  impressed  in  favor  of  the  work.  In  its  preparation  the  authors  seem  to 
have  kept  in  view  the  wants  of  students,  rather  than  those  of  the  teachers  and  philo- 
logists, and  have  prepared  a book  for  daily  use  in  the  school  room,  rather  than  a 
work  of  reference  for  the  library.  It  is  based  upon  the  plan  of  Professor  Ingerslev *s 
work,  which  was,  and  we  believe  is  at  present,  the  most  popular  Latin  lexicon  in 
Germany.  The  definitions  are  considerably  abridged,  compared  with  some  other 
works,  but  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  give  a full  and  clear  mean- 
ing of  the  Latin,  and  illustrating  the  meaning,  in  its  various  shades,  by  reference  to 
the  best  classical  writers. 

The  introduction  of  proper  names,  with  a short  sketch  of  the  characters,  with  the 
names  which  occur  in  ancient  mythology,  history  and  geography,  is  an  improve- 
ment which  we  are  glad  to  see  in  the  work.  The  student  expects  to  find,  in  a school- 
lexicon,  the  necessary  aids  for  translating;  and  it  will  doubtlessly  save  him  much 
time  if  he  is  not  compelled  to  seek  in  other  works,  such  as  dictionaries  of  biography, 
mythology  and  geography,  the  information  which  is  indispensable  to  him. 

The  work,  in  our  judgment,  is  superior  to  most  of  the  Latin  lexicons  now  in  use, 
and  we  cheerfully  commend  it  to  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  the.  Latin  tongue. 

Literary  Intelligence. 

Foreign. — The  Catholic  literature  of  France  has  received  many  additions,  which 
it  is  well  to  note,  as  many  of  them  may  hereafter  become  familiar,  and  some  even 
find  their  way  in  an  English  dress  to  our  own  firesides.  A work  on  the  Divine  In- 
stitution of  Confession , by  the  Abbe  Jarlet,  is  warmly  recommended  by  the  Bishop  of 
Poitiers  and  lauded  by  the  press. 

M.  Laforet  has  given  to  the  world  a vindication  of  Catholic  doctrine  such  as  every 
few  years  require  to  meet  new  forms  of  error.  It  is  entitled  Les  dogmes  Catholiques, 
exposes , prouves  et  venges  des  attaques  dt  C here  sit  et  de  Cincredulite : and  goes  into  de- 
tail, forming  four  octavo  volumes. 

Le  socialisms  depuis  Vantiquite  jusqu 9 d la  constitution  Jranfaise  du  14  Janvier  1852, 
by  Thonissen,  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  is  also  directed  against  the 
present  bane  of  France  and  the  neighboring  countries. 

In  dogmatic  theology  proper,  we  have  complete  Perrone’s  work,  De  Matrimonio 
Christiano,  and  a French  translation  of  his  theology.  In  Fatrology,  Migne’s  edition 
of  the  works  of  St.  Epiphanius,  and  a translation  by  the  well  known  M.  Poujoulat 
of  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Augustine . 

The  branch  of  ascetic  literature  is  increased  by  several  works,  such  as  Marcellius’ 
Voice  of  God  teaching  men  according  to  the  theology  of  Holy  Writ;  a new  and  unitn- 
proved  edition  of  St.  Jure’s  great  work  on  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Jesus  Christ, 
one  of  the  most  solid  works  of  French  asceticism.  Planteer’s  Regies  de  la  vie  sacer- 
dotale  ou  Discours  de  retraites  ecclesiastiques , and  La  vie  et  le  regne  de  Jesus  Christ  dans 
les  dines  des  justes  et  moyens  pour  parvener  a cette  sainte  union , by  the  Abbe  Cattint 
with  the  Guide  du  Catechists  ou  methods  pratique  pounbien  fairs  le  Catichisme  d C usage 
des  paroisses , des  pensionnats  et  des  communautes  chargees  de  V instruction  de  lajeunesse, 
by  Aubert,  a missionary,  whose  experience  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  all  who  are 
required  to  impress  on  the  young  the  rudiments  of  religion. 

Louis  Veuillot,  the  editor  of  the  Univers,  has  issued  one  of  those  little  works 
which  seems  his  relaxation  from  the  severer  labors  of  a journalist.  Ui*  a .JBUgiwn 
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phy  of  Mother  Anne  Seraphine  Bnulier , and  Father  Ventura’s  Discourses,  Le  Pouvofr 
politique  Chretien , have  an  introduction  by  the  same  writer. 

Under  the  same  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history,  we  note  the  announcement  of  a 
work  on  Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Africa , from  the  foundation  of  Christianity 
to  the  year  1830,  by  the  Bishop  of  Algiers. 

The  De  Backer’s  have  issued  another  volume  of  their  Bibliothkque  des  Ecrivains  dt 
la  Compagnie  de  Jesus , being  the  fourth  of  the  series;  and  we  also  find  announced  in 
Belgium,  a new  work  by  Father  Deschamps,  the  Redemptorist,  being  Le  Christ  and 
Us  Anlechrists  dims  I’ecriture , dans  I'histoire  et  la  conscience. 

But  the  most  important  is,  perhaps,  the  completion  of  the  new  edition  of  Rohr- 
bacher’s  History  qf  the  Church.  It  forms  twenty  volumes  at  five  francs  each,  thus 
bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  many  who  could  not  obtain  the  former  editions. 

In  England,  we  have  only  to  notice  the  appearance  of  The  Catholic  Psalmistt  by  C. 
B.  Lyons,  of  the  Cathedral,  Dublin;  The  Christian  and  Religious  Antiquities  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  the  Rev.  James  A.  Stothert,  the  poet;  a translation  of  Domenech’s  Mis- 
sionary Adventures  in  Texas;  and  the  announcement  of  a reprint  of  Guzzle’s  inter* 
esting  Life  of  Lady  Warner , an  early  convert,  who  became  a Poor  Clare,  while  her 
husband  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus — their  daughters,  like  the  Barber  family  in  thur 
country,  all  embracing  the  religious  state. 

American. — Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac , for  1859. — Murphy  & Co.  announce 
their  intention  of  continuing  the  publication  of  this  useful  annual.  Since  the  holding 
of  the  late  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore,  we  have  looked  for  this  announcement 
as  a matter  of  course.  The  prelates  there  assembled  unanimously  passed  a resolu- 
tion requesting  Messrs.  Murphy  & Co.  to  continue  the  Metropolitan  Catholic  Al- 
manac; and  surely  a Catholic  publishing  house  could  not  disregard  the  duty  of  cons^ 
plying  with  a request  emanating  from  such  a source.  There  was  no  alternative 
properly  left  but  to  prepare  to  issue  the  Almanac  for  1859. 

We  learn  that  they  are  now  sending  out  circulars  to  obtain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion; and  they  have  the  following  letter  from  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more to  recommend  their  undertaking: 

Messrs.  Murphy  & Co.  having  undertaken  the  publication  of  the  Metropolitan 
Catholic  Almanac,  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore,  1 
recommend  the  undertaking  to  the  favor  of  the  Prelates  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  Clergy  and  faithful,  that  the  necessary  information  may  be  furnished  them  in  due 
time,  and  that  the  work  may  meet  with  patronage.  *j*  Francis  Patrick, 

Baltimore,  July  14,  1858.  Archbishop  <f  Baltimore . 

We  hope  that  the  publishers  will  be  able  to  fulfill  their  promise  to  have  the  Alma- 
nac ready  for  distribution  in  the  beginning  of  November.  The  advantage  of  thin 
early  issue  is  evident.  Our  country  is  so  wide-spread,  and  several  dioceses  of  the 
West  and  South-West  so  difficult  to  be  reached  during  the  later  part  of  Autumn,  that? 
it  would  be  impossible  to  have  the  Almanac  delivered  at  every  point  in  proper  time, 
unless  its  publication  be  made  as  early  as  a due  regard  for  accuracy  will  permit. 

We  ask  our  friends,  as  far  as  they  can,  to  assist  in  making  the  Almanac  a good 
one,  by  contributing  whatever  information  they  may  deem  important  to  the  Catholid 
public. 

Messrs.  Murphy  <fc  Co.  have  just  issued  the  Form  of  Exposition  and  Benediction  qf 
the  Blessed  Sacrament , prepared  by  order  of  the  Ninth  Provincial  Council  of  Balti- 
more. Also,  Instructions  on  the  Jubilee , and  Prayers  recommended  to  be  said  in  the 
Station  Churches,  with  Extracts  from  the  Allocution  and  Encyclical  Letter  of  out 
Holy  Father  the  Pope,  and  from  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Archbishop  and  Bishop* 
of  the  Province  of  Baltimore; — and  have  nearly  ready,  Father  Faber’s  new  Story 
Book  for  Children.  ' 

Mr.  O’Shea  has  issued  an  edition  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales’  work  on  the  Love  of  Godi 

Dunigan  Si  Brother  have  in  press,  The  Sera/thic  Manual , a prayer  book,  intended 
more  especially  for  the  members  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  John  G.  Shea  has  issued  privately  a translation  of  a treatise  on  Meditation , by 
the  late  Very  Rev.  F.  Roothaan,  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
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The  Sub-Atlantic  Telegraph. — A correspondent  has  been  collecting  his 
thoughts  on  this  mighty  project,  which  he  regards  almost  as  accomplished,  and 
sends  us  the  result  of  his  cogitations,  in  the  following  words 

It  is  enough  to  make  the  head  grow  dizzy  to  look  around  upon  the  ceaseless  whirl, 
struggle,  and  energy  of  American  life.  It  is  a very  combination  of  lightning,  steam, 
gunpowder,  infernal  machines,  and  cast  iron.  Lightning  caught  and  chained;  caught 
by  Franklin  and  chained  by  Morse;  obediently  vibrates  throughout  the  vast  wire 
networks  spread  over  the  land,  like  the  nerves  from  the  brain  to  every  part  of  the 
human  system,  carrying  thought  into  action  everywhere  with  instantaneous  pre- 
cision. Rivers,  at  first,  seemed  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  telegraph,  but  rivers 
were  crossed  as  easily  as  the  land.  The  ocean  heaved  its  waters  as  an  insurmounta- 
ble barrier;  but  now,  soon,  “in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried, ” the  wire 
resting  calmly  in  its  waveless  depths  will  flash  its  electric  thoughts  from  world  to 
world  faster  than  the  sun’s  light  flies. 

Who  can  predict  the  results  of  this  new  wonder?  Will  it  be  for  good  or  evil? 
With  every  improvement  in  the  speed  and  facility  of  communication  with  Europe, 
we  have  become  more  and  more  involved  in  European  politics  until  we  are  now  upon 
the  verge  of  entering  as  a party  into  congresses  and  embarrassing  alliances;  and  next 
will  come  our  share  in  questions  of  balance  of  power  and  the  entangling  affairs  of 
tottering  dynasties.  Steam  has  already  brought  us  as  it  were,  upon  the  outer  coasts 
of  Europe;  the  telegraph  will  make  us  almost  coterminous,  and  drag  us  into  her 
family  of  states.  Whether  this  shall  be  for  her  good  or  our  evil,  will  depend  much 
upon  ourselves  and  the  rectitude  and  moral  power  we  exhibit  before  the  world. 

In  a commercial  point  of  view,  its  advantages  cannot  be  estimated.  In  a national 
political  view,  with  its  termini  on  both  continents  in  the  possession  and  under  the 
control  of  our  great  rival  on  sea  and  land,  England,  it  may  have  for  us  more  of  evil 
than  good.  Our  great  strength  heretofore  lay  in  our  distance  from  Europe  and  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  transportation  across  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  of. 
sufficient  force  to  assail  us  successfully  upon  oyr  own  shores,  and  the  uncertainty 
and  delay  of  communication  which  heretofore  has  so  often  rendered  unavailing  the 
best  concerted  plans.  Steam  has  beaten  down  one  defence;  the  telegraph  is  about  to 
remove  the  other,  and  bring  us  as  close  to  Europe  as  the  Crimea  was  to  London  and 
Paris,  where  the  mighty  and  distant  power  of  Russia  was  compelled  to  succumb  by 
the  aid  of  telegraph  and  steam.  And  the  cunning  diplomacy  of  England  hastens  to 
disarm  our  coasts  by  the  abolition  of  privateering — the  great  sea  militia  of  our  Re-, 
public — the  right  to  use  which  we  should  only  consent  to  yield  when  we  are  ready 
to  yield  the  right  to  employ  our  land  militia.  Then,  indeed,  with  our  little  navy- 
sadly  weak  in  numbers,  England  would  have  us  at  her  feet,  bound  by  the  real  chain 
of  the  telegraph,  steam,  and  our  own  weak  concessions,  instead  of  the  old  colonial 
chain  of  allegiance — more  provincial  than  before — and  would  soon  throw  off  that 
mildness  which  she  now  assumes  before  the  strength  she  fears,  and  adopt  the  haugh- 
tiness she  uses  to  a weakened  rival.  They  who  trust  the  magnanimity  of  England 
and  her  justice,  have  read  her  history  badly.  Fear  alone  controls  her  ambition;  she 
fears  the  mighty  young  Republic,  and  would  cajole  it  into  dependence  on  her  honor: 
let  her  continue  to  fear.  . Abate  not  one  iota  of  our  strength,  and  aid  nq  plan  which 
will  give  her  entire  control,  in  peace  or  war,  of  so  immense  a power  as  the  sub- 
atlantic  telegraph.  Timeo  Dannos  et  dona  f (rentes! 
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An  esteemed  contributor  thus  discourses  upon  the  variety  to  which  human  life  is 
subject: 

LIFE. 

What  is  life,  tell  me  I pray? 

*Tis  a changing  April  day — 

Now  balmy  mom,  with  sunlight  fair,  \ 

And  now  bleak  blasts  of  chilling  air  ; 

With  skies  awhile  serene  and  blue, 

Then  changing  soon  to  darker  hue. 

Every  scene  of  beauty  flies — 

Every  hour  the  changing  skies 
Turn  from  brightness  into  gloom — 

Nought  is  certain  but  the  tomb. 

What  is  life,  now  can’st  thou  tell? 

*Tis  the  sounding  of  a bell ; 

Its  gladsome  tones  proclaim  aloud 
Sounds  of  joy  and  triumph  proud — 

Now  floating  gently  on  the  air, 

They  mark  the  hour  of  praise  and  prayer. 

Sadly  too  through  lonesome  dell 
Chimes  the  solemn  midnight  bell. 

Hark!  the  long  and  measured  toll 
Sounds  for  some  departed  soul. 

What  is  life,  again  declare? 

*Tis  a tale  of  joy  and  care  : 

When  past,  its  thrilling  story  seems 
Like  some  poor  patient’s  troubled  dreams — 

And  oft  of  happier  days  it  tells, 

And  oft  with  grief  the  bosom  swells 

When  the  tale  from  pleasure  strays, 

Sadly  dwelling  o’er  past  days — 

Then  the  list’ner  soon  perceives 
Joy  that’s  past  now  only  grieves. 

What  is  life,  I pray  thee  say? 

*Tis  a summer  insect  gay, 

Fluttering  in  the  bright  sunbeams, 

" Of  nought  but  happiness  it  dreams — 

Yet  not  its  aim  pursues  on  high, 

But  to  the  earth  oft  turns  its  eye — 

Where  the  glow-worm  lowly  shines, 

There  its  downward  course  inclines — 

There,  unmindful  of  its  form, 

Blindly  wooes  the  meanest  worm. 

What  is  life,  now  wilt  thou  name? 

’Tis  a taper’s  transient  flame  ; 

Now  for  awhile  it  steady  burns, 

Till  zephyr’s  breath  the  light  flame  turns  ; 

Then  gleaming  high  it  brighter  glows, 

But  darker  shadows  round  it  throws. 

Thus  it  flashes,  then  decays, 

With  an  ever-changing  blaze; 

Glaring  for  a moment  high, 

Glimmering  then  it  sinks  to  die. 

What  is  life,  I fain  would  know? 

’Tis  the  heaven’s  resplendent  bow — 

So  bright  with  every  varied  hue. 

Its  radiant  beauties  charm  the  view  ; 

Yet  brightest  is  its  glowing  form 
Amid  the  darkness  of  the  storm — 
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For  the  sun*s  retiring  ray, 

Shot  from  west  at  close  of  day, 

Falling  on  the  sable  skies,  x 

Paints  these  beauties  ere  it  dies.  A. 

Our  talented  correspondent,  S.  M.,  continues  to  place  us  under  obligation  for  his 
poetic  contributions.  The  following  effusion  will  be  admired  by  many  of  our 
readers: 

THE  POET’S  LAMENT. 

0 bring  my  long  neglected  lyre, 

That  oft  in  joy  I’ve  strung, 

And  lend,  oh' Muse!  thy  sacred  fire^ 

Till  this  one  song  be  sung. 

1 feel  the  fang  of  fell  decay 
Insert  its  deadly  sting — 

Then  let  me  sing  while  yet  I may, 

Brief  is  mv  time  to  sing. 

I’m  like  the  lark  that  sings  on  high, 

When  rings  the  sportsman’s  gun, 

She  falls  all  lifeless  from  the  sky, 

And  leaves  her  song  unsung. 

I’m  like  the  mist  that  leaves  the  rill 
To  catch  the  morning  ray, 

That  fades  upon  the  sparigled  hill 
And  weeps  itself  away. 

Each  friend,  each  joy,  each  hope-spread  view, 

No  longer  may  appear; 

Ah  ! must  I bid  a last  adieu 
To  all  I love  so  dear? 

I’m  like  the  flower  whose  early  bloom 
Perfumes  the  morning  skies, 

But  ere  the  coming  of  the  noon, 

A withered  ruin  lies. 

* Tho*  young  am  1,  and  yet  unknown 

The  merits  of  my  lay, 

Grim  death  demands  me  for  his  own — 

The  grave  yawns  for  its  prey. 

I’m  like  the  meteor  of  the  night 
Whose  lurid  beam  is  doom’d 
To  be  the  self-consuming  light 
By  which  it  is  consumed. 

Soon  did  my  transient  glory  fade 
In  chaos  dark  and  gloom — 

Born  of  obscurity  and  shade, 

Oblivion  is  my  doom. 

And  must  I lose  vitality 

When  death  dissolves  this  clay? 

Or  can  the  spirit  cease  to  be — 

And  must  the  soul  decay? 

Ah!  no,  it  cannot,  cannot  be; 

In  vain,  O death,  you  strive! 

This  spark  of  immortality 
Its  ashes  shall  survive. 

Great  God!  my  all  to  Thee  I owe, 

And  yield  to  Thy  control  ; 

Then  deign  to  save  from  endless  woe 
Thine  image  in  my  soul. 

What  tho’  on  earth  l leave  no  name — 

Poor  legacy  at  best — 

O!  who  would  ask  for  mortal  fame 

When  throned  among  the  blest?  S.  M. 
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Record  op  Events. 

From  June  202A,  to  July  20 th,  1868. 


Foreign  Intelligence. 

Rome. — Encyclical  Letter  of  Pius  IX. — We  subjoin  the  following  important  docu- 
ment, lately  issued  by  fjjs  Holiness  Pius  IX,  relating  to  retrenched  holydays  and 
the  duty  of  parish  priests  on  those  days.  The  letter  breathes  that  earnest  solicitude 
for  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  Church,  which  has  ever  distinguished  his  present 
Holiness,  and  should  be  attentively  read  by  every  Catholic: 

ENCYCLICAL  LETTER  OF  POPE  PIUS  THE  NINTH. 

To  all  the  Patriarchs , Primates,  Archbishops,  Bishops  and  other  Ordinaries  of  the  Places 
in  Communication  with  the  Apostolic  See. 

Venerable  Brethren,  Health  and  Apostolic  Benediction: 

The  goodness  and  charity  of  our  most  dearly  beloved  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ, 
only  Son  of  God,  towards  mankind,  has  been  so  great  that  you  know,  venerable 
brethren,  having  taken  human  nature,  He  desired  not  only  to  suffer  for  our  salvation 
the  most  frig^gful  torments  and  the  horrible  death  of  the  cross,  but  still  more,  reas- 
cending to  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  to  dwell,  meanwhile,  with  us  in 
the  august  sacrament  of  His  body  and  of  His  blood,  and  in  the  excess  of  His  love 
to  make  it  our  food  and  our  nourishment,  for  the  purpose  of  being  also  our  suste- 
nance and  our  strength  by  the  presence  of  His  divinity,  the  most  assured  safeguard  of 
spiritual  life.  And  not  content  with  this  signal  and  altogether  divine  proof  of  charity, 
adding  benefits  to  benefits,  and  spreading  over  us  the  riche3  of  His  love.  He  has 
wished  to  give  us  the  full  certainty  that  those  whom  He  has  loved  He  loved  to  the 
end.  It  is  on  that  account,  declaring  Himself  the  eternal  priest  according  to  the  or- 
der of  Melchisedech,  He  has  instituted,  in  perpetuity,  His  priesthood  in  the  Catholic 
Church  and  decreed  that  the  sacrifice  which  He  offered  once  by  the  effusion  of  His 
precious  blood,  on  the  altar  of  the  cross,  to  redeem  the  entire  human  race,  to  deliver 
it  from  the  yoke  of  sin  and  from  the  slavery  of  the  devil,  and  to  pacify  all  things  in 
the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  shall  be  permanent  unto  the  consummation  of  ages; 
ordaining  that  this  sacrifice,  in  which  there  is  no  change  except  in  the  manner  of 
offering  it,  shall  be  made  and  offered  each  day  by  the  ministry  of  the  priests  in  order 
to  sow  among  men- the  fruits,  sovereignly  salutary  and  sovereignly  fruitful,  of  His 
passion.  Thus  in  the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  accomplished  by  the  noble 
ministry  of  the  priests,  is  offered  this  same  victim,  the  source  of  life,  who  has  recon- 
ciled us  to  God  the  Father,  and  who,  having  all  viudie  to  merit,  to  appease,  to  ob- 
tain, and  to  satisfy,  repairs  in  us  the  ruins  of  death  by  the  mystery  of  the  only  Son. 
Arisen  from  the  dead,  the  only  Son  dies  no  more,  and  death  shall  no  more  have  any 
power  over  Him.  He  lives  by  Himself  an  immortal  and  incorruptible  life,  and  it  is 
He  who  is  immolated  for  us  in  this  mystery  of  the  sacred  oblation  ” (1.)  Such  is 
the  pure  oblation  that  no  unworthiness,  no  perversity  in  those  who  offer  it,  can  ever 
sully,  and  which,  by  the  mouth  of  Malachy,  the  Lord  has  predicted  “ that  the  glory 
of  His  name  become  great  among  the  nations  it  shall  be  offered  in  its  purity  in 
every  place  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  ” (2  ) This  oblation  of  an  un- 
speakable fecundity  embraces  the  present  and  the  future  life.  By. it,  giving  us  the 
grace  and  gift  of  penance,  God,  who  is  appeased,  remits  even  the  most  enormous 
crimes  and  sins,  and,  although  grievously  offended  by  our  prevarication,  He  passes 
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from  anger  to  mercy,  from  a just  severity  to  clemency — by  it  are  equally  remitted 
the  temporal  penalties  due  for  the  expiation  of  our  faults — by  it  are  relieved  the  souls 
of  those  who  are  dead,  in  union  with  Christ,  without  having  been  fully  purified — by 
it  also  we  receive  the  temporal  goods  which  are  not  an  obstacle  to  the  goods  of  a 
superior  order — by  it  is  rendered  to  the  sanits,  and  above  all  to  the  Immaculate  Most 
Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  the  greatest  honor  and  worship  that  she  can  receive. 
It  is,  therefore,  that  conformably  to  the  traditions  of  the  Apostles,  we  offer  the  di- 
vine sacrifice  of  the  Mass  “for  the  common  peace  of  the  churches,  for  the  good  or- 
der of  the  world,  for  emperors,  for  warriors,  for  those  who  are  united  to  us,  for  those 
who  labor  under  sickness,  for  those  who  are  oppressed  with  grief,  for  those  in  gene- 
ral who  are  in  want,  and  for  the  dead  detained  in  purgatory,  believing  that  the  greatest 
succor  which  those  souls  can  receive  is  that  which  is  here^iven  them  when  we  pray 
for  them  at  the  moment  that  the  holy  and  formidable  victim  is  immolated  before  us  ” 
(3.)  There  is  nothing  then,  greater,  more  holy,  more  divine,  than  the  unbloody 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  by  which  the  same  body,  the  same  blood,  the  same  Jesus 
Christ,  our  God  and  Lord,  is  offered  and  immolated  on  the  altar,  for  the  salvation  of 
all,  by  the  priests,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Holy  Mother  the  Church,  which 
is  in  possession  of  this  treasure,  so  great,  of  her  divine  Spouse,  has  never  ceased  to 
employ  all  her  care,  all  her  zeal,  all  her  vigilance,  in  order  that  this  grand  mystery 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  priests  with  the  greatest  interior  purity  of  the  heart, 
and  in  order  that  it  might  be  celebrated  with  all  the  becoming  appurtenances  of  wor- 
ship according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  ritual,  and  the  sacred  ceremonies,  in 
order  that  the  grandeur  and  the  majesty  of  the  mystery  itself  may  shine  in  the  ex- 
terior appearance,  and  that  thus  the  faithful  may  be  excited  to  the  c^templation  of 
the  divine  things  contained  and  hidden  in  so  venerable  a sacrifice.  It  is  with  the 
same  ardor  and  the  same  solicitude  that  his  pious  mother,  addressing  herself  to  those 
faithful  children,  never  ceases  to  bring  to  their  minds,  to  exhort  them,  to  inflame 
their  zeal,  to  bring  them  frequently  to  this  divine  sacrifice  with  all  the  piety,  all  the 
respect,  and  all  the  devotion  which  it  deserves — ordaining  that  all  are  absolutely  held 
to  assist  at  it  on  feast  days  of  obligation,  attending  to  it  with  a religious  attention  of 
eyes  and  of  heart,  in  order  that  they  may  be  happily  enabled  to  obtain,  by  the  value 
of  the  mercy  of  God,  an  abundance  of  all  gifts. 

Now,  it  is  in  favor  of  mankind  that  every  Pontiff  taken  from  among  men  is  con- 
stituted in  those  things  that  appertain  to  God,  in  order  to  offer  for  their  sins  gifts 
and  sacrifices.  It  is  then,  your  wisdom  knows  well,  venerable  brethren,  the  duty  of 
pastors  to  apply  the  most  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for  the  people  of  whom  they 
have  the  charge.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Trent  this  obligation 
involves  a divine  precept.  This  council  teaches  in  effect,  in  terms  the  most  profound 
and  the  most  grave,  “ that  by  the  divine  precept  it  is  commanded  tp  all  those  to 
whom  the  care  of  souls  is  confided,  to  know  their  flock  and  to  offer  the  sacrifice  for 
them  ” (4.)  You  also  know  the  Encyclical  letter,  dated  the  9th  of  August,  1774,  of 
our  predecessor,  Bennet  XIV,  of  happy  memory,  in  which,  speaking  at  full  length 
and  wisely  of  the  obligation,  explaining  more  in  detail,  and  confirming  the  sense  of 
the  Fathers  of  Trent,  in  order  to  erase  all  doubts,  and  to  do  away  with  all  contro- 
versies, he  declares  plainly  and  openly,  and  enacts  that  the  parish  priests  (parachos) 
and  all  others  having  the  care  of  souls  ought  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for 
those  who  are  confided  to  them,  every  Sunday,  and  on  every  feast  of  obligation. 
He  adds  that  this  obligation  extends  for  the  days  in  which  he  himself,  diminishing 
the  number  of  feasts  of  obligation  in  certain  dioceses,  had  given  permission  for  ser- 
vile work,  still  maintaining  for  them  the  obligation  of  assisting  on  those  days  at  the 
holy  sacrifice  (5.)  By  the  returns  on  the  state  and  the  situation  of  your  dioceses 
which,  with  a care  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  well  has  it  filled  our  heart  with  satisfac- 
tion, you  addressed  us,  venerable  brethren,  us  and  the  Apostolic  See,  how  you  dis- 
charged the  duty  of  your  charge,  we  see  with  great  joy  the  pastors  of  souls  scru- 
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pulously  fulfilling  the  obligation  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  and  not  neglecting 
to  celebrate  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for  the  people  confided  to  them,  on  Sunday  and 
on  other  days  which  continue  to  be  days  of  obligation.  But  we  also  know  that  in  a 
certain  number  of  localities  this  duty  has  ceased  to  be  fulfilled  by  parish  priests  on 
days  which  are  to  be  observed  as  feasts  of  obligation,  according  to  the  constitution 
of  our  predecessor,  Urban  VIII,  of  happy  memory  (5),  and  for  which  the  Apostolic 
See,  submitting  to  the  various  demands  of  the  first  pastors,  and  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  reason  and  motives  which  they  explained,  has  not  only  permitted,  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  feasts  of  obligation,  that  the  people  may  attend  to  servile 
work,  but  it  has  granted  to  them  they  may  be  dispensed  with  from  hearing  the  holy 
Mass.  Since  these  indulgences  emanating  from  the  Holy  See  were  published,  the 
parish  priests  of  different  countries  believe  themselves  also  relieved  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  offering  the  holy  sacrifice  for  their  parishioners  on  the  days  of  the  suppressed 
feasts,  and  have  ceased  completely  to  fulfil  this  duty.  Thence  there  has  been  estab- 
lished in  those  countries,  among  the  parish  priests,  the  practice  of  not  celebrating  at 
all,  on  the  above  named  days,  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for  the  people,  and  this 
custom  has  not  wanted  apologists  and  defenders. 

Full  of  extreme  solicitude  for  the  entire  flock,  which  the  Lord  himself  has  con- 
fided to  us,  and  livelily  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  the  great  spiritual  advantages  which 
result  from  the  omission  to  the  faithful  of  those  countries,  we  have  resolved  to  regu- 
late a matter  of  such  great  importance,  we  remembering  above  all,  that  the  Apostolic 
See  has  always  taught  that  the  parish  priests  ought  to  celebrate  the  holy  sacrifice  for 
their  parishoners,  even  on  the  days  of  suppressed  feasts.  Although,  in  fact,  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  our  predecessors,  having  regard  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the 
first  pastors,  to  the  different  and  numerous  wants  of  the  faithful  people,  and  to  the 
grave  motives  resulting  from  the  interests  of  the  times  and  of  the  places,  had  judged 
it  right  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  feasts  of  obligation,  and  consented  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  people  might  freely  attend  on  those  days  to  servile  works,  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  assist  at  the  holy  sacrifice;  nevertheless,  these  same  pontiffs,  our  pre- 
decessors, in  granting  these  indulgences,  have  desired  that  the  law  should  be  fully 
and  faithfully  observed,  which  enacts  that  there  should  be  nothing  of  innovation  in 
the  churches,  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  regular  order  and  rite  of  the  divine  offices, 
and  that  all  should  be  continued  to  be  done  absolutely  as  before,  from  the  time  the 
constitution  of  Urban  VIII,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  still  in  vigor,  and  which 
prescribed  that  the  feasts  should  be  observed  as  of  obligation.  From  thence  the 
parish  priests  could  easily  comprehend  that  they  were  never,  by  any  means,  freed 
from  the  obligation  of  offering  on ‘those  days  for  the  people  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
which  is  the  most  important  part  of  divine  worship,  and  they  ought  above  all,  to 
observe  that  the  pontifical  rescripts  should  be  understood  altogether,  in  the  sense 
which  they  offer  themselves,  and  that  they  must  be  interpreted  in  the  strictest  sense. 
Let  us  add,  that  the  Holy  See,  consulted  in  many  cases  on  the  duties  of  pastors,  has 
never  omitted  to  reply,  by  the  different  congregations,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  coun- 
cil, whether  it  be  that  of  the  Propaganda,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  holy  rites,  and 
also  by  the  sacred  penitentiary;  and  ever  and  always  has  it  declared,  that  the  parish 
priests  continue  under  the  obligation  of  saying  Mass  for  the  parishioners,  even  on 
the  days  which  have  ceased  to  be  counted  among  the  number  of  feasts  of  obligation. 
After  having  weighed  and  examined  these  things  with  maturity,  and  after  having 
taken  the  council  of  many  of  our  venerable  brothers,  the  Cardinals  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites,  who  compose  the  congregation  charged  with  causing  to  be 
respected  and  with  interpreting  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  we  have  judged 
it  right,  venerable  brethren,  to  write  you  this  encyclical  letter,  in  order  to  trace  out 
for  your  guidance  a sure  rule,  and  to  fix  for  you  a law  which  must  be  observed  with 
care  and  vigilance  by  all  parish  priests. 

It  is,  therefore,  that  we  declare  by  these  presents,  we  enact  and  decree  that  all 
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parish  priests,  and  also  all  others  who  have  a charge  of  souls,  should  offer  and  apply 
the  most  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for  the  people  who  are  confided  to  them,  not  only 
on  all  the  Sundays  and  other  days  which  obligation  obliges  them  to  preserve,  but 
also  on  the  days  which  the  Holy  See  has  consented  to  retrench  from  the  number  of 
feasts  of  obligation,  and  which  have  been  transferred,  as  all  those  who  have  charge 
of  souls  should  be  aware,  since  the  time  the  constitution  of  Urban  VIII  was  fully  in 
vigor,  before  the  feast  days  of  obligation  were  diminished  in  number  and  transferred. 
We  only  except  one  case — that  in  which  the  divine  office  shall  have  been  transferred 
with  the  solemnity  to  the  day  of  Sunday;  then  the  one  only  Mass  shall  be  applied 
for  the  people  by  the  parish  priests,  provided  that  the  Mass,  which  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  divine  office,  ought  to  be  deemed  transferred  with  the  office  itself.  Wish- 
ing also  in  the  love  by  which  our  paternal  heart  is  animated,  with  a view  to  the  tran- 
quility of  the  pastors,  who,  ceding  to  the  custom  that  was  introduced,  have  omitted 
to  apply  their  Mass  for  the  people  on  the  days  indicated,  and  in  virtue  of  our  apos- 
tolic authority,  we  fully  absolve  those  parish  priests  from  all  anterior  omissions;  and 
as,  among  those  who  have  charge  of  souls,  there  are  those  who  have  obtained  from 
the  Holy  See  a particular  indulgence  for  reduction,  we  agree  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  indulgence,  on  the  conditions  which  are  here  ex- 
pressed, and  as  long  as  they  fill  the  office  of  parish  priests  in  the  parishes  which  they 
administer  and  govern  at  present.  In  giving  these  decisions  and  in  using  this  indul- 
gence, we  have  every  reason  to  hope,  venerable  brethren,  that  the  parish  priests, 
animated  more  than  ever  with  zeal  and  charity,  will  hasten  to  satisfy,  with  as  much 
care  as  piety,  the  obligation  of  applying  the  Mass  for  the  people,  and  that  they  will 
seriously  reflect  on. the  abundance  of  the  spiritual  graces  at  first,  then  on  the  multi- 
tude of  the  gifts  which  the  application  of  the  divine  and  ynbloody  sacrifice  causes  to 
flow  so  largely  on'  the  people  confided  to  their  care.  But  we  are  not  unaware  that 
particular  cases  may  be  presented,  which,  on  account  of  facts  and  circumstances, 
there  is  no  reason  to  grant  to  parish  priests  a dispensation  of  this  obligation.  We 
wish  that  you  should  know  that  it  is  to  our  congregation  of  Council  alone,  that  all 
should  repair  to  obtain  these  kinds  of  indulgences.  We  do  not  except  any  but  the 
perspns  who  depend  on  our  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  on  which  we  have  con- 
ferred the  same  powers  in  this  regard. 

We  entertain  no  doubt  at  all,  venerable  brethren,  that  in  the  solicitude  of  your 
episcopal  zeal,  you  will  hasten  to  cause  it  to  be  known  without  delay  to  all  and  each 
of  the  parish  priests  of  your  dioceses,  that  by  our  present  letters,  and  in  virtue  of 
our  supreme  authority,  We  confirm  and  declare  anew,  we  wish,  command,  and  or- 
dain, touching  the  obligation  in  which  they  are  to  apply  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  for  those  who  are  confided  to  them.  We  are  equally  persuaded  that  you  will 
carry  the  greatest  amount  of  watchfulness  to  those  who  have  the  charge  of  souls  to 
acquit  themselves  with  care  of  this  part  of  their  duty,  and  that  they  will  observe 
with  exactness  what  we  have  regulated  and  laid  down  by  these  letters.  We  desire 
also  that  a copy  of  these  letters  shall  be  preserved  in  perpetuity,  in  the  archives  of 
your  episcopal  courts.  And  as  you  very  well  know,  venerable  brothers,  that  the 
most  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  a great  source  of  enlightenment  for  the  faithful, 
never  cease  to  call  attention  to,  and  to  exhort  the  parish  priests,  principally  the 
preachers  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  all  those  who  are  charged  with  instructing  the 
Christian  people,  that  they  have  to  expound  and  explain  to  the  faithful,  with  all  the 
care  and  zeal  possible,  the  necessity,  the  greatness,  and  efficacy,  the  end  and  the 
fruits  of  this  holy  and  adorable  sacrifice;  that  they  may  impress  and  excite  the  faith- 
ful to  assist  at  it  frequently,  they  shall  be  able  with  faith,  religion,  and  becoming 
piety,  in  order  that  they  may  call  down  on  themselves  the  divine  mercy,  and  all  the 
good  things  of  which  they  stand  in  need.  Do  not  cease  to  make  use  of  all  the  means 
in  your  power  in  order  that  the  priests  of  your  dioceses  should  distinguish  them- 
selves by  this  integrity  and  gravity  of  manners,  by  this  innocence  and  this  perpetual 
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holiness  of  life'which  becomes  well  those  who,  alone,  have  power  of  consecrating 
the  divine  host,  and  of  celebrating  the  holy  and  dreadful  sacrifice.  Desire  them  fre- 
quently to  call  the  attention  of,  and  to  impress  on,  all  those  who  are  congregated  in 
the  sacred  priesthood,  in  order  that,  thinking  seriously  on  the  ministry  which  they 
have  received  in  the  Lord,  they  may  be  faithful  to  it,  and  that  having  always  pre- 
sent, in  spirit,  the  heavenly  power  and  the  dignity  with  which  they  are  clothed,  they 
may  shine  by  the  brightness  of  all  the  virtue — that  thus,  by  the  merit  of  holy  doc- 
trine, they  may  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  service  of  worship,  to  divine  things 
and  the  salvation  of  souls,  offering  themselves  as  a living  and  holy  host  to  the  Lord, 
and  that  carrying  in  their  body  the  mortifications  of  Jesus,  they  may  worthily  offer 
to  God,  with  pure  hearts  and  hands,  the  Host  of  salvation  for  their  own  salvation 
and  for  that  of  the  entire  world.  In  fine,  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  us,  venerable 
brothers,  than  to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  express  to  you  and  to  renew  to- 
wards you  the  testimony  of  the  lively  affection  which  we  bear  towards  you  in  the 
Lord,  and  also  to  encourage  you  to  continue  with  still  greater  ardor  to  fulfil  with 
courage  all  the  duties  of  your  pastoral  charge,  and  to  watch,  with  still  greater  zeal, 
over  the  salvation  and  preservation  of  your  own  dear  flocks.  Be  assured  that  we 
are  always  ready  to  take  to  our  nearest  heart  of  hearts  all  that  we  shall  judge  to  be 
proper  to  contribute  to  your  utility,  and  to  that  of  your  dioceses.  In  the  meantime, 
receive,  as  the  pledge  of  all  the  gifts  of  heaven,  and  in  testimony  of  our  lively  affec- 
tion towards  you,  the  Apostolic  benediction  which  we  give  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts  to  you,  venerable  brothers,  to  all  the  clergy,  and  to  the  faithful  lately  confided 
to  your  care. 

Given  at  Rome,  near  St.  Peter's , the  3 d day  of  May , 1858,  the  twelfth  year  of  our  Pon- 
tificate. 

Spain. — The  venerable  and  illustrious  Archbishop  of  Saragossa,  Don  Manuel 
Gomez  de  las  Rivas,  died  on  17th  of  June,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age. 

France. — A solemn  service  was  performed  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tuilleries  in  com- 
memoration of  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Napoleon  I.  It  was  attended  by  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  Prince  Jerome  and  his  son,  Prince  Napoleon,  the  Princess 
Mathilde,  and  the  other  members  of  the  emperor’s  family.  There  were  likewise 
present  the  marshals  of  the  empire,  the  ministers  and  great  officers  of  State.  The 
Bishop  of  Arras  officiated. — At  an  early  hour  on  the  same  day  the  iron  railing  round 
the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome  was  hung  with  funereal  crowns,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day  the  deputations  from  the  soldiers  of  the  old  army  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
column  to  deposit  crowns  according  to  custom. — The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  is  at  present  in  Paris  investigating  the  causes  of  the  disturbance 
which  recently  took  place  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  College. 

England  — Nothing  of  striking  importance  has  occurred  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  past  four  weeks.  The  oath  bill  was  further  discussed  in  parliament,  and 
finally  «o  modified  as  to  admit  the  Jews  to  a seat  in  that  body. — The  outrages  com- 
mitted on  American  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  were  several  times  discussed  in 
the  Mouse,  but  no  final  action  taken  in  regard  to  the  matter.  The  British  squadron, 
however,  was  ordered  from  the  Cuban  waters,  and  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
have  declared  that  England  has  no  right  to  search,  according  to  international  law. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  fleet,  which  left  England  about  a month  ago,  had  returned 
to  dueenstown,  the  attempt  having  failed  a second  time.  The  failure,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  discouraged  those  engaged  in  it,  and  a third  trial  is  spoken  of 
as  likely  to  be  made  at  an  early  day. 

The  war  in  India  still  drags  out  an  existence,  and  the  revolt,  so  far  from  being 
suppressed,  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  owing  chiefly  to  the  havoc  which  the  Indian 
climate  at  this  season  is  making  in  the  English  army. 
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Ireland. — There  is  no  trait  in  the  Irish  character  more  prominent  than  that  of  a 
generous  soul,  a heart  that  beats  responsively  to  the  wants  of  suffering  humanity. 
No  matter  what  be  the  differences  which  divide  them,  the  moment  circumstances 
arise  that  call  for  their  sympathy  and  assistance,  that  sympathy  and  assistance  is 
impromptu  and  freely  given.  This  generous  feeling  was  strikingly  illustrated  to- 
wards the  family  of  the  lamented  Hogan,  the  artist,  and  more  recently  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  death  of  John  O’Connell.  The  remains  of  the  son  of  the  great 
“Liberator”  were  borne  to  their  final  resting  place,  followed  by  sorrowing  thou- 
sands, but  before  the  mourners  had  quitted  the  precincts  of  the  grave,  a subscrip- 
tion was  started  for  the  support  of  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  a thousand 
pounds  were  obtained  before  the  funeral  cortege  had  left  the  cemetery. 

Sweden. — A remarkable  instance  of  persecution  has  lately  taken  place  in  this  in- 
tolerant country.  Six  females,  all  married,  have  been  condemned  by  the  royal 
court  of  Stockholm  to  perpetual  banishment  and  to  the  deprivation  of  all  civil  rights, 
because  they  forsook  Lutheranism  and  became  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  victims  at  first  thought  of  removing  to  France,  but  learning  that  in  Denmark 
they  would  be  free  to  practice  their  religion,  they  resolved  to  remove  to  Copen- 
hagen, as  they  could  belter  there  earn  a livelihood  by  their  labor.  The  following 
is  the  decree  of  the  court  before  which  they  were  tried: 

Considering  that  though  these  women  have  been  repeatedly  warnid  by  their  re- 
spective pastors,  they  have  not  retracted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  persisted  in 
avowing  Catholic  opinion: 

Keeping  in  view  the  1st  chapter,  paragraph  3d,  of  the  Criminal  Code,  and  the  1st 
chapter  and  2d  paragraph  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law,  the  court  finds  that  it  is  a just 
act  to  condemn  the  married  women — Caroline  Christina  Funk,  born  at  Palingren; 
IVIaria  Charlotte  Offerman,  born  at  Palingren;  Anne  Schutze,  born  at  Landberg; 
Jeanette  Olivia  Anderson,  born  at  Olsson;  Hedwig  Catherine  Wahlender,  born  at 
Forssman;  and  Sophia  Wilhelmina  Lundegren — to  be  exiled  from  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  and  to  be  deprived  of  all  property  and  all  civil  rights  in  the  kingdom. 

Given  at  Stockholm,  May  the  19th,  1858,  in  the  name  of  the  court. 

, Domestic  Intelligence. — Affairs  of  the  Church. 

1.  Diocese  of  Baltimore. — A New  Church. — As  an  additional  evidence  of  the 
increase  of  Catholicity  in  our  city,  we  are  happy  to  record  the  fact  that  another  new 
church  has  been  commenced  in  our  midst.  On  Sunday,  the  18th  of  July,  the  Ger- 
mans, who  had  scarcely  completed  the  splendid  church  of  St.  Michael,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  another,  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Paul.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the 
Very  Rev.  George  Ruland,  Provincial  of  the  Redemptorists  in  this  country,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  father  Holtzer,  who  preached  in  the  German  language,  and  the  Rev.  E. 
J.  Sourin,  who  delivered  an  eloquent  discourse  in  English.  The  new  church  is  to  be 
built  in  the  English-Gothic  style,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  ready  fo^service 
in  the  course  of  a year. 

Orphans * Home. — It  will  be  a subject  of  much  congratulation  to  the  humane  and 
charitable  to  learn,  that  the  Rev.  Father  Dolan,  who  is  truly  the  friend  and  protector 
of  the  orphan,  has  purchased  a magnificent  property  adjoining  the  limits  of  our  city, 
which  he  designs  as  a new  Home  for  the  numerous  family  of  fatherless  children 
which  he  has  at  present  under  his  protection.  The  property  has  been  secured  at  a 
cost  of  $37,000.  The  improvements  are  large  and  substantial,  and  calculated  to  ac- 
commodate from  fifty  to  sixty  orphans.  We  understand  that  Father  Dolan  intends, 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  to  place  the  institution  under  the  care  of  the  Brothers  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  who  will  attend  not  only  to  the  religious  and  educational  instruction 
of  the  boys,  but  also  train  them  to  some  useful  mechanical  branch  of  business. 
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Religious  Reception. — On  Friday,  July  2d,  in  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  George- 
town, D.  C.,  Miss  Jane  Shine  (Sister  Mary  de  Sales)  received  the  habit  and  white 
veil  from  the  hands  of  Rev.  A.  Rocoffort,*  S.  J.  On  the  16th  of  July,  the  Festival 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  Miss  Helen  Riordan,  of  Washington' City,  received 
the  Habit  at  the  Carmelite  Convent  in  this  city,  and  took  the  name  of  Sister  Bap- 
tists. The  Rev.  Father  Obermyer  officiated  on  the  occasion,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Byrne;  and  on  the  2d  of  July,  Miss  Elizabeth  IVJurray,  daughter  of  Purser 
Murray,  U.  S.  Navy,  made  her  solemn  profession  in  the  same  institution,  Aisquith 
street.  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  officiated  on  this  interesting  occasion. 

Confirmation. — The  holy  sacrament  of  confirmation  was  lately  administered  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  to  70  persons,  in  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  subsequently  200  were  confirmed  at  St.  Patrick’s  Church  of  the  same  city;  and 
on  the  Feast  of  St.  Aloysius,  19  young  ladies  in  the  Convent  Chapel;  and  on  the 
same  day,  22  were  confirmed  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Gonzaga  Seminary.  On  22d  of 
June,  30  students  of  Georgetown  College  received  the  same  sacred  rite;  and  150  were 
confirmed  on  the  same  day  at  Trinity  Church,  Georgetown. 

2.  Diocese  of  Philadelphia. — The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty  sent  to  Rome,  to- 
wards the  close  of  last  year,  the  resignation  of  his  office  of  Commissary  General  of 
the  Augustinian  Order.  This  resignation  has  at  length  been  accepted,  and  by  letters 
recently  arrived  the  Very  Rev.  P.  Stanton  has  been  appointed  successor  to  Dr.  Mo- 
riarty. Very  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty  will  retain  for  life  his  dignity  and  privileges  as  Ex- 
Assistant  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  Prelate  in  the  Curia  Romana. 

Confirmations. — The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Neumann  recently  gave  confirmation  in  the 
following  places,  to  the  following  number  of  persons:  Tremont,  48;  Lykenstown, 
34;  Lewistown,  1;  Bellefont,  69;  Snowshoe,  2;  Lockhaven,  28;  Williamsport,  15: 
Nippenose  Valley,  57;  Cascade,  18;  Astonville,  13;  Canton,  9;  Troy,  21;  Blossburg, 
17;  Wellsborough,  2;  Tioga  Village,  4;  Athens,  15;  Towanda,  64.  The  inclement 
weather  prevented  many  from  presenting  themselves  for  confirmation  in  these  places. 
The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  enjoyed  good  health.  The  Right  Rev.  Coadjutor  Bishop 
made  the  following  visitations  and  confirmed  the  following  number  of  persons:  West 
Haverford,  37;  Villanova,  25;  Chesnut  Hill,  27;  Germantown,  St.  Vincent’s,  97. 

Church  Dedication. — The  dedication  of  the  new  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Tolentine, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  took  place  on  the  24th  ult.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the 
10th  of  September  last.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gallagher,  the  present  pastor  of  the  church,  under  whose  superintendence 
it  was  designed  and  completed.  The  Augustinian  Order  was  largely  represented,  and 
the  present  Provincial,  Very  Rev.  P.  Stanton,  took  part  in  the  dedication.  After 
the  interesting  ceremony,  High  Mass  was  intoned  by  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty,  as- 
sisted by  Rev.  E.  M.  Mullen,  as  deacon,  and  Rev.  L.  Edge,  as  subdeacon.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty. 

3.  Biocese  of  New  York. — Dedication. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Mary’s,  Clif- 
ton, Staten  Island,  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God  on  Sunday,  the 
27th  of  June,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Hughes,  who  preached  an  eloquent  ser- 
mon on  the  occasion. 

Ordination. — On  Monday,  the  21st  of  June,  the  Feast  of  St.  Aloysius,  Patron  of 
Students,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  conferred  minor  orders  and  subdeaconship  on 
Mr.  Anthony  Hechinger,  of  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Fordham,  and  on  Thursday, 
the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  same  reverend  gentleman  received  deaconship, 
and  on  the  following  Saturday,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  priesthood. 

New  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick. — The  illustrious  Archbishop  of  New  York  contem- 
plates building  a new  Cathedral  which,  for  grandeur  of  design  and  extent  of  propor- 
tions, will  equal  if  not  exceed  any  other  church  edifice  on  the  American  continent. 
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The  following  description  is  given  of  the  contemplated  edifice  by  one  of  the  New 
York  papers: 

“ The  cost  of  the  building  above  ground  is  not  expected  to  fall  short  of  three- 
quarters  of  a million.  Its  dimensions  will  present  a front  of  140  feet  and  a depth  of 
3 25  feet.  Its  location  is  on  the  block  between  Fiftieth  and  Fifty-first  streets,  front- 
ing on  Fifth  avenue,  and  reaching  back  to  where  the  line  of  Madison  avenue,  will 
run  when  that  street  is  laid  out  at  its  upper  end.  The  position  is  one  of  the  most 
commanding  and  admirable  on  the  whole  island. 

“ The  land  on  which  the  cathedral  will  stand  comprises  an  area  of  200  feet  front 
by  400  feet  deep.  The  foundation  will  rest  upon  the  rock  surface,  which  is  slightly 
raised  above  the  avenue,  the  building  occupying  the  centre  of  the  lot,  and  enclosed 
on  Fiftieth  and  Fifty-first  streets  by  a low  wall  with  a walk  and  parterre,  to  accom- 
modate processions,  etc.  The  front  of  the  edifice  will  be  approached  by  steps  from 
the  Fifth  avenue,  on  which  there  will  be  three  great  entrances.  It  will  be,  as  usual 
with  Gothic  cathedrals,  cruciform,  and  with  transept  and  rear  entrances,  so  that  its 
ventilation  may  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  main  elevation  on  Fifth  avenue 
will  comprise  a fine  gable,  150  feet  high,  with  rose  window.  On  the  south  corner 
(front)  will  spring  a spire  of  open  tracery  proportioned  to  the  great  length  of  the 
church,  whilst  on  the  north  corner  (front)  a tower  of  nearly  equal  bulk,  octagon, 
and  about  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  spire,  gives  the  whole  front  great  breadth  and 
massiveness,  whilst  their  lofty  dimensions  will  present  something  like  the  true  scope 
which  is  required  for  the  aims  of  this  style  of  architecture  The  side  elevations  pre- 
sent splendid  ranges  of  windows  and  buttresses,  pinnacled  and  finely  decorated,  the 
ornamented  transept  gables,  with- their  windows,  entrances,  niches,  etc.,  enriching 
and  relieving  the  great  length  of  the  side  walls. 

“ The  interior  will  be  entered  by  a porch  80  feet  to  the  crown  of  its  arch,  enriched 
with  columns,  tracery,  etc.  The  interior  will  be  120  feet  high  in  the  clear,  inside, 
and  comprise  a nave,  two  side  aisles,  the  transept  (or  wings  of  the  cross),  176  feet, 
and  the  sanctuary  for  the  great  altar  at  the  upper  end.  The  ro«»f,  raised  upon  fifty- 
one  gothic  columns,  supports  groined  arches,  constructed,  like  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing, of  stone.  In  the  side  aisles  there  will  be  twelve  small  chapels,  with  altars, 
making,  with  the  great  altar  and  an  altar  to  the  Virgin,  fourteen  in  all. 

“The  building  will  be  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Renwick  & 
Rodriguez,  architects,  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  five  years  being  estimated  as 
the  probable  period  for  its  completion.  There  will  be  no  curtailment  of  the  plans 
for  eeonomical  reasons.  Its  details  will  exercise  the  earnest  attention  and  study  of 
the  Archbishop,  whose  energy  and  care,  it  is  intended,  shall  control  every  line  and 
block  in  its  progress.  It  will  be  a church  for  the  whole  diocese,  without  pews,  and 
but  a limited  number  of  chairs  in  the  transept,  in  the  manner  of  the  French  cathe- 
drals.” 

The  15th  of  August  is  fixed  for  laying  the  corner-stone.  The  Archbishop  ha* 
issued  a circular  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese,  detailing  his  plans  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work  and  raising  the  necessary  funds.  He  appeals  first  to  the* more 
wealthy  of  his  diocese,  and  hopes  to  obtain  one  hundred  persons  who,  for  the  first 
year,  will  subscribe  one  thousand  dollars  each;  and  proposes  to  decrease  the  amount 
of  subscription  and  increase  the  number  of  persons  each  succeeding  year,  until  the1 
rfacred  edifice  is  completed. 

4.  Piocese  op  Albany. — Confirmation . — On  the  13th  of  June,  the  Right  Ret. 
Bishop  McClusky  administered  confirmation  to  342  persons  in  Watertown,  N.Y.y 
and  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  he  confirmed  130  in  St.  John’s  Church,  at  Bingw 
hamton,  Brown  County. 

J1  very  desirable  Institution . — The  Sisters  of  Charity  have  commenced  the  erection' 
of  an  additional  building  on  John  street,  between  the  Asylum  and  St.  John’s  Church, 
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21  fleet  front,  36  feet  deep,  and  3|  stories  high.  The  immediate  purpose  to  which  it 
will  be  devoted,  we  have  not  learned,  but  it  is  intended  ultimately  as  an  institution 
for  teaching  plain  sewing  and  trades  to  orphans  and  females  out  of  place  who  have  a 
disposition  to  earn  an  honest  living.  It  will  undoubtedly  prove  a most  invaluable 
adjunct  to  those  societies  which  have  in  view  the  “ amelioration  of  the  condition  ” 
of  indigent  females.  There  are  many  young  women  in  our  midst,  as  in  all  commu- 
nities, who  are  frequently  unable  to  obtain  employment,  and  are  thus  forced  to  eke 
out  a living  as  best  they  can — many,  in  fact,  yield  to  a despondency  that  impels  them 
to  questionable  modes  of  averting  hunger.  To  these  it  will  be  a welcome  refuge. 
We  sincerely  trust  the  project  may  meet  such  encouragement  as  the  benevolent  and 
Christian  object  of  the  institutions  will  urge  our  citizens  to  accord. — Utica  Telegraph. 

5.  Diocese  of  Boston- — A New  Church. — A North  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  corres- 
pondent informs  us  that  the  Catholics  of  that  place  intend  to  erect  a new  church.  He 
says:  “ The  Catholics  of  North  Bridgewater  are  about  erecting  a splendid  church, 
which  will  be  a credit  to  them  and  a great  blessing  to  the  rising  generation.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  the  Rev.  Father  McNulty;  he  is  leaving  nothing  undone  to  accom- 
plish the  carrying  out  of  this  holy  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  people  of  North 
Bridgewater  and  its  vicinity  will  also  do  their  part  in  assisting  him  to  erect  a holy 
temple  whicli  is  indeed  much  needed.’* 

Confirmations. — The  Right  Rev  Bishop  of  Boston  administered  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  at  Lowell,  on  Sunday,  the  13th  of  June,  in  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  to  191 
persons,  of  whom  123  were  females  and  68  males.  On  Wednesday,  the  26th  inst. 
(being  the  feast  of  St.  John  Francis  Regis),  the  Bishop  confirmed  320  persons  at  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Boston.  Of  this  number,  5 were  females,  143  were  adult  males, 
and  172  were  youths.  This  number,  added  to  the  197  confirmed  a few  days  since  at 
St.  Joseph’s  Chapel,  makes  the  number  confirmed  in  St.  Mary’s  parish  this  year, 
517.  On  the  29th  of  June,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  administered  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  in  SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s  Church,  South  Boston,  to  340  persons — 138 
males  and  202  females.  On  the  2d  of  July,  the  same  prelate  confirmed  118  in  Saint 
Peter’s  Church,  Cambridge — 42  boys,  76  girls. — Pilot. 

6.  Diocese  of  Portland. — Dedication  of  a New  Church. — A new  and  beautiful 
church  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  at  Salmon  Falls,  in  this  dio- 
cese, on  the  4th  of  July,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon  of  Portland,  who  preached 
an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  occasion.  The  church  is  a substantially  built  brick  build- 
ing, 90  by  40  feet,  and  is  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  zealous  Father  Lucey. 

7.  Diocese  of  Hartford. — Church  Dedication. — The  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  on  Sunday, 
the  4th  of  July,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  McFarland.  This  church  was  only  com- 
menced about  a year  ago,  and  its  completion  in  so  short  a period  reflects  much  credit 
on  the  Catholics  of  that  section  of  the  city,  especially  on  the  worthy  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Father  Cooney,  by  whom  the  edifice  was  undertaken. 

8.  Diocese  of  Pittsburg. — The  following  sketch  of  the  religious  and  literary  in- 
stitutions near  Latrobe,  in  this  diocese,  taken  from  one  of  the  Pittsburg  papers,  will 
be  read  with  much  interest: 

“ The  religious  and  literary  institutions  at  Latrobe  are  possessed  of  much  interest. 
The  domain  which  they  occupy  was  originally  known  by  the  legal  title  of  ‘Sports- 
man’s Hall  * — a title  given  it  in  early  times  by  the  Legislature,  from  the  fact  that  the' 
hills  and  forests  of  which  it  was  then  composed  were  filled  with  an  abundance  of 
game,  which  attracted  sportsmen  and  hunters  from  a distance,  as  similar  locations  in 
the  far  W est  now  do. 

“ It  was  at  this  point  that  the  first  Catholic  church  in  Pennsylvania  west  of  the 
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Alleghanies  was  established  by  Father  Coursey,  in  1785.  He  was  succeeded  in  1789 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Browers;  and  in  1799,  Father  Hilburn  took  control  of  the  church  affairs 
here,  who  exercised  a religious  supervision  over  all  the  country  as  far  as  Lake  Erie 
on  the  north,  and  Brownsville  on  the  south.  At  that  time,  Westmoreland  county 
embraced  all  the  country  in  West  Pennsylvania  known  as  the  * Lake  Region.*  In 
1815,  Mr.  Hilburn  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  O’Brien;  and  in  1817,  that  well  known  and 
much  esteemed  clergyman,  Rev.  Charles  B.  Maguire,  took  charge  of  the  religious 
interests  of  the  district,  which  he  continued  to  exercise  until  1830,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Mr.  Girr,  who  was  again,  in  1844,  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Stillin- 
ger,  now  of  Blairsville,  Indiana  county. 

“ In  1846,  a monastery  was  established  here  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Benedict,  which,  in  1855,  was  chartered  by  an  act  of  Assembly  of  the 
State.  It  is  governed  by  a Mitred  Abbot,  there  being  but  two  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  community  consists  of  about  ninety  clerical  and  lay  brothers.  They  have  a 
saw  mill,  grist  mill,  and  cultivate  about  three  hundred  acres  of  land. 

“ The  Order  of  Benedictines  was  established  by  St.  Benedict  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  is  composed  of  teachers,  professors  and  lay  brothers.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, at  Latrobe,  in  1856,  numbered  among  its  professed  members,  nineteen  priests,* 
fifteen  scholastics,  seventy-two  lay  brothers,  fifty-one  novices,  and  twelve  aspirants. 
There  were  also  twenty-three  students  of  theology,  eight  of  philosophy,  and  five  of 
humanities.  Attached  to  the  monastery  is  St.  Vincent’s  College;  there  are,  at  the 
present  time,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  students  of  various  grades.  Twenty 
professors  and  teachers,  and  three  prefects,  are  charged  with  the  instruction  and 
education  of  the  pupils.  The  English,  German,  French,  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
mre  taught;  also  music  of  every  description,  drawing  and  painting,  without  an  extra 
charge  for  any  of  these  branches,  except  for  the  use  of  instruments,  &c. 

, “ The  farm  upon  which  St.  Xavier’s  Academy  for  young  ladies  is  situated,  was 
presented,  in  1855,  by  Henry  Kuhn,  Esq.,  for  the  purpose  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution. All  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  education  are  taught,  with  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  painting,  drawing,  French  and  Italian.  Under  the  charge  of 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  with  Sister  Gonzaga  O’Gorman  as  directress,  this  Academy  has 
acquired  a well-deserved  reputation.” 

9.  Diocese  of  St.  Louis. — Ordination. — At  an  ordination  held  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  St.  Louis,  on  Wednesday,  23d  of  June,  the  following  gentlemen  received 
the  tonsure  and  minor  orders:  Edward  O’Regan,  Myles  Tobin,  James  Rice,  John 
Gamber,  Charles  Kcelner,  Francis  Schrieber,  Henry  Vendersanden,  Francis  Keilty, 
Ernest  Schindel,  Thomas  Cleary  and  Timothy  Donnelly.  On  the  following  day — 
the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist — Messrs.  O’Regan,  Tobin  and  Schrie- 
ber were  ordained  deacons.  The  following  day  these  three  reverend  gentlemen  were 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood. 

JCf*  Want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  many  interesting  items  of  intelligence , which  will 
be  inserted  in  our  next. 


OBITUARY. — It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  melancholy  death  of  two  es- 
timable priests,  the  Rev.  Father  Delcross  and  the  Rev.  Father  Urbaneck  of  Mil- 
waukie,  by  the  explosion  of  the  steamer  Pennsylvania,  near  Memphis,  on  the  14th 
of  June. 
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Chapter  VIII. — The  Flight  of  the  Pope  continued. — The  King  and  Queen  of 

Naples  visit  him,  at  Gaeta. — The  Veneration  shown  to  the  Holy  Father  by 

Letters  from  every  part  of  Christendom. 

“In  the  mean  time,  at  the  Villa  di  Cicerone,  the  august  pilgrim  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  Gaeta;  but  fearing  lest  the  ample  travelling  coach 
would  find  some  difficulty  in  passing  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  Borgo, 
two  somewhat  dilapidated  carriages  were  hired,  one  of  which  was  occupied  by 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  the  Chevalier  d’Arnau,  and  the  Count’s  son;  the  other  by 
the  Pope,  the  Countess,  and  Don  Liebl.  Arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  fortress 
and  having  had  their  passports  examined,  they  received  intimation  that  they 
Were  expected  to  present  themselves  as  soon  as  possible  before  the  Command- 
ant; they  entered  and  were  conducted  to  a small  albergo  called  the  Giardinetto 
(there  is  no  better  in  this  out-of-the-way  citadel),  and  made  the  best  arrange- 
ments they  could.  The  Pope  had  an  apartment  to  himself;  the  Cardinal  and 
the  Chevalier  two  pallets  in  another  small  chamber,  and  the  Countess  and  her 
son  and  Don  Sebastian  occupied  two  small  rooms  belonging  to  the  family  of 
the  landlord.  These  arrangements  having  been  made,  the  Cardinal  and  the 
Chevalier  called  on  the  commandant  of  the  fortress.  He  was  the  Swiss  briga- 
dier-general Gross,  who  during  the  rebellion  in  Sicily  was  commandant  of  the 
citadel  of  Palermo,  a man  of  austere  military  discipline,  of  such  iron  disposi- 
tion and  unflinching  fidelity  to  his  master,  that  rather  than  surrender  his  fortress 
to  the  rebels,  he  would  have  blown  it  up  with  himself  and  garrison,  had  he  not 
received  peremptory  orders  to  abandon  it  and  embark  for  Naples.  When  he 
arrived  there,  and  the  king  said  to  him,  * I am  well  pleased  with  you  f he 
answered,  'And  I,  sire,  am  by  no  means  pleased  with  your  majesty,  which 
has  recalled  me  from  the  place  committed  to  my  trust/  Such  was  the  temper 
of  the  commandant  Gross,  to  whom  the  two  travellers  presented  themselves. 
Reading  in  the  passport  ‘ CoOte  Spaur,  Minister  of  Bavaria,  his  family  and 
suite/  he  immediately  addressed  them  in  the  German  language.  Their  amaze- 
ment may  be  imagined  at  this  new  turn  of  the  discourse.  They  eyed  each 
other  for  a moment ; at  length  D’Arnau  answered,  ' SHr  Commandant,  I have 
been  so  long  in  Rome  that  speaking  only  the  Italian  and  French,  I can  no 
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longer  express  myself  readily  in  the  German  tongue.’  The  sagacious  old 
general  immediately  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  not  the  Minister  of  Bavaria, 
and  that  they  who  were  in  his  company  had  no  relation  whatever  with  the 
Bavarian  embassy.  His  first  impression  was  to  cast  both  into  prison  as  spies. 
Considering,  however,  that  his  lady,  his  son  and  househdld  accompanied  him, 
he  abandoned  this  idea  for  the  present,  and  *after  their  departure  placed  two 
sentinels  in  the  yard  before  the  hotel,  and  shortly  after  seal  two  police  officers 
under  pretence  of  a visit  to  their  quarters.  When  they  were  announced,  the 
Pope  retired  to  his  little  apartment,  while  the  Countess  and  the  others  conversed 
with  them  on  general  topics.  They  asked  many  questions  on  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Rome,  on  the  situation  of  the  Pope  and  the  movements  of  the  rebels.  They 
begged  pardon  for  their  intrusion,  which  they  endeavored  to  excuse  by  stating 
that  several  Cardinals  had  entered  the  kingdom  in  disguise,  and  thus  rendered 
it  impossible  to  receive  them  with  the  honors  due  to  their  exalted  rank,  and 
that  it  was  their  duty,  to  keep  an  eye  on  all  arrivals  in  days  so  inauspicious  to 
the  Church.  While  saying  this,  they  carefully  scrutinized  the  countenances 
of  the  whole  party,  but  failing  to  discover  anything  suspicious,  they  at  length 
retired  in  defeat,  and  received  the  taunts  of  the  commandant  for  their  want  of 
acuteness. 

“ In  the  evening  (it  being  Saturday)  a request  was  presented  through  the 
landlord,  that  mass  should  be  celebrated  at  seven  on  the  following  morning,  at 
the  church  of  the  Annunziata.  The  Pope,  compelled  to  remain  incognito,  re- 
mained in  the  house  with  Don  Sebastian.  With  reluctance  did  he  absent  him- 
self from  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  he  was  much  inclined  to  celebrate  mass  on  a 
large  chest  which  stood  in  his  apartment;  an  act  which  would  have  recalled 
to  mind  ages  of  the  most  cruel  persecutions ; that  it  should  be  necessary  for  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  by  the  Supreme  power  which  God  has  conferred  upon  him  in 
the  Church,  to  celebrate  the  most  august  sacrifice  without  vestments,  without 
altar,  without  candles  or  missal,  with  a glass  instead  of  chalice,  and,  like  the 
Greeks,  to  consecrate  with  leavened  bread ! Such  was  the  extremity  to  which 
the  Church  was  reduced,  that  a Pope,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  midst 
of  peace  and  freedom  of  Catholic  worship,  should  be  driven  to  do  what  the 
Linuses,  the  Clements,  and  the  Cletuses  had  never  found  necessary  in  the 
catacombs  during  the  persecutions  of  the  most  inhuman  of  the  four  Caesars! 
In  truth,  the  impious  revolutionists  of  our  times  reduced  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Rome  to  a condition  which  was  scarcely  witnessed  in  the  days  of  Nero, 
Decius,  or  Diocletian.  In  those  days,  at  least  in  the  depths  of  the  catacombs 
of  Ermete,  of  Callistus,  Hippolitus,  Pontianus,  and  other  cemeteries  of  the 
martyrs,  the  venerable  mysteries  of  our  redemption  were  commemorated  with 
as  much  splendor  as  circumstances  would  admit ; whereas  during  the  Easter 
and  Pentecost  of  1849,  amid  the  terrors  of  the  ungodly  republic  of  Mazzini, 
the  holy  basilicas  were  not  only  bereft  of  the  papal  ceremonial,  but  the  cardi- 
' nals,  and  bishops,  and  even  the  canons  (most  of  whom  had  fled  or  were  con- 
cealed in  the  remotest  hiding  places),  dared  not  officiate.  In  the  basilica  of  the 
Lateran,  on  Whit-Sunday,  the  Canon-Pergoli  alone  had  the  courage  to  offer 
the  divine  sacrifice,  and  in  St.  Peter’s  some  other  canon  celebrated  the  holy 
mysteries  at  an  early  hour,  and  as  if  by  stealth.  On  the  other  hand,  abandoned 
priests,  bought  oyer  by  this  so-called  republic,  which  denied  the  existence  of 
God,  went  through  the  holy  ceremonies  in  St.  Peter’s,  adding  mockery  and. 
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sacrilege  to  the  universal  desolation.  All  the  churches  of  Rome  were  deserted, 
and  mass  could  be  said  with  difficulty  even  on  festivals;  a small  pyx,  enclosing 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  was  carried  by  priests  in  l he  garb  of  laymen ; and  woe 
to  him  who  should  divulge  his  sacred  character;  he  was  instantly  dragged  to 
the  shambles  of  San  Callisto,  or  the  slaughter-house  behind  the  Regola,  or  as 
the  least  misfortune,  thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Sant  ’Uffizio. 

“ At  Gaeta,  the  Countess,  with  the  Cardinal  and  the  Chevalier,  went  about 
noon  to  visit  the  Commandant ; the  Pope  remained  to  recite  the  divine  office 
as  far  as  complin,  wilh  Don  Sebastian.  The  Countess  was  relating  to  the 
Commandant  the  circumstances  which  had  compelled  her  husband  to  depart 
suddenly  to  Naples;  from  Mola,  with  despatches  to  the  King  from  the  Pope, 
and  that  to  save  time  he  had  taken  the  carriage  and  passport  of  D’Arnau, 
which  had  caused  the  misunderstandings  of  the  preceding  day,  when  a mes- 
senger entered  in  great  haste, — 

“ ‘ Sir  Commandant,  the  look-out  at  the  citadel  has  signalled  three  steamers 
from  Naples.’ 

“ The  Commandant  was  greatly  astonished,  for  the  larger  class  of  ships  sel- 
dom anchor  at  Gaeta ; he  turned  again  to  his  guests,  and  entreated  them  to 
inform  him  of  the  contents  of  those  despatches,  and  what  news  had  been 
received  from  Naples  and  from  Rome.  They  answered  that  the  despatches 
were  sealed,  and  that  they  came  not  from  Naples,  but  from  Rome,  where  the 
Pope  was  surrounded  with  danger.  Hereupon,  another  messenger  announced 
that  the  royal  standard  was  seen  floating  on  one  of  the  vessels.  The  Com- 
mandant was  stupified;  he  again  plied  his  guests  with  repeated  questions, 
without  extracting  any  further  information.  He  was  pouring  out  chocolate 
for  his  visiters,  when  another  panting  messenger  rushed  in. 

“ ‘ Excellenza,  the  King  is  entering  the  port.’ 

“ ‘Gentlemen,’  said  the  Commandant,  ‘ what  mystery  is  this?  Excuse  me, 
but  I must  run  to  meet  the  King.’ 

“ And  dropping  the  vessel  which  he  held  in  his  hands,  he  left  them  without 
further  ceremony.  The  Cardinal  and  the  Chevalier  followed  him  to  the  port, 
where  the  King  was  on  the  point  of  landing  from  his  barge  on  the  mole.  The 
Commandant  hastened  to  do  homage. 

“ ‘Well,’  said  the  King,  ‘where  is  the  Pope?’ 

“ ‘The  Pope!’  echoed  the  Commandant,  confounded,  ‘ the  Pope,  sire,  is  not 
here.’ 

“ ‘ How, — not  here?  He  must  be  here !’ 

“ ‘ Sire,  he  is  no  doubt  then  on  board  that  French  steamer  (there  was,  in 
fact,  the  Tenare)  which  arrived  in  the  night,  when  the  fool-hardy  fellow;  con- 
trary to  every  custom  at  sea,  discharged  a triple  salvo,  before  lowering  his  flag, 
which  I was  not  a little  inclined  to  return  with  a ball!  Thank  God,  since  the 
Pope  is  on  board,  that  such  a thing  did  not  take  place!’ 

“Cardinal  Antonelli,  advancing,  disclosed  the  secret  to  the  King.  His 
majesty  turned,  laughing,  to  the  Commandant : 

“‘Bravo,  my  good  Gross,  you  are  wonderfully  vigilant!  You  have  the 
Pope  in  your  fortress,  and  you  have  not  heard  a word  of  it ! Oh  most  watch^ 
ful  Commandant!’ 

“ Poor  Gross  looked  around  like  one  in  a dream.  In  the  mean  time  the  King* 
directed  the  Queen  and  the  young  princes  to  the  palace,  while  he  himself,  in 
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the  raidat  of  the  crowd  which  every  moment  increased  around  him,  advanced 
slowly  to  give  time  for  the  Pope  to  reach  the  palace.  Already  the  Cardinal 
and  the  Chevalier  d’Arnau  had  gone  for  him  at  the  Giardinetto,  and  putting 
on  his  three-cornered  hat  and  taking  the  cane  of  Don  Liebl,  he  made  his  way 
to  the  palace,  where  he  had  entered  only  a few  steps,  when  the  King  joined 
him. 

“ Who  could  find  words  to  describe  the  noble  and  sublime  spectacle  of  this 
meeting?  The  Sovereign  Pontiff,  a fugitive  from  the  cruel  persecutions  of 
those  whom  he  had  loaded  with  benefits,  flying  to  the  refuge  of  that  generous 
orown  ; the  pious  monarch  prostrating  himself  before  his  illustrious  guest,  filled 
with  emotion,  his  eyes  sufTused  with  tears,  embracing  the  feet  of  God’s  holy 
Vicar,  giving  and  dedicating  to  him  himself,  his  family,  and  his  kingdom,  was 
a spectacle  that  the  most  eloquent  pen  would  lail  to  describe,  and  which  none 
but  the  most  gentle  and  devout  heart  is  capable  of  conceiving.  The  Queen, 
kneeling  wilh  her  sons,  presented  her  homage  to  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and 
repeated  the  courtesies  and  cordial  offers  of  the  King.  Having  entered  the 
palace.  King  Ferdinand  pressed  the  Pope  with  the  warmest  invitations,  dictated 
by  filial  love  and  royal  courtesy,  that  he  would  take  up  his  residence  in  Gaeta, 
and  avoid  the  risk  of  a long  navigation  to  a country  far  from  Italy  : that  it  would 
be  invidious  to  give  the  preference  to  one  nation  over  another,  and  to  choose 
one  would  awaken  competition  and  jealousy  between  those  which  aspired  to 
the  blessing  and  glory  of  possessing  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church.  At 
Gaeta,  he  would  enjoy  a tranquil  and  secure  asylum,  near  his  own  States,  in  a 
mild  climate,  amidst  a faithful  people,  within  the  walls  of  an  impregnable  for- 
tress, possessing  a battery  of  three  hundred  guns,  and  with  the  King  and  his 
army,  devoted  to  the  defence  of  his  sacred  person.  Let  him  remain,  and 
Italy,  sanctified  by  his  presence,  would  quickly  be  restored  to  peace;  it  would 
deem  itself  happy  in  the  possession  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  glorious  in  having 
preserved  him  to  more  prosperous  times,  and  would  finally  behold  him,  after 
so  many  storms,  elevated  to  a more  exalted  state  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  Vatican.  The  expression  of  these  noble  sentiments  determined  the  Pope  to 
take  up  his  residence  at  Gaeta ; he  expressed  to  the  pious  and  generous  mon- 
arch the  deep  gratitude  of  his  soul,  pointing  out  the  exultation  of  the  Church 
of  God,  the  crown  of  merit  prepared  by  the  divine  Saviour,  and  the  blessings 
which  he  would  shed  from  above  upon  the  royal  family  and  all  his  kingdom. 
Ferdinand  received  this  condescension  with  a countenance  beaming  with  glad- 
ness, and  the  Queen  and  her  royal  sons  again  casting  themselves  at  his  feet, 
could  not  return  sufficient  thanks,  nor  sufficiently  attest  their  joy  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

“ The  King  immediately  made  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Cardinals  and  prelates  of  the  papal  court,  and  abandoning  his  own  palace  to 
the  Pope,  he  took  up  his  residence  with  his  Queen  and  family  in  a royal  par 
villion  not  far  distant,  whence  he  paid  a daily  visit  to  his  Holiness,  dining  with 
him,  with  the  Queen,  and  the  princes,  his  sons.  The  Spanish  steamer  had 
delayed  for  a while  its  entrance  into  port,  but  upon  the  decision  of  the  Pope 
to  remain  at  Gaeta,  it  cast  anchor  in  the  roadstead,  and  took  its  station  there 
for  several  months,  together  with  the  vessels  which  arrived  from  every  Chris- 
tian power;  the  port  was  filled  with  ships,  presenting  the  most  beautiful  view 
imaginable.  I,  myself,  after  the.  entrance  of  the  French  into  Rome,  went  to 
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Gaeta,  arriving  precisely  at  the  time  when  a fine  American  ship  entered  the 
bay,  the  captain  and  officers  of  which  had  landed  to  pay  their  respectful  con- 
gratulations to  the  Pope,  entreating  him  to  honor  them  with  a visit  to  their 
vessel,  which  they  declared  would  be  thenceforward  the  most  fortunate  that 
sailed  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States.*  The  Pope  received  their  invitation 
with  the  greatest  affability,  and  the  royal  barge  was  immediately  prepared  to 
take  him  on  board.  The  mole  was  crowded  with  people ; it  was  near  midday, 
under  a burning  sun,  notwithstanding  which,  the  King,  with  head  uncovered, 
accompanied  the  Pontiff  from  the  palace  to  the  port ; and,  although  the  Pope 
entreated  him  to  put  on  his  hat,  he  would  not  be  prevailed  on,  and  with  his 
brother,  the  Count  di  Trapani,  similarly  uncovered,  followed  the  Pope  at  the 
distance  of  a few  steps.  Having  arrived  at  the  port,  he  assisted  the  Pope  in 
entering  the  barge,  and  declining  the  seat  offered  by  him  at  his  side  in  the 
stern,  he  stationed  himself  at  the  side  facing  his  brother,  both  still  remaining 
uncovered.  Such  reverential  conduct  filled  the  crowd  of  spectators  with  admi- 
ration, and  many  were  unable  to  restrain  their  tears.  . The  numerous  vessels  in 
the  port  now  hoisted  their  ensigns ; their  sails  were  trimmed,  and  the  hands 
drawn  up  on  deck,  the  masts  and  yards  hung  with  banners  of  every  color, 
waving  in  the  breeze,  the  various  devices  of  their  respective  governments. 
As  the  Pope’s  barge  passed,  the  ships  discharged  their  broadsides,  the  thunder 
of  which  resembled  that  of  a great  naval  battle. 

“ While  the  reverence  and  attention  of  the  King  became  every  day  more 
conspicuous,  ambassadors  and  ministers  from  every  court  crowded  round  the 
Pope,  striving  on  the  part  of  their  different  sovereigns,  to  show  honor  to  his 
august  person.  A great  number  of  the  Cardinals,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  conspirators  in  Rome,  had  gathered  round  the  pontifical  throne, 
and  by  their  dignity,  their  virtue,  and  wisdom,  continued  to  ;nvest  it  with  bril- 
liancy and  majesty  in  the  eyes  of  a wondering  world,  which  rejoiced  at  the 
light  shed  around  the  head  of  the  Church,  even  in  the  obscure  retreat  of  this 
fortress,  amid  tribulation,  poverty,  and  the  supreme  desolation  of  exile.  The 
honors  that  surrounded  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  formed  indeed  a luminous  con- 
trast with  the  scorn  and  unbridled  license,  the  perverseness  and  madness  of  the 
rebels,  who  sought  by  every  means  to  excite  the  popular  contempt  and  maledic- 
tion of  the  sacred  person  of  their  deliverer  and  father,  and  of  the  pontifical 
throne,  which,  in  defiance  of  divine  decrees,  they  flattered  themselves  they 
would  drag  into  the  dust,  and  exterminate  from  the  earth. 

“ At  first  the  demagogues,  confounded  at  the  unexpected  departure  of  the 
Pope,  were  stricken  dumb;  then  stung  with  the  reproach  of  being  destroyers, 
they  used  every  exertion  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  a result  at  all  times 
easily  attainable  in  a city  where  the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  those  in- 
stigated by  the  rebels  to  disorder,  have  acquired  the  character  of  being  too 
peaceable,  having  permitted  themselves  to  be  trampled  upon  by  a handful  of 
miscreants,  whom,  but  for  their  slothful  negligence,  they  might  have  crushed 
and  scattered  to  the  winds.  During  the  first  days  of  their  indecision,  they  sent 
messages  to  the  Pope,  which  were  rejected  before  they  had  crossed  the  frontiers  : 
by  a thousand  artifices  they  sought  hypocritically  to  allure  him  within  the  snares 
of  their  false  promises ; but  when  they  perceived  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 

* The  frigate  Princeton. 
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a hearing,  they  began  by  exclaiming  that  the  Head  of  the  Church,  the  great 
Father  of  the  Faithful,  was  held  a prisoner  by  the  tyrant:  that  his  acts,  his 
protests,  and  the  abrogai ions  which  he  pronounced  atGaeta  against  every  edict, 
form,  law,  and  statute  of  the  usurpers  of  the  Roman  State,  were  surreptitious, 
and  therefore  valueless,  and  of  no  authority ; and  woe  to  those  who  should 
dare  to  render  them  obedience,  fidelity,  or  homage!  The  better  to  convince  the 
people,  Don  Pirlone  designed  a coarse  caricature,  representing  the  Pope  sus- 
pended in  a cage  from  one  of  the  bastions  of  Gaeta,  and  the  King  turning  a 
barrel-organ,  and  looking  up  to  him,  with  the  words  : ‘Now  sing  away/ 

“ Step  by  step  they  plunged  into  a career  of  detestable  treachery.  A pro- 
visional government  was  formed,  then  the  Roman  Constitution,  and  finally  the 
Republic,  accompanied  by  a solemn  decree  from  the  consistorial  advocate,  Carlo 
Armellini,  conceived  thus : — ‘ The  Pope  is  deposed  from  all  authority,  power, 
jurisdiction,  and  temporal  headship  in  the  Roman  State,  which  is  restored  to 
the  Roman  people,  its  sole  ruler,  the  source  of  all  authorityythe  principle  of 
all  power,  and  the  essence  of  all  law.  The  republic  will  recognise  the  people 
as  its  god ; to  the  people  it  consecrates  itself  in  the  plenitude  of  godly  worship, 
as  its  servant  and  votary ; in  its  defence  the  conscript  fathers  are  ready  to  shed 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood/ 

“ While  Rome  was  disgraced  by  these  impious  and  insipid  fooleries,  and 
the  miserable  demagogues  were  declaiming  from  their  rostrums  and  from  the 
Capitol,  the  whole  Catholic  world  was  sending  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  in  his 
banishment  at  Gaeta,  proofs  of  the  deepest  veneration  and  most  profound  homage 
of  faithful  hearts ; it  sent  forth  its  protestations,  acknowledging  and  reverencing 
him,  not  only  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  but,  also,  as  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
Rome.  Letters  were  despatched  to  the  glorious  exile  from  the  most  remote 
corners  of  the  earth ; from  the  islands  of  Oceanica,  but  yesterday,  as  it  were, 
converted  to  Christianity;  from  the  Marquesas,  the  abodes  of  cannibals,  and 
from  Australia  and  New  Caledonia,  to  comfort  the  Pontiff  in  his  afflictions, 
to  exalt  him  in  his  humiliations,  to  honor  him  in  the  insults  and  opprobrium 
heaped  upon  him  by  his  barbarous  and  cowardly  subjects  in  Rome.  China, 
Tartary,  the  Indies,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Lebanon,  Moldavia,  Servia, 
Egypt,  Algeria,  the  States  of  America  from  Canada  to  Chili,  Europe  from  the 
extremity  of  Norway  to  Candiz  and  Lisbon,  all,  in  every  language  of  the  world, 
praised  and  glorified  the  invincible  Pontiff,  pouring  forth  the  veneration  and 
love  of  their  hearts  in  expiation  of  the  hatred  and  insults  of  the  conspirators  of 
Rome,  whom  God  has  consigned  to  the  ignominy,  detestation  and  the  anathe- 
mas of  the  entire  world.* 

“ The  sovereignty  of  Rome,  which  was  thus  insanely  disputed  by  the  revolted 
subjects  of  the  Pope  (an  immemorial  sovereignty,  which  is  more  ancient  than 
the  celebrated  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne),  notwithstanding  the  vo- 
ciferations of  the  Mazzinians,  who  proclaimed  that  it  should  never  again  be 
restored,  has  been*  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  European  powers,  most 
solemnly  pronounced  the  ‘ most  ancient , legitimate , incommutable,  and  impre- 
scriptible possession / that  the  right  of  property  can  boast  of  among  all  the  nations 

♦All  these  letters  have  been  published  in  Naples,  at  the  press  of  the  Civilta  Cat- 
tolica , and  remain  a perpetual  testimony  before  the  whole  world  of  the  veneration 
and  love  of  the  episcopacy,  clergy,  and  the  princes  of  Christendom  for  the  immortal 
Pius  IX,  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth. 
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of  Christendom.  To  this  day,  although  they  have  s en  with  their  own  eyes 
the  Pope  reinstated  by  the  Almighty  and  by  the  Catholic  powers,  in  full  sov- 
ereignty on  his  throne,  they  still  persevere  in  their  obstinacy  ; denying  the  ex- 
istence of  the  light  which  dazzles  them ; like  madmen  vociferating  that  Rome 
is  still  the  dominion  of  the  Triumvirs,  and  wondering  from  their  lurking 
places,  when  the  red  cap  of  the  republic  will  again  rise  on  the  Capitol,  and 
the  tower  of  Q,uirinus  once  more  raise  its  head.” 


SITES  OF  DEVOTIONAL  CELEBRITY.* 

st.  sophia's,  Constantinople. 

At  the  head  of  an  article  purporting  to  commemorate  spots  hallowed  by 
devotional  associations,  it  seems  at  first  paradoxical  to  place  the  name  of  a 
mosque,  which  ranks,  perhaps,  first  among  the  temples  of  infidelity.  A mo- 
ment’s reflection  suffices,  however,  to  recall  to  our  recollections  the  inherently 
sacred  character  of  an  ancient  and  magnificent  edifice,  originally  founded  by 
the  first  Christian  emperor,  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  by  that  solemn 
dedication  too  closely  identified  with  the  holiness  of  eternal  truth,  for  the 
abominations  of  Islamism  to  throw  around  its  sanctuaries  any  permanent  con- 
tamination. Sites  which  once  re-echoed  the  inspired  eloquence  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  are  not  amenable  to  defilement;  and,  though  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  the  basilica  of  Constantine  has  been  degraded  into  its  present 
character,  the  light  of  its  Byzantine  and  orthodox  glories,  still  gleams  through 
the  murkiness  of  Mohammedism  and  imposture. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  foundation  of  the  imperial  city,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  illustrious  temple  of  “ eternal  wisdom,”  and  various  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  its  eventful  history.  Under  the  reign  of  Arcadius  in  404,  the  church 
was  burnt  down,  rebuilt  by  Theodosius  in  415,  and  became  the  prey  of  a second 
conflagration  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Under  that  emperor, 
however,  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  rose  more  resplendent  than  ever  from  its 
own  ashes,  and  was  finally  restored  and  completed  at  Christmas  a.  d.  538. 
Anthenius  of  Tralles,  and  Isadorus  of  Miletus,  are  recorded  to  have  been  the 
architects  employed  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  superb  edifice,  which  the  piety 
and  ambition  of  its  imperial  restorer,  sought  to  assimilate,  in  magnificence  and 
dimension,  to  the  famous  temple  of  Solomon.  An  immense  variety  of  the 
rarest  and  most  costly  Grecian  marbles,  Egyptian  granite,  and  porphyry,  were 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  holy  structure,  and  the  historical  monuments 
of  Pagan  antiquity  were  ransacked,  to  contribute  to  the  adornment  of  the  noblest 
Christian  Church  in  the  world.  Within  its  gorgeous  domes  were  to  be  found  the 
eight  pillars  of  porphyry  which  Aurelius  had  taken  away  from  the  temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Balbee,  the  eight  green  pillars  from  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and 
columns  which  had  once  decked  the  temples  of  Troas,  Cyzicus,  Athens,  and 
the  Cyclades,  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  at  Heliopolis,  of  Pallis, 
of  Phoebus,  at  Delos,  and  of  Cybele.  The  walls  were  gorgeous  with  paintings 

♦From  the  Catholic  Magazine  (London),  for  May,  1844. 
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of  the  holy  Virgin  and  the  apostles  and  prophets,  while  to  every  gilded  cross 
was  attached  the  mystic  legend,  “ In  hoc  signo  vinces,” — the  famous  words, 
which,  gleaming  from  mid-heaven,  had  arrested  the  great  Constantine  in  his 
victorious  course,  and  turned  him  from  Paganism  to  truth.  Upon  a huge 
column,  which  bore  the  equestrian  statue  of  Justinian,  was  planted  a colossal 
cross,  which  fell  down  in  the  earthquake  of  1371,  its  prostration  resembling  a 
forewarning  of  that  which  was  to  befall  the  religion  of  which  it  was  the  em- 
blem, in  the  city  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars.  To  the  building  of  the  basilica  of 
St.  Sophia,  as  many  legendary  stories  are  attached,  by  tradition,  as  to  that  of  the 
holy  and  wonderful  house  which  the  wisest  of  kings  had  erected  to  the  glory 
of  the  God  of  Israel.  An  angel  appeared  to  the  emperor  in  a dream,  with  a 
plan  of  the  fabric  in  his  hand.  Ten  thousand  workmen,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a hundred  master  masons,  were  at  one  and  the  same  time  employed 
upon  the  structure.  The  same  celestial  messenger  twice  repeated  his  visit, 
upon  one  occasion  indicating  a subterranean  vault,  from  which  vast  and  timely 
hoards  of  gold  were  drawn  forth,  to  replenish  the  failing  treasury,  and  prosecute 
the  wonderous  work!  The  emperor,  coarsely  attired,  was  in  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciating with  the  workmen  during  the  progress  of  the  building,  encouraging  their 
labors  by  his  presence  and  exhortations.  The  stones  of  the  foundations  were 
cemented  with  a mortar  composed  of  peculiarly  tenacious  ingredients,  and  the 
white  tiles  that  inlaid  the  cupolas  were  made  of  the  light  clay  of  Rhodes,  each 
of  them  bearing  the  inscription,  “God  has  founded  it,  and  it  will  not  be  over- 
thrown : God  will  support  it  in  the  blush  of  the  dawn.”  Relics  were  imbedded 
between  the  layers  of  marble  that  lined  every  part  of  the  mighty  structure;  and 
at  frequent  periods  of  its  progress,  solemn  hymns  and  prayers  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Church  were  chaunted  by  the  assembled  clergy.  A fourth  time 
the  angel  appeared  to  the  emperor,  to  signify  that  the  light  which  should  fall 
upon  the  high  altar,  must  stream  from  three  windows,  in  honor  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  altar  was  to  be  more  costly  than  gold,  and 
was  therefore  composed  of  every  species  of  precious  material,  incrusted  with 
gems.  Above  the  altar  towered  the  tabernacle,  surmounted  by  a cupola,  from 
which  sprung  a cross  of  gold,  weighing  seventy-five  pounds.  There  were 
tWenty-four  colossal  books  of  the  Evangelists,  each  of  which,  with  its  golden 
covering,  weighed  twenty  cwts.  All  the  sacred  vessels  and  candelabras  were 
of  pure  gold ; the  doors  were  of  ivory,  amber,  and  cedar,  and  were  veneered 
with  planks  believed  to  have  been  taken  from  Noah’s  ark! 

When  the  church  was  quite  completed,  an  event  which  took  place  in  538, 
sixteen  years  after  the  commencement  of  its  restoration,  the  emperor  drove 
thither  in  state.  A thousand  oxen,  and  as  many  sheep,  six  hundred  deer,  a 
thousand  pigs,  and  ten  thousand  cocks  and  hens,  were  slaughtered,  and,  with 
thirty  thousand  measures  of  corn,  were  distributed  among  the  poor.  Accom- 
panied by  the  patriarch  Eutychius,  he  advanced  to  the  pulpit,  and  exultingly 
exclaimed : “God  be  praised,  who  hath  esteemed  me  worthy  to  complete  such 
a work.  Solomon!  I have  surpassed  thee!” 

Perhaps  there  was  too  much  of  vain-glory  and  self-sufficiency  in  the  imperial 
boast,  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  Almighty  power  which  it  invoked.  Perhaps 
the  enormous  vices  of  an  entire  people,  plunged,  during  the  latest  centuries  of 
an  effete  empire,  in  the  enervating  excesses  to  which  an  over-proportion  of 
wealth  and  civilization  too  surely  leads,  had  justly  provoked  the  vengeance  of 
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an  offended  God.  Such  presumptions  are  at  least  plausible,  when  from  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  to  Christian 
worship,  we  tunno  that  mournful  page  in  the  history  of  religion,  which  exhibits 
the  capitol  of  the  great  Constantine  beleaguered  by  the  infidel  warrior,  the  believ- 
ers in  Christ  quailing  and  falling  before  the  followers  of  the  prophet,  and  the 
holy  sanctuaries  of  St.  Sophia  polluted  by  the  impostures  of  Jslamism.  With 
what  a mournful  feeling  one  reads  of  that  august  temple’s  violent  and  bloody 
desecration ! On  horseback,  and  at  the  head  of  his  infuriated  barbarians,  mad- 
dened with  victory  and  carnage,  Mahomed  II  galloped  into  the  church.  Its  im- 
mense area  was  densely  thronged  with  trembling  fugitives  of  all  classes,  clergy, 
nuns,  citizens,  women,  and  children.  The  conqueror  spurred  his  charger 
through  that  helpless  crowd;  and,  dashing  up  to  the  high  altar,  sprang  from 
his  horse,  exclaiming,  “ There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  His 
prophet!”  The  words  became  a signal  for  an  immediate  scene  of  the  most 
brutal  massacre  and  general  spoliation.  It  is  recorded  of  the  wretched  Chris- 
tian inhabitants  that  survived  the  desolation  of  that  dreadful  day,  that  to  behold 
the  hallowed  sanctuaries  of  St.  Sophia  invaded  by  the  Imams,  Skeiks,  and 
Muezzins,  of  the  Musselman  worship,  was  to  them  the  most  bitter  and  poig- 
nant portion  of  their  degradation  aqd  slavery. 

The  now  Turkish  mosque  still  retains  all  the  main  features  of  the  temple  of 
Justinian.  The  four  gigantic  seraphims  in  mosaic,  which  adorned  the  vault  of 
the  principal*  cupola,  are  now  flanked  by  the  names  of  the  four  companions  of 
the  imposter  of  Mecca,  and  colossal  inscriptions  from  the  Koran  are  graven  on 
the  walls, — frequently  obscuring  the  still  latent  trace  of  antique  fresco  paint- 
ings of  Madonnas  and  Saints.  The  crosses  which  adorned  the  bronze  doors 
have  been  rather  mutilated  than  effaced,  and  to  that  peculiarity  of  Moslem  su- 
perstition, which  enjoins  “ true  believers”  to  turn  their  faces  in  the  direction  of 
Mecca  when  performing  their  devotional  observances,  may  be  ascribed  the 
fortunate  circumstance,  that  the  spot  once  occupied  by  the  high  altar,  and  sanc- 
tified by-  the  daily  consummation  of  the  holiest  mysteries,  has  not  been  con- 
taminated, by  being  made  the  subsequent  seat  of  impure  and  impious  rites. 

In  conformity,  therefore,  with  the  usage  just  referred  to,  the  present  worship- 
pers in  St.  Sophia’s  no  longer  face  the  east,  where,  as  in  all  Christian  edifices 
of  ancient  date,  the  altar  once  stood,  but  the  south-east,  which  being,  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  is  the  point  where  the  Mussulmans  have 
placed  the  niche  called  “ the  Mirab,”  corresponding  in  some  measure  to  the 
Holy  of  Holies  in  a Jewish  synagogue.  The  congregation  of  St.  Sophia’s 
kneel  or  stand  in  it  sideways,  representing,  as  it  were,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
modern  author,  by  so  many  diagonals,  the  great  transverse  stroke  which  Islam 
has  levelled  at  Christianity. 

Will  the  day  ever  arrive  when  the  cross  shall  once  again  glitter  from  the 
cupola  of  St.  Sophia’s?  Wrapt  in  the  womb  of  coming  time,  that  glorious 
event  may  be  destined  to  mark  the  latest  ages  of  the  world  ! May  God,  in  His 
eternal  wisdom,  convert  such  a now  seemingly  fanciful  aspiration  into  reality ! 
The  ponderous  political  questions  of  the  present  day,  have  clogged  and  extin- 
guished all  the  chivalrous  feelings  of  an  older  and  more  believing  age.  By 
the  England  of  the  Reformation,  the  Mussulman  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as 
an  infidel,  the  enemy  of  God,  and,  therefore,  natural  foe  of  Christendom;  but 
as  an  ancient  and  faithful  ally,  the  ascendancy  of  whose  empire,  and  perma- 
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nence  of  whose  false  religion  are  to  be,  at  all  hazards,  upheld,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  what  is  called  “ the  balance  of  European  power.”  In  such  merely 
human  calculations,  how  little  credit  is  given  to  the  all-direcJing  providence  of 
the  Creator!  how  little  zeal  evinced  for  the  spread  and  welfare  of  Christianity! 
But  the  Catholic  spirit  which  summoned  us  of  old  to  Palestine,  was  a widely 
different  feeling  from  that  weak  and  adulterated  dilution  of  ancient  faith  which, 
under  the  name  of  Protestantism,  sneers  at  popery  at  home,  while  it  protects 
and  encourages  paganism  abroad,  if  to  do  so  be  found  in  any  way  conducive  to 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain. 

For  ourselves,  without  pretension  to  any  experience  in  the  science  and  mys- 
tery of  political  economy,  we  must  openly  avow  our  utter  inability  cordially  to 
sympathize  in  any  system,  however  enlarged  and  comprehensive,  which  re- 
gards the  permanent  establishment  of  a barbaric  power  in  one  of  the  fairest 
regions  of  Europe,  as  an  essential  safeguard  of  national  prosperity.  With 
notions,  probably  so  circumscribed  as  to  be  deemed  well  worthy  of  the  darker 
ages,  we  candidly  declare,  that  to  behold  the  city  of  Constantine  once  again 
successfully  beleaguered  by  a conquering  and  a Christian  host,  would  fill  our 
soul  with  unspeakable  exultation.  Of  course  it  is  the  lalin  cross  which  we 
should  best  love  to  see  once  again  gleaming  from  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia’s: 
but,  rather  than  the  crescent  which  now  soars  on  high,  stamping  as  a den  of 
imposture,  the  ancient  temple  of  Justinian,  we  would  willingly  there  behold 
eveirthe  schismatical  cross  of  the  Greek!  For  such  a preference  our  reason  is 
simple.  It  is  because  St.  Petersburgh  is  nearer  to  Rome  than  London  or 
Mecca. 


THE  ABBEY  OF  FONTEVRAULT. 

/ 

This  ancient  monastic  foundation  has  latterly  been  converted  into  a prison. 
Here,  during  a lapse  of*  nine  centuries,  one  hundred  and  fifty  nuns  and  seventy 
monks  submitted  to  the  rule  of  an  abbess,  who  was  always  a lady  of  the  high- 
est distinction.  The  church  is  as  interesting  in  an  historical  as  it  is  in  an  anti- 
quarian point  of  view.  Within  its  walls  were  interred  the  remains  of  two 
British  sovereigns  and  two  queens.  Their  graves  were  ransacked  during  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  royal  dust  was  scattered  to  the  winds.  Their  mon- 
uments, mutilated  indeed,  but  still  highly  curious  and  valuable,  as  authentic 
extant  likenesses  of  the  personages  whom  they  represent,  consist  of  four  re- 
cumbent statues  of  Henry  II ; Richard,  Cceur  de  Lion  ; Eleanor  of  Guienne, 
the  queen  of  Henry  II ; and  Isabella  of  Angoulfcme,  the  queen  of  king  John. 

It  was  to  this  once  celebrated  and  opulent  monastery  that  the  body  of  king 
Henry  II  of  England  was  brought  from  the  neighboring  castle  of  Ohinon,  and 
deposited  in  the  sanctuary  previously  to  interment,  when,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, upon  Richard,  his  undutiful  son,  approaching  his  father’s  corpse,  the  dead 
body  “ shuddered  convulsively  and  sweated  drops  of  blood.” 
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( Among  the  several  conspiracies  which  had  their  origin  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  James  I of  England,  none  were  more  formidable  than  the  famous 
Gunpowder  Plot.  This  daring  attempt  to  involve  in  one  common  destruction 
the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  is  falsely  attributed  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  historians  generally  to  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  population  at 
that  time  in  England,  and  is  triumphantly  referred  to  by  the  ignorant  and  ip- 
tolerant,  as  an  evidence  of  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church.  To 
refute  this  charge,  and  to  counteract  the  erroneous  impressions  generally  preva- 
lent on  this  head,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a simple  recital  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances  connected  with  the  plot.'* 

( It  is  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  form  any  conception  of  the  suffering  of 
the  Catholics  at  that  time  in  England.  The  oppressive  and  sanguinary  code  of 
Elizabeth,  was  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  even  improved  by  additional 
severities.  To  send  a child  or  other  person  beyond  the  seas,  to  reside  or  to  be 
educated  in  any  Catholic  college  or  seminary,  was  made  an  offence  punishable 
by  a fine  to  the  king  of  not  less  than*  <£100;  and  the  individual  sent  abroad  was 
deprived  and  rendered  incapable  of  inheriting  or  enjoying  property  of  any  kind 
in  the  realm,  unless  he  conformed  to  the  established  church.  Severe  laws  were 
made  against  masters  of  vessels  who  should  presume  to  take  women  or  minors 
beyond  the  seas  without  a written  permission,  signed  by  at  least  six  privy  coun- 
sellers; and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  Catholic  priests  performing  the  func- 
tions of  their  ministry  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  disguise  of  tutors  in  gentlemen’s 
houses,  it  was  provided  that  no  man  should  teach  even  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar without  a license  from  the  diocesan,  under  the  penalty  of  forty  shillings 
per  day  on  the  tutor  himself,  and  the  like  sum  on  his  employer. 

^Among  those  who  had  suffered  severely,  was  Robert  Catesby,  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  opulent  family  of  Northamptonshire.  His  father,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Catesby,  had  been  repeatedly  fined  and  imprisoned  for  his  faith.  The 
many  hardships  to  which  he  himself,  his  family  and  his  friends  were  subjected 
on  account  of  their  religion,  occupied  the  daily  thoughts  of  young  Catesby,  and 
how  to  free  himself  and  them  from  the  iron  yoke  under  which  they  groaned, 
became  his  constant  meditation.  He  first  joined  the  standard  of  the  ill-directed 
attempts  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  but  fortunately  escaped  the  block  by  the  payment  of 
three  thousand  pounds.)  After  his  discharge,  his  mind  again  reverted  to  the 
idea  of  devising  some  means  of  liberating  himself  and  his  brethren  from  the 
severity  of  the  penal  statutes.  To  succeed  by  insurrection,  he  saw  was  hope- 
less, as  the  Catholics  were  the  weaker  party  and  disunited  among  themselves; 
and  to  look  for  aid  from  abroad  was  equally  visionary.  At  length  a plan  sug- 
gested itself  to  his  mind,  which  required  neither  the  aid  of  foreigners  nor  the 
cooperation  of  many  associates.  This  was  to  blow  up  the  Parliament  House 
with  gunpowder,  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  parliament,  and  thus  involve  in 
one  common  destruction  the  king,  lords  and  commons,  all  who  framed,  with 
the  chief  of  those  who  executed  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics.  The 
first  person  to  whom  Catesby  communicated  his  design,  was  Thomas  Winter, 
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who  had  been  employed  at  the  court  of  Madrid  as  agent  for  the  Spanish  party 
in  England.  (Winter  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  communication,  and  hesi- 
tated not  to  pronounce  it  most  wicked  and  most  inhuman.  Catesby  attempted 
to  justify  it.  He  sought  not,  he  said,  any  private  revenge  or  personal  emolu- 
ment ; his  sole  object  was  to  suppress  a most  unjust  and  most  barbarous  perse- 
cution, by  the  only  expedient  which  offered  the  prospect  of  successPVIf  his 
friend  thought  it  cruel,  let  him  compare  it  with  the  cruelties  exercisecfduring 
so  many  years  against  the  Catholics.  Let  him  reckon  the  numbers  that  had 
been  butchered  by  the  knife  of  the  executioner;  the  hundreds  in  the  solitude  of 
the  prison,  and  the  thousands  who  had  been  reduced  from  affluence  and  ease  to 
a state  oLwanfanndJbeggary.  jHe  would  then  see  whether  the  charge  of  cruelty 
could  with  justice  be  applieflj 

(Winter,  influenced  by  the  arguments  of  Catesby,  or  for  other  reasons,  shortly 
afterwards  gave  his  consent  to  the  measure,  and  immediately  set  about  maturing 
plans  for  its  accomplishment.  (TVot  long  after  this,  he  sailed  for  the  continent, 
and  at  Ostend  met  with  Guy  Faukes,  a native  of  Yorkshire,  and  a soldier  of 
fortune.  Faukes  had  served  long  in  the  Netherlands,  and  his  courage,  fidelity 
and  experience  pointed  him  out  as  a valuable  auxiliary.  He  consented  to  go 
with  Winter  to  England,  but  was  for  some  time  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  plot,  or  at  least  of  the  part  he  was  designed  to  take  in  it. 

(Before  the  arrival  of  Winter  and  Faukes,  Catesby  had  communicated  his 
plan  to  two  others,  Percy  and  Wright,  who  readily  entered  into  his  views. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  five  persons  above  named  met  together,  and  having 
talked  the  matter  over  in  private,  bound  themselves  to  secrecy  by  the  most 
solemn  oath.  About  this  time  negotiations  were  in  progress,  with  a view  of 
establishing  a peace  between  England  and  Spain,  and  it  was  hope<4  that  some 
concession  would  be  granted  to  tCe  Catholics,  at  least  the  liberty  of  private  wor- 
ship. But  in  this  they  were  disappointed.  They  then  offered  to  the  king  a 
yearly  sum,  in  lieu  of  the  penalties  imposed  on  them  by  law.  This  also  was 
refused,  and  James,  to  prove  his  zeal  for  the  established  religion,  directed,  by 
proclamation,  the  judges  and  magistrates  to  enforce  the  immediate  execution  of 
the  penal  laws  against  all  recusants.  - 

These  measures  extinguished  every  ray  of  hope  in  the  breasts  of  the  con- 
spirators. They  exhorted  each  to  hazard  their  lives  like  the  Maccabees,  for  the 
liberation  of  their  brethren,  and  hastened  to  execute  the  fearful  plan,  which 
appeared  to  them  the  only  resource  for  freeing  themselves  from  the  grievous 
oppression  under  which  they  groaned. 

\A  house  near  to  the  old  palace  of  Westminster  was  rented  by  Percy,  under 
pretence  of  convenience,  because  his  office  of  pensioner  obliged  him  to  reside 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  court.  In  the  garden  of  this  house  there  stood  an  old 
building,  raised  against  the  wall  of  the  Parliament  House.  Within  this  build- 
ing they  commenced  the  labor  of  opening  a mine,  working  at  it  in  turn  sixteen 
out  of  every  twenty-four  hours.  Faukes,  who  was  not  known,  assumed  the 
name  of  Johnson,  and  representing  himself  as  the  servant  of  Percy,  kept  a con- 
stant watch  about  the  premises.^  Their  labor,  however,  was  interrupted  by  the 
prorogation  of  parliament  from  the  7th  of  February  to  the  3d  of  October.  In 
the  meantime  the  conspirators  separated.  During  the  recess,  Catesby  discov- 
ered a disposition  in  his  accomplices  to  question  the  lawfulness  of  the  enter- 
prise; they  revolted  at  the  idea  of  destroying  the  lives  not  only  of  their  op- 
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pressors,  but  of  many  innocent  persons,  who  must  necessarily  perish  on  the 
occasion.  After  many  long  arguments  on  his  part,  he  overcame  their  scruples, 
and  a short  time  before  the  meeting  of  parliament  they  resumed  their  labor. 
They  had  in  the  interval  imparted  the  secret  to  Christopher  Wright,  brother  of 
John,  and  to  Robert  Winter,  brother  of  one  of  the  conspirators. 

(In  carrying  the  mine  under  the  Parliament  House,  many  difficulties  were 
encountered.  The  influx  of  water  flt  n certain  dppthT  rendered  it  impossible  to 
reach  the  foundatioiTpand  to  pierce  through  a wall  nine  feet  thick  and  com- 
posed  of  large  stone,  was  almost  a hopeless  task.  Still  they  labored  with  perse- 
vering  energy ; but  before  they  had  penetrated  the  wail  they  learned  that  a 
vaulted  cellar  lay  directly  under  the  House  of  Lords.  Faukes  immediately 
hired  this  cellar  in  the  name  of  his  pretended  master,  and  into  it  were  conveyed, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  several  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously collected  in  a house  at  Lambeth.  To  elude  suspicion,  these  were  con* 
cealed  under  stones,  pieces  of  wood  and  different  articles  of  furniture,  and  the 
conspirators  having  completed  their  preparations,  separated,  to  assemble  again 
in  September,  a few  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament.  In  the  interval, 
Catesby  added  four  others  to  the  list  of  his  accomplices.  These  were:  Bates, 
Keyes,  Grant  and  Rookwood,  men  who  had  been  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
severity  oFThe  penal  laws.  His  conduct,  however,  awakened  the  suspicion  of 
his  friends.  Garnet,  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  having  received  some  inti- 
mation of  a conspiracy,  endeavored  on  several  occasions  to  learn  from  Catesby 
the  nature  of  the  secret  movement.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  obtain  any- 
thing definite  on  the  subject,  and  could  only  infer  that  some  secret  movement 
was  on  foot,  from  the  language  of  Catesby,  who  maintained  on  all  occasions, 
the  right  to  free  himself  and  brethren  from  a cruel  oppression  and  persecution, 
by  any  means  in  his  power.  Garnet  refused  to  listen  to  such  reasoning,  and 
produced  two  letters  from  Rome — the  one  from  the  Pope,  and  the  other  from 
the  general  of  his  order,  commanding  him  to  abstain  from  all  political  intrigues 
and  to  discourage  all  attempts  against  the  state.  These  letters  had  no  influence 
with  Catesby,  who  argued  that  the  Pope  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  Catholics  in  England,  and  knew  not  a twentieth  part  of  the  suffer- 
ings they  had  to  endure.  Garnet,  however,  so  far  prevailed  on  Catesby  as  to 
gain  his  consent  that  a special  messenger  should  be  sent  to  Rome  to  lay  before 
the  Pontiff  a correct  account  of  the  state  of  the  English  Catholics,  and  that 
whatever  might  be  in  contemplation,  nothing  should  be  attempted  until  an 
answer  was  received  from  the  Pope.  Garnet  persuaded  himself  that  by  this 
arrangement  he  would  prevent  any  demonstration  of  violence  until  the  arrival 
Of  the  Pope’s  decision,  which  he  knew  would  be  adverse  to  any  outbreak  or  plots 
against  the  government — and  this  he  hoped  would  be  sufficient  to  deter  Catho- 
lics generally  from  all  intrigues  and  conspiracies,  and  induce  them  to  suffer  in 
patience  and  to  leave  to  heaven  the  redress  of  their  wrongs.  It  is  possible  that 
Catesby  was  not  sincere  in  this  arrangement;  that  he  sought  by  it  to  lull  the 
suspicions  of  Garnet  and  accomplish  his  designs  before  the  messenger  could 
return  from  Rome,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  preparations  for  the  enterprise  still 
progressed. 

In  the  meantime,  Faukes,  who  had  gone  to  Flanders  to  make  certain  arrange- 
ments,  returned  to  England  late  in  September;  but,' to  the  great  disappointment 
of  the  conspirators,  parliament  was  further  prorogued  to  the  fifth  of  November, 
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Castesby  now,  owing  to  his  pecuniary  embarrassment,  found  it  necessaryHo 
communicate  his  design  to  two  other  persons  of  wealth  and  influence.  The 
first  was  Sir  Everard  Digby,  who  being  induced  to  join  the  conspirators,  pro- 
mised to  aid  them  with  advances  of  money.  The  second  was  Francis  Tresham, 
who  made  similar  promises. 

f At  this  time  their  plan  of  operation  was  finally  arranged.  A list  waa  made 
of  all  the  peers  and  commons  whom  it  was  thought  desirable  to  save,  either  on 
account  of  their  religion  or  their  previous  opposition  to  the  penal  laws.  It  was 
resolved  to  send  these  an  urgent  message  to  withdraw  them  some  distance  from 
Westminster  at  the  time  of  carrying  the  plot  into  execution.  To  Faukes  was 
assigned  the  dangerous  task  of  firing  the  mine.  A ship  in  the  river  was  to  be 
in  readiness  to  convey  him  to  Flanders,  where  he  was  to  publish  a manifesto  in 
defence  of  the  act,  and  despatch  letters  invoking  the  aid  of  all  the  Catholic 
powers.  Percy,  in  the  confusion  and  consternation  which  would  follow  the 
explosion,  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  young  prince  Charles,  and  under 
pretext  of  providing  for  his  safety,  to  conduct  him  to  a carriage  and  convey  him 
to  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  conspirators,  and  Catesby  undertook  to  pro- 
claim the  heir  apparent  at  Charing  Cross.  \ 

^n  the  eve  of  the  execution  of  the  plot,  Catesby,  who  had  still  some  mis- 
givings of  conscience,  opened  the  whole  subject  in  confession  to  Father  Green- 
way. The  venerable  Jesuit,  as  he  afterwards  most  solemnly  asserted,  pointedly 
condemned  the  measure.  Catesby  was  not,  however,  to  be  diverted  from  his 
purpose.  To  every  objection  he  had  prepared  an  answer,  and  at  last  solicited 
Green wa Jr  to  procure  the  opinion  of  his  provincial*  under  the  secrecy  of  con- 
fession. Greenway  applied  to  Garnet,  by  whom  he  was  severely  reprimanded. 
He  had  done  wrong  to  entertain  any  mention  of  the  project,  and  he  had  done 
worse  in  imparting  it  to  his  superior.  Having  gained  the  knowledge  of  the 
plot  through  the  secrecy  of  confession,  the  Fathers  were  prevented  from  making 
any  use  of  their  information  to  prevent  its  execution. 

As  the  day  fixed  fpr  the  meeting  of  parliament  approached,  the  anxiety  of 
the  conspirators  increased.  A few  days  previous  to  the  fifth  of  November, 
Lord  Monteagle  received  a communication  without  name  or  date,  warning  him 
not  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  for  “ God  and  man  had  con- 
spired to  punish  the  wickedness  of  the  times.”  The  sending  of  this  letter  to 
Monteagle  is  attributed  to  Tresham,  the  special  friend  of  his  lordship.  The 
letter  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  subsequently 
laid  before  the  king,  who  perused  it  attentively,  in  company  with  his  ministers. 

It  was  resolved  to  make  a strict  search  about  the  parliament  house,  with  a view  / 
of  solving  the  mystery.  On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  November,  the  Lora 
Chamberlain,  in  company  with  Lord  Monteagle,  visited  the  Parliament  fiouse 
under  pretext  of  seeing  if  all  the  necessary  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
opening  of  parliament  on  the  following  day.  They  entered  the  cellar,  and 
casting  a glance  around,  the  Chamberlain  enquired  by  whom  it  was  occupied ; 
and  then  turning  to  Faukes,  who  was  present  as  Percy’s  servant,  observed  that 
his  master  was  well  supplied  with  fuel.  Though  Faukes  heard  and  saw  what 
had  passed,  he  was  so  fixed  in  his  purpose  that  he  resolved  to  remain  to  the 
last — and  having^acquainted  Percy  with  the  circumstances,  returned  to  his  post, 
with  the  determination,  if  detected,  to  fire  the  mine  and  perish  in  the  ruins. 

A little  after  twelve  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  November,  Faukes 
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had  occasion  to  open  the  door  of  the  cellar ; no  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  he 
was  seized  by  Sir  Thomas  Knovett  and  a party  of  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent 
to  guard  the  premises  during  the  night.  He  was  dressed  as  for  a journey — 
three  matches  were  found  in  his  pocket,  and  in  a corner  behind  the  door  was 
concealed  a dark  lantern,  containing  a light.  Search  was  immediately  made, 
and  oy  removing  the  fuel,  two  hogsheads  and  about  thirty  barrels  of  gunpowder 
were  discovered. 

Faukes  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  council,  who  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  had  assembled  to  interrogate  him.  The  prisoner 
appeared  before  them  undaunted  and  collected.  He  replied  respectively  to  their 
interrogatories,  but  refused  positively  to  discover  his  associates.  To  the  ques- 
tions of  some  of  the  courtiers,  he  replied  with  sarcasm  and  defiance.  A Scot- 
tish nobleman  asked  him  for  what  purpose  he  had  coUectecLauch.a  quantity  of 
powder?  “To  blow  the  Scottish  beggars  back  to  their  native  mountains,”  was 


the  capture  of 
of  Warwick 

and  Worcester  to  Holbeach,  pursued  by  the  sheriffs  of  these  counties,  with  an 
armed  force.  At  Holbeach  House  they  resolved  to  give  battle  to  their  pursuers. 
In  the  action,  Catesby,  Percy  and  the  two  Wrights  were  killed ; Grant,  Digby, 
Keyes  and  several  others  were  taken  prisoners  and  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
Tower.  ' 

The  ministers  had  persuaded  themselves,  or  wished  to  persuade  others,  that 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  were  the  authors  of  the  plot  or  deeply  implicated  in  it; 
and  a proclamation  was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Garnet,  Gerard  and 
Greenway.  The  two  latter  fortunately  eluded  pursuit;  Garnet. alone  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He  was  consigned  to  the  Tower,  with  Owen,  his 
servant,  and  Oldcorn,  another  Jesuit  missionary.  Aware  that  they  had  no 
proof  against  him,  the  commissioners  made  use  of  every  artifice  to  betray  him 
into  some  acknowledgment  by  which  they  might  identify  him  in  some  way  or 
other  with  the  conspiracy.  But  in  this  they  failed.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
heard  of  the  plot  in  confession,  but  of  this  knowledge  he  could  make  no  use; 
that  he  abhorred  the  measure  as  much  as  the  most  loyal  of  his  persecutors,  and 
he  had  done  all  that  in  conscience  he  could  do  to  prevent  it.  He  was  charged 
with  being  the  original  framer  of  the  plot  and  the  confidential  adviser  of  the 
conspirators.  Without  the  shadow  of  evidence  against  him,  however,  except 
the  unsupported  declarations  of  the  attorney-general.  Coke,  he  was  brought  to 
trial,  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  the  scaffold.  All  that  had  been  proved 
against  him  was,  that  he  had  not  betrayed  the  secret  confided  to  him  in  conies* 
sion.  While  this  may  have  appeared  to  a fanatical  jury  of  that  period,  and 
even  to  the  bigoted  of  the  present  day,  as  a sufficient  justification  of  the  cruel 
verdict.  Catholics  who  understand  the  sacred  obligations  of  confession,  have 
ever  regarded  him  as  a martyr  to  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty.  On 
the  scaffold  he  maintained  the  position  he  had  taken  on  his  trial ; he  denied  aU 
knowledge  of  the  plot  except  what  he  gained  through  the  medium  of  confession. 
/it  is  not  true,  as  asserted  by  some  historians,  that  he  admitted  his  guilt  at  the 
moment  of  execution?)  He  demeaned  himself  with  dignity  on  the  trying  occa- 
sion ; the  piety  and  fervor  which  he  exhibited,  is  said  to  have  excited  the  sym- 


the  tart  reply. 

^THeTest  < of  the  conspirators,  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  of 
Faukes,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  arid  traversed  the  counties 
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pathy  of  the  spectators,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  the  cruel  and  bar- 
barous operation  of  quartering  was  deferred  until  he  was  fully  dead. 

Winter,  Grant  and  the  other  conspirators  who  had  been  captured  at  the  Hol- 
beach  House,"bad  already  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Onjheir  trial^they 
all  admitted  their  participation  in  the  plot,  but  they  strenuously  denied  that  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  were  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy,  or  that  they  had  ever 
consulted  with  them  on  the  subject^  For  themselves  they  admitted  the  charges 
of  which  they  were  accused,  but  they  offered  in  justification  the  cruel  persecu- 
tion to  which  they  had  been  subjected Some  of  them  had  Jost  most  of  their 
property — all  had  suffered  severely  on  account  of  their  religion/]  The  king,  they 
maintained,  had  broken  his  promise  of  toleration,  and  their  enemies  daily  ag- 
gravated their  sufferings.  Their  only  object  was  to  relieve  themselves  and  their 
brethren  from  the  cruelty  of  their  persecutors  and  to  restore  liberty  of  conscience. 
For  this  they  had  risked,  and  for  this  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  fortunes 
and  their  lives.  On  the  scaffold  they  repeated  the  same  sentiments  which  they 
had  maintained  at  their  trial. 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  the  famous  Gunpowder  Pht.  In  our  investigation, 
we  have  mainly  followed  the  truthful  pages  of  Lingard,  who  hps  minutely  ex- 
amined every  source  of  information  that  had  the  slightest  bearing  on  the  subject, 
such  as  State  papers,  records  of  the  trials  of  the  accused,  private  letters  written 
before  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  by  the  conspirators  and  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries.  (And  from  the  careful  examination  made  by  this  illustrious  his- 
torian, two  things  are  apparent:  First — that  the  plot  originated  with  and  was 
confined  to  a few  individuals,  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  severity  of  the  penal 
laws,  and  is  not  chargeable  to  the  Catholic  body  generally  in  England  at  that 
period:  and  secondly,  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries  had  no  participation  in  it, 
and  had  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever,  except  what  they  received  through  the 
tribunal  of  confession.*} 

The  fanaticism  of  tne  period  was  called  into  requisition  to  give  importance 
to  the  plot.  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  constituting  and  directing  the 
fifth  of  November,  in  all  succeeding  time,  to  be  kept  as  a holiday  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church ; and  the  ministers  of  every  parish  were  required  to  give  “ warn- 
ing to  their  parishioners  publicly  in  the  church  at  morning  service,  the  Sunday 
before,  for  the  observance  of  the  said  day.”  During  the  service  prescribed  for 
that  occasion,  as  we  find  in  an  old  edition  of  the  “ Book  of  Common  Prayer,” 
the  minister  offers  the  following  prayer  and  thanksgiving:  * 

“Almighty  God,  who  has  in  all  ages  shewed  thy  power  and  mercy  in  the 
miraculous  and  gracious  deliverances  of  thy  Church,  and  in  the  protection  of 
the  righteous  and  religious  kings  and  states  professing  thy  holy  and  eternal 
truth,  from  the  wicked  conspiracies  and  the  malicious  practices  of  all  the  ene- 
mies thereof ; we  yield  thee  our  unfeigned  thanks  and  praise  for  the  wonderful 
and  mighty  deliverance  of  our  late  gracious  sovereign,  king  James  the  First, 
the  Q,ueen,  the  Prince  Royal,  and  all  the  royal  branches,  the  nobility,  clergy, 
and  Commons  of  England,  then  assembled  in  Parliament,  from  popish  treach- 
ery,” &c. 
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A POEM. — IN  XII  BOOKS. 

By  JOHN  D.  BRYANT,  M.  D. 


BOOK  II. 

ARGUMENT. 

Mary,  the  second  Eve,  is  bom;  the  Devil , vieiring  her  matchless  perfection,  meditates  a repetition 
•f  his  former  atternpt;  but,  dreading  to  re-encounter  the  angelic  guards,  he  descends  to  hell,  and  calls 
a council  of  the  demons.  They  debate  what  course  is  best  to  be  pursued.  Opposing  counsels  divide 
them,  and  excite  a furious  contest.  They  are  appeared  by  Satan,  who  exhorts  them  to  direct  their 
t crath  against  God,  and  his  creature,  Man.  It  is  finally  agrecii  to  re-in  cade  the  earth  in  force , to 
renew  their  efforts  to  seduce  the  second  Ere  to  sin,  and  thereby  to  defeat,  perhaps,  through  her  un- 
worthiness,  the  birth  oj^her  divine  Son.  Balaam,  a lost  soul,  warns  them  of  defeat. 


0 sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  kindle  mine 
With  flames  of  love;  touch  these  cold  lips  with  fire, 
As  once  thou  touch’d’st  Isaias’,  twofold  blest, 

That  I may  worthy  sing  of  her,  whose  womb 
The  matrix  was  in  which  thy  heart  was  made. 

In  vain  I strive  to  soar  such  heav’nly  heights, 

The  mystery  of  incarnate  Wisdom 
To  portray,  unless,  benignant,  thou  wilt 
Deign  to  purify,  enlighten,  quick'n,  bless, 

And  elevate  to  compass  of  a strain, 

That  else  transcends  the  utmost  scope  of  man. 

Borne  on  the  pinions  of  the  heav’nly  Dove, 

Beyond  Aonian  hills,  Parnassus’  height, 

Or  ’bove  where  Hebron  led  th’  inspired  muse 
To  sing  the  glories  of  his  mystic  Spouse, 

I cleave  th’  ethereal  sky,  o’erpass  the  stars. 

Excel  their  distances  and  speed,  transcend 
The  dominations,  princedoms,  dignities 
And  powers;  surpass  the  full-eyed  cherubim, 

And  through  the  ranks  of  seraphs  take  my  way; 
Nor,  if  created  aught  there  be  above, 

Cease  I my  daring  flight,  until  I fix 
My  ardent  vision  on  the  throne  of  God, 

And  there  my  hymn  of  praise  indite,  from  whence 
Begins  the  dignity  sublime,  the  name 
And  title.  Mother  of  God.  There  only 
May  I pause,  there  only  essay  to  sing. 

In  Tisri,  when  the  holocaustal  rites, 

As  incense  to  the  throne  on  high,  arose, 

Mary,  the  virgin  Mother  of  the  Lord, 

Perfect  in  beauty,  rich  in  heav’nly  grace, 

Was  born.  How  all  thy  beauty  wanes,  fair  Eve, 
Before  this  peerless  one,  the  spotless  dove, 

Th’  unsullied  mirror  of  th’  Almighty’s  form. 

And  who,  that  hath  creative  power  to  make 
Or  mold,  would  constitute  his  mother  less? 

If  none  be  found,  e’en  of  the  fallen  race, 

How  much  less  He,  whose  power  omnipotent, 
Performs  and  orders  as  he  lists;  who  made 
The  angels  perfect  at  a word,  and  man 
Immaculate  from  clay;  who  sanctifies 
His  prophets  in  the  womb,  and  each  befits 
For  his  predestined  task;  how  much  less  He, 

Whose  infinite  purity,  commixtion 
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With  th’  unclean,  forbids,  whose  sanctity  shrinks 
From  the  taint  of  sin,  and  with  the  sinful 
Doth  disdain  to  dwell,  the  chosen  vessel, 

Whence  was  derived  his  flesh,  would  not  refuse 
Perfection’s  utmost  meed.  So  second  Eve 
Was  made,  whose  substance  gave  him  human  form, 
Whose  womb  begot,  whose  blood  flows  in  his  veins, 
Whose  paps  gave  suck;  who,  th’  Almighty  Architect 
Cradled  upon  her  knee,  clasp’d  to  her  breast  , 

Enrapt,  and  fondly  nurtured  in  her  arms. 

Hail!  long  d for  Joy;  hail!  sweetly  breathing  name; 
Divinely  gracious  and  refulgent  Queen, 

Pellucid  fountain  of  life-giving  milk, 

Mother,  and  framer  of  a newer  birth ; 

Hail!  masterpiece  divine,  the  last  and  best 
Effusion  of  his  all-creating  skill; 

Thee  human  intellection  cannot  reach, 

Nor  thee  sufficiently  exalt.  On  earth, 

No  mortal  can  with  thee  compare;  in  heav’n, 

Than  angel  and  archangel  more  sublime; 

Brighter  than  seraphim,  more  glorious  far 
Than  the  cherubic  hosts,  who  stand  the  throne 
Before;  above  them  all,  Mother  of  God, 

Art  thou  extoll’d.  In  thee  the  mystic  types 
Of  the  old  law,  their  full  completion  find — 

That  paradise,  which  the  new  Adam  held, 

The  ark  in  whom  the  world's  Salvation  lay. 

Who  contains  all,  was  all  contain’d  by  thee, 

Storehouse  and  inexhaustible  abyss 
Of  heav’nly  gifts,  effulgent,  morning  star, 

Fair  queen  of  infinite  delights,  and  rose 
Depriv’d  of  every  thorn,  th’  unspotted  Spouse, 

Replete  with  grace,  leaning  on  her  Belov’d; 

Sole  daughter,  not  of  death,  but  heav’nly  life. 

Than  virgin  Eve  more  innocent,  always 
Uncorrupt;  who  never  to  the  serpent 
Lent  an  ear,  nor  yet,  with  breath  of  sin 
Thy  purity  enstain’d;  exempt  from  spot. 

Earth  virginal,  unblemish’d,  undefil’d, 

Sweet  paradise  of  innocence,  planted 

At  God’s  right  hand,  water’d  with  crystal  streams 

From  Virtue’s  fount,  and  fenced  from  snares  malign  ; 

The  tree  of  life  with  fairest  fruit  endow’d, 

Of  knowledge  good,  without  the  evil  curs’d. 

What  flowers  of  praise  a garland  shall  en wreathe 
For  thee,  Mary,  branch  sprung  from  Isai’s  stem, 

Thyself  the  princess  of  a royal  line, 

And  worthy  Mother  of  the  King  of  kings? 

In  thee,  Ed  n restored,  fresh  blooms  again, 

With  sparkling  beauties  crown’d.  The  lily’s  bell, 

Meekly  thy  innocence  displays,  or  shrinks 
The  vale  within,  where  sweet  simplicity 
Most  loves  to  dwell;  for  thee,  the  virgin  rose 
Holds  its  perennial  feast  of  joyous  love; 

Where  e’er  thy  footsteps  tend,  on  fragrant  wing 
The  odor  of  thy  virtues  up  to  heaven 
It  gently  wafts,  a richer  perfume  than 
Its  golden  chives  e’er  breath’d;  camellia  chaste, 

Thy  chastity  portrays,  whilst  clematis, 

With  graceful  fillets  midst  ambrosia  twined, 

Celestial  wisdom’s  nect’rous  dews  distils; 

The  crown  imperial,  showy  bulb,  enwreath’d 
With  fadeless  amaranth,  with  gems  and  gold 
Emboss’d,  weaves  thy  imperial  diadem, 

A crown  illustrious  and  as  heav’n  etern, 

That  royal  birth  and  queenly  state  becomes. 

Each  floral  beauty  decks  thy  gorgeous  train, 

Semblant  of  thee;  aurate  or  argent, 

Azure,  white,  carnation,  fragrant  or  fair, 
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Orange  and  hyacinth  perfumed,  pansy, 

With  damask,  white  and  red,  enamel’d  o’er; 

All  odors  sweet,  thy  sanctity  embalm. 

Into  this  Paradise  the  tempter  now 
An  entrance  sought ; but  much  th’  archangel’s  brond, 
Flaming,  two-edg'd,  he  feared,  still  writhing,  sore 
From  late  defeat,  nor  durst  th’  ethereal  temp’r 
Of  his  legions,  unaided  try  again. 

Back  to  the  Stygian  pool,  inflamed  with  rage, 

He  quickly  hies,  summons  th’  infernal  peers, 

And  brief,  without  prologue,  thus  sharp  begins : 

“Awake,  ye  powers!  arise,  and  arm  for  fight! 

Our  mundane  empire  shakes,  whilst  heav’n  outpours 
His  legionary  slaves  to  re-assume 

The  throne,  which  through  fierce  conflicts  wre  have  won, 
By  immemorial  right,  prescriptive  held. 

That  other  Eve,  it  seems,  has  come,  destined, 

For  so  long  since  ’twas  said,  to  crush  our  head, 

And  all  mankind  to  Heaven’s  fealty 

Restore.  Fresh  sport,  I trow,  and  Heav’n’s  chagrin. 

But  speak  as  best  ye  may,  and  me  advise 
With  W'hat  dire  arms  ferine,  or  deep  deceit, 

This  sinister  portent  may  be  repel!  d, 

Or  turn'd  to  our  own  use,  secure  in  pow’r.” 

Hell,  in  amaze  had  heard  the  sudden  call, 

And  trembling  at  the  wrathful  countenance 
Of  their  dread  king,  in  numbers  came,  frequent 
And  full.  Each  to  his  sev'ral  seat  repair’d, 

Anxious  to  learn  what  mighty  chevisance 

Now  call’d  their  prowess  forth;  but  when  they  heard 

Their  vaunted  chief  a fugitive  confess’d 

From  a weak  woman,  hard  was  the  task 

Their  laughter  to  refrain;  fear  scarce  restrain’d  them, 

For  soon  a universal  grin,  ghastly, 

Each  visage  overspread;  w'hilst  inwardly 
Convulsed,  derision  ill  suppress’d,  their  sides 
They  shook.  Boiling  with  rage  the  devil  sat. 

But  politic,  a moment,  curb’d  his  ire. 

At  length,  demurely,  Achzib  rose,  than  whom, 

Satan  except,  no  spirit  more  fraudful 
Fell  from  heaven ; slow  to  wage  open  war, 

But  swift  t’  allure  with  sly,  ignoble  lies, 

And  fond  deceits;  his  every  act  a sham. 

He,  of  all  hell,  was  by  th’  arch  Falser  most 
Abhorr’d,  because  most  like  himself.  This,  none, 

Better  than  Achzib,  knew,  who  measured  out 
An  equal  score  of  hate,  and  with  deceit 
His  oblique  speech,  vindictive,  thus  opponed : 

“Princes  and  potentates  of  earth  and  hell, 

And  I would  add  our  rebel  province  heav’n, 

But  that  our  empire  there  nigh  hopeless  seems, 

Will  not  experience,  which  teaches  all, 

Teach  you?  What  but  defeat  have  ye  e’er  gain’d 
By  open  war  with  our  superior  foes? 

Was  hcav’n  retain’d  by  war?  By  war  was  earth, 

Or  by  deceit,  secured  t’  our  allegiance? 

And  by  deceit  is  it  not  now  compell’d? 

I had  supposed  our  policy  was  fix’d ; 

But  now  ’t  appears  we’re  summon’d  to  arise 

And  arm.  What  arms?  Feminine  arts  ’t  would  seem. 

Since  our  great  chief  essays  a fem’nine  war. 

Nothing  new,  I trow,  in  th’  annals  of  hell; 

But  now  of  sad  presage,  if  his  swift  flight, 

And  groans,  and  scars  renew’d,  may  aught  portend. 

To  summon  our  high  powers  to  wield  the  sword 
And  brandish  hispid  spears,  in  such  a cause, 

Is  sadly  to  mistake  our  foes,  whom  erst, 

We’ve  mostly  met,  and  conquer’d  them,  with  toys; 

Eve  with  an  apple,  and  her  daughters,  not 
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More  wise,  with  ornaments*  with  chains  of  gold, 

Rings,  jewels,  necklaces,  and  tinsel  tricks, 

Lascivious  dress,  ruffs,  frills,  laces  and  lawns, 

With  stomachers,  hoops,  veils,  and  gaudy  dress. 

Who  arms  with  these,  though  black  his  heart  be,  as 
Is  aught  in  hell,  a certain  conquest  gains; 

With  else  who  arms,  though  as  archangel  pure* 

Naught  but  confusion  and  abrupt  defeat. 

Therefore  what.e’er,  0 peers,  y’  advise,  of  this 
Be  sure,  nor  sword  nor  spear,  will  I assume. 

Not  that  I hate  heav’n  less,  nor  less  desire 
Revenge — hate  and  revenge,  prime  attributes 
Of  the  infernal  powers,  and  most  of  mine; 

But  that  I would  advise  what  hurts  heav’n  most, 

And  least  to  hurt  accrues  in  us,  embased. 

What  boots  it,  that  like  this,  our  fastuous  chief, 

We  rush  fanfareous  into  heat  of  war 
'Gainst  our  unequal  foes,  if  but  to  fly, 

Depulsed  with  hideous  rout,  wrathful  pursued 
To  these  opprobrious  dens,  to  meditate 
Anew,  in  chains,  and  groans,  and  penal  fires, 

Our  gashful  wounds,  and  his  o’erpow’ring  ire? 

War  is  high  treason  to  our  state;  war,  I 
Dissuade;  the  more,  since  other  enginery 
Is  more  prolific  in  success.  Ye  have 
What  I exhort;  if  any  wiser  deem, 

Let  him  now  speak;  none  may  his  speech  estop.” 

He  sat,  ana  murmurs  of  applause,  far  round, 

From  myriads  of  spirits  damn’d,  who  felt 
Their  fall,  their  hopeless  loss,  and  knew  how  vain 
It  was  with  heaven  to  contend,  arose. 

As  groans  the  earth,  when  subterranean  fires 
Upheave  its  tenuous  crust,  from  soft  congeal’d. 

Or,  as  th’  ethereal  sky,  glummy  with  clouds, 

With  fierce  combustion  rack’d,  and  nit’rous  fumes, 
Vibrates  and  roars,  so  shook  the  base  of  hell, 

With  their  applause,  on  one  side;  while  th’  other, 

With  seething  hisses  boil’d,  and  public  scorn. 

Amidst  the  universal  din,  up  sprang 
The  monster  Milcom,  estuate,  so  named 
In  Indus  and  the  East,  where  first  his  sway 
Began,  to  Persia  thence;  but  later  known 
As  Moloch,  supreme  the  Ammonites  among; 

Sons  of  Lot,  who  pitch’d  their  tents  from  Arnon 
To  Jeboc,  and  there  his  image  worshipp’d, 

Cruent  from  human  sacrifices  gorged, 

Commingling  shouts  discordant,  fitting  well 
Their  dev’lish  rites,  best  when  discordant  most. 

Rabbath  his  chief  sat,  whose  tribes,  the  demon, 

Long  adored  with  num’rous  names  and  frequent  rites — 
Baal,  Adramelech  and  Chemos,  names, 

But  varied  to  deceive,  demonic  all. 

’Twas  he,  for  whom  the  wiseman,  fool,  the  son 
Of  Isr’el’s  minstrel  king,  forsook  the  truth, 

Built  him  a temple  near  the  house  of  God, 

Furnish’d  a grove  on  sacred  Olivet, 

And  heath’nish  lusts  in  face  of  heav’n  pursued ; 

Whose  impious  lead  Manasses  took,  ana  caused 
His  son  to  pass  through  lire  in  Tophet, 

Ennom’s  vale,  where  Tong  after,  when  the  cup 
Of  wrath  was  full,  his  wicked  sons  were  slain> 

Or  captive  led  by  Amalec,  conjoin’d 
With  Ammon,  Eglon,  Moab’s  basest  king. 

A head  and  shoulders  rising  ’bove  his  peers, 

And  black  as  night,  the  giant  monster  stood. 

Than  him  no  power  superior  hell  could  boast, 

Save  who  contrived  their  primitive  revolt, 

None  dreaded  more,  and  into  silence  waned. 

The  din  composed,  frowning,  his  goary  locks 
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He  shakes,  and  with  stentorian  voice  displodes : . 

“ Fallen  indeed  ye  are,  and  reprobate, 

Who  can  without  revolt  to  such  advice 
Give  ear,  or  seek  ignoble  ease.  Have  we 
Not  sworn  eternal  war  ’gainst  heaven’s  King? 

And  pledg’d  with  wrathful  fires  perpetual 
To  re-invade  his  works,  them  to  destroy, 

Or  t’  our  use  convert?  And  shall  we  now  preach 
Peace?  Peace!  hisses  that  sound  upon  mine  ear. 

Is  peace  an  attribute  of  hell  ? I laugh 
At  peace,  and  gorgon  horrors  hail,*  hail  blood, 

Ana  discord  hail.  Confusion,  turmoil,  war, 

Hate,  malice,  rage,  revenge,  rapine  and  spoils, 

These  be  my  peace;  these  the  conditions  sole 
Of  my  existence.  Ye  gods!  it  irks  me 
To  stand  here  and  prate,  or  idly  sit,  whilst 
Our  useless  arms  hang  weary  at  our  sides, 

And  nothing  worthy  of  our  cause  subvenes. 

Secure  in  your  possessions  on  the  earth, 

Here  have  ye  sat,  the  gates  of  Clusius  shut, 

The  dogs  of  war  within  their  kennels  leash’d, 

And  all  the  world  at  peace;  while  heav’n  looks  down, 
Our  pow’rs  inactive  sees,  and  some  new  scheme, 

(What,  is  not  yet  explain’d,)  devises  there 
To  our  hurt.  Or  man,  or  child,  or  woman, 

Me  concerns  not.  If  man,  the  more  my  rage 
And  fondness  for  revenge  incite;  if  child, 

Or  woman,  then  still  more  their  cries  and  groans 
My  ear  delight,  harmonious  to  the  sense. 

Let  them  who  wiles  love,  wiles  pursue;  but  give 
Me  open  war.  I chafe  and  burn  to  lead 
My  legions  forth,  and  slow  restraint  brook  not. 

Defeat  is  fear’d?  Who  argues  fear,  impugns 
His  nature,  and  his  origin  defames. 

What  is  defeat?  Short  respite  for  repose 
To  arm  anew,  and  with  fresh  force  assail 
Our  foes;  respite,  to  concentrate  our  wrath. 

Wounds?  Ye  powers!  can  heavenly  born  fear  wounds? 
Or,  yet  not  know,  ethereal  substance  thus 
Disclosed,  innoxious  heals,  and  leaves  no  sting 
Behind?  Or  if  the  sting  of  death  enure, 

Will  it  be  more  obnoxious  to  our  sense 

Than  now?  Hell  flames  have  all  their  fury  tried, 

And  yet  we  live;  live,  and  in  strength  renew’d, 

Fill  heav’n  and  earth  perpetual  with  alarms. 

No;  let  us  rather  with  hell’s  furies  arm. 

Anew  assault  the  earth,  and  thence  perchance, 

Heav’n’s  barriers  left  exposed,  sudden  arise, 

Val’rous  regain  our  pristine  seats,  o'erthrow 
Heav’n’s  Lord,  and  him  with  all  his  hosts  consign 
To  these  dark  dens  of  infamy  and  shame. 

Or  failing  this,  at  least  excite  his  ire, 

Turn  his  fierce  wrath  on  whom  we  have  seduced,  . 
(Since  us  he  cannot  more  afflict.)  and  thus 
Indite  another  flood,  perhaps  a flood 
Of  fire,  sweep  from  the  earth  his  petted  race, 

The  promise  interdict,  and  man  exclude 
From  lieav'n ; thus  t wofold  end  secure,  divert 
His  aim,  and  quick  replenish  hell,  but  slow 
Empeopled  by  plodding  death,  or  altars 
Drench'd  in  human  gore.  Less  than  such  emprise, 

0 peers,  I spurn;  for  this,  fearless  I arm, 

And  wage  eternal  warfare  for  the  right.” 

The  monster  ended  with  a wrathful  scowl, 

And  hell,  oppress'd,  breath'd  freer  at  the  close, 

Reliev’d,  and  deeper  drew  the  air.  So,  they,  . 

Who  sudd  nlv  submerg'd,  after  long  absence, 

To  the  surface  rise,  stifled  and  panting. 

Deep  inspiration  draw;  or  so,  who  through 
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Some  smouldry  ruin  make  tlieir  way,  begrim'd 
With  soot  and  smoke,  when  to  fresh  air  restored, 

Gasp  for  their  breath,  and  heave  with  labouring  sighs. 
For,  though  they  sought  revenge,  most  dreaded  war 
Far  more  than  hell,  or  hottest  of  hell’s  fires. 

Not  daunted,  next  the  serpent  Python  rose; 

Fabled  a serpent,  sprung  from  out  the  mud 
And  stagnant  pools  of  the  Deucalion  flood; 

Or,  as  others  say,  produced  by  Juno, 

To  persecute  Latona,  and  after, 

By  Apollo  slain;  tale  more  fitly  told 
In  th’  Egyptian  myth  of  Ob  and  Horns; 

But  fables  all.  He  fell  from  heav’n  long  time 
Before,  with  all  the  rebel  rout,  and  lost 
His  pristine  form  angelic,  when  Satan, 

From  the  ruin’d  world  return’d,  his  sad  tale 
Told  of  Eve  deceived,  and  first  fell  serpent 
Prone,  as  first  t’  applaud,  and  first  to  startle 
At  his  accent,  changed  from  heav’nly  cadence 
T’  a serpent’s  hiss,  as  long  time  since  was  sung; 

Voice  changed,  and  form,  but  subtil  wisdom  left, 

And  afterwards  display’d,  at  Delphi’s  fane, 

To  neighb’ring  nations,  easily  misled, 

Which  oft  with  mournful  cries  the  serpent  sought. 

Th’  infernal  pow’rs  attentive  to  his  lore, 

The  reptile  thus,  with  dev’lish  art  began: 

“ Celestial  spirits,  (if  mere  mockery 
It  be  not,  these  snaky  forms  t’  enoble 
With  such  sounding  names,  irrevocably 
Fallen.)  or  peace,  or  war,  concerns  not  me, 

Provided  counsel,  wisdom,  find  their  place 
Concentual.  Who  war  essays  without, 

And  without  stratagem,  or  wiles,  or  snares, 

But  dupes  himself,  and  hastens  his  defeat. 

Since  man  was  conquer’d  by  our  tricks,  with  what 
Incredible,  unceasing  toil,  have  not 
Our  powers  assail’d  his  sense,  still  to  deceive 
And  hold  him  in  subjection?  Soon,  debased. 

We  led  him  all  the  hosts  of  heav’n  t’  adore; 

Next,  gently’  induced,  man  apotheosized 
Received  deific  rites;  easy  the  rest; 

Gods  there  must  be;  but  what  gods?  This  to  teach, 
Heav’n  fail’d  not.  But,  passion  led,  in  our  toils 
Ensnared,  cadent  they  fell  our  easy  prey. 

Altars  on  all  sides  round  smoked  to  our  names; 

At  first  with  simple  fruitage  heap’d,  at  last, 

With  brute  and  human  sacrifices  gorged. 

No  marvel  Heav’n  enraged,  swept  from  the  earth 
Th’  abortive  race;  less  than  this,  what  could  he? 

But,  earth  renew’d,  with  bow  of  promise  deck’d, 

New  triumphs  re-imposed,  with  promise  broke. 

Man  less  to  heav’n,  and  more  to  us  inclined. 

Now  temples  rose,  and  consecrated  groves, 

With  varied  images  adorn’d,  to  suit 
The  varying  sense  of  fickle  man;  pure, 

For  the  lustrate;  for  the  impure,  obscene; 

Hideous,  to  terrify  the  weak;  ornate, 

The  fanciful  to  please;  hermetic  last 

For  wise,  who  chief  are  trick’d  with  subtil  lore. 

Thus  Belus,  who  the  Babylonians  duped, 

Assyria,  and  all  the  spacious  east, 

Rose  first,  whose  temple  Babel  was  ; Baal 
His  name  the  Canaanites  among;  the  next 
Astarte,  his  obscene  consort,  fit  pair 
The  sons  of  Noe  to  seduce,  and  shape 
To  our  intent;  Phcenice  chiefest  seat 
Of  her  adoring  rites,  adulterous. 

And  who  of  hell  has  never  heard  the  fame 
Of  Dagon?  fishy  monster  half,  half  man; 
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The  more  of  monster  he,  the  more  adored, 

Which  stands  the  certain  seal  of  our  success, 

And  well  might  raise  the  wonder  both  of  heav'n 
And  hell.  But  here  in  our  affairs  occurs 
Some  change,  secret  till  now,  and  unexposed. 

The  world  lay  prostrate  at  our  feet,  when  Heav’n, 

To  secure  the  slight  allegiance  he  held, 

Living  responses  gave,  and  oracles 
Endow'd — Urim  and  Thutnmim,  chief  the  means 
Thus  used.  So  we,  as  who  me  knows,  knows  well 
How  this  was  met,  and  knows  with  what  success. 

First,  Lybian  and  Dodonian  Hammon  rose, 

Famous  in  Egypt,  chief  in  Thebes  renown’d, 

Whose  temples,  monuments,  and  hundred  gates, 
Magnificent,  conspired  to  swell  the  fame 
Of  his  high  state.  Memphian  Serapis  next, 

Scarcely  less  eminent,  appear’d:  three  fanes 
Confirm  his  rites,  all  rich  endow’d,  and  great; 

Great  to  bind  human  souls  fast  hold  on  hell. 

More  to  recount,  here  needs  not.  Delphi's  fame 
Ye  know,  and  him  who  built  his  gorgeous  shrine, 
Trophonius,  he  of  Boeotia  proud; 

Cumcean  Sybils  too,  'midst  sickly  caves, 

Who  much  our  mirth  excite,  and  awe  of  men; 

Still  more  Diana,  great  at  Ephesus, 

Whom  Taurici,  with  human  victims  oft 
Appease.  Apollo  the  best  cheat  of  all; 

Who  not  alone  whom  we  possess’d  ensnared, 

But,  toying  with  whose  plaintive  tale,  bashless, 

.hula’s  daughters  the  law  of  truth  forsook, 

Urim  and  Thummim  scorn’d,  oracular, 

And  oft  with  luctual  sighs  the  demon  sought, 

Though  at  the  peril  of  Levitic  curse; 

Such  power  superior  did  our  cause  engage. 

To  these,  the  Chaseedin  and  Asnphim, 

Magicians,  sorcerers,  and  wuzzards,  add, 

And  all  the  rabble,  which  in  compact  firm 
We  hold  to  work  our  will  on  man,  and  hence 
Inquire,  if  other  fields  here  need  essay. 

With  these,  and  such  like  instruments,  has  hell 
Been  fill’d.  List  to  the  groans  which  issue  from 
Yon  gulf  of  boiling  wrath ; look  to  that  sea 
Of  liquid  fire,  where  restless  souls  enlave 
Their  burning  forms;  and  hear  the  shrieks  of  woe, 
Which  e’er  resound  from  adamantine  rocks, 

From  glowing  hills,  and  incandescent  plains 
Of  unconsuming  fire.  Ye  have  then  what 
I most  advise — lead  all  hell's  legions  forth; 

Some,  if  it  please,  an  open  war  to  wage, 

Some  to  deceive  by  stratagems  and  lies, 

But  all  with  malice  arm’d,  and  swift  revenge. 

Who  may  not  be  content  with  this,  incense 
My  scorn.  Let  such  some  better  counsel  show." 

The  serpent  writhing  to  his  calid  seat, 

The  signal  was  for  universal  din. 

Hell  into  wildest  discord  broke,  and  raged 
With  impotent  malignity  and  hate. 

Some  war  would  have;  other  some,  peace;  this,  wounds 
Fear’d:  that,  increase  of  pain,  and  dread  to  be 
In  greater  torture  mulct;  these  thought  their  case 
Quite  past  retrieve;  annihilation,  those 
Deem’d  refuge  sole  from  woe  impending;  wish’d 
They  ne’er  had  been,  or  now  might  cease  to  be, 

And  mainly  sought  how  most  t’  exasperate 
Almighty  Power,  that  he  the  long  wish’d  bolt 
Might  send,  which  them  forever  should  consign 
To  that  oblivious  void  from  whence  they  came. 

Each  'gainst  the  other  hurl’d  his  venom’d  wrath. 

And  each,  recriminative,  th'  other  charged 
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The  cause  of  that  default  which  wrought  their  woe. 

As  some  proud  senators,  (if  things,  though  small 
Familiar,  may  serve  the  supernatural 
To  illustrate,)  in  angry  contests  stalk 
Through  legislative  halls,  brandish  their  knives, 

And  wield  revolving  arms,  with  vain  intent 

To  settle  knotty  points,  when  words  no  more 

Avail.  Harsh  sounds  their  discord,  clamors 

On  clamors  rise,  sharp  shrieks  their  voice,  their  eyeballs 

Glaring  roll;  stormy  their  brow,  their  visage 

Foul  distort;  from  two,  now  four  take  sides,  then 

All  conglobe,  and  swell  the  intestine  broil: 

Rock’d  to  her  centre,  heaves  the  lofty  dome, 

Disturbs  the  people,  fills  with  dread  alarms, 

And,  to  her  utmost  confines,  shakes  the  state. 

So,  fierce  th’  infernal  powers  their  cause  maintain’d, 
Contention  by  contention  more  inflamed, 

Till  each  ’gainst  th’  other  wielded  hellish  arms, 

And  feats  achieved,  whereof  hell’s  annal3  ring. 

Abaddon,  king  of  lowest  hell,  and  chief 

Of  the  Apocalyptic  locusts,  led 

The  dire  turmoil,  determined,  if  he  could, 

Earth  to  destroy,  and  in  the  deadly  feud 
Involve  all  entity  entire;  fit  name, 

Destroyer,  destruction  ever  his  sole  aim; 

Apollyon  with  the  Greeks,  Extcrminans 
At  Rome;  varied,  but  still  the  same,  contrast 
Of  sound,  consent  of  sense.  Milcom  was  not 
Behind  in  wrath;  but,  fiercer  from  repulse, 

The  more  urged  on  the  growing  contest,  wild 
Inflamed.  With  him,  Titanus  join’d,  and  all 
Ilia  giant  crew,  Mimas,  Eneeladus, 

Briareus,  Porphyrion,  and  Cott; 

And  many  more,  pretended  to  derive 
From  Japhet,  in  Gomer’s  line;  far  other, 

Devils  all,  whose  rui'nous  wars  confounded 
Ev’n  hell,  where  now  from  ponal  fires  aroused, 

They  meditate  new  issue  with  the  just. 

Next  Lucifer,  who,  drunk  with  former  pow’r, 

As  high  in  state  uplifted,  so  low  fall’n, 

Still  hoped  his  pristine  glory  to  regain, 

Added  his  fury  to  the  glowing  fire. 

To  these  give  Nesroch,  who  at  Ninive’  sat, 

And  Azazel,  next  infamous  of  note, 

Chief  standard  bearer  mid  Satanic  hosts, 

With  Mulciber,  chief  engineer;  Orthus 
And  Ephialtus,  Alokles,  who, 

With  the  Titans  huge,  against  high  heav’n  warr’d; 

To  these  Osiris  join,  whose  goblin  troops 
Ransack’d  the  world  for  spoils — satyrs  and  elves, 

Wing'd  serpents,  dragons,  phantasms,  hideous  shapes, 
That  range  sequester  d vales,  and  most  the  streams 
Of.  Ister  haunt.  All  these  and  many  more, 

One-third  of  hell’s  dread  chiefs,  with  their  cohorts 
Innuinerous,  clamor’d  for  war,  alert 
To  scale  the  vault  of  heav  n,  to  inundate 
The  earth,  and  follow  where  their  princes,  lead. 

On  th’  other  side  with  various  motives  bent, 

Th’  incensed  rabble  strove.  Beelzebub, 

The  first  against  them  stood;,  the  same,  whose  fane 
And  oracle  at  Aecaron.  seduced 
Ochozias,  there  to  inquire  of  him. 

As  if  no  God  in  favour'd  Isr'el  reign’d. 

Belial,  the  furious  tempest  next,  embroil'd;.- 
The  vilest  rebel  he,  which  IV* I i from  heav’n, 

Rebellious  e’en  among  the  fallen  crew. 

Amongst  the  devils  devilish  the  most. 

He  ’twas  the  Gabaanites  .misled  to  crimes 
Abhorr’d,  made  them  the  Levite’s  wile  abuse, 
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And  Phinees  and  Ophni,  Heli’s  sons, 

Debauch’d.  Dagori,  chief  oi  Phijistia’s  gods, 

In  many  a contest  brunted,  newer  wa-rs 
Much  fear’d  to  undertake,  and,  prompted  thus, 

Oppugnant  stood  for  peace.  At  Azotus 
Twice  he  fell  prostrate  ’fore  the  ark  of  God; 

The  second  time  both  head  and  hands  lopp’d  off, 

While  they  of  Geth  and  Azotus,  their  god 
Abash’d,  disown’d,  and  sent  the  ark  away;.. 

Still  a third  time,  before  the  valiant  son 
Of  Manue,  the  monster  fell,  and  ’neath 
His  temple  crush’d,  received  a deadly  blow. 

Next  in  the  fierce  turmoil  Remmon  advanced, 

Who  fix’d  his  chief  seat  at  Demesk;  a seat 
Richly  adorn’d  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 

’Midst  variegated  fields  and  scented  air; 

First  of  terrestrial  paradises  deem'd, 

Yet  soon  by  his  polluting  orgies  stain’d, 

And  than  the  Syrian  leper  made  more  foul, 

Whom  Pharphar,  nor  Abana,  flowing  streams, 

Could  heal.  These,  and  unnumber’d  chiefs  lesser 
Of  note,  the  tumult  urged  on ; Chiron, 

A monster  vast,  of  twofold  form ; Achar, 

Asmodeus,  Chiun,  Javan  and  Aon, 

Who  former  high  in  rank  celestial  stood, 

Now  grown  abased,  and  deem’d  enough  their  pangs. 

Sad  plight,  and  unrevocable  despair. 

Hotly  the  warfare  raged;  each  th’  other  urged 
T’  increase  the  growing  strife,  the  tumult  swell. 

Till  all  the  Stygian  powers,  th’  encounter  join’d, 

And  blaring  Discord,  vi’lent,  reign’d  supreme. 

As  Auster  when  with  Borens  he  contends, 

Or  Africus  against  Aquilo  flies. 

And  Caurus  with  Euronotus  conflicts,  * J 

L isb’d  into  foam,  the  surging  ocean  roars, 

Wave  urges  wave  and  frets  the  angry  shore; 

The  sea  the  land  involves,  the  forests  groan, 

Uprooted  oaks  against  each  other  toss; 

Then  quakes  the  ground,  the  mountains  heave,  till  earth, 
In  the  dread  strife  involved,  to  ruin  falls. 

So  rack’d  was  hell;  when,  rising,  the.  archfiend, 
llis  countenance  inflamed  with  hate  and  rage, 

Thus  check'd  the  growing  storm,  and  their  despite, 
Malicious,  turn’d  upon  the  common  foe: 

‘•insensate  furies!  hath  n«>t  hell  enough 
Sharp  throes,  that  ye  should  thus  incendious 
Add  to  our  hurt/  whom  now,  if  ev  r,  concord 
Should  fitmly  hind,  in  unison  to  meet 
Hun  whom  we  equally  abhor;  whose  pow’r, 

”fiis  both  our  interest  and  aim  t’  o’erthrow  ? 

Or.  deem  ye  so  replete  and  strong  our  force. 

That  ye  can  well  afford  its  strength  to  waste 
In  broils  intestinal/  It  was  not  thus.  * 

Ye  overcame  and  conquer’d  earth;  still  less 
Our  empire  there*  !>v  this,  can  long  retain. 

Cease  then  yoqr  strife,  or  soon  expect  to  feel 
A weight  of  wrath  descending  on  your  heads, 

Such  as  the  heav’ns  them -elves  hive  ne’er  outpour'd." 

Instant,  their  clamor  ceased;  for  more  they  fear’d  . 
The  goblin  s voice,  than  aught  save  th’  omniscient. 
All-consuming,  ire-;  when  tints  the  Tempter 
Such  prologue  began:  “Ethereal  born, 

Though  now  hell  doom'd,  unless  perchance  ye  fly 
Your  pains,  and  seek  more  blest  abodes,  secure 
From  ills  perpetual;  though  much  I doubt. 

From  what  has  pass’d  this  night  in  hell.  Or  else 
My  senses  me  deceive,  or  here  ye'd  stay, 

Courting  ignoble  ease,  when  one.  more  throw, 

Eternally  may  our  great  empire  fix, 
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Firm  chain’d  to  our  allegiance.  When  man  first, 
(Wisely,  I deem,)  broke  faith  with  heav’n,  the  fruit 
Forbidden  ate,  and  thus  became  as  gods, 

Knowing  both  good  and  ev’l,  a fame  went  forth 
That  from  his  loins  should  spring  of  woman’s  seed, 

One,  who  should  crush  our  head.  That  promis’d  Seed 
Has  come.  This  second  Eve  is  born  mature, 

From  whom  more  perfect  Adam  shall  arise, 

Destined  to  conquer  hell,  and  all  hell’s  powers, 

Chain’d  to  his  triumphal  car,  lead  captive. 

Nor  hath  she  come  alone;  all  heav’n  hath  pour’d 
His  legions  forth,  to  follow  in  her  train ; 

And  even  now  they  celebrate  with  song,  ^ 

This  trophy  of  supernal  grace,  whilst  ye  ' 

Sit  here  dehiscent,  recreant  to  your  oath, 

And  fail  t’  assert  your  cause.  Easy  the  task, 

If  ye  at  once  begin;  laborious, 

Perhaps  impossible,  if  through  delay, 

This  new,  upstart  race,  by  multiplying, 

Fresh  forces  add  to  our  eternal  foes. 

Eve  facile  fell,  and  Adam,  and  in  them 
The  human  race;  so  Noe  and  his  son, 

The  father  of  the  second  world.  Why  not 
This  second  Eve?  and  with  her  this  new  Man, 
Promised  from  her  to  rise?  In  past  success 
The  fitliest  moment  learn  when  to  assail, 

And  our  high  dition  with  one  blow  secure. 

Should  we  succeed,  and  none  I trow  be  here, 

Who  doubts,  then  all  is  o’er;  the  human  race 
Is  ours,  and  heav’n  itself  must  soon  succumb. 

Nor  have  ye  need  thus  fatuously  to  strive, 

What  part  in  this  great  war,  each  shall  enact 
I,  with  hell’s  cohorts,  all  who  war  acclaim, 

Will  this  new  Eden  re-assail,  with  hope, 

By  force  or  guile,  to  circumvent  its  guards; 

And,  though  its  Empress  be  as  seraph  pure, 

Pollute,  and  lay  her  abject  at  our  feet. 

And  Him,  who  from  her  seed  ordain’d  shall  rise, 

By  like  devise,  prostrate  as  low;  perchance, 

Through  her  unworthiness,  defeat  his  birth, 

And  with  one  stroke  abort  heav’n’s  best  laid  plans. 

The  rest,  assign’d  has  each  his  sev’ral  part; 

Some,  with  surreption  to  possess  mankind; 

Others  to  agitate,  obsess,  besiege, 

And  hellward  all  their  thoughts  obdure  incline. 

These,  omens,  augurs,  presages,  mislead; 

Those,  wonders,  signs,  false  counsels,  next  divert 
Arm  all  the  pageantry  of  hell;  let  witch, 

Let  wizard,  cheat  with  portents,  charms  and  craft, 
While  necromancy  opes,  or  seeming  opes, 

The  roll  of  doubtful  fates,  though  each  prove  false. 
Familiars  give  to  some,  to  some  weird  arts, 

But  chief  with  gafty  oracles  delude; 

In  these  concentre  all  your  vafrous  skill, 

Nor  let  one  voice  be  dumb;  not  Tenedos, 

Nor  Delphi,  nor  Patara,  fanes  renown’d. 

Far  as  the  Pythian  name  and  voice  extend, 

Or  where  the  Sibyls  hurl  their  vagrant  verse, 

Infuse  each  note,  inspire  every  theme. 

Prophet,  or  Pythoness,  or  priest,  or  seer, 

Alike  delude,  that  each  may  turn  oblique 
From  truthful  vision,  and  but  error  see; 

Deem  error  truth,  and  truth  e’er  brand  as  false. 

Think  nothing  small,  that  to  this  point  may  tend, 

And  that,  though  small,  which  most  effects,  deetai  great. 
To  counsel  here  give  ear — The  fame  that  tells 
Of  a Deliv’rer’s  birth,  to  our  part  turn; 

Let  gen’ral  expectation  hail  his  rise. 

Whatever  name  ye  find  it  best  to  use. 
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Or  Pollio’s,  or  great  Agustus’  son. 

Son  of  Octavia,  still  make  him  seem 

The  Saviour;  call  him  every  flatting  name; 

Make  him  a god,  so  ye  but  them  deceive. 

Affix  the  reign  of  peace,  such  as  it  is, 

To  his  high  birth;  thus  shall  ye  blind  the  world, 
Till  we  in  other  fields  our  part  enact, 

And  conquer  Him  who  comes,  or  God,  or  man. 

No  moment  lose;  up,  arm,  advance;  diverse 
Though  be  your  ways,  by  different  counsels  led, 

Let  concord  bind  you  in  your  firm  intent 
To  mar  all  good,  evil  perpetuate, 

And  every  heaven  into  hell  convert.”  • 

Th’  infernal  powers  heard  with  loud  acclaim; 
Loud  as  the  sound  of  roaring  seas;  or  voice 
Of  troubled  waters,  which,  contending,  meet 
In  some  dark  gurge,  and  thund’ring  force  their  way. 
Each,  though  contentious,  easy  found  his  part, 

And  learn’d  how  discord  might  harmonious  work, 

In  devious  ways  to  reach  the  same  bad  end. 

So,  in  the  world's  convention,  lately  held 
In  modern  Babel,  seated  on  the  Thames, 

Men  of  opposing  aims,  of  different  creeds, 

With  fierce  contention  urg’d  their  sev’ral  plans; 
Then,  after  long  debate,  with  angry  spume 
Inspersed,  agreed  to  disagree,  so  each 
But  still  with  pigmy  efforts  strive  to  wreck 
The  Ark  of  God,  upon  their  wordy  sea. 

Such  moment  opportune  the  Devil  chose 
The  grand  Tartarean  council  to  dissolve. 

Straight  from  his  lofty  seat,  as  Etna  huge, 

And  fiercer  than  her  fires  when  most  inflamed, 
Descends  the  Dragon,  and,  through  countless  fiends, 
Press’d  on  his  way.  Furrow’d  to  right  and  left, 
They  sway,  as  when  some  mighty  admiral 
Deep  ploughs  the  main,  then,  foll’wing  in  his  wake, 
Aquoseous  return;  each  knows  his  place, 

And  each,  spontaneous  arm’d,  battalion’d,  march, 

A serried  host,  wide  spread,  in  long  array, 

Banner’d  and  panoplied,  with  bick’ring  names. 

Just  outside  Pandamonium,  and  hard  by 
Lethean  gulph,  a calcined  plain  extends 
Full  many  a league.  Thither  th’  infernal  pow’rs 
With  speed  repair;  and,  quick  as  spirits  move, 
Instant  complete  their  terrible  array. 

Three  lines,  broad  as  the  lum’nous  zones  of  earth, 
And  thrice  their  length,  extend  their  thronged  files, 
Strong  marshall’d  in  their  sev’ral  kinds,  perite 
Deploy’d,  each  one  to  his  opprobrious  task. 

The  first  Hastati  call,  who  wield  the  arms 
Of  hell,  its  fiery  darts,  and  hispid  spears, 

Or  mainly  urge  the  nations  to  contend; 

Nor  seem  at  ease,  but  when  contention  most 
Abounds,  and  most  their  victims  groan,  embroil’d. 

Of  these  th’  arch  Dragon  led  the  van ; his  right, 
Abaddon  took,  the  left  wing,  Milcom,  chiefs, 

Who  delight  in  blood;  than  whom  superior 
Stand  in  arms,  none,  save  infamous,  their  head. 
Tabbied  with  livid  flames,  a horrid  front 
They  bear,  with  griffin  wings  and  gorgon  locks 
Endow’d,  and  mails  of  emerald  emboss’d, 
Impervious  to  assault  from  less  than  gods. 
Subord’nate  to  their  rule,  and  strict  conduct, 

Legions  of  spirits  move;  all  under  lead 
Of  lesser  chiefs,  whose  names,  not  loss’d  to  earth, 
Sing  heav’nly  Muse;  tell  how  Enceladus, 

Chief  of  the  giant  crew,  conspired  against 
Jehovah,  led  to  war  his  fierce  cohorts, 

With  Mimas,  and  Briar&us,  so  call’d 
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In  hell,  ^Rgeon  by. the  sons  of  men; 

Next  him,  Porphyrion,  a host  himself; 
zEgeus  then,  sea  monster,  some  pretend, 

And  Muleiher,  imp  of  the  fiery  forge, 

Janus  two-faced,  Mavors,  and  Orcus  huge; 

By  scelerous  rabble  closed,  black  Hecate, 

Daughter  of  eldest  night,  with  ready’  escort, 

Alecto  and  Megtera,  furies  dire, 

Tisiphone  their  chief,  whose  office  ’tis 
To  set  mankind  at  variance,  fan  the  flames 
Of  war  and  cruel  contests  e’er  incite. 

Not  less  potential  ranged  the  second  line, 

By  some  deem'd  Principes,  mature  in  crime, 

Skill’d  in  deceit,  well  fitted  to  delude, 

And  principals  in  every  darksome  deed. 

These  own’d  the  conduct  of  Beelzebub, 

The  next  in  power  to  Satan,  and  with  whom, 

He  held  divided  empire  o’er  the  damn’d. 

Python  his  right,  Belus  his  left  hand  took, 

While  Dagon,  Javan,  Chiron  and  Aon, 

With  many’  a leader  oft  in  annals  sung; 

Authors  of  every  superstitious  rite, 

Builders  of  temples,  furnishers  of  groves, 

Each  to  his  sep’rate  sub-command  repair’d. 

These,  dubious  inspirations  ever  give 
To  lying  oracles,  and  Sibyls’  verse; 

T’  all,  who  invoke  their  deadly  names,  or  breathe 
The  sulph’rous  vapours  issuing  from  the  pit, 

Where  Pythise  sit  convulsed  and  foul  distort, 

Till  hisses,  howls,  groans,  cries,  torment  the  air, 

And  with  affright  disperse  the  gaping  crowds. 

The  last  Velites  name,  agile,  light  arm’d, 

Nigh  half  of  hell  include  whose  vagrant  bands. 

O’er  these,  the  king  of  terrors  reigns  supreme, 

To  whom  was  given  pow’r  on  earth  to  kill 
With  famine,  pestilence,  and  beasts  of  prey. 

Nor  had  they  place  assign’d,  array  compact, 

But  o’er  the  fourfold  parts  of  earth  wide  roam’d, 

A host  of  goblins,  chimeras,  gorgons, 

Phantoms  of  n meless  forms,  gnomes,  ghouls  obscene, 
Hydras  and  dragons,  spouting  smoke  and  flames; 
Wing’d,  claw'd,  and  mail’d,  to  fly,  or  run,  or  walk, 

Or  stand  impervious  to  assaults  of  foes, 

Subtil  to  tempt,  or  to  possess  mankind; 

Dread  hounds  of  hell  of  every  hideous  shape, 

Snuffing  their  prey  from  far,  eager  to  tear, 

And  their  insatiate  maws  with  blood  engorge. 

Thick  swarm  the  fiery  horrors;  not  so  thick 
Arabia’s  sands,  when  blows  the  hot  simoon,  ' 

And  wilder  d caravans,  entire  ingulf. 

Imbanded  thus,  the  demons  onward  press, 

Not  wanting  doleful  music,  notes  well  beat 
To  measured  tread — for  sounding  brass,  deep  groans 
Of  dark  despair;  in  place  of  dulcet  sounds 
From  lutes  and  soft  recorders,  wails  of  woe. 

And  moans  of  damned  souls,  that  ruin’d  lay 
In  those  infernal  dens,  the  hapless  fruits 
Pluck’d  by  successful  cheats,  play’d  on  weak  man. 
There  lay  the  primal  fratricide,  with  brand 
Of  heav’n  deep  graven  on  his  front;  nor  far, 

That  godless  crew,  who  turn’d  deaf  ear  to  voice 
Of  righteous  Noe.  and  without  penance 
Sank  beneath  the  flood;  there  they  of  Sodom 
And  Gomorrha.  reaping  their  just  reward, 

Onan,  and  all  the  like,  who  stain  their  souls 
With  nameless  crimes;  Pharab  and  his  hosts, 

That  Israel  pursued,  o'erwhelmed  now 
In  fiery  seas;  all,  who  averted  turn 
From  God,  and  to  idolatries  devote 
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Their  powers;  sinners  of  every  dye,  pamper’d 
With  lusts;  the  fearful,  faithless,  covetous,  * 
Effeminate;  adult’rers,  railers,  proud, 

Drunkards,  and  thieves,  and  fornicators;  all. 

Who  fail’d  their  grov’ling  passions  to  subdue. 

Now  undeceived,  bemoan  their  loss,  and  greet 
The  ears  of  their  irrisive  foes,  with  notes 
Of  sorrow,  grief,  despair,  and  luctual*  pangs. 
Unspeakable  their  anguish,  shrieks  and  cries, 

That,  sounding  through  the  vaults  of  hell,  intone 
Discordant  music  to  th’  infernal  hosts. 

Hard  by  the  way  they  took,  and  deep  embay’d 
Within  a sea  of  liquid  fire,  uprose 
A promontory,  glowing  with  asphalt, 

Visci’d  bitume.  Upon  its  tow’ring  summit, 
Shrouded  in  pitchy  fumes,  retired  apart, 

The  son  of  Beor  stood,  as  once  he  stood 
On  Phasga,  when  the  king  of  Moab  fain 
Would  have  him  curse  the  chosen  seed,  whom  God 
Had  bless’d.  Thrice  he  essay’d  to  speak,  and  thrice 
He  bless’d;  nor  more  nor  less  than  as  the  Lord 
Had  said;  but  after,  sought  the  Nachasim, 

And  through  divining,  taught  the  Moabites 
How  Isr’el  to  seduce.  Him  Isr’el  slew, 

And  thence  his  soul  to  hell  consign’d,  where,  e’en 
Though  false  at  heart,  imbued  with  sacred  truth, 

He  still  vaticinates  against  his  own. 

The  raging  fiends  he  saw  dilate  the  road, 

Replete  with  mischief,  on  swift  pinions  bent, 

Nine  days  and  nights  tumultuous  as  they  pass’d, 
Thick  swarm’d  the  way,  and  darken’d  all  the  air. 
He  saw,  and  knew  their  lungeous  intent; 

Knew,  and  with  voice  elate,  nine  days  and  nights, 
Presaged  thus  their  auick  and  sure  defeat: 

“The  hearer  of  the  word  of  God,  who  knows 
The  doctrine  of  the  Highest,  and,  though  fall’n, 

The  visions  of  th’  Almighty  sees,  hath  said; 

Balaam  the  son  of  Beor,  be  hath  said ; 

Ye  powers  of  hell,  give  ear.  Is  God  a man, 

That  he  should  lie?  or  such  that  he  should  change? 
The  heav’ns  shall  pass  away,  the  sun  with  age 
Grow  dim,  but  nought  of  him  shall  fail.  His  word 
Is  pass’d;  your  doom,  immutable,  is  fix’d; 

From  out  of  Jacob  shall  a Star  arise, 

A sceptre  shall  from  out  of  Isr’el  spring. 

Him  from  the  rocks  and  hill  tops  ye  shall  see, 

But  none  the  number  of  his  stock  may  tell. 

His  seed  shall  be  like  Jacob’s,  as  the  stars, 
Innum’rous  as  the  sands  upon  the  shore. 

How  beautiful  thy  tabernacles  are, 

0 promis’d  Seed!  How  dazzling  white  thy  tents! 
Like  wooded  vales,  like  water’d  gardens  near 
The  river’s  brink,  or  cedars  by  their  side; 

Or,  as  the  green  bay  tree,  the  Lord  doth  plant, 
Doth  plant  and  build,  build,  and  redeem  his  race, 
Which  now  forever  shall  abide;  nor  more 
The  gates  of  hell  shall  over  them  prevail. 

Wide  as  the  world  extends  his  sway,  etern 
His  kingdom,  and  his  pow’r  supremely  great. 

1 hear  the  sound  of  this  victorious  King; 

The  thunder  of  his  chariots  resounds; 

I see  the  light’ning  of  his  eye.  Behold! 

He  comes!  the  conqu’ring  King  of  glory  comes! 
His  standard  glimmers  in  the  sky,  the  hosts 
Of  heav’n  commingle  in  his  train,  and  earth 
Prepares  his  way.  The  hills  and  vales  rejoice, 
Floods  clap  their  hands,  and  nature  loud  acclaims 
Like  the  young  lion  shall  he  sieze  his  prey, 

Or  as  the  torrent  sweep  them  from  his  sight; 
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The  mightiest  of  your  chiefs,  he  dumb  shall  strike, 
And  scatter  all  your  bands,  or  melt  away 
As  glitt’ring  dew  before  the  morning  sun. 

Your  empire  now,  0 Satan,  is  destroy’d, 

For  out  of  Jacob  cometh  who  shall  rule; 

The  Rod  of  Isai,  who  his  foes  destroys. 

Back  to  your  dens,  ye  demons;  nor,  envious, 

More  delude  the  Sons  of  men,  if  ’t  may  be, 

Th’  impending  ruin  hov’ring  o’er  your  heads,, 

Ye  still  may  shun,  or  ’scape  increase  of  wrath. 

Mine  eye  shall  see  him,  but,  alas!  from  far; 

Mine  eye  behold  him,  but  to  meet  his  scorn. 

Oh ! that  my  soul  had  lived  the  just  man’s  life, 

That  my  last  ending  might  have  been  as  his, 

Nor  I tormented  in  these  seething  flames.” 

Incensed,  the  devils  heard  his  plaintive  voice, 
And  threaten’d  vengeance  on  the  daring  seer; 

But,  bent  on  higher  quarry,  heeding  not 

The  sure  presage,  swift,  earthward  wing’d  their  way. 

THE  END  OP  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 


THE  SIEGE  AND  FALL  OF  RHODES. 

The  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  Mahomet  the  Second,  summoned  the 
grand  master,  in  1453,  to  acknowledge  himself  his  vassal,  and  to  pay  him 
tribute.  John  Lastic  refused,  and  began  his  preparations  to  resist  a new  siege, 
when  he  died  in  May  of  the  same  year.  Mahomet  swore  to  exterminate  the 
soldier  monks,  for  he  was  stung  to  madness,  and  burning  for  vengeance,  from 
the  terrible  defeat  he  had  just  received  before  Belgrade  (1456),  through  the  pious 
valor  of  Huniades  and  St.  John  Capistran,  a Franciscan  friar.  During  his  ab- 
sence, the  knights  ravaged  his  shores,  blocked  his  ports  and  damaged  his  com- 
merce. Mahomet,  to  revenge  himself  on  them,  sent  a considerable  fleet  to 
attack  the  castles  on  the  small  isles  surrounding  Rhodes  which  belonged  to  the 
Order.  They  were  everywhere  repulsed,  and  their  only  achievements  consisted 
in  cutting  the  vines,  laying  waste  the  country,  and  carrying  off*  the  scattered 
inhabitants,  to  whom  Mahomet  permitted  the  choice  between  apostacy  and 
death.  For  some  years  he  left  the  knights  in  peace,  while  he  continued  to 
make  great  preparations,  building  ships  and  training  large  bodies  of  men  for  his 
intended  project  on  Rhodes.  The  knights  generously  employed  this  interval  of 
repose  by  giving  the  aid  of  their  arms  wherever  they  were  required  in  the  East. 

At  length,  Mahomet,  who  had  been  detained  by  distant  wars,  or  want  of 
sufficient  strength,  menaced  Rhodes  with  all  his  forces.  Peter  d’Aubusson,  the 
grand  master,  was  equal  to  the  storm  which  threatened  him.  He  called  all  the 
knights  of  the  West  to  his  aid ; he  caused  the  houses  in  the  open  country,  trees, 
and  even  villages,  or  whatever  might  give  shelter  and  aid  the  purpose  of  the 
enemy,  to  be  destroyed;  the  town  was  amply  supplied  with  food  and  forage; 
he  added  continually  to  the  fortifications ; and  he  knew  so  well  how  to  inspire 
the  inhabitants  with  a portion  of  his  own  heroism,  that  even  the  women  and 
children  worked  at  the  entrenchments. 

Rhodes,  the  capital,  is  seated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  close  to  the  sea.  This 
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beautiful  slope  was  then  covered  with  orange  trees,  pomegranates,  and  vines  of 
the  choicest  kinds.  The  town  was  surrounded  by  a double  wall,  and  fortified 
at  short  distances  by  strong  towers ; a rampart  supported  these  walls  and  towers 
within  the  city,  and  without  was  a large  and  deep  fosse.  This  place  had  two 
ports,  of  which  the  first  on  approaching  the  shore  served  as  a safe  retreat  for 
the  gallies.  Its  mouth  was  defended  by  a platform,  on  which  was  the  tower  of 
St.  Elmo,  turned  towards  the  East.  The  large  vessels  occupied  the  other  port, 
which  was  fortified  by  two  towers,  one  called  Saint  John,  and  the  other  Saint 
Michael.  It  is  believed  that  the  place  of  these  towers  was  formerly  occupied 
by  the  two  feet  of  the  famous  bronze  Colossus,  which  was  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world  in  ancient  times,  and  under  whose  giant  stride  the  largest 
ships  could  pass.  Beside  this  port  are  two  gulfs;  the  one  that  faced  the  north 
was  enclosed  by  a mole,  which  advanced  three  hundred  paces  into  the  sea,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  was  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas ; and  at  the  end  of  the 
other  bay,  on  the  south,  was  a smaller  tower,  which  covered  the  entrance  to 
the  port.  Two  miles  from  the  city  was  the  mountain  of  St.  Stephen ; and  on 
the  other  side  the  mount  of  Philerme,  celebrated  for  the  devotion  of  the  people, 
who  came  on  pilgrimages  to  the  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  port  was 
closed  with  a thick  chain;  and  the  knights  answered  the  appeal  which  had 
been  made  to  them  in  person,  coming  in  numbers  from  all  parts  of  Christen- 
dom. D’Aubusson  opened  the  grand  chapter  at  the  end  of  1479 : “ Generous 
knights,”  he  said,  “ another  opportunity  has  occurred  of  showing  both  your 
zeal  and  courage  against  the  enemies  of  our  holy  faith.  In  this  war  Jesus 
Christ  himself  will  be  your  chief;  He  will  never  abandon,  my  brothers,  those 
who  combat  for  Him.  In  vain  will  the  impious  Mahomet,  who  knows  no 
other  divinity  than  his  own  will,  boast  that  he  will  exterminate  our  order.  If 
his  troops  are  more  numerous  than  ours,  they  titre  composed  of  vile  slaves,  who 
are  dragged  by  force  to  expose  themselves  to  death,  to  avoid  the  cruel  tortures 
by  which  they  are  menaced  by  their  officers ; while  in  you  I behold  gentlemen 
of  illustrious  birth,  brought  up  in  the  practice  of  all  the  Christian  virtues,  de- 
termined to  conquer  or  to  die,  and  whose  piety  and  valor  are  sure  pledges  of 
victory.” 

The  knights  who  composed  this  assembly  answered  only  by  assurances  of 
shedding  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  defence  of  their  religion.  That  no  time 
might  be  lost  by  the  multitude  of  orders,  and  the  slowness  of  councils,  the 
whole  chapter  conjured  the  grand  master  to  take  upon  himself,  with  an  abso- 
lute authority,  both  the  command  of  the  forces  and  the  administration  of  the 
finances. 

Mahomet  did  not  long  dissimulate  his  projects  against  Rhodes : he  was  en- 
couraged to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  his  grand  vizir,  Misach  Pale- 
ologus,  a renegade  Greek  prince ; he  also  relied  much  on  three  others  who  had 
become  Mahometans,  amongst  them  George  Frapan,  a German  engineer,  who 
presented  him  with  a very  exact  plan  of  the  place  and  its  environs.  The  Sul- 
tan appeared  before  Rhodes  on  the  23d  of  May,  1480.  His  formidable  arma- 
ment consisted  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  vessels  of  war,  carrying  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  Paleologus,  despite  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  knights,  who 
fought  up  to  the  waist  in  the  water,  succeeded  in  landing  the  whole  of  his  army. 
They  gained  the  mount  St.  Stephen,  where  they  entrenched  themselves,  landed 
the  whole  of  their  artillery,  and  summoned  the  place  to  surrender,  employing 
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both  promises  and  menace,  which  were  equally  despised..  The  German  engi- 
neer advised  the  grand  vizir  to  attack  first  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  persuading 
him  that  he  would  soon  be  master  of  the  port  and  the  city  if  he  could  carry  this 
fortress. 

The  German  renegade,  with  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  general,  in  order  to 
discover  the  weak  parts  of  the  town,  presented  himself  in  a suppliant  posture, 
and  begged  the  guard  to  open  the  gate  quickly  to  him  : The  grand  master  per- 
mitted him  to  enter,  and  he  was  conducted  to  the  palace.  To  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  d’Aubusson,  he  gave  him  some  important  advice  for  the  defence  of 
the  place,  which  was  ultimately  found  very  useful.  The  grand  master  ordered 
his  officers  of  artillery  to  watch  him  as  a spy,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  ob- 
tained whatever  useful  information  they  could  from  him.  The  enemy  continued 
their  battery  against  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas.  Fire-ships  were  placed  near,  to 
destroy  any  of  the  Turkish  ships  which  ventured  too  near.  The  water  Was  so 
shallow  in  parts  of  the  bay,  that  it  might  be  easily  .forded ; to  prevent  this, 
planks  covered  with  spikes  were  thrown  in.  As  the  grand  master  knew  that 
the  safety  of  the  place  depended  on  this  fort,  he  took  the  defence  of  it  on  him- 
self; and  with  his  brother,  the  Viscount  Monied,  and  other  volunteers,  entered 
into  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  assault  of  this  fortress  was  ordered  by  the 
grand  vizir  for.  the  9th  of  June.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  various 
acts  of  valor  which  distinguished  both  sides.  At  length  the  success  of  this 
terrible. attack  was  decided : fire-ships  burnt  the  Turkish  galleys,  the  artillery 
destroyed  others,  and  the  knights  kept  up  such  a murderous  fire,  that,  after 
having  lost  their  principal  chiefs,  the  infidels  were  obliged  to  retire. 

Paleologus  was  not  disheartened  by  this  bad  success ; he  next  turned  his  artil- 
lery against  the  quarter  of  the  Jews,  where  the  wall  was  the  weakest;  though 
it  was  twenty-eight  feet  thick,  was  so  ancient,  that  it  was  soon  shaken.  To 
prevent  the  enemy  from  gaining  any  advantage  by  its  destruction,  Aubnsson 
caused  several  houses  to  be  pulled  down,  and  a deep  fosse  to  be  dug  in  their 
place;  and  behind  this  ditch  he  erected  a new  wall  of  brick,  supported  by  a 
solid  terrace — a work  which  seems  incredible  from  the  short  time  employed  on 
it.  The  grand  master,  the  most  distinguished  knights,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  without  distinction  of  age  or  condition,  worked  day  and  night; 
even  the  nuns  assisted  with  an  incredible  zeal.  When  the  infidel  had  battered 
down  the  old  wall,  and  found  this  new  obstacle  raised  behind  it,  he  was  furious 
against  the  grand  master,  and  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  such  a vigilant  enemy 
by  assassination.  He  therefore  caused  two  renegades  to  lay  aside  the  turban, 
and  to  enter  Rhodes  as  if  they  had  escaped  from  the  Turks.  They  were  re- 
ceived in  the  city  with  great  rejoicing;  but  one  of  them  having  found  that  the 
secretary  of  the  grand  master  was  discontented,  opened  to  him  his  project, 
which  becoming  known,  they  fell  into  the  power  of  the  people,  who  tore  them 
to  pieces. 

The  grand  vizir  then  renewed  the  attack  on  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas.  To 
allow  the  troops  to  traverse  the  narrow  space  'which  separated  it  from  the  infidel 
camp,  a small  movable  bridge  was  constructed.  To  enable  them  to  reach  the 
mole  of  St.  Nicholas  with  it,  the  Turkish  engineer  took,  by  night,  an  anchor, 
and  attached  it  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  under  water;  through  the  ring  of  this 
anchor  he  passed  a thick  cable,  so  that,  by  means  of  a capstan,  the  bridge  might 
be  hauled  qver.  But  an  English  sailor,  whose  name,  Gervase  Roger,  has  been 
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preserved  in  our  chronicles,  chanced  to  be  on  the  spot,  and  being  undiscovered. 
Waited  till  the  engineer  left,  when  he  plunged  into  the  sea,  detached  the  cable, 
took  up  the  anchor,  and  brought  it  to  the  grand  master,  who  recompensed  him 
munificently.  The  Turks  soon  found  their  stratagem  had  been  discovered  and 
rendered  useless.  PaleologuS  caused  the  bridge  to  be  supported  on  boats,  and 
thus  conveyed  a great  part  of  his  troops  over  to  the  scene  of  action,  hoping  to 
surprise  d’Aubusson,  who  was,  however,  quite  ready  to  receive  them  on  the 
breach ; and  though  the.  night  was  extremely  dark,  he  directed  towards  them 
such,  furious  discharges  of  musketry,  that  the  greater  part  perished ; fire  ships 
penetrated  their  small  vessels,  the  artillery  attacked  the  floating  bridge  and  de- 
stroyed it.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  heroic  bravery  of  both  Christians  and 
infidels,  which  the  darkness  of  the  night  had  concealed.  When  the  day  broke, 
the  sea  was  covered  With  corpses,  turbans,  and  the  still  smoking  wrecks  of  the 
vessels.  At  length,  the  barbarians,  yielding  to  the  valor  of  the  knights,  fled  to 
their  ships,  pursued  by  the  enemy,  who  cut  to  pieces  a great  number  of  them. 

For  three  days  a mournful  silence  reigned  in  the  Turkish  camp  ; soldiers  and 
captains  were1  alike  in  a stupor ; but  as  the  anger  of  Mahomet  appeared  jto  them 
as  dreadful  as  the  cofirage  of  the  knights,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  the 
siege.  In  this  extremity,  the  knights  had  recourse  to  the  German  engineer, 
who,  under  pretext  of  serving  them,  pointed  the  cannon  himself.  The  knights 
observed  that  his  aim  was  not  only  without  effect/  but  that  it  provoked  an  ob- 
stinate fire  against  the  spot  from  which  it  proceeded.  Suspicions  were  enter- 
tained of  his  perfidy,  he  was  brought  before  a council  of  war,  and  having,  con- 
tradicted himself  several  times,  he  at  length  avowed  that  he  was  there  by  order 
of  Mahomet/ to  deliver  the  town  to  the  infidels,  and  they  found  it  was  not  the 
first  place  he  had  betrayed  by  a feigned  repentance.  His  confession  was  com- 
municated to  the  grand  master,  who  ordered  this  miserable  renegade  to  be  im- 
mediately executed.  . : 

Some  of  the  knights,  in  moments  of  weakness,  complained  that  they  were 
sacrificed  to  the  despair  of  the  grand  master  { and  they  even  lost  courage  so  far 
as  to  talk  of  surrendering  the  place  to  the  enemy.  D’Aubusson  sent  for  them, 
and  said : “ No  more  ‘ brothers / but  gentlemen,  if  any  one  amongst  you  does 
not  find  himself  in  safety  here,  the  port  is  not  so  closely  blockaded  that  means 
cannot  be  found  to  escape.  But  if  you  remain  with  us,  never  talk  of  yielding 
to  the  Turks,  or  you  shall  be  instantly  put  to  death.”  The  knights,  abashed 
and  confused;  detested  their  cowardice,  and  promised  to  expiate  it  with  their 
blood,  and  that  of  the  infidels,  and  they  kept  their  word. 

However,  the  city  was  taken,  on  the  27th  of  July,  at  a moment  when  its 
defenders,  overwhelmed  with  watching  and  fatigue,  were  asleep.  A little  after 
sunrise,  the  Turks,  silent  and  in  good  order,  advanced,  mounted  the  ramparts 
without  meeting  with  the  slightest  resistance,  and  displayed  their  flag;  the 
renegade  Paleoldgus  followed  with  fresh  troops,  and  the  breach  was  soon  covered. 

All  was  over  for  Rhodes,  when  the  grand  master,  warned  of  the  peril,  caused 
. thegrand  standard  of  the  order  to  be  unfurled,  and  said  to  those  who  surrounded 
him, Let  us,  my  brothers,  combat  for  our  faith  and  for  the  defence  of  Rhodes, 
or  bury  ourselves  Under  its  ruins.”  While  he  spoke  he  advanced  boldly,  but 
two  thousand  five  hundred  Turks  occupied  the  breach  and  the  ramparts ; it  was 
necessary  to.  mount  against  them  To  the  assault  by  some  ruined  stairs,  covered 
with  rubbish,  and  by  ladders.  D*Aubusson  was  the  first  to  reach  the  scene  f 
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strife,  he  was  received  by  a shower  of  arrows  and  stones ; twice  he  was  thrown 
down  and  wounded,  twice  he  rose  and  re-mounted  the  rampart  with  his  brothers 
in  arms.  The  combat  now  became  more  equal ; the  infidels  began  to  give 
way,  when  a body  of  janissaries  were  dispatched  by  the  vizier,  with  orders 
only  to  kill  d’Aubusson.  He  received  at  one  time  five  wounds;  he  bled  pro- 
fusely, and  the  knights  conjured  him  to  retire.  “Let  us  die  here,”  he  an-, 
swered;  “can  we  ever  die  more  gloriously  ?”  These  noble  words,  and  this 
heroic  example,  raised  the  ardof  of  the  Christians,  and,  resolving  not  to  survive 
their  chief,  they  threw  themselves  on  the  battalions  of  the  Turks,  and  made  a 
horrible  carnage.  The  infidels,  frightened  at  the  fury  of  their  blows,  believed 
they  were  fresh  soldiers ; all  took  flight,  and  killed  each  other  in  opening  a pas- 
sage for  their  retreat.  In  vain  Paleologus  tried  promises  and  menaces;  he  was 
carried  away  by  them  in  the  general  rout,  and  obliged  to  embark  the  remnant 
of  his  troops  with  shame  and  despair.  D’Aubusson,  covered  with  blood  and 
wounds,  was  carried  to  the  convent,  where  he  soon  recovered  his  health.  As 
soon  as  he  was  able,  he  repaired  to  the  church  of  St.  John,  to  return  thanks  to 
the  God  of  mercies  for  the  victory  he  had  gained.  He  afterwards  erected  three 
churches,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  holy  patrons  of  the 
order ; he  made  foundations  for  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  knights  who  had 
perished  in  the  siege ; he  rewarded  all  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  even 
to  the  lowest  soldier ; and  to  console  the  peasants  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
isle,  whose  lands  had  been  ravaged  by  the  infidels,  he  distributed  food  to  keep 
them  till  the  harvest,  and  discharged  them  from  paying  tribute  for  several  years. 

When  Mahomet  heard  the  siege  was  raised,  he  displayed  such  paroxysms  of 
rage,  that  he  made  all  around  him  tremble ; he  wanted  to  strangle  the  general 
and  all  the  officers  of  his  army,  and  Paleologus  was  happy  to  escape  with  only 
the  loss  of  his  dignity.  When  he  recovered  from  his  anger,  he  consoled  him- 
self by  saying  that  his  arms  were  only  successful  under  his  own  conduct,  and 
he  resolved  at  the  next  campaign  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
The  following  year,  he  made  extraordinary  preparations,  and  assembled  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a violent 
cholic,  which  carried  him  off  on  the  3d  of  May,  1481. 

The  noble  grand  master,  Peter  d’Aubusson,  survived  this  celebrated  siege 
many  years.  He  died  in  1503,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years. 

The  two  sons  of  Mahomet,  between  whom  he  had  left  his  large  possessions, 
quarreled;  each  desired  to  possess  them  alone.  Bajazet  conquered  his  brother 
Zizim,  who  fled  to  Rhodes  for  protection.  He  was  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion, but,  for  greater  security,  was  afterwards  sent  to  Rome.  Amusat,  a son  of 
the  unfortunate  Zizim,  not  feeling  his  life  safe  on  the  states  of  his  uncle,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  also  took  refuge  there.  This  continued  hospitality  to 
his  enemies,  provoked  Bajazet  so  much,  that  he  employed  his  fleet  in  harassing 
the  isles  dependent  on  Rhodes.  His  greatest  efforts  were  directed  against  Liro, 
which  was  merely  a rock.  It  was  commanded  by  an  old  Italian  knight,  who 
was  on  his  death-bed,  and  the  defence  of  the  place  devolved  on  a young  Pied- 
montese knight,  who  was  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age,  named  Paul  Simeo- 
nius.  When  he  found  the  Turkish  artillery  had  made  a great  breach  in  the 
wall,  he  dressed  up  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle  who  formed  his  garrison,  and 
even  their  wives,  in  the  habit  of  the  order.  This  new  militia,  by  his  command, 
manned  the  breach.  The  Turks,  believing  them  to  be  knights  who  had  re- 
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cently  arrived,  raised  the  siege,  and  fled  for  fear  of  beiDg  surprised  by  their  gal- 
leys. 

The  knights  and  the  Turks  kept  up  a continual  warfare  at  sea,  in  which  the 
Christians  were  nearly  always  victorious,  and  took  many  rich  prizes.  For 
some  years,  formidable  enemies  amongst  the  neighboring  infidel  states  averted 
any  aggression  on  Rhodes;  but  on  the  accession  of  Soliman  to  the  throne  of 
the  East,  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  foes  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
harassing  the  commercial  enterprises  of  his  subjects.  But  first  he  determined 
to  seize  on  Belgrade,  which  was  then  considered  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Whilst  Europe  was  looking  on  instead  of  assisting  at  this  siege, 
the  grand  master  died.  Andrew  d’Armaral,  grand  prior  of  Castile,  claimed 
haughtily  this  eminent  dignity,  but  Philip  de  Villiers,  de  PIsle  Adam,  grand 
prior  of  France,  gained  the  greater  number  of  voices.  It  was  said  that  the 
chancellor  Armaral,  furious  at  not  being  elected,  conceived  a deep  hatred,  not 
only  against  the  grand  master,  but  to  the  whole  order,  which  he  resolved  to 
destroy.  For  this  end  he  opened  communications  with  Soliman,  and  revealed 
to  him  whatever  might  be  necessary  to  ensure  success  in  his  undertaking  against 
the  island. 

Soliman,  master  of  Belgrade,  prepared  to  turn  his  forces  against  Rhodes. 
First,  however,  he  addressed  two  letters  to  the  grand  master,  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  new  dignity ; but  these  were  couched  in  such  a pompous  style,  that 
they  rather  resembled  challenges  than  anything  else.  The  grand  master  re- 
turned firm  and  dignified  answers  to  these  epistles,  but  he  did  not  disguise  to 
himself  their  import.  Shortly  after,  a vessel  of  the  order  was  seized  by  the 
Turks,  near  the  port  of  Rhodes.  This  act  of  hostility  was  looked  on  as  a decla- 
ration of  war.  L’Isle  Adam  prepared  to  meet  his  enemy  with  all  the  skill  and 
caution  which  might  be  expected  in  a man  who  had  grown  old  in  warfare. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1522,  the  Ottoman  fleet,  consisting  of  three  to  four 
hundred  vessels,  appeared  before  Rhodes.  Soliman  conducted  the  army  him- 
self through  Asia  Minor,  and  encamped  on  the  shore  opposite  the  island ; his 
forces  altogether  amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand  men.  He  invited  the 
grand  master  to  surrender  at  once;  the  knights  resolved  that  the  answer  to  this 
insolent  demand  should  be  given  by  their  guns.  When  Rhodes  was  invested, 
it  contained  only  six  hundred  knights,  and  four  thousand  five  hundred  soldiers ; 
the  inhabitants  who  desired  to  take  arms  were  formed  into  companies,  and  had 
the  least  exposed  parts  assigned  to  them.  It  was  with  this  weak  garrison  that 
PIsle  Adam  sustained  against  all  the  forces  of  Soliman  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable sieges  of  which  history  makes  mention.  As  this  second  siege  so  nearly 
resembles  the  one  just  related,  it  would  be  tedious  to  enter  too  much  into  detail. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  events  which  inflicted  on  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta  the  heaviest  blow  it  has  ever  yet  sustained. 

The  grand  master  ordered  that  his  soldiers  should  prepare  for  action  by  fast- 
ing and  prayer ; he  gave  the  example,  by  passing  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  all  the 
time  he  could  spare  from  his  arduous  duties. 

The  infidels  were  employed  during  a fortnight  in  disembarking  their  troops, 
guns,  and  stores. 

The  janissaries  flattered  themselves  they  should  easily  seize  on  the  exterior 
works  of  the  city ; but,  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  in  every  attack,  they 
fell  from  presumption  to  discouragement,  and  ended  by  refusing  to  obey  their 
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general.  Soliman  hastened  amongst  them  to  stifle  this  revolt,  and  only  par- 
doned them  on  condition  that  they  should  efface  the  shame  of  their  former  de- 
feat. They  redoubled  their  efforts,  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  yet1  victory, 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  some  of  their  bravest  warriors,  remained  always  with 
the  Christians.  Without  any  hope  of  succor  from  the  sovereigns  Of  Europe, 
Philip  de  I’Isle  Adam  saw  his  resources  diminish  day  by  day.  The  treason  of 
the  chancellor  Amaral  had  been  punished  with  death,  but  the  evil  he  had  com- 
mitted was  not  the  less  irreparable.  All  the  fortifications  of  Rhodes  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  dannon,  the  greater  number  of  her  defenders  had  perished  on 
the  breach,  powder  failed  them,  and  they  had  only  food  sufficient  for  a few. 
days;  yet  the  grand  master  decided  he  would  rather  be  buried  under  the  ruins 
of  the  place  than  capitulate.  However,  moved  to  pity  at  the  thought  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  inhabitants,  if  the  city  should  be  taken  by  assault,  he  consented 
to  listen  to  the  propositions  of  Soliman,  who  had  already  lost  more  than  a hun- 
dred thousand  men:  By  a treaty  signed  on  the  20th  Deceipber^  the  knights  ob- 
tained permission  for  themselves  and  the  inhabitants  to  leave  Rhodes  with  their 
treasure  and  their  arms,  in  twelve  days,  besides  taking  with  them  the  relics  of 
saints,  the  sacred  vases,  and  all  objects  belonging  to  their  religion.  The  Turks 
agreed  not  to  touch  the  churches,  but,  on  the  fifth  day,  they  violated  the  treaty, 
penetrated  into  the  city,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  horrible  excesses,  profaned 
the  cathedral  of  St.  John  by  turning  it  into  a mosque,  broke  down  the  altars, 
the  statues  of  the  saints,  the  tombs  of  the  grand  masters,  spat  on  the  crucifix, 
and  dragged  it  through  the  mud. 

• The  sultan  desired  to  see  l’lsle  Adam,  who  feared  by  resisting  his  request  to 
incense  him  against  the  Rhodians;  Soliman  was  struck  with  his  firmness,  and 
made  him  magnificent  offers  if  he  would  attach  himself  to  him,  and  change  his 
religion.  The  sultan  afterwards  paid  the  grand  master  a visit,  and  treated  him 
with  much  respect:  on  quitting  him,  he  said  to  his  officers:  <rIt  is  not  whh- 
■.  out  sorrow  that  I force  that  aged  Christian  to  quit  his  house.” 

Finding  that  Soliman  was  about  to  return  to  his  dominions,  the  grand  master 
hastened  his  departure.  The  ombarkation  of  the  knights,  and  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants who  wished  to. follow  them*  took  place  in  the  night.  The  venerable  Pfsle 
Adam  was  the  last  who  quitted  Rhodes,  where  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem had  reigned  with  so  much  glory  during  220  years. 


TO  A MOUPER. 

The  creeping  worm  that,  weak  and  weary. 
Was  slumbering  in  its  narrow  cell, 
Enraptur’d,  bursts  that  prison  dreary, 

And,  fluttering,  leaves  its  wither’d  shell: 
Gently  moving — gaily  roving, 

Far  away  from  earthly  care; 

Soaring  brightly — wafted- lightly 
Through  the  boundless  fields  of  air. 

Thou,  mourner!  dry  that  thoughtless  tear, 
And  gaze  no  more  upon  the  dead; 

’Tis  but  a solitary  bier ! ' 
fro  earthly  spirit  lingers  there; 

On  wings  of  light  to  heaven  ’tis  fledl 
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SISTEBS  OF  OUB  LADY  OF  MEECT.* 

(Diocese  of  Charleston.) 

The  illustrious  Doctor  England,  on  his  nomination  to  the  see  of  Charleston, 
found  the  Catholics  in  the  States  committed  to  his  charge  almost  destitute  of 
•pastors,  for  the  new  diocese  contained  only  two  priests,  and  entirely  bereft  of 
institutions  for  education  or  charity  such  as  Catholicity  loves  to  create,  and  error 
loves  to  destroy.  A community  of  consecrated  virgins  was  one  of  the  wants 
which  he  felt  most  Sensibly  and  made  the  earliest  endeavors  to  establish.  The 
blessings  which  God  had  poured  down  on  the  holy  sisterhoods  established  by 
Mrs.  Seton  and  Miss  Lalor,  gave  him  every  hope  that  heaven  would  protect 
and  sustain  that  which  he  purposed  founding,  as  well  as  provide  the  chosen 
souls  who  were  to  begin  the  great  work. 

A single  family  furnished  three  ladies,  who  felt  called  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  religious  state  and  who  offered  themselves  to  the  bishop  to  form  a commu- 
nity under  his  direction.  These  three  ladies,  natives  of  Cork,  but  for  some 
years  residents  of  Baltimore,  were  Misses  Mary  and  Honora  O’Gorman  and 
their  neice.  Miss  Teresa  Barry,  and  all  actuated  by  such  zeal  to  labor  in  the 
service  of  God,  such  piety  to  sustain  and  increase  the  zeal,  that  Bishop  England 
rightly  judged  them  to  be  chosen  souls  providentially  sent  to  aid  him  in  his  la- 
bors for  the  Christian  education  of  his  flock,  and  not  likely  to  be  discouraged  or 
deterred  from  their  holy  purpose  by  the  countless  difficulties  which  an  infant 
community  would  have  to  encounter  in  a section  where  Catholicity  was  scarcely 
known.  The  patience  and  perseverance  of  the  foundresses  amid  sufferings  and 
trials  of  every  kind,  showed  how  well  grounded  was  the  judgment  formed  by 
the  illustrious  bishop.  „ 

In  1829  they  proceeded  to  Charleston,  and  taking  up  their  residence  in  a hired 
house  near  the  Cathedral,  formed  themselves  into  a community  under  the  title 
of  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  adopting  the  rule  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
The  objects  to  which  they  devoted  themselves  were  also  those  which  form  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  may  be  summarily  embraced 
under  the  following' heads : First,  the  religious  instruction  and  education  of  fe- 
male youth  of  all  ranks,  for  which  purpose  they  keep  boarding  and  day  schools 
for  young  ladies,  female  orphan  asylums,  and  free  schools,  where  children  re- 
ceive the  blessings  of  a religious  and  moral  education.  Second,  catechetical  in- 
struction to  the  white  and  colored  children  and  adults  of  the  various  parishes. 
Third,  the  visiting  of  the  sick  in  their  own  houses  or  in  hospitals,  visits  to 
prisons,  almshouses,  &c.f 

In  announcing  the  foundation  of  the  order  to  his  flock.  Bishop  England  used 
the  following  noble  language,  presenting  the  religious  life  in  its  highest  point  of 

* The  writer  is  indebted  for  the  materials  for  this  sketch  to  the  works  of  Bishop 
England  and  to  information  kindly  supplied  by  Mother  Mary  Teresa  Barry,  to  whom 
he  returns  his  thanks. 

f Letter  of  Bishop  England  in  the  Annals  of  the  Propagation,  yi,  237,  and  in  his 
works. 
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view : “ It  is  in  solitude  and  by  the  spirit  of  prayer,  that  the  soul  becomes 
powerful,  through  the  merits  of  the  Saviour,  to  obtain  the  mercies  of  God. 
When  Israel  wrestled  with  the  angel  that  blessed  him,  it  was  not  before  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude,  nor  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  worldly  occupations ; 
when  Moses  prevailed  with  the  Lord  to  spare  a devoted  people,  he  was  alone 
upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain ; it  was  in  retirement  that  John  the  Baptist 
imbibed  that  spirit  which  exhibited  him  wonderful  and  useful  in  Judea.  Though 
public  worship  be  commanded  by  the  Lord,  and  be  profitable  as  well  as  neces- 
sary for  his  servants,  still  he  also  desires  that  we  should  converse  with  him  in 
the  retirement  of  the  chamber.  It  is  in  this  retreat  that  the  soul  is  enabled  to 
contemplate  the  beauties  of  those  religious  duties  and ‘observances  which  the 
carnal  man  will  not  understand ; and  from  the  contemplation  of  our  divine  in- 
stitutions, the  love  of  their  Author  naturally  arises  and  devotion  to  his  law  and 
piety  towards  his  person  are  confirmed.  They  who  are  his  friends,  present  to 
him  in  the  moments  of  their  intercourse,  not  their  own  wants  alone,  but  they 
petition  for  their  friends,  for  their  brethren,  and  even  for  strangers  and  enemies. 
Their  aspirations  ascend  from  the  midst  of  that  society  from  which  they  appear 
to  be  estranged,  to  call  down  blessings  upon  a people  to  whom  they  seem  not 
to  belong ; and  the  Holy  Ghost  informs  us  that  those  prayers  will  not  be  un- 
availing. Having  learned  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  they  are  zealous  to 
lead  others  to  its  practice — soothing  them  with  the  words  of  persuasion,  whilst 
they  allure  them  by  their  example.  They  desire  to  bring  little  children  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  to  guard  them  against  the  dangers  of  the  world,  by 
adding  to  the  simple  maxims  of  their  faith  the  solid  lessons  of  prudent  experi- 
ence; and  whilst  they  imbue  their  minds  with  worldly  knowledge  and  train 
them  to  persevering  industry,  they  are  zealous  to  furnish  them  with  the  protec- 
tion of  a heavenly  panoply,  and  to  decorate  them  with  the  ornaments  of  virtue. 
Their  chief  delight  is  to  give  shelter  to  the  little  trembling  orphan  ; and  in  the 
purity  and  warmth  of  their  affection  to  cheer  the  heart  that  yearns  for  the 
mother  whose  absence  has  been  tdo  long  protracted,  and  whose  return  is  some- 
times so  innocently  expected.  In  addition  to  these  cares,  a day  may  perhaps 
arrive  when  they  would  be  found  by  the  couch  of  the  afflicted,  smoothing  the 
pillow  of  disease,  lifting  the  head  of  the  languid,  allaying  the  thirst  of  fever,  ban- 
ishing the  spectres  which  affright  the  distempered  imagination,  diffusing  fra- 
grant coolness  through  the  chamber  of  pestilence,  and  encouraging  with  well 
founded  hopes  of  glory  beyond  the  grave,  those  whom  heaven  forbids  them  to 
restore  in  renovated  health  to  their  families.  Such  are  the  objects  to  which  this 
sisterhood  would  devote  itself.”  * 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  almost  immediately  on  their  arrival,  began  to  practice 
the  exercises  of  the  rule  which  they  had  selected,  the  elder  Miss  O’Gorman, 
under  the  name  of  Sister  Mary  Joseph,  having  been  appointed  the  superioress, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  O’Neill,  Sr.,  the  ecclesiastical  superior. 

They  at  once  opened  a school,  and  though  but  five  pupils  presented  them- 
selves at  first,  the  sisters  persevered,  and  Mother  Mary  Joseph  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  her  little  community  increase  by  the  accession  of  new 
members : so  that  when  her  term  of  service  expired,  she  was  consoled  by  the 
apparently  stable  foundation  of  the  house. 

* Works,  iv,  335. 
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In  1833,  Sister  Martha  (Honora  O’Gorman)  was  chosen  superior,  the  com- 
munity then  comprising  ten  sisters,  who  made  their  annual  vows,  and  who 
were  all  diligently  employed  in  the  works  of  mercy  embraced  in  the  plan  of 
their  institute. 

About  this  time  Miss  Julia  Datty,  a highly  educated  and  accomplished  lady, 
sought  entrance  into  the  order,  although  her  advanced  age#  seemed  to  preclude 
her  reception  into  a religious  order,  and  was  received  in  consideration  of  her 
talents  and  singular  piety,  which  had  made  her  sought  by  other  institutes.  As 
the  bishop  was  about  going  abroad,  yet  wished  himself  to  receive  her  vows,  she 
was  dispensed  from  the  usual  probation  and  pronounced  them  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1832,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  his  clergy  and  the  entire  community. 
So  great  was  the  esteem  and  affection  which  the  many  virtues  of  Sister  Bene- 
dicta  gained  her,  that  she  was  soon  after  chosen  superioress,  and  held  that  office 
till  her  happy  death  which  took  place  on  the  3d  of  October,  1836,  after  a few 
hours  illness  from  cholera,  which  was  then  raging  in  the  city. 

Under  her  care  the  community  made  rapid  progress  to  a perfect  organization, 
and  we  may  judge  of  the  loss  which  the  community  sustained  in  her  premature 
death  by  the  tribute  which  Bishop  England  pays  to  her  worth. 

“ Their  mother,”  says  he,+  “ lent  for  a time  to  walk  before  them  in  the  way 
of  perfection,  has  been  called,  I humbly  but  confidently  trust,  to  receive,  through 
the  merits  of  her  Saviour,  that  reward  which  he  promised  to  those  who  should 
do  the  works  that  she  had  done,  with  the  faith  that  she  possessed.  Very  many 
years  of  an  undeviating  career  in  the  service  of  God  and  her  neighbor,  had  en- 
deared Miss  Julia  Datty  to  an  intelligent  and  highly  respectable  community, 
from  which  she  sought  with  true  humility  to  conceal  those  labors,  those  sacri- 
fices, and  that  active  benevolence,  which  had  their  motive  in  the  love  of  her 
Redeemer : but  the  gratitude  of  some  of  those  who  were  benefitted  by  her  exer- 
tions proclaimed  the  virtues  whose  lustre  she  would  hide.  Educated  for  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth,  and  decorated  by  the  accomplishments  of  the  most  polished 
circle,  she  byved  with  resignation  to  the  dispensation  of  heaven,  which  in  a > 
moment  of  disaster  blighted  the  fairest  prospects,  and  by  her  industrious  exer- 
tions in  this  hospitable  city,  she  both  communicated  to  very  many  respectable 
young  ladies  of  Carolina  the  advantages  of  superior  education,  and  obtained  for 
herself  the  means  of  dispensing  abundantly  succor  to  unobtrusive  and  modest 
poverty.  It  was  also  her  delight  when  indispensable  duties  permitted  her,  to 
minister  at  the  bedside  of  the  infirm  and  console  the  afflicted.  After  the  most 
edifying  and  affectionate  discharge  of  every  duty  of  filial  piety  and  kind  rela- 
tionship, she  relinquished  the  opportunity  of  respectable  retirement  and  de- 
clined the  pressing  invitations  of  friends  and  relatives,  that  she  might  consecrate 
herself  to  the  laborious  duties  of  a sister  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  and  the  humble 
Sister  Benedicta  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  undertake  the  superintendence  of 
this  infant  congregation,  which  she  led  into  the  practice  of  its  appropriate  vir- 
tues, more  by  her  powerful  example,  than  by  her  persuasive  counsel.  She 
was  taken  from  her  friends,  her  companions,  her  disciples,  and  their  interesting 
charge,  as  also  from  a city  in  which  the  conviction  of  her  worth  has  preserved 
her  memory  in  benediction,  from  the  labors  of  this  earth,  we  may  humbly  hope, 
to  beatitude  in  heaven.” 

* She  was  70  years  of  age  at  her  death.  f Works,  iv,  361. 
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. The  season  when  pestilence  stalked  abroad  was  not  one  when  the  sister  of 
mercy  remained  idle  or  indifferent.  . The  years  1836, 1837  and  1838  are  gloomy 
years  in  the  annals  of  Charleston,  as  the  cholera  and  yellow  fever  juled.  the  de- 
voted city, spreading  such  fear  and  terror,  that  none  could  begot  to  performthe 
most  trifling  services  for  the  sick  in  the  hospital  or  elsewhere.  Then  the  sisters 
devoted  themselves  with  zeal  and  charity  to  the  works  of  mercy,  as  they  had 
offered  to  do  in  1832.  Amid  the  scenes  of  desolation  and  death,  the  citizens  of 
Charleston,  and  Augusta  too,  beheld  them  undismayed,  forgetful  of  self,  full  of 
that  courage  which  they  alone  possess  who  have  renounced  all  to  follow-  Christ. 
The  lesson  was  not  lost : all  appreciated  the  blessing  of  having  in  their  midst  a 
religious  community  ready  to  watch  day  and  night. over  the  helpless  victims  of 
disease.  A subscription  was  at  once  begun  to  erect  a building  for  these  spouses 
of  Christ,  where  they  might  less  hampered  carry  out  the  plan  pf  their  institute. 
The  gratitude  of  the  people  responded  to  the  call  : a sufficient  sum  was  soon 
collected,*  and  on  the  2oth  of  March,  1840,  the  corner-stone  of  the  convent  in 
Q,ueen  street  was  laid  by  Bishop  England.  " • 

The  sisters  took  possession  of  the  new  edifice  on  the  16th  of  February,  1841, 
the  community  then  consisting  of  ten  professed  sisters,  five  postulants,  with 
twenty  boarders  and  twenty-four  orphans : but  they  had  scarcely  begun  to  use 
the  advantage  of  their  situation  for  the  general  good,  when  Providence  deprived 
them  of  their  founder,  the  illustrious  England,  and  in  the  following  year,  of 
their  venerated  and  saintly  mother,  Sister  Mary  Joseph  O’Gorman,  the  first 
superioress  of  the  institute.  A pulmonary  disease  which  had  been  for  eighteen 
months  undermining  her  constitution,  terminated  her  useful  and  holy  life  on  the 
3d  day  of  January,  1843,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  the  fourteenth  after  the  foun- 
dation of  her  institute.  Her  long  illness  she  had  borne  with  that  exemplary 
patience  that  characterized  her  through  life.  . No  word  of.  complaint,  no  mur- 
mur escaped  her  lips : she  had  in  life  ever  sought  the  good  wilt  of  her  divine 
Spouse,  and  she  now  cheerfully  answered  his  summons;  the  object  of  her  de-* 
sires  had  been  accomplished,  the  little  community  was  firmly  established*  ex- 
ceeding even  her  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  bequeathing  her  blessing  to 
her  mourning  sisters,  she  calmly  expired. 

The  successor  of  Bishop  England  in  the  see  of  Charleston,  the  Right  Rev. 
Ignatius  Reynolds,  who  took  possession  of.  this  see  on  the  3d  of  April,  1844, 
evinced  the  greatest  interest  in  the  sisterhood.  He  made  a visitation  of  the 
house,' revised  their  rules,  and  added  an  excellent constitution. 

During  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  Mother  Mary  Magdalen 
Bartlay  and  Mother  Aloysius  McKenna  were  successively  superioresses,  but  in 
1844  Mother  Teresa  Barry,  one  of  the  original  three,  was  elected  to  that  office, 
and  held  it  for  nine  years,  during  which  the  institution  attained  a degree  of 
prosperity  that  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  who  knew  the  difficulties  which 
had  encompassed  it. 

The  little  order  had  now  reached  such  an  extent  that  it  could  extend  perma- 
nently out  of  the  city,  and  in  1845  a colony  consisting  of  Mother  Mary  Vincent 
Mahony,  as  superioress ; Sister  Aloysius  McKenny,  Sister  Mary  Agnes  Fagan, 
Sister  Mary  Magdalen  Bartley,  Sister  Mary  Evangelist  Smith  and  Sister  Mary 

* Four  thousand  dollars  were  raised  by  a fair,  and  as  much  more  raised  by  indi- 
vidual  subscription.— Bishop  England’s  Works,  iv,  432.,  .- 
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Patrick  Collins,  proceeded  to  Savannah,  where  they  founded'  a house,  which 
two  years  later  became  a separate'and  independent  establishment  by  the  consent 
of  the  Bishop  of  Charleston  and  the  mother  house.  The  Rev.  J,  F.  O’Neill 
became  the  director  of  this  house,  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Sullivan  becoming  superior  of 
that  in  Charleston.  . 

Although  the  community  at  the  latter  city  was  thus  .reduced,  the  buildings: 
were  still  too  small  to  accommodate  the  boarders  and  orphans,  and  the  sisters 
were  compelled  to  purchase  an  adjoining  house  and  lot,  to  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  tbe  purposes  of  an  asylum. 

During  the  superiorship  of  Mother  Mary  Peter  O’Sullivan,  the  Rev.  J.  J.' 
O’Connell,  pastor  of  Columbia,  sought  to  obtain  a colony  of  the  sisters  for  that 
city,  and  as  the  community  was  able  to  meet  his  wishes.  Sister  Mary  Veronica 
Cagney,  as  superior,  with  Sisters  Mary  Ignatius  Clarke,  Mary  Paul  Harris, 
Mary  Gonzaga  Curtin  and  Mary  Ann . O’Dowd,  left  Charleston  and  founded 
the  flourishing  convent  at  Columbia. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Reynolds  in  1855,  and  the  subsequent  vacancy  of  the 
see,  were  a severe  blow  tp  the  order,  who  lost  in  him  a protector  and  friend, 
ever  ready  to  aid  them  in  their  struggles  by  his  counsel,  his  instruction  and  his 
means. 

The  house  in  Savannah  had  been  blessed  by  Providence,  and  in  December, 
1853,  was  able  to  send  a colony  of  sisters  to  establish  a house  at  Augusta  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  present  bishop  of  Savannah,  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Barry, 
D.  D.,  then  Vicar  General.  Mother  Mary  Ignatius  was  the  first  superior.  .• 

The  order  is  now  consequently  in  two  dioceses,  those  of  Charleston  and 
Savannah : the  houses  in  those  cities  being  mother  houses  to  all  others  in  the 
diocese,  and  the  members  in  each  diocese  being  subject  to  the  superior  of  the 
mother  house.  Where  filiations  are  made  out  of  the  diocese,  they  retnain  sub- 
ject lo  the  superioress  in  the  diocese  from  which  they  came,  till  by  mutual  con- 
sent they  are  declared  independent. 

The  following  is  a statistical  account  of  the  order  at  present: 

Charleston. — 27  professed,  5 novices.  Mother  Mary  Teresa  Barry,  supe- 
rioress. They  conduct  an  academy,  a free  school  and  an  orphan  asyluito. 

Columbia. — Mother  Veronica  Cagney,  superioress.  They  conduct  the.  Aca- 
demy of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Savannah. — 8 professed,  4 novices,  1 postulant.  Mother  Mary  Vincent, 
superioress.  They  conduct  an  academy,  a free  school  apd  an  orphan  asylum. 

Augusta. — 4 professed.  Mother  Mary  Ignatius,  superioress.  They  conduct 
an  academy,  a fFee  school  and  an  orphan  asylum. 
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8IMUL  KT  JUCUNDA  ET  IDONEA  DICKRE  YIT^S. 

MAXIMS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

God’s  Love  for  Man. — What  a wonder  it  is  that  God  should  love  men.  Intrin- 
sically what  is  there  in  them  to  love?  If  we  compare  our  own  natural  gifts  with 
those  of  an  angel,  how  miserable  we  appear  ! If  we  consider  how  much  more  faith- 
fully the  beasts  answer  the  ends  of  their  creation  than  we  do,  of  what  shall  we  be 
proud?  Moreover,  God  has  tried  men  over  and  over  again,  and  they  have  always 
failed  Him,  and  failed  him  with  every  circumstance  of  unamiable  selfishness  which 
can  be  conceived.  There  was,  first  of  all,  Paradise  and  the  Fall.  Every  one  knows 
what  came  of  it.  God  was  matched  against  an  apple,  and  the  apple  carried  it.  The 
flood  was  an  awful  judgment,  but  mercy  went  along  with  it.  Yet  we  soon  find  the 
knowledge  of  God  almost  confined  to  one  family,  and  one  line  of  patriarchs.  Then 
came  the  Jews.  Job’s  patience  is  literally  a picture  of  God’s  long-suffering  with  his 
people.  He  rewarded,  and  they  despised  Him.  He  punished,  and  they  hardened 
their  hearts.  He  sent  them  His  Son,  and  they  crucified  Him;  and  the  Romans  had 
to  go  and  take  away  their  place  and  nation,  and  to  burn  up  their  city  and  temple. 
Then  here  is  the  world  since  the  crucifixion.  To  look  at  it  you  would  say  that  our 
dearest  Lord’s  passion  had  been  a simple  failure.  So  little  is  the  face  of  the  world, 
or  the  tone  of  the  world,  or  the  ways  of  the  world  changed.  The  results  of  the 
Gospel  on  the  world  seem  to  be,  first,  a tinge  of  universal  romance  in  its  history; 
and  secondly,  a great  number  of  new  works  brought  into  its  various  languages,  to 
express  the  phenomena  and  genius  of  the  Incarnation.  Can  anybody  say  that  much 
else  has  come  of  it,  looking  at  the  world  at  large?  Then  here  are  we,  Christians,  a 
most  unsatisfactory  sight  indeed  ! How  do  we  treat  our  Sacraments?  How  many 
of  us  are  serving  our  crucified  Lord  generously  and  out  of  love?  Verily,  God’s  love 
of  men  is  a simple  wonder.  Yet  how  He  must  love  them,  seeing  that  He  became 
not  an  angel  for  angels,  but  He  did  become  a man  for  men  ! There  is  no  cither  ac- 
count of  the  matter  than  the  Scripture  account  of  it.  It  is  simply  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  character  of  God,  as  the  Eternal  Wisdom  says  of  Himself:  I was  set 
up  from  eternity,  and  of  old  before  the  earth  was  made.  The  depths  were  not  as 
yet,  and  I was  conceived;  neither  had  the  fountains  of  water  yet  sprung  out.  The 
mountains  with  their  huge  bulk  had  not  as  yet  been  established.  Before  the  hills  I 
was  brought  forth.  He  had  not  yet  made  the  earth;  nor  the  rivers,  nor  the  poles  of 
the  world.  When  He  prepared  the  heavens,  I was  present;  when  with  a certain  law 
and  compass  He  inclosed  the  depths,  when  He  established  the  sky  above,  and  poised 
the  fountains  of  the  waters,  when  He  balanced  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  I was 
with  Him,  forming  all  things,  and  was  delighted  every  day,  playing  before  Him  at 
all  times,  playing  in  the  world,  and  My  delights  were  to  be  with  the  children  of 
men  ! — Dr.  Faber. 

Literary  Longevity. — An  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  literary  labors,  or 
habitual  excursions  into  the  regions  of  imagination,  are  adverse  to  the  continuance 
of  health,  or  even  the  integrity  of  intellect.  Grave  charges,  truly,  and  examples  to 
the  contrary  may  easily  be  adduced. 

Premature  death  and  mental  declension  are  confined  to  no  profession  or  condition 
of  life.  Too  early,  or  undue  stress  laid  on  the  organs  of  the  brain,  is  doubtless 
fraught  with  disastrous  consequences.  Still,  their  constant,  and  even  severe  exer- 
cise, may  comport  both  with  physical  welfare  and  longevity. 
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It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  Swift  “ expired  a driveller  and  a show,**  but  not  until  he 
had  passed  seven  years  beyond  the  span  allotted  to  human  life;  and  the  amiable  au- 
thor of  the  “ Task,”  closed  his  pilgrimage  in  a rayless  cloud  at  thirty-six;  and  Wal- 
ter Scott  sank  at  sixty-one,  under  toils  too  ambitiously  pursued  for  the  safe  union  of 
flesh  with  spirit;  and  Southey,  whose  reckless  industry  precluded  needful  rest,  sub- 
sided ere  sixty-eight  into  syncope  and  the  shadow  of  darkness;  and  Henry  Kirke 
White  faded  at  twenty-one,  in  the  fresh  blossom  of  his  young  renown;  and  Byron, 
at  thirty-six,  rent  the  fiery  armor  of  genius  and  of  passion,  and  fled  from  the  con- 
flict of  life. 

Yet  Goethe,  unimpaired  by  a strong  excitement  of  imagination,  saw  his  eighty- 
second  winter;  and  the  sententious  architect  of  the  “Night  Thoughts”  reached 
four-score-and-four;  and  Voltaire,  at  the  same  period,  was  still  in  love  with  the 
vanity  of  fame;  and  Corneille  continued  to  enjoy  his  laurels  till  seventy-eight;  and 
Crabbe,  at  an  equal  age,  resigned  the  pen  which  had  sketched  with  daguerreotype 
minuteness,  the  passing  scene.  Joseph  Warton,  until  his  seventy-ninth  year,  made 
his  mental  riches  and  cheerful  piety,  sources  of  delight  to  all  around  him;  Charles 
Wesley,  on  the  verge  of  eighty,  called  his  wife  to  his  dying  pillow,  and  with  an  in- 
expressible smile,  dictated  his  last  metrical  effusion;  and  Klopstock,  the  bard  of  the 
“ Messiah,”  continued  until  the  same  period  to  cheer  and  delight  his  friends.  Watts 
laid  down  his  consecrated  harp  at  seventy-four;  and  our  own  Trumbull,  the  author 
of  “McFingal,”  preserved  till  eighty- two,  the  bright,  clear  intellect,  whose  strains 
had  animated  both  the  camp  and  the  cottage.  The  illustrious  Metastasio  detained 
the  admiring  ear  of  Italy  until  eighty-four;  and  Milton,  at  sixty-six,  opened  his  long- 
eclipsed  eyes  on  “ cloudless  light  serene,”  leaving  to  the  world  the  mournful  memo- 
ries of  “ Lost  Paradise,”  with  living  strains  of  heroic  and  sublime  counsel.  Mason 
was  seventy-two  ere  the  “ holy  earth,”  where  hi : “ dead  Maria  ” slumbered,  admit- 
ted him  to  share  her  repose;  and  the  tender  Petrarch,  and  the  brave  old  John  Dry- 
den,  told  out  fully  their  seventy  years;  and  the  ingenious  La  Fontaine,  seventy-four; 
while  Fontelle,  whose  powers  of  sight  and  hearing  extended  their  ministrations  to 
the  unusual  term  of  ninety-six  years,  lacked  only  the  revolution  of  a few  moons  to 
complete  his  entire  century. 

Those  masters  of  the  Grecian  lyre,  Anacreon,  the  sweet  Sophocles,  and  the  fiery- 
souled  Pindar,  felt  no  frost  of  intellect,  but  were  transplanted  as  evergreens  in  the 
winter  of  four  score;  at  the  same  advanced  period,  Wordsworth,  in  our  own  times, 
continued  to  mingle  the  music  of  his  lay  with  the  murmur  of  RydaPs  falling  water; 
and  Joanna  Baillie,  to  fold  around  her  the  robe  of  tragic  power,  enjoying  until  her 
ninetieth  year,  the  friendship  of  the  good,  and  the  fruits  of  a fair  renown;  Mont- 
gomery, the  religious  poet,  so  long  a cherished  guest,  amid  the  romantic  scenery  of 
Sheffield,  has  just  departed  at  the  age  of  eighty-two;  and  Rogers,  who  gave  us  in 
early  life,  the  “ Pleasures  of  Memory,”  now  the  most  venerable  poet  in  Europe,  and 
probably  in  the  world,  is  cheered  at  ninety-three,  with  the  love  of  all  who  ever  came 
within  the  sphere  of  his  amiable  virtues. — Past  Meridians. 

The  Passion  Flower. — The  following  interpretation  of  this  justly-celebrated  and 
much  admired  flower,  will  not  be  found  uninteresting.  The  leaves  resemble  the  spear 
that  pierced  our  Saviour’s  side;  the  tendrils — the  cords  that  bound  his  hands,  or  the 
whips  that  scourged  him;  the  ten  petals — the  apostles,  Judas  having  betrayed,  and 
Peter  deserted;  the  pillars  in  the  centre — the  cross  or  tree;  the  stamina — the  hammer; 
the  style — the  nails;  the  inner  circle  around  the  centre  pillar — the  crown  of  thorns; 
the  radiance — the  glory;  the  white  in  the  flower — the  emblem  of  purity;  and  the 
blue — the  type  of  heaven.  On  one  species,  the  pasiflora  altar,  even  drops  of  blood 
are  seen  upon  the  cross  or  tree.  This  flower  continues  three  days  open,  and  then 
disappears,  thus  denoting  the  resurrection. 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  HISTORY. 

Death  of  General  Ross.— We  cannot  tolerate  the  statement  made  at  firstly  the 
English,  and  copied  Carelessly  into  some  of  our  own  publications,  and  propagated 
through  the  country  with  full  belief  in  the  story,  that  Ross  was  killed,  by  two  boys, 
concealed  in  a tree.  This  story  is  wholly  without  foundation. 

Daniel  Wells  and  Henry  McComas,  whose  names  appear  on  the  battle  monument 
in  Baltimore,  generally  enjoy  the  reputation  of  having  killed  Ross.  They  were  not 
of  age,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  subject,  under  the  law,  to  military  service,  being 
eighteen  years  of  age.  They  were  both  saddlers;  McComas  was  an  apprentice  to 
Felix  Jenkins,  whose  shop  is,  or  was  lately,  continued  by  Captain  Lilly.  Wells 
was  apprentice  to  Edward  Jenkins.  Both  were  privates  in  the  sharp-shooters,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Aisquith,  in  those  days  celebrated  as  a skater,  as  well  as  for 
other  qualities  which  rendered  him  an  estimable  citizen.  The  rifles  were  sent  in  ad- 
vance, with  other  troops,  to  annoy  the  enemy.  McComas  on  the  extreme  right, 
next  Richard  Jones,  next  David  Wells.  The  first  and  last  have  always  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  having  killed  Ross.  The  moment  after  they  fired,  they  were  both 
killed,  Wells  being  shot  through  the  head.  A young  boy,  a brother  of  Richard 
Jones,  who  had  gone  along  with  the  troops  to  see  the  fun — as  boys  would  then  do- 
brought  home  Wells’  cap,  and  .it  was  some  time  after  turned  over  to  his  father,  a 
resident  of  Annapolis. 

It  is  said  that  the  old  gentleman,  on  receiving  it,  was  some  time  overcome  by  his 
feelings,  cried  and  sobbed  like  a woman;  but  a sudden  revulsion  recurring  (philoso- 
phers may  explain  the  change),  threw  up  the  cap  with  a loud  hurrah. 

McComas  and  Wells,  if  boys,  were  very  large  ones,  the  former  being  six  feet  in 
height,  and  were  not  in  a tree,  but  in  ranks,  according  to.  the  rules  of  that  time  for 
placing  riflemen. 

General  Ross  was  a native  of  Rosstrevor,  in  the  County  . Down,  Ireland,  where 
his  family,  we  believe,  still  reside.  On  the  beach  near  his  native  town,  there  stands 
a beautiful  obelisk  erected  to  his  memory,  bearing  the  following  inscription: 

“The  officers  of  a grateful  army,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  lamented 
Major  General  Robert  Ross,  attacked  and  dispersed  the  American  forces  at  Bla- 
densburg,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1814,  and  on  the  same  day  victoriously  entered 
Washington,  the  capitol  of  the  United  States,  inscribe  upon -this  tablet  their  admira- 
tion of  his  professional  skill  and  their  esteem  for  his  private  character.  His  well- 
earned  fame  is  also  recorded  by  the  monument  erected  at  his  grave  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  by  the  army  in  that  command;  by  that  which  his  mourning  brother  officers  of 
the  20th  Foot  raised  in  his  parish  church  at  Rosstrevor;  and  that  placed  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  as  a last  tribute  of  a nation’s  praise,  by  his  country.” 

No  allusion  is  made  in  this  inscription  to  his  death,  or  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it. 

What  has  been  Achieved  by  Young  Men. — William  Pitt,  the  first  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, -was  twenty-seven  years  old*  when,  as  a member  of  Parliament,  he  waged  the 
War  of  a giant  against  the  corruptions  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

The  younger  Pitt  was  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  when,  with  masterly  power, 
he  grappled  with  the  veterans  jn  Parliament  in  favor  of  America.  At  twenty-two  he 
was  called  to  the  high  and  responsible  trust. of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It 
Was  at  that  age  that  he  came  forth  in  his  might  on  the  affairs  of  the  East  Indies.  At 
twenty-nine,  during  the  first  insanity  of  George  III,  he  rallied  around  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Edmund  Burke,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  planned  a refutation  of  the  metaphysical 
theories  of  Berkeley  and  Hume.  At  twenty  he  was  in  the  Temple,  the  admiration 
of  its  inmates  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  and  the  variety  pf  his  acquisitions. 
At  twenty-six  he  published  his  celebrated  satire,  entitled  “A  Vindication  of  Natural 
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Society.  ” The  same  year  he  published  his  essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautifuli—so 
much  admired  for  its  spirit  of  philosophy  and  the  elegance  of  its  language. 

George  Washington  was  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  covered  the  re- 
treat of  the  British  troops  at  Braddock’s  defeat;  and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Virginia  forces. 

General  Joseph  Warren  was  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  when,  in  defiance  of 
the  British  soldiers  stationed  at.the  door  of  the  chutch,  he  pronounced  the  celebrated 
‘oration  which  aroused  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriotism  that  terminated  in  the 
achievement  of  independence.  At  thirty-four  he  gloriously  fell,  gallantly  fighting  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  on  Bunker  Hill. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  a lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, and  aide-de-camp  to  Washington  at  the  age  of  twenty..  At  twenty-five  he  was 
a member  of  Congress  from  Nfcw  York;  and  at  thirty  he  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  convention  that  formed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  At  thirty-one  he 
was  a member  of  the  New  York  convention,  and  joint  author  of  the  work  entitled 
the  u Federalist.”  At  thirty-two  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Thomas  Haywood,  of  South  Carolina,  was  but  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  signed 
the  glorious  record  of  the  nation’s  birth,  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Eldridge 
Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  Benjamin  Rush  and  James  Wilson,  Pennsylvania,  were 
but  thirty-one  years  of  age;  Matthew  Thorton,  of  New  Hampshire,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, of  Virginia,  Arthur  Middleton,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Thos.  Stone,  of  Mary- 
land, thirty-three;  and  William  Hooper,  of  North  Carolina,  but  thirty-four. 

John  Jay, at  twenty-nirte  years  old,  was  a member  of  the  revolutionary  congress, 
being  associated  with  Lee  Livingston  on  the  committee  for  drafting  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  drew  up  that  paper  himself,  which  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  productions  of  the  time.  At  thirty-two  he  penned  the  old  consti- 
tution of  New  York,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  Minister  to  Spain. 

Milton,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  had  written  his  finest  miscellaneous  poems,  including 
L* Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  the  most  beautiful  part  of  MonodoiS; 

Lord  Byron,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  published  his  celebrated  satire  upon  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers;  at  twenty-four,  the  two  first  cantos  of  Childe  Harold’s 
Pilgrimage. 

Mozart,  the  German  musician,  completed  all  his  noble  compositions  before  he  was 
thirty-four  years  old,  arid  died  at  thirty-five. 

Pope  wrote  many  of  his  published  poems  by  the  time  he  was  sixteen  years  old;  at 
twenty,  bis  essay  on  Criticism;  at  twenty-one,  the  Rape  of  the  Lock;  at  twenty-five, 
his  great  work,  the  translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  mastered  the  highest  elements  of  mathematics,  and  the  ana- 
lytical method,  of  Des  Cartes,  before  he  was  twenty;  and  discovered  the  new  method 
of  infinite  series,  of  the  new  telescope,  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  the  planetary 
system. 

Dr.  Dwight’s  conquest  of  Cfcnaan  was  commenced  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was 
finished  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  At  the  latter  age,  he  composed  his  celebrated  dis- 
sertation on  the  History,  Eloquence  and  Poetry  of  the  Bible,  which  was  immedi- 
ately published,  and  re-published  in  Europe. 

Charles  XII  of  Sweden  was  declared  of  age  by  the  states,  and  succeeded  his  father 
at  the  age  of  fifteen.  At  eighteen  he  headed  the  expedition  against  the  Danes,  whom 
he  checked;  and  with  a fourth  of  their  number,  he  cut  to  pieces  the  Russian  army, 
Commanded  by  the  Czar,  at  Narva,  crossed  the  Dwins,  gained  a victory  over  Saxony, 
and  carried  his  arms  info  Poland.  At  twenty-one,  he  had  conquered  Poland,  and 
dictated  to  her  a new  sovereign.  At  twenty-four  he  had  subdued  Saxony. 

Lafayette  was  a major-general  in  the  American  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen;  was 
but  twenty  when  he  was  wounded  at  Brandywine;  but  twenty-two  when  he  raised 
supplies  for  the  army,  on  his  own  credit,  at  Baltimore,  and  but  thirty-three  when 
raised  to  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guards  of  France. 
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HALF  HOURS  OF  RELAXATION. 

An  American  Sampson. — As  late  as  the  year  1836  there  lived  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia a man  whose  strength  was  so  remarkable  as  to  win  him  the  title  of  “The 
Western  Sampson.”  He  knew  nothing  of  his  birth  or  parentage,  but  supposed 
he  was  born  in  Portugal,  whence  he  was  stolen  when  a child  and  carried  to  Ireland. 
His  earliest  recollections  were  those  of  boyhood  in  the  latter  country.  While  yet 
a lad  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a sea-captain  for  seven  years  in  pay  for  a passage  to 
this  country.  On  his  arrival  his  time  and  services  were  sold  to  a Mr.  Winston,  of 
Virginia,  in  whose  service  he  remained  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution. 
Being  of  an  adventurous  turn  of  mind,  he  sought  and  obtained  permission  of  his 
master  to  join  the  army,  and  was  engaged  in  active  service  during  the  whole  contest. 
Such  was  his  strength  and  personal  bravery  that  no  enemy  could  resist  him.  He 
wielded  a sword,  the  blade  of  which  was  five  feet  in  length,  as  though  it  had  been  a 
feather,  and  every  one  who  came  in  contact  with  him  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life. 
At  Stony  Point  he  was  one  of  the  “forlorn  hope,”  which  was  advanced  to  cut 
away  the  abattis,  and  next  to  Major  Gibson,  was  the  first  man  to  enter  the  works. 
At  Brandywine  and  Monmouth  he  exhibited  the  most  fearless  bravery;  and  nothing 
but  his  inability  to  write  prevented  his  promotion  to  a commission.  Transferred  to 
the  South  he  took  part  in  most  of  the  engagements  in  that  section,  and  toward  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  a contest  which  exhibited  in  a striking  manner 
his  self-confidence  and  courage. 

One  day  while  reconnoitering  he  stopped  at  the  house  of  a man  by  the  name  of 

W to  refresh  himself.  While  at  the  table  he  was  surprised  by  nine  British 

troopers  who  rode  up  to  the  house  and  told  him  he  was  their  prisoner.  Seeing 
that  he  was  so  greatly  outnumbered,  he  pretended  to  surrender;  and  the  dragoons 
seeing  he  was  apparently  peacefully  inclined,  after  disarming  him,  allowed  him 
considerable  freedom,  while  they  sat  down  to  partake  of  the  food  which  he  had  left 
when  disturbed.  Wandering  out  in  the  dooryard  he  was  accosted  by  the  paymaster, 
who  demanded  of  him  everything  of  value  about  him  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  in  the 
case  of  refusal.  “ I have  nothing  to  give,” said  Francisco,  “so  use  your  pleasure.” 
“Give  up  those  massive  silver  buckles  in  your  shoes,”  said  the  dragoon.  “They 
were  the  gift  of  a friend,”  replied  Francisco;  “and  give  them  to  you — I never  shall; 
take  them  if  you  will;  you  have  the  power,  but  I will  never  give  them  to  any  one.” 

Putting  his  saber  under  his  arm,  the  soldier  stooped  down  to  take  them.  Fran- 
cisco seeing  the  opportunity  which  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  seized  the  sword,  and, 
drawing  it  with  force  from  under  the  arm  of  the  soldier,  dealt  him  a severe  blow 
across  the  skull.  Although  severely  wounded,  yet  being  a brave  man,  the  dragoon 
drew  a pistol  and  aimed  it  at  his  antagonist,  who  was  too  quick  for  him,  however; 
and  as  he  pulled  the  trigger,  a blow  from  the  sword  nearly  severed  his  wrist,  and 
placed  him  hors  de  combat.  The  report  of  the  pistol  drew  the  other  dragoons  into 
the  yard,  as  well  as  W — — , who  very  ungenerously  brought  out  a musket  which 
he  handed  to  one  of  the  soldiers  and  told  him  to  make  use  of  it.  Mounting  the 
only  horse  they  could  get,  lie  presented  the  muzzle  at  the  breast  of  Francisco,  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  Fortunately  it  missed  fire,  and  Francisco  closed  in  upon  him. 
A short  struggle  ensued,  which  ended  in  his  disarming  and  wounding  the  soldier. 
Tarleton’s  troop  of  four  hundred  men  were  now  in  sight,  and  the  other  dragoons 
were  about  to  attack  him.  Seeing  his  case  was  desperate,  he  turned  toward  an  ad- 
joining thicket,  and,  as  if  cheering  on  a party  of  men,  cried  out,  “Come  on,  my 
brave  boys!  now’s  your  time;  we  will  soon  dispatch  these  few,  and  then  attack  the 
main  body!”  at  the  same  time  rushing  at  the  dragoons  with  the  fury  of  an  enraged 
tiger. 

They  did  not  wait  to  engage  him,  but  fled  precipitately  to  the  troop,  panic-struck 
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and  dismayed.  Seizing  upon  the  traitorous  villain,  W , Francisco  was  about  to 

dispatch  him;  but  he  begged  and  plead  so  hard  for  his  life,  that  he  forgave  him  and 
and  told  him  to  secrete  for  him  the  eight  horses  which  the  soldiers  had  left  behind 
them.  Perceiving  that  Tarleton  had  dispatched  two  other  dragoons  in  search  of 
him,  he  made  off  into* the  adjoining  wood,  and  while  they  stopped  at  the  house,  he, 
like  an  old  fox,  doubled  upon  their  rear  and  successfully  evaded  their  vigilance.  The 

next  day  he  went  to  W for  his  horses,  who  demanded  two  of  them  for  his 

services  and  generous  intentions.  Finding  his  situation  dangerous,  and  surrounded 
by  enemies  where  he  should  have  found  friends,  Francisco  was  compelled  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  left  with  six  horses— intending  to  revenge  himself  upon  W — at 
a future  time;  “ but, ” as  he  said,  “ Providence  ordained  that  I should  not  be  his 
executioner;  for  he  broke  his  neck  by  a fall  from  one  of  the  very  horses.” 

Many  other  anecdotes  are  told  of  Francisco,  illustrative  of  his  immense  strength 
and  personal  prowess.  At  Camden,  where  Gates  was  defeated,  he  retreated,  and 
after  running  along  the  road  some  distance  he  sat  down  to  rest  himself.  He  was 
accosted  by  a British  dragoon,  who  presented  a pistol,  and  demanded  his  immediate 
surrender.  His  gun  being  empty,  he  feigned  submission  and  said  he  would  sur- 
render— at  the  same  time  remarking  that  his  gun  was  of  no  further  use  to  him,  he 
presented  it  sideways  to  the  trooper,  who,  in  reaching  for  it,  threw  himself  off  his 
guard,  when  Francisco,  quick  as  thought,  ran  him  through  with  the  bayonet,  and  as 
he  fell  from  his  horse,  he  mounted  him  and  continued  his  retreat.  Overtaking  his 
commanding  officer,  Colonel  Mayo,  of  Powhatan,  he  gave  him  up  the  animal,  for 
which  act  of  generosity  the  colonel  afterward  presented  him  with  a thousand  acres 
of  land  in  Kentucky. 

The  following  anecdote  exemplifying  his  peaceful  nature  and  his  strength,  is  also 
told  of  Francisco.  How  true  it  is  we  cannot  say,  but  we  tell  it  as  it  was  told  to  us 
many  years  ago,  while  he  was  still  living  in  Buckingham  county: 

One  day  while  working  in  his  garden  he  was  accosted  by  a stranger  who  rode  up 
to  the  fence  and  inquired  if  he  knew  where  a man  by  the  name  of  Francisco  lived? 

Raising  himself  up  from  his  work,  and  eyeing  his  interrogator,  who  appeared  to 
be  one  of  the  “half-horse,  half-alligator”  breed  of  Kentuckians,  he  replied  — “ Well, 
stranger,  I don’t  know  of  any  other  person  by  that  name  in  these  parts  but  myself.” 

“Well,  I reckon  you  ain’t  the  man  I want.  I want  to  find  the  great  fighting  man 
I’ve  heerd  tell  such  so  much  about.  The  feller  they  say  can  whip  all  creation  and 
Kaintuck  to  boot.” 

“I  can’t  tell  you,  stranger,  where  you’ll  find  that  man.  I don’t  know  such  a 
man,”  said  Francisco — resuming  his  work  as  a hint  to  the  other  that  the  conference 
was  ended;  but  the  Kentuckian  was  not  to  be  bluffed  off,  as  he  would  term  it. 
“Look’ere,  stranger,”  said  he — returning  to  the  charge,  “what  might  your  name 
be?” 

“My  name  is  Petet  Francisco,  at  your  service.” 

“ Ah !” returned  the  other,  “you’re  just  the  man  I want  to  find” — at  the  same 
time,  riding  inside  the  fence,  he  dismounted  and  tied  the  animal — a rough,  ungainly 
Indian  poney — to  one  of  the  posts. 

“My  name  is  Big  Bill  Stokes,  all  the  way  from  Old  Kentuck.  I am  the  Kentucky 
game-chicken,  I am — can  outrun,  outhop,  outjump,  knock  down,  drag  out,  and  whip 
any  man  in  all  them  diggings.  So,  as  I heerd  tell  of  a feller  down  hereabouts  who 
could  whip  all  creation,  I thought  I’d  saddle  old  Blossom,  and  just  ride  over  and  see 
what  stuff  he’s  made  of,  and  here  I am.  And  now,  stranger,  I’m  most  starved  for 
a fight,  and  I’m  bound  to  see  who’s  the  best  man  before  I go  home.  It’s  all  in  good 
feeling,  you  know;  and  if  you  lick  me,  why,  I’m  satisfied.  But — ” 

“Stop  a minute,  stranger,”  said  Francisco;  “ you’ve  mistaken  the  man  entirely; 
I’m  no  fighting  man  at  all;  and  if  I was,  I’ve  nothing  against  you  to  fight  about*” 

“Well,  I don’t  know;  is  there  any  other  Peter  Francisco  in  these  parts?” 
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“ N.p— not  that  I know  of.”  . ..  : ! 

“ Well  then,  you  ’re  the  man,  and  you  tnusl  fight. — I’ve  come  all  the  way  from  Old 
Kentuck,  and  I a^n’t  a-going  back  without  knowing  which  is  the  best  man.” 

“But  I won’t  fight*  I’ve  got  nothing  to  fight  about,  and  I tell  you  l won’t  fight.” 

“ Darn’d  if  yoii  sha’n’t  fight,  stranger — I’m  bound  to  lick  you  if  1 caul  if  I don’t 
you  must  lick  me.” 

By  this  time  Francisco  had  become  angry  at  the  importunity  Of  his  visitor,  and 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene.  Seizing  his  antagonist,  therefore,  by  the  seat 
of  his  buckskin  breeches  and  the  collar  of  his  hunting  shirt,  he  threw  him  over  the 
fence  into  the  road;  then  walking  leisurely  to  where  his  pony  was  tied,  he  unfastened 
him,  and,  taking  him  upby  main  strength,  threw  him  after  his  discomfited  rider. 

The  Kentuckian  raised  himself  from  the  ground,  perfectly  dumfounded  by  such  an 
exhibition  of  strength;  and,  after  rubbing  his  eyes  as  though  he  thought  he  might 
’not  have  seen,  cl  early,  he  mounted  the  pony — remarking,  “Well,  stranger,  I reckon 
you’ll  do.  I reckon  it’s  about  time  for  me  to  make  tracks.  If  anybody  asks  >you 
about  that  great  fight,  you  can  tell ’em  you  licked  Bill  Stokfcs  most  confoundedly.” 

Francisco  was  a powerfully  built  man*— standing  six  feet  and  one  inch  in  height- 
weighing  200  pounds.  His  muscular  system  was  extraordinarily  developed,  and  he 
had  been  known  to  shoulder  with  ease  a cannon  weighing  1,100 .pounds;,  and  a gen- 
tleman of  undoubted  veracity  still  living  in  Virginia,  who  knew  him  well  says,  “ He 
could  take  me  in  his  right  hand  and  pass  over  the  room  with  me— playing  my  head 
against  the  Ceiling  as  though  I had  been  a doll-baby.  My  weight  was  195  pounds.” 
His  wife,  who  was  a woman  of  good  size  and  fair  proportions,' he  would  take  in  his 
right  hand  and,  holding  her  out  at  arm’s  length,  would  pass  around:  the  room  with 
her,  and  Carry  her  up  and  down  stairs  in  this  position.  He  would  take  a barrel  of 
cider  by  the  chimes,  and,  holding  it  to  his  mouth,  would  drink  from  the  bung  a long 
and  hearty  draught  without  any  apparent  exertion. 

Vet  with  all  his  strength  he  was  a very  peacefully  disposed  man,  and  never  made 
use  of  his  power  except  in  case  of  necessity  about  his  usual  vocations  or  defence  of 
the  right.  On  occasions  of  outbreaks  at  public  gatherings  he  was  better  at  rushing 
in  and  preserving  the  public  peace  than  all  the  conservative  authorities  on  the  ground. 
Although  uneducated  he  was  a man  of  strong  natural  sense  and  of  a kind,  amiable 
disposition.  He  was  withal  a companionable  man,  and  his  anecdotes  and  stories  Of 
war,  of  which  he  possessed  a. rich  fund,  rendered  him  a welcome  guest  in  the  first 
families  of  the  State.  His  industrious  and  temperate  habits,  together  with  his  kind 
disposition,  made  him  many  friends;  and  through  their  influence;1  he  was  appointed 
Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  in  which  service  he  died  in 
1836..  He  was  buried  with  military  honors  in  the  public  burying-grbuhd  at  Rich- 
mond. • 

A weekLv  paper,  gives  the  following  curious  portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Napier;— “A 
farmer-looking  man,  with  a fat  face,  thick  lips,  and  a tremendous  nose  covered  with 
snuff;  large  ears  like  the  flaps  of*a  saddle;  and  like  ‘Uncle  Ned*  ip  lyric  history, 
with  no  wool  to  speak  of  on  the  top  of  his  h^ad,. although  his  phrenological  develop* 
ments  displayed  an  extensive  surface  where  the  wool  ought  to  grow;  the  head  placed 
on  the  body  of  a stunted  alderman,  whose  clothes  appeared  to  have  been  pitchforked 
on  his  back,  with  one  shirt-collar  up  and  the.  other  down,  his  waistcoat  buttoned 
awry,  and  his  shirt-front  smeared  with  snuff— -and  you  have  the  portrait  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier.  If  there  is  a thirst  for  further  or  more  minute  particulars,  it  may 
be  added  that  the  Admiral  wears  Blucher  bootajand  takes  snuff  with  three  fingers.” 

Playing  the  Fool. — A lady  beating  a tune  on  a table,  as  destitute  of  harmony  as 
time,  asked  another  if  she  knew  what  she  played  ? “ I do,”  answered  she;  “ you 
plajr  the/ool.” 
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Review  of  Current  Literature. 

1.  -The  Catholic  Youth’s  Magazine:  published  with  the  Approbation  of  the 

Most  Rev.  Archbishops  of  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy 
& Co. 

We  have  had  occasion,  from  time  to  time,  to  notice  this  work  as  its  monthly  visits 
greeted  us,  as  its  varied  and  valuable  contents  interested  and  edified  us;  we  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  perusing  the  twelve  numbers  bound  in  a beautiful  volume,  and  form- 
ing without  exception  the  most  attractive,  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  suitable 
book  for  youth  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  Catholics  of  this  country.  All 
that  could  be  desired  for  the  young  in  the  department  of  reading,  is  found  in  its 
pages — Tales,  innocent  and  entertaining;  Biographic  Sketches,  History,  Travels, 
Amusing  Anecdotes,  and  Moral  Lessons  on  miscellaneous  subjects— -just  such  reading 
as  tend  to  expand  the  youthful  intellect,  chasten  the  moral  affections,  and  create  in 
the  young  mind  a taste  for  literary  entertainment;  while  its  numerous  and  beautiful 
illustrations  must  ever  be  a source  of  attraction  for  the  young. 

Of  late  years  much  has  been  done,  or  at  least  attempted,  towards  establishing  a 
current  Catholic  literature  in  this  country;  but  our  periodicals,  weekly  and  monthly, 
quarterly  and  annual,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  doomed  to  drag  out  a precari- 
ous existence,  and  are  often  sustained  at  an  actual  loss  by  their  publishers.  The 
fact  exists,  though  it  be  unpleasant  to  admit  it,  that  the  adult  Catholics  of  this  coun- 
try are  not  a reading  people,  or  at  least,  not  supporters  of  their  own  literature.  Nu- 
merous and  honorable  exceptions  to  this  no  doubt  exist.  There  are  many  Catholics 
who  feel  that  there  is  a duty  devolving  on  them  in  this  respect,  and  seek  to  discharge 
it.  But  what  is  their  number  compared  with  the  tens  of  thousands  of  our  Catholic 
population  who  never  buy  or  subscribe  for  a Catholic  book,  journal  or  periodical? 
The  very  efforts  of  the  few  are  paralyzed  by  the  indifference  of  the  many.  But  com- 
ment is  useless.  The  evil  exists,  and  if  we  hope  to  cure  it,  if  we  hope  to  see  the  Catho- 
lics of  this  country  give  that  patronage  to  their  own  literature  which  they  ought,  we 
must  begin  with  the  Catholic  children  of  the  present  day.  We  must  provide  them 
with  suitable  works,  and  train  them  to  reading,  and  inspire  their  young  minds  with 
a love  of  their  own  literature.  Hence  we  were  pleased  to  witness  the  appearance  of 
the  Catholic  Youth’s  Magazine,  as  we  regarded  the  undertaking  as  a movement  in 
the  right  direction;  a means,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  destined  to  do  much 
good,  and  ultimately  to  become  instrumental  in  correcting  the  present  indifferentism 
regarding  Catholic  literature. 

The  purpose  of  this  little  periodical,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface  of  the  volume 
before  us,  is  to  do  for  the  young  what  the  larger  monthlies  are  intended  to  accomplish 
for  those  of  maturer  years;  to  supply  useful  and  pleasant  reading;  to  furnish  them 
with  an  antidote  against  the  large  class  of  seductive  publications  which  daily  flood 
the  country,  and  tend  to  weaken  where  they  do  not  destroy  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  our  holy  religion. 

Let  parents,  then,  if  they  do  not  take  it  for  their  own  sake,  take  it  at  least  for  the 
sake  of  their  children,  and  for  the  good  that  it  must  produce  among  the  young  where- 
ever  it  is  circulated.  Let  the  directors  of  our  numerous  Sunday  and  day  schools; 
let  all  who  have  the  charge  of  youth  use  their  influence  to  increase  its  circulation, 
and  let  them  continue  the  work  until  the  Catholic  Youth’s  Magazine  is  found  in 
every  Catholic  home  and  in  the  hands  of  every  Catholic  child  in  the  country. 

Catholics  owe  this  to  themselves,  they  owe  it  to  their  children,  they  owe  it  to  the 
enterprising  publishers  who  have  placed  within  their  reach  a work  in  every  fespect 
so  worthy  of  their  patronage. 
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2.  Ethel's  Book;  or,  Tales  op  the  Angels.  By  Frederick  William  Faber.  Balti- 
more: John  Murphy  & Co. 

There  are  some  men  on  whom  Providence  has  bestowed  the  happy  faculty  of  im- 
parting a charm  and  even  perfection  to  every  subject  to  which  they  direct  their  mind; 
who  can  discourse  with  the  learned  on  the  sublimest  of  theories,  and  at  the  same 
time  converse  with  the  young  in  the  simple  language  of  their  age.  Such  a man  is 
the  illustrious  author  of  the  little  work  before  us. 

The  sublime  works  of  Father  Faber  are  everywhere  known;  and  become  house- 
hold monitors  in  almost  every  Catholic  family.  But  heretofore  his  labors  have 
been  directed  chiefly  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  adult  members  of  our  holy 
Church;  and  having  by  the  grandeur  of  the  thought  and  the  magic  sweetness  of 
his  style,  carried  their  souls  to  the  very  throne  of  the  Deity,  he  leaves  them ; re- 
turns of  a sudden,  and  taking  their  children  by  the  hand,  and  addressing  them  in 
-the  innocent  accents  of  childhood,  leads  them' towards  heaven,  making  the  angtls 
the  happy  and  familiar  companions  of  their  journey.  Beautiful  conception ! thus 
happily  blending  the  purity  of  the  angelic  spirits  with  the.innocence  of  childhood. 
Father  Faber  would  not  suffer  that  these  little  ones,  for  whom  our  Divine  Lord  ex- 
pressed so  much  solicitude,  should  receive  the  first  lessons  of  virtue  through  the 
profane  channel  of  “ghosts"  and  “ fairies,"  but  would  have  them  taught  by  the 
lips  of  angels;  would  have  them  made  familiar  with  those  guardian  spirits  which 
hover  around  and  protect  them  in  their  journey  through  life* 

It  is  impossible  to  express  our  admiration  of  these  beautiful  tales,  or  describe  their 
touching  sweetness.  They  possess  a charm  that  we  have  never  met  in  similar  tales 
— SO  exquisitely  simple,  so  childlike,  but  with  all  so  beautiful;  awakening  in*  the  in- 
nocent heart  a love  of  virtue,  and  raising  it  from  earth  to  heaven.  No  child  should 
be  without  them. 

The  handsome  style  in  which  the  book  is  presented  to  the  public  is  highly  credit- 
able to  the  publishers.  The  large  and  beautiful  type  in  which  it  is  printed  adapts  it 
in  a special  manner  to  the  use  of  the  young.  < 

3. ’  Indian  Good  Book.  Made  by  Eugene  Vetromile , S,  J.,  Indian  Patriarch,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Penobscot,  Passamaquoddy,  St.  John’s,  Micmac  and  other  tribes  of 
the  Abnaki  Indians.  New  York:  Edward  Dunigan  & Brother. 

, This  ip  the  t^ird  edition  of  this  Prayer  Book,  printed  in  the  Indian  language  for 
the  use  of  the  “ red  men  " who  inhabit  the  eastern  section  of  our  country  and  the 
Canadas.  The  labor  of  preparing  such  a work  reflect^  much  credit  on  the  zeal  pf 
the  Fathers  engaged  in  that  mission,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the 
.public- is _ equally  Creditable  to  the  publishers. 

‘ 4.  The  New  American  Cyclopedia:  a Popular  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge. 

* Edited  by  George  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana.  Volume  III.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton & Co. . " 

We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  third  yolurrie:  Of  this  valuable 
publication.  We  would  be  happy  to  review  the  work  in  a manner  commensurate 
With  its  importance,  if  the  publishers  would  send  us  the  first  volume,  which  by  sortie 
mistake  never  reached  us.  . 

5.  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity:  a Tale  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  London:  C.  Dol- 
man. Baltimore:.  John  Murphy  & Co. 

71us  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  book*  replete  with  many  thrilling  incidents  of 
that  most  eventful  period  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race,  the  French  Revolution. 
Though  a work  pf  fiction,  it  portrays  in  such  a manner  the  character  of  Robes- 
pierre. and  the  other  prominent  actors  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  that  one  might 
almost  fancy  he  was  reading  a veritable  history.  The  characters  in  it  are  happily 
chosen  and  well  sustained — a deep  interest  being  kept  up,  even  to  the  closing  chapter. 
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6.  Christian  Considerations,  or  Devout  Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 

By  Father  Crasset,  S.  J.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Dorsey, 

with  an  Introduction  by  the  R$v.  C.  Walworth.  New  York;  P.  O’Shea.  Balti- 
more: John  Murphy  &. 

We  are  glad  to  see  these  excellent  meditations  of  the  learned  and  pious  Father 
Crasset,  translated  into  our  language,  and  thus  rendered  accessible  to  the  English- 
speaking  Catholics  of  our  country.  Apart  from  the  salutary  truths  and  sublime  les- 
sons which  it  each  day  presents  for  our. contemplation,  the  work  possesses  one  very 
excellent  quality-^-the  chapters  are  short.  This  very  great  desideratum  in  a work  of 
this  kind,  renders  it  in  a peculiar  manner  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Catholic  house- 
hold. We  heartily  wish  that  a copy  of  it  could  be  found  in  every.  Catholic  family 
in  the  country.  . 

0 

Literary  Intelligence. 

Foreign. — In  England  some  iriinor  works  have  appeared,  the  most  interesting  of 
which,  Dr.  Faber’s  beautiful  story-book  for  the  young,  has  been  diready  published 
in  this  country,  and  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  all.  A Life  of  St.  Bernard , for 
children,  is  the  first  of  a series  which  promises  to  do  good. 

Of  the  many  brochures  that  appeared  in  France  on  the  death  of  Father  de  ftavig- 
nan,  one  has  appeared  in  an  English  dress,  entitled  Some  account  qf  the  Sickness  and 
Death  of  Rev.  Father  de  Ravignan  of  the  Company  (sic)  of  Jesus. 

A work  issued  by  govertorient  and  edited  by  J.  8.  Brewer,  gives  some  matter  for 
church  history  in  England,  as  it  contains  1st.  Thomas  de  Eccleston  on  the  coming 
of  the  Friars  Minor  into  England ; 2d.  Epistles  of  Ada  de  Marisco;  3d.  Register  of 
the  Friars  Minor  or  Grey  Friars  of  London. 

A Life  of  the  Yen.  Mr.  Olier  is  also  announced,  and  will  doubtless  be  republished 
here,  where  the  congregation  which  he  founded  is  So  well  known. 

In  France,  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  Montezon  and  Est&ve,  have  published  a.  work  oil 
the  missions  in  Cochin  China  and  Tonquin,  and  Eugene  Veuillot  has  in  preparation 
a complete  history  of  all  the  Annamite  missions. 

In  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history  we  note  also  a translation  of  the  Armenian 
Chronicles  of  Mathew  of  Edessa  and  of  the  continuation  by  Gregory. 

Polemic  and  ascetical  theology  shows  a more  extended  list,  and  we  can  merely 
enumerate;  Moist  ou  les  lots  fondamentalis  des  Societh , Vhistoire , Its  sciences  et  la  phil- 
osophy d'  aprbs  le  Pentateuque , par  C.  Tripard;  Nouveau  cours  de  meditations  sacerdo - 
tales  ou  le  pritre  sanctific  pair  la  pratique  de  Voraison , par  le  Rev.  P.  Chaignon,  S.’Jf. 
Le  chretien  sandijie  par  Voraison  Dominicale , par  le  P.  Grou  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus. 
This  work,  long  and  well  known  to  English-speaking  Catholics  as  “ Grou  on  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,”  now  first  appears  in  its  original  language,  French.  The  cause  of 
this  is  that  P.  Grou  was  one  of  the  clergy  driven  from  France  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  died  in  England.  His  manuscripts  remained  there,  and  this  one  was 
translated  and  published  in  that  country;  after  which  the  original  manuscript  lay  un- 
noticed, till  Father  Cadres  recently  obtained  it  for  publication. 

Le  Guide  de  Vamc  dans  les  voies  de  Voraison  ou  Methods  expliquee  de  Voraison  mentals 
par  une  religieuse  de  la  Societe  de  Marie ; Le  Precurseur,  Histoire  raisonnee  de  la  vie,  de 
la  mission , et  de  la  predication  de  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  by  the  Abbe  Barret,  the  translator 
of  the  opuscules  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  A Dictionary  of  popular  objections  against 
the  dogma,  morality,  discipline  and  history  of  the  Catholic  Church , by  the  Abb4  Pinard; 
a French  version  of  Cardinal  Baluffi’s  work,  The  divinity  of  the  Church  manifested  by 
its  Charity;  a work;  by  Nourisson  on  the  Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church,  their  life,  times, 
works,  8fc.;  a translation  of  Cantu’s  History  of  the  Italians’,  Huguet's  Devotion  d 
Marie  en  examples ; Les  Saintes  Femmes,  by  Darboy;  Migne’s  Dictionaryof  Apocryphal 
Works — form  a list  of  the  most  important  new  works. 
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American. — Archbishop  Kcnrick's  Dogmatic  Theology. — The  third  revised  and  en- 
larged edition  of  this  important  work,  as  already  announced,  is  now  being  published 
by  the  famous  house  of  Hanicq  (now  Mr.  Dessain)  at  Malines,  Belgium,  in  con- 
junction with  Messrs.  Murphy  & Co.  The  whole  work,  formerly  consisting  of  four 
volumes , is  now  reduced  to  three , although  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to 
it;  including  an  Elaborate  Defence  of  the  Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception , and  a 
('atalogue  of  the  Fathers;  and  Ecclesiastical  Writers , with  an  accurate  discrimination  of 
their  genuine  works , from  others  that  have  passed  under  their  names.  The  work  ap- 
pears under  the  especial  sanction  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Malines,  who 
has  been  pleased  to  signify  a very  high  estimate  of  its  merits. 

The  first  volume  of  this  edition  was  issued  some  months  ago;  the  second  volume 
is  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  the  third  volume  is  passing  rapidly  through  the  press. 
The  first  volume  contains  the  sources  of  theology:  so  that  theology,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  embraced  in  the  second  volume,  which  comprises  all  that  regards  God,  His 
perfections  and  works,  the  Incarnation,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  Redemption;  also,  the  mystery  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  the  divine  worship,  with 
the  veneration  of  the  Saints,  especially  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  doctrine  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments.  This  volume  also  contains  the  defence  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  as  a defined  doctrine,  being,  we  believe,  the  first  which  has  appeared  as 
a theological  thesis  since  the  definition.  The  third  volume  will  treat  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. 

The  Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac. — In  our  last  we  alluded  to  this  work,  and  are 
now  happy  to  learn  that  the  circulars  issued  by  Messrs.  Murphy  & Co.,  soliciting 
the  necessary  information,  have  been  most  cordially  responded  to.  Already  a large 
amount  of  the  necessary  data  has  been  received.  This  promptness  manifests  the 
deep  interest  felt  in  the  work,  and  if  followed  up  on  the  part  of  nil,  will  enable  the 
publishers  to  issue  it  promptly  at  the  appointed  time. 

Mr.  O’Shea  has  issued  in  a neat  volume,  Crasset’s  Meditations , translated  by  Mrs. 
Anna  H.  Dorsey. 

Dunigan  & Brother  announce  a new  volume  by  Father  De  Smet,  Fifty  new  Letters, 
or  Sketches  of  the  Indians  of  the  West  and  the  Missionaries. 

D.  & J.  Sadlier  have  in  press  an  Arithmetic , written  expressly  for  the  schools  of 
the  Christian  Brothers. 

J.  G.  Shea,  The  Life  of  Father  Peter  Mary  Joseph  Chaumonot , an  early  missionary 
in  Canada  and  New  York,  and  A Life  of  Madame  de  la  Peltne,  foundress  of  theUrsu- 
line  Convent,  Quebec.  The  same  gentleman  has  also  nearly  completed,  Alzcg’s  His- 
tory of  the  Church , which  will  appear  early  in  the  fall.  The  translation  is  made  from 
the  last  German  edition. 
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Record  of  Events, 

From  July  20 th,  to  August  20 th,  1858 


Foreign  Intelligence. 

Rome.— The  government  means  to  increase  its  navy.  It  is  said  to  consist  at  pre- 
sent of  two  corvettes,  and  His  Holiness  intends  increasing  the  number  to  ten.  A 
letter  of  the  11th  June  says  that  the  prison  of  Paliano,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
Eternal  City,  has  again  been  made  the  scene  of  a conflict  between  the  prisoners,  in 
a desperate  attempt  to  force  their  way  out,  and  the  guard  who,  on  a similar  occasion 
twelve  months  ago,  fired  upon  them  and  killed  seven  or  eight  of  them.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  no  lives  were  lost,  and  a number  of  the  prisoners,  estimated  by  some 
accounts  at  not  less  than  sixty,  actually  succeeded  in  getting  away.  Half  of  them, 
however,  have  been  recaptured,  and  the  two  chief  instigators  of  the  revolt  have  been 
brought  to  Rome  for  examination. 

The  anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  the  Holy  Father  was  celebrated  on  the  21st 
of  June.  On  the  same  day  the  Rev.  Jesuit  Fathers  celebrated,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Ignatius,  amid  an  immense  concourse,  the  Feast  of  St.  Aloysius  of  Gon^aga.  Nine 
Cardinals  offered  up  the  holy  sacrifice  on  the  altar  which  covers  the  precious  body  of 
the  patron  of  youth.  Bishops,  prelates  and  priests  from  all  parts  flocked  to  satisfy 
their  piety,  and  though  the  church  contains  so  many  chapels,  some  had  to  wait  three 
hours  before  they  could  say  Mass.  From  dawn  till  noon  there  was  no  cessation  to 
the  zeal  of  the  faithful  crowding  to  receive  the  Bread  of  Life.  Cardinal  Ferretti, 
after  his  Mass,  delivered  to  the  General,  the  Assistant  Fathers,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  in  one  of  the  convent  saloons,  a gift  from  the  Holy  Father  as  a proof 
of  his  paternal  good  will.  It  was  a magnificent  portfolio,  containing  a manuscript 
of  St.  Aloysius.  This  precious  souvenir  is  a treatise  de  Sacramento  Paenitentiae,  in 
about  300  pages,  written  in  the  saint’s  own  hand,  to  the  dictation  of  F.  Vasquez. 
The  margin  is  wide  and  has  many  notes  of  St.  Aloysius,  written  in  a fine,  pure, 
legible,  regular,  and  rather  close  hand,  without  erasure.  It  was  the  habit  of  the 
saint  to  put  the  sign  of  redemption  over  everything  he  wrote;  and  at  the  head  of 
each  page  is  a little  cross.  Some  of  them  have  been  removed,  and  on  the  binding  we 
read,  “ Ubi  desunt  cruces,  manu  divi  Aloysii  script*  in  fronte  paginarum,  ablatae 
sunt  debita  convenientia  tanquam  ejusdem  reliquia.” 

The  Reorganization  qf  the  Military  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. — The  following 
letter  from  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  relating  to  this  ancient  order,  will  be  read 
with  pleasure:  ^ 

Vatican,  ft  July,  1858. 

The  Sacred  Military  and  Religious  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem , commonly  known 
as  the  Order  of  Malta. — The  undersigned,  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  has  duly  re- 
ported to  the  Holy  Father  all  the  proceedings  in  the  special  Congregation  of  the  2d 
of  June  last,  touching  the  re-establishment  in  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Sacred  Military 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  communication  made  by  your  Excellency 
on  the  11th  of  January,  and  the  report  annexed  to  it  of  the  Baron  de  Schroeter,  to 
whom  had  been  confided  the  mission  of  examining  the  circumstances  of  the  place 
where  the  proposed  institution  is  to  be  erected.  The  august  Pontiff  having  been 
graciously  pleased  to  approve  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Congregation  of  which 
your  Excellency  was  a member,  the  undersigned  hastens  to  communicate  to  you  that 
which  has  been  decided  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned. 
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1st.  The  new  establishment  of  the  Jerusolunitam  Order  in  the  Holy  Land  ought 
to  be  conducted  and  regulated  in  thp  roost  simple  manner  possible.  Hence  it  must 
for  the  present  be  limited  to  the  object  of  hospitality,  being  content  to  revive,  where 
it  bad  its  birth,  in  a form  in  accordance  with  its  original  institution,  and  await  the 
time  when  it  will  be  enabled  to  proceed  further  in  proportion  to  the  means  which 
may  be  furnished  through  sympathy  with  its  exercise  of  charity  and  the  industrious 
practice  of  colonization. 

. 2d.  The  mode  of  carrying  into  effect  the  new  establishment  of  the  illustrious  Or- 
der in  the  Holy  Land  must  consist  in  the  purchase  at,  or  near,  Jerusalem  of  land 
proper  for  the  erection  of  a house  for  the  novices  of  the  Order,  that  they  may  qualify 
themselves  by  receiving  pilgrims,  and  practising  towards  them  hospitable  service  in 
the  fullest  manner  required  by  the  rule  of  the  Order  on  . that  subject.  And  the  Lieu- 
tenancy of  the  Grand  Mastership  of  the  Order  has  declared  that  the  Order  has  suffi- 
cient means  for  that  purpose. 

3d.  The  new  hospital  in  the  Holy  Land  will  be  raised  under  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  See,  because  that  protection  is  the  most  fitting  for  the  Order,  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  its  principal  character  is  religious,  and  also  on  account  of  that  inde- 
pendence which  it  has  observed  from  its  very  creation,  and  which  it  intends  to  main- 
tain. Therefore  the  Holy  See  will  take  such  measures  that  the  Sacred  Military 
Order  may  be  lawfully  established  in  Palestine  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
that  country. 

4th.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  more  effectually  the  exemplary  life  of  the 
members  of  the  Order,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Order  to  be  re-established  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  Lieutenancy  of.  the  Grand  Master- 
ship will  prepare,  with  the  full  council,  and  then  submit  to  the  Holy  See,  a body  of 
regulations  for  discipline,  based  on  the  constitutions  of  the  Order j and  adapted,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  nature  of  an  order  of  chivalry,  which  combines  with  its  reli- 
gious character  the  necessity  of  daily  social  relations,  &c.,  &c. 

(Signed)  G.  C.  Antonelli. 

The  Marquis  Campana  was  lately  sentenced  by  the  Criminal  Coprt  to  the 
galleys  for  twenty  years,  and  the  costs  of  the  prosecution,  for  peculation  of  the 
funds  of  the  Mont  de  Piete,  to  the  extent  of  900,000  crowns. 

On  July  4th,  Mgr.  Ferlisi,  Canon  of  St.  Peter’s,  who  was  elected  Patriarch  of 
Antioch  in  the  Consistory  of  the  25th  June,  was  solemnly  consecrated  in  the  Choir 
Chapel  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Mattei,  Archpriest 
of  the  Basilica,  assisted  by  Mgr.  Vitelleschi,  Archbishop  of  Seleucia,  and  Mgr. 
Hohenlohe,  Archbishop  of  Edessa,  both  Canons  of  the  Sacred  Basilica.  There 
were  present  at.  the  ceremony,  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Marini,  all  the  members  of 
the  chapter  of  the  Vatican,  Mgr.  Mateucci  (Governor  of  Rome,)  the  Ambassador  of 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction,,  who,  after  the 
consecration,  were  invited  to  the  collation,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Sacristy,  which  is 
usually  given  bu  the  newly  consecrated  Bishop.  On  the  same  day,  in  the  Church  of 
the  Greeks,  H*  Eminence  Cardinal  d ’Andrea  consecrated  Mgr.  L.  Ideo,  elected 
Bishop  of  Lipari,  in  Sicily,  as  also  another  Prelate  of  the  Greek  Rite,  who,  by  a 
particular  dispensation,  Was  permitted  to  be  consecrated  according  to  the  Latin  Rite. 

His  Holiness  has  been  pleased  to  name  as  Titular  Pfothontotary  Apostolic,  the 
Rev.  Carlo  Philipponi,  Curate  of  the  town  of  Udino  in  Lombardy. 

The  GiorHale  di  Rqma  gives  some  details  of  the.  state  of  the  Roman  saving  banks, 
from  which  it  would  appear,  from  the  number  of  the  depositors  in  the  year  1854, 
1855,  1856,  and  1857,  as  also  the  first  six  months  of  1858,  that  the  institution  is  in 
a state  of  growing  prosperity.  Indeed,  during  the  above  period,  the  deposits  have 
amounted  to  nearly  10,000,000  of  francs,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  withdrawals 
do  not  amount  to  8,500,000  francs. 

If  the  Church  has  cause  for  affiictioh  at  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  Piedmont, 
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and  the  evil  tendencies  of  its  Government,  she  receives,  on  the  other  hand,  a conso- 
lation in  the  ardent  testimonies  of,  and  love  and  fidelity  from,  the  true  Catholics  of 
that  country.  Many  Piedmontese  priests  have  come  to  Rome  this  year,  and  been 
received  by  the  Holy  Father  with  the  greatest  kindness,  in  order,  as  it  were  to  solace 
them  for  the  sufferings  they  have  undergone,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  persecutions 
which  threaten  them. 

On  the  Vigil  of  the  Festival  of  St.  Peter,  a venerable  Canon  of  the  town  of  Casal 
had  an  audience  of  His  Holiness  ^the  Pope,  craving  his  benediction  for  the  plan  of 
restoration  of  a church  now  in  ruins.  His  Holiness  Pius  IX,  after  examining  the 
the  plans,  replied  that  he  would  not  only  give  his  blessing  to  the  good  work,  but  that 
he  would  also  subscribe  thereto.  Thus  the  good  priest  came  away  with  a rtew  proof 
of  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the  Holy  Pontiff. 

Spain. — At  the  last  Council  of  Ministers,  over  which  the  Queen  presided,  M.  Is- 
turitz  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  Spain 
to  London ; M.  Mon,  Ambassador  at  Paris : Rios-Rosas  is  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  and. 
Osuna  to  St.  Petersburg.  The;  Progressists  are  preparing  with  excitement  for  the 
coming  elections.  Much  business  is  going  ph  under  O’Donnell's  direction.  A royal 
decree  has  sanctioned  a new  institution,  that  of  a Consultative  Junta  of  War,  which 
is  to  manage  the  afihirs  relative  to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  the  organisation  of 
the  army , and  all  the  military  branches  in  the  service  of  the  state.  The  decree  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes  is  to  be  published  on  the  19th  of  August.  The  elections 
are  to  take  place  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  the  Parliament  to  assemble,  on  the 
19th.  The  ratification  of  the  electoral  lists  continues  to  occupy  much  attention. 
Plans  for  a railroad  from  Madrid  to  the  frontier  of  France  are  about  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  ramparts  of  Alicant  are  to  be  demolished.  The 
towri  will  then  take  the  proportions  necessary  to  the  wants  of  its  populating 
increasing  under  the  auspicious  events  a railroad  which  unites  it  with  Madrid,  and  a 
line  of  steam  which  unites  it  with  Marseilles,  giving  it  the  utmost  importance.  These, 
are  some  of  the  great  works  with  which  tO ’Donnell  has  begun  his  Administration. 
The  Spanish  Government  has  addressed  an  energetic  note  to  the  English  Ministry, 
seeking  redress  in  the  matter  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  late  speech. 

France. — The  completion  and  dedication  of  the  great  fortification  at  Cherbourg, 
was  the  only  event  of  great  political  importance  during  the  last  month.  The  occa- 
sion gave  rise  -to  another  meeting  of  the  imperial  rulers  of  France  and  England. 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  arrived  at  Cherbourg  on  the  4th  of  August,  and 
remained  until  the  7th.  The  ceremonies  on  the  occasion  are  described  as  exceedingly 
grand  and  magnificent;  and  the  friendly  speeches  made  at  the  great  banquet  would 
seem  to  indicate  a continuance  of  the  alliance  between  England  and  France. 

England. — Catholic  Chaplains  to  the  It  is  a source  of  much  gratification  to 

see  that  the  British  government  is  coming  to  a sense  of  justice  towards  her  Catholic 
soldiers  in  providing  for  them  greater  facilities  to  attend  to  their  rett&ious  duties,  and 
in  providing  also  for  the  support,  at.  least  to  a limited  extent,  of  the  worthy  clergy- 
men who  discharge  the  functions  of  chaplain.  The  following  circular,  promulgated 
by  his  royal  highness  the  commander-in-chief,  notifies  the  arrangement  respecting 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  chaplains  .to  the  forces,  and  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment: 

“Chaplain's  Staff  Horse  Guards , June  24M,  1858,  Sir — I have  the  honor,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  General  Commander-in-Chief,  to  intimate  to  you  that  from  the  1st  July 
next  the  allowance  to  clergymen  officiating  to  the  troops,  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Roman  Catholic  religious  denominations  will  be  the  same  as  those  now  granted  to 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 

“ From  2&to  100  men,  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  annum  for  each  man. 
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44  From  101  to  301  men,  at  the  rate  of  3s.  per  annum  for  each  man. 

44  From  301  men  upwards,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  per  annum  for  each  man. 

“ And  10s.  for  each  separate  service. 

44  I am  to  add  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  appoint 
five  Presbyterian  and  nineteen  Roman  Catholic  assistant-chaplains  to  the  forces,  who 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  regards  pay  and  allowances  as  the  assistant- 
chaplains  of  the  Church  of  England. 

44  The  numerous  newly-appointed  assistant-chaplains  and  the  stations  to  which 
they  are  to  be  posted  will  be  notified.  1 have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedi- 
ent, humble  servant,  W.  F.  Foster,  D.  A.G.” 

This  is  a substantial  concession,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a most  gratifying  indica- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  the  present  government  to  remedy  evils  affecting  Catholic 
soldiers.  Heretofore  there  was  no  Catholic  or  Presbyterian  chaplain.  An  hospital 
chaplain  was  appointed  in  Dublin,  at  a small  salary,  without  real  rank  or  recognition. 
But  hereafter  Catholic  chaplains  will  rank  with  officers  of  the  same  class  belonging 
to  the  Established  Church,  and  there  will,  we  are  confident,  be  an  end  of  many 
causes  of  vexation  and  injury,  affecting  our  brave  soldiers. 

We  have  learned  that  two  Catholic  assistant-chaplains  will  be  appointed  to  the  gar- 
rison of  Dublin.  They  will,  we  believe,  hold  a rank  corresponding  with  that  of  cap- 
tain. We  have  heard  of  other  arrangements,  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  sources  of 
complaint  and  serious  annoyance,  affecting  the  children  of  Catholic  soldiers  in  regi- 
mental schools. 

The  bill  admitting  the  Jews  into  parliament  having  passed,  Baron  Rothschild  im- 
mediately presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  House  to  be  sworn  in  as  a member. 
The  new  oath  was  presented  to  him,  which  he  took,  omitting  the  words,  44  and  I 
make  this  declaration  on  the  true  faith  of  a Christian. ” The  honorable  gentleman 
then  took  his  seat  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  his  friends. 

St.  Cuthbert's  College , Ushard. — The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  venerable  institu- 
tion was  celebrated  with  becoming  ceremonies  on  the  19th  of  July.  The  occasion 
drew  together  a large  number  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  The  illustrious  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster  presided  on  the  occasion.  To  him  the  celebration  possessed 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  Fifty  years  ago  he  entered  that  institution,  at  a time 
when  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lingard  taught  within  its  walls,  and  is  now  one  of  its  oldest 
alumni.  He  delivered  an  eloquent  discourse  on  the  occasion,  and  contributed  in  every 
way  to  its  joyful  and  appropriate  celebration.  44  After  the  High  Mass,”  writes  the 
correspondent  of  the  Pi/of.  44  the  solemn  recognition,  authentication,  and  veneration 
of  St.  Cuthbert’s  ring  (the  patron  of  the  college)  took  place  in  the  chapel.  At  the 
exhumation  of  the  body  of  our  great  northern  saint,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  XIII,  his 
ring  was  taken  from  his  finger  by  an  ecclesiastic,  and  carried  to  Rome,  where  it  has 
been  religiously  preserved;  and  having  now  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Cardi- 
nal Archbishop,  he  took  this  occasion  of  presenting  it  to  his  Alma Mater.  An  illu- 
minated Latin  document  was  signed  by  the  Cardinal  and  the  bishops  present,  testify- 
ing to  their  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  ring.  An  ode,  written  and  dedicated  to 
the  students  of  Cuthbert  by  the  Cardinal,  was  sung,  and  a play  performed  which  is 
attributed  to  the  same  talented  pen.  The  celebration  concluded  by  the  distribution 
of  the  prizes  and  medals  by  the  Cardinal  to  those  students  who  had  merited  a reward 
for  their  proficiency.” 

E.  W.  Pugin,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  architect  of  England,  received  a Brief  ApoetoUc 
from  His  Holiness,  Pius  IX,  constituting  him  a Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Silvester, 
on  account  of  his  distinguished  talents  and  services  to  religion  in  his  architectural 
skill.  The  honor  was  conferred  on  him  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Jubilee  at  Ushard  College. 

A New  Catholic  Cemetery. — Thirty  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Secular  Clergy  Common  Fund,  a portion  of  which  is  now  en- 
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closed,  and  being  drained  and  laid  out  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  secretary  of  state,  to  form  a Catholic  cemetery  at  the  west  end  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  a temporary  chapel  has  already  been  placed  upon  the  ground.  The 
former  Catholic  cemetery  in  Cadogan-terrace,  Chelsea,  having  been  closed  since  the 
beginning  of  May,  this  is  at  present  the  only  burial-ground  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London  dedicated  exclusively  to  Catholic  interments,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Thomas,  Fulham. 

Ireland. — A remarkable  act  of  justice  has  been  dealt  out  upon  a party  of  thirty 
Orangemen,  who  committed  the  most  flagrant  outrages  during  the  “ Orange  proces- 
sion ” at  Ballyneal.  His  lordship,  Justice  Christian,  after  administering  to  them  a 
severe  lecture,  sentenced  the  whole  party  to  a lengthy  imprisonment  in  the  common 
jail,  and  not  to  be  liberated,  even  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  unless  they  give  se- 
curity for  their  future  good  conduct.  The  establishment  of  the  Galway  line  of  packets 
between  Ireland  and  America,  was  celebrated  by  a grand  banquet  at  Galway,  at  which 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  presided  and  made  a long  speech. 

Death  of  Religious. — Mother  Mary  Augustine  Aikenhead,  foundress  of  the  Order 
of  the  Religious  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Ireland,  died  a few  days  since  at  the  Convent 
of  Our  Lady,  Mount  Harold’s  Cross.  The  deceased,  who  had  attained  the  fine  old 
age  of  70  years,  had  been  suffering  a painful  illness  for  many  years  before  her  death. 

British  America. — Death  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Walsh. — It  is  with  the  most 
profound  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia.  The  venerable  and  lamented  prelate  breathed  his  last  on  the  10th  of 
August,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  borne  to  their  final 
resting  place  on  the  following  Saturday,  attended  by  a large  concourse  of  the  citizens 
of  Halifax.  We  hope  to  be  able  on  some  future  occasion  to  give  a detailed  account 
of  the  life  and  eminent  services  of  the  lamented  deceased.  May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 

Domestic  Intelligence. — Affairs  of  the  Church. 

1.  Diocese  of  New  York. — Laying  the  Corner-Stone  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral. — ■ 
We  are  indebted  to  an  early  copy  of  the  Truth  Teller  for  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  grand  and  imposing  edifice  about  to  be 
erected  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  honor  of  God,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
great  apostle  of  Ireland,  St.  Patrick: 

On  Sunday,  August  15th  (the  festival  of  the  Assumption),  in  accordance  with 
the  announcement  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  in  the  circular  addressed  by  him  to  cer- 
tain members  of  the  community,  the  corner-stone  of  the  projected  new  Cathedral  of 
St.  Patrick,  on  Fifth  avenue,  corner  of  50th  street,  was  laid  with  all  the  solemnity 
of  the  Catholic  ritual,  in  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  the  clergy  and  laity. 
The  number  of  those  who  attended  on  the  occasion  is  variously  estimated;  there  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  less  than  80,000  men,  women  and  children  on  the  ground 
during  the  proceedings,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  even  this  figure  is  some- 
what low.  Some  of  the  officers  present  remarked  to  us  that  it  was  the  largest  as- 
semblage they  had  ever  seen  in  New  York,  and  one  of  the  most  orderly  and  well 
conducted.  We  noticed  Superintendent  Tallmage  on  the  ground  during  the  after- 
noon; probably  he  has  now  learned  whether  a large  body  of  Irish  people  (for  the 
majority  of  the  congregation  in  this  instance  belonged  to  that  nationality)  can  be  as- 
sembled in  any  one  place  without  requiring  the  whole  of  the  police  force  to  keep 
them  in  order. 

In  front  of  the  rectory  attached  to  the  little  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and- 
marking  the  spot  where  the  high  altar  of  the  new  Cathedral  is  to  stand,  a large  white 
cross  was  planted,  the  place  being  decorated  with  geraniums  and  flowering  shrubs. 
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Close  to  this  was  the  platform  from  whence  the  Archbishop  was  to  address  the  mul- 
titude, a substantial  two-story  edifice,  the  lower  portion  being  occupied  by  a fine 
band,  which  discoursed  Some  excellent  music  in  the  interval  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings.  The  platform  was  handsomely  draped  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes;  while  from  various  poles  around  floated  the  flags  of  America,  Ireland, 
France,  Austria,  and  others  which  we  did  not  recognize.  The  “Green  Banner,” 
which  was  a very  handsome  affair,  appeared  to  be  an  object  of  special  attraction  to 
the  multitude,  who  could  not  forbear  seizing  it  whenever  the  slackening  of  the  breeze 
allowed  it  to  float  within  reach  of  their  eager  hands.  As  their  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
however,  was  likely  to  prove  damaging  to  the  admired  bunting,  Mr.  M.  J.  O’Don- 
nell requested  one  of  the  policemen  to  prevent  them  from  catching  the  flag,  as  it 
would  be  torn.  The  answer  of  the  officer,  as  he  rushed  off  to  the  rescue,  gave 
strong  proof  of  his  Milesian  extraction:  “ I should  like  to  see  any  one  tqar  that. flag 
while  I’m  around.” 

. At  4 o’clock,  P.  M,,  the  procession  issued  from  the  rectory  in  the  following  order: 

Fifty  members  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  five  abreast;  Acolyte  with 
holy  water  vase;  Processional  cross  borne  by  a subdeacon  in  dalmatic,  attended  by 
two  acolytes  with  lighted  tapers;  the  Choir  (consisting  of  100  boys  from  the  Chris* 
tian  Brothers*  Schools)  in  red  cassocks  and  surplices.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishops,  each 
attended  by  his  chaplain,  viz:  Right  Rev.  Dr.  McCloskey,  Albany;  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Loughlin,  Brooklyn;  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Bayley,  Newark;  Right  Rev.  Dr.  De  Goes- 
briand,  Burlington.;  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  Portland;  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M’Farland, 
Hartford.  Archiepiscopal  Cross,  borne  by  a subdeacon  in  dalmatic;  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  Hughes,  with  assistant  clergymen;  Archiepiscopal  insignia  bearers;  the 
Rev.  clergy,  two  and  two,  in.  cassock,  cap  and  surplice;  fifty  members  of  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  five  abreast. 

In  this  order  the  procession  moved  down  50th  street,  to  where  was  erected  the 
platform,  which  the  Prelates  and  attendant  clergy  ascended.  The  Archbishop  then 
advanced  to  the  side  facing  Fifth  avenue,  and  delivered  an  eloquent  discourse,  taking 
for  his  text  the  l26th  Psalm,  1st  and  2d  verses: 

Nisi  Dominus  adijicavtrit  domum , in  vanum  laboraverunt  cui  mdificant  tarn . 

Nisi  Dominus  custodierit  civitatem,  frustra  vigilcU  qui  eustodit  earn. 

Unless  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it. 

Unless  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  he  watcheth  in  vain  that  keepeth  it. 

We  would  gladly  insert  the  truly  eloquent  discourse  of  the  illustrious  Prelate,  if 
our  limits  would  permit,  but  we  have  only  room  for  the  following  concluding  re- 
marks: 

When  they  tell  you  this;  do  not  forget  the  charity  that  is  due  to  persons;  but,  as 
for  the  argument  itself,  laugh  it  to  scorn,  and  say  that  the  building  of  cathedrals  and  - 
churches  was  in  all  ages  intimately  connected  With  and  conducive  to  the  support  of 
the  poor,  until  the  period  when  the  first  predecessors  of  those  who  accuse  you 
. actually  spoiled  and  ruined,  so  far  as  human  agency  could  accomplish  it,  the  plan  of 
Christ  for  the  protection  of  the  poor.  Say  to  them  that  the  first  lady  in  Christendom 
that  ever  witnessed  what  we  now  call  pauperism  was  Queen  Elizabeth — that  her 
father  was  the  robber  of  the  poor  in  surpassing  churches,  monasteries,  and  cathe- 
drals in  Catholic  England.  That  except  as  used  in  the  gospel-^'*  becUi  pmperes ” — the 
word  pauper  was  unknown  in  the  modern  languages  of  Christendom  until  the  period 
just  referred  to ; that  it  is  creditable  to  her  woman’s  nature  that  Elizabeth  sympa- 
thized with  the  poor,  and  that,  after  one  or  two  homilies  addressed  to  her  iron-hearted 
Parliament  on  this  subject,  she  was,  in  very  desperation;  compelled  to  introduce,' 
almost  to  the  shame  of  Christianity,  human  laws  forcing  men  to  support  their  own 
destitute  brethren.  Compulsion  was  necessary;  the  law  of  charity  in  the  Gospel, 
as  prescribed  by  our  Lord,  had  become  inefficieqt,  and  apparently  obsolete ; and  it 
was  requisite  to  invoke  the  same  human  legislative  authority,  which  is  divinely, 
instituted  for  the  punishment  of  crime  xand  the  protection  of  society,  in  order  by 
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Act  of  Parliament,  to  make  Christians  (Oh,  what  a phrase!)  love  each  other,  or  at 
least  to  pay  something  into  the  public  treasury  to  prevent  men  from  dying  of  star- 
vation. 

Has  all  this  resulted  in  benefit  to  the  poor?  I cannot  answer  the  question.  I can 
only  express  my  own  regret  that  it  has  imposed  a triple  expenditure  upon  the  rich, 
from  one-third  of  which  the  poor,  according  to  the  old  Catholic  system,  would  have 
been  well  provided  for,  without  the  necessity  of  inflicting  upon  them  the  stigma  of 
social  degradation.  Say  to  them,  finally,  that  if  they  were  guided  by  the  large,  and 
may  I not  call  it  divine  intinct,  of  the  Catholic  religion,  they  would  consider  the 
poor  of  future  generations  as  well  as  of  the  present.  And  in  that  view  they  would 
regard  with  certainty  the  erection  of  this  Cathedral  as  a primary  fountain  which 
will  send  out  its  living  waters  of  faith  and  charity  on  all  sides,  and  as  a great  nursery 
for  cultivating  the  principle  of  charity  among  the  generations  that  are  to  succeed  us. 

This  is  enough  on  that  subject,  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  request  that  ybu  all 
unite  in  deep  adoration  of  God  in  the  spirit  of  the  psalms  and  prayers  that  are 
about  to  be  offered  in  laying  the  corner-stone,  and  in  consecrating  even  the  founda- 
tions of  this  Cathedral,  bearing  in  mind  the  sentiment  which  shall  be  uppermost  in 
the  hearts  of  the  venerable  bishops  and  clergy  who  are  here  present,  as  well  as  my 
own,  to  the  effect  that — “Wist  Dominus  adificaverit  domum , in  vanum  laboraverunt  qui 
udificant  earn.” 

Several  times  during  the  progress  of  the  discourse,  continues  the  Truth  Teller , 
the  Archbishop  was  interrupted  by  the  irrepressible  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude, 
which  burst  forth  in  prolonged  and  reiterated  applause.  At  the  conclusion,  the  Arch- 
bishop and  the  other  prelates  and  clergy  descended  from  the  platform  and  resumed 
their  positions  in  the  procession,  which  then  moved  to  the  place  where  the  cross  was 
planted.  Here  the  Archbishop,  having  blessed  salt  and  water,  sprinkled  the  place, 
praying  that  all  evil  influences  might  be  banished  therefrom.  The  choir  and  atten- 
dant clergy  then  chanted,  in  alternate  verses,  the  psalm,  “ Quam  dilecta  labernacula ;** 
after  which  the  Archbishop,  standing  in  front  of  the  place  so  sprinkled  with  water, 
and  laying  down  the  mitre,  prayed  God,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  Patrick  (in 
whose  honor  and  name  the  church  is  founded),  and  all  the  Saints,  to  preserve  the 
Church  in  purity,  and  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  desires  of  the  faithful.  Having 
made  the  processional  tour  to  the  corner-stone,  the  Archbishop,  standing  without  his 
mitre,  blessed  the  stone,  praying  as  follows: 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the  living  God,  who  art  the  true  omnipotent  God,  the 
splendor  and  the  image  of  the  eternal  Father,  who  art  the  corner-stone,  hewed  with- 
out hands,  the  immutable  foundation,  confirm  this  stone  laid  in  thy  name;  and  thou, 
who  art  the  beginning  and  the  end,  be,  we  beseech  thee,  both  the  beginning  and  the 
increase,  and  the  end  of  this  work  that  is  to  be  erected,  for  the  praise  and  glory  of 
thy  name,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  livest  and  reignest,  one  God,  world 
without  end.  Amen. 

Then  the  Archbishop  sprinkled  the  stone  with  holy  water,  and  taking  the  trowel, 
he  cut  the  sign  of  the  Cross  on  it — “ In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sapcti.,, 
Then  ho  prayed  again: 

Bless,  oh  Lord,  this  stone,  and  grant  that  those  who  give  their  aid,  with  a pure 
mind,  to  the  erection  of  this  church,  may  have  health  of  body  and  soundness  of 
mind. 

The  Litany  of  the  Saints  was  then  recited,  when  the  Archbishop  resumed  his 
mitre,  and  the  priests  chanted: 

Mane  surgens  Jacob  erigebat  lapidem  in  titulum,fun:  dens  oleum  desuper,  votum  vovit 
Domino;  vere  locus  ipte  sanctus  esl , et  ego  uesciebam. 

Early  in  the  morning  Jacob  raised  a stone  as  a memento.  Pouring  oil  upon  it,  he 
made  an  offering  to  God,  and  he  said,  Truly  this  place  was  sanctified,  and  I knew  it 
not. 

Then  the  priests  and  choir  chanted  the  126th  Psalm;  after  which  the  Archbishop, 
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standing  and  holding  his  mitre,  touched  , the  stone  and  placed  it  in  the  foundation, 
saying: 

In  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  we  place  this  first  stone  in  this  foundation.  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  &c..,  let  true  faith  and  brotherly  love  flourish  here;  and  let  this 
be  a place  set  apart  for  prayer  and  praise. 

Then  the  Archbishop  sprinkled  the  stone  with  holy  water,  saying: 

Jlsperges  me  Domine , hyssopo , et  mundabor;  lavabis  me,  et  super  nivem  dealbabor. 

Lord,  sprinkle  me  with  hyssop,  and  I shall  be  cleansed;  wash  me  and  1 shall  be. 
made  whiter  than  snow. 

Then  the  50th  Psalm,  “Miserere  mei,  Dews,’*  was  chanted;  after  which  the  Arch- 
bishop made  a circuit  of  the  site  of  the  church,  sprinkling  it  with  holy  water,  while 
the  priests  and  choristers  chanted: 

0 quam  metuendus  est  locus  isle.  Vert  non  est  hie  aluid  nisi  domus  Dei , et  porta  cceli. 

O how  fearful  is  this  place.  Truly  this  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God — this 
is  the  gate  of  heaven. 

Then  the  priests  and  choir,  still  making  the  circuit,  chanted  the  86th  Psalm,  “Fun- 
damenta  ejus  in  menlibus  sanctis and  the  Archbishop  prayed  for  confirmation  of  the 
blessing  on  the  building  to  be  erected.  Then  he  sprinkled  the  foundation  a third 
time  with  holy  water,  adding  another  prayer,  and  the  clergy  intoned: 

Bene  f undata  est  domus  Domini  supra  Jirmam  petram. 

Well  founded  is  the  house  of  the  Lord  on  the  firm  rock. 

After  which  the  121st  Psalm,  “ Lcetatus , sum  in  his  quee  dicta  Mint,*’  was  sung. 

Having  made  the  circuit  of  the  site  and  returned  to  the  corner-stone,  the  Arch- 
bishop prayed: 

Oh,  God,  who,  from  the  dwelling  place  of  all  the  saints,  founded  the  eternal  habi- 
tation of  thy  Majesty,  grant  to  this  thy  building  heavenly  increase,  that  what  is 
founded  in  joy  may  be  fully  perfected. 

Then,  standing  without  his  mitre,  he  repeated  the  hymn,  “Pent  Creator ,”  the 
priests  and  choristers  following. 

This  completed  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  services. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  parchment  inscription  placed  (together  with  the 
names  of  the  first  patrons  of  this  church)  within  the  stone: 

A.  M^D.  G.  < 

Hac  Die, 

Decimo  Octavo  Kalendas  Septembris, 

A.  D. 

Millesimo  Qctingentesimo  Guinquagesimo  Octavo, 

Festo  Assumption  is  Semper  Beatae  Et  Im  maculates  Virginis, 

Dei  Et  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Chris ti, 

Matris,  Mariae, 

Lapis  Hie  Primarius 

Novae  Ecclesiae  Cathedralis  Sancti  Patricii, 

Ritu  Pontificali  Solemniter  Positus  Est, 

Novi  Eboraci; 

A Reverendissimo  Domino  Johanne  Hughes, 

Episcopo  Guarto  Et  Archiepiscopo  Primo 
Hujusce  Sedis; 

Assistentibus  Omnibus  Episcopis  Provinciae, 

Necnon  Numero  Pergrandi  Presbyteorum  Ex.  Diversis 

Et  Dissitis  Locis,  Et  Cum  Concursu  Immenso 

Piorum  Fidelium  Astantium  Et  Admirantium: 

Sanctitate  Sua  Pio  Nono,  Pontifice  Maximo, 

Successore  Beati  Petri,  . 

Feliciter  Gubernante  Auctoritate  Suprema 
Universam  Christi  Ecclesiam; 

Jacobo  Buchanan, 

Statuum  Horum  Faederatorum  Praeside; 
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Joanne  A.  King, 

Statum  Neo-Eboraci  Regente; 

Et  Daniele  F.  Tiemann, 

Hujus  Civitatis 

* Summo  Magistratu  Fungente; — 

Jacobo  Renwick  Et  Gulielmo  Rodrigue, 

Architectis. 

P.  S.— Hoc  Contigit  Lapsis  Paucis  Diebus  a re  gesta,  very  miranda  scilicet,  depo- 
sitione  funis  electri,  in  profundo  maris,  Trans  Oceanum  Atlanticum,  a Iittore  ad  littus. 
Sisque  instituitur  momentanea  relatio  intelligentiae  Americam  inter  et  Europam  faede- 
ratorum  statuum  imperia  et  Britanniarum  Huic  operi  quidem  large  faverunt  quod 
autem  ad  finem  felicern  perductum,.  sit  maxime  debetur  invictae  fortitudini  concivis 
nostri  insignissimi,  Cyri.  W.  Field. 

( Translation .) 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1858,  being  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
and  Immaculate  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  this  first  stone  of 
the  new  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  of  New  York,  was  solemnly  laid  with  pontifical 
rites  by  the  Most  Reverend  Lord  John  Hughes,  fourth  Bishop,  and  first  Archbishop 
of  this  diocese.  All  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  assisting,  as  well  as  a great  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  from  different  and  distant  places,  and  with  an  immense  concourse 
of  the  pious  faithful  standing  and  admiring.  His  Holiness,  Pius  the  Ninth,  Chief 
Pontiff  and  successor  to  St.  Peter,  being  happily  governing  the  Universal  Church  of 
Christ  by  his  supreme  authority.  James  Buchanan  being  President  of  these  United 
States;  John  A.  King  being  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York;  and  Daniel  F. 
Tiemann,  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  city.  James  Renwick  and  William  Rodrigue, 
architects. 

Postscript. — Within  a few  days  past  has  occurred  the  wonderful  laying  of  the  elec- 
tric cable  in  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  shore  to  shore.  Thus  js  estab- 
lished instantaneous  communication  between  America  and  Europe,  the  Empires  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  For  the  happy  completion  of  this  work,  most 
credit  is  due  to  the  invincible  fortitude  of  our  celebrated  fellow-citizen,  Cyrus  W. 
Field. 

The  ceremony  being  completed,  the  procession  returned  to  the  stand,  whence  the 
Archbishop  gave  his  benediction,  and  the  assemblage  gradually  dispersed,  loudly 
cheering  the  Archbishop  as  he  moved  back  with  the  procession  to  the  rectory. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  at  the  time  of  laying  the  corner-stone,  over  one  hun- 
dred persons  had  subscribed  each  $1,000  towards  the  erection  of  the  sacred  edifice. 

2.  Diocese  of  Baltimore. — We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  time  for  holding  the 
Jubilee  in  this  diocese  will  commence  with  the  first  of  September,  and  continue  du- 
ring the  month. 

Confirmation. — The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  administered  confirmation  to  59  per- 
sons in  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Cumberland,  on  Saturday,  31st  July,  the  feast  of  St. 
Ignatius. 

The  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  of  that  place,  was  solemnly  consecrated  on 
Sunday,  1st  August,  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  in  chains.  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
Rev.  F.  X.  Seelos,  C.  H,  R.,  who  preached  in  German.  Pontifical  Vespers  of  St. 
Alphonsus  were  celebrated  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  who  also  sung  Pontifical 
Mass  on  the  festival  of  the  saint.  102  persons  were  confirmed  at  7 o’clock,  A.  M., 
on  that  festival.  Eleven  were  converts.  About  fifty  students  of  the  congregation  of 
the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  with  eight  or  more  priests  and  several  lay  brothers,  form 
this  community.  107  persons-were  confirmed  in  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius,  Mount 
Savage,  on  Tuesday,  August  3d.  71  persons  were  confirmed  in  the  church  of  St. 

Michael,  Frostburg,  on  Wednesday.  17  persons  w'ere  confirmed  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  J.  O'Farrell,  near  Grantsville,  on  Thursday.  30  persons  were  confirmed  in  the 
church  of  St.  Rose,  at  Bloominggrose,  on  Friday.  10  persons  were  confirmed  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Oakland,  on  Saturday.  81  were  confirmed  in  the  church  at 
Westenport,  on  Sunday. 

Religious  Reception. — On  Wednesday,  August  4th,  in  the  Convent  Chapel  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  Poppleton  street,  two  young  ladies,  Sister  Jayne  Joyce  (Sister 
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Mary  de  Chantal)  and  Sister  Mary  de  Bequer  (Sister  M.  Cecilia)  were  admitted  to 
the  habit  and  white  veil  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  by  the  venerable  Father  Hickey, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  McColgan,  Lyman  and  Malone.  In  the  absence  of 
Father  O’Toole  of  Washington  (brother  to  Sister  de  Chantal),  who  had  been  ex- 
pected on  the  occasion,  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Ed.  McColgan. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  at  the  Visitation  Convent  in  Park  street,  Sister  Mary  Jus- 
tina  Prevost  made  the  solemn  vows  of  religion.  Rev.  Father  Sourin,  of  Loyola 
College,  performed  the  ceremony  and  preached.— Mirror. 

3.  Diocese  or  Cincinnati. — The  Sisters  qf  Mercy.— Eleven  Sisters  of  Merpy  from 
the  house  of  the  order. in  Kinsale,  and  destined  for  Cincinnati,  arrived  in  the  Arago. 
The  superior  of  the  house  in  Kinsale  is  the  lady  who  conducted  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
to  the  Crimea,  and  who  received  the  encomiums  of  the  English  commanders  in  the 
war,  and  the  formal  thanks  of  the  British  government  for  their  noble  conduct.  The 
Sisters  now  arrived  propose  opening  in  Cincinnati  a house  similar  in  its  objects  to 
the  Convent  of  Mercy  in  Houston  street,  New  York. 

4.  Diocese  or  Philadelphia. — The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Neumann  lately  returned 
from  a visitation  of  his  diocese,  during  which  he  confirmed  over  fifteen  hundred  per- 
sons, and  made  arrangements  for  the  building  of  several  new  churches.  The  time 
for  holding  the  Jubilee  in  his  diocese,  has  been  fixed  from  the  Feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion to  the  16th  of  November,  in  any  two  consecutive  weeks,  at  the  choice  of  the 
pastors  of  the  several  churches.  Among  the  places  at  which  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate 
administered  confirmation,  are  the  following:  Ridgebury,  to  25  persons;  Overton, 
13;  Sugar  Ridge,  16;  Dushore,  74;  Forks  of  Loyalsack,  4;  Forks  of  Mahoopenny , 
20;  Auburn,  40;  Friendsville,  102;  Susquehanna  Co.,  17;  Silver  Lake,  50;  Susque- 
hanna, 55;  New  Milford,  11;  Montrose,  18;  Rocklake,  58;  Hawley,  85;  Ledgedale, 
25;  Honesdale,  St.  John’s,  92;  Honesdale,  St.  Magdalen’s,  35;  Milford,  Pike  Co., 
1;  Shohola,  25;  Lockawaxen,  18. 

5.  Diocese  of  Buffalo. — Letters  have  been  received  from  tfur  good  Bishop,  who 
had  arrived  in  Paris  from  Rome;  he  was  in  Rome  for  the  great  Festival  of  S3.  Peter 
and  Paul;  was  most  graciously  received  by  his  Holiness,  who  gave  hii  apostolical 
benediction  for  himself,  his  clergy  and  people.  Our  good  Bishop  writes  in  very  ex- 
cellent spirits,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Paris  for  Brussels,  where  he  intended 
staying  for  a brief  time,  previous  to  his  leaving  the  continent  for  Ireland.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  he  recommends  himself  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithfUl  of  his  diocese. 
^Buffalo  Cath . Sent, 

6.  Diocese  of  Little  Rock.— The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  at  Napoleon,  Arkansas,  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river,  is 
a beautiful  frame  building,  surrounded  by  a small  square  tower,  with  the  glorious 
emblem  of  salvation  above,  and  stands  upon  a block  of  twenty-one  lots,  presented 
by  Col.  Creed  Taylor,  a convert  to  Catholicity.  The  altar  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  painting  in  the  United  States,  being  built  of  wood,  and  painted  to 
represent  Italian  marble,  by  a clever  German  artist  in  our  midst.  Singular  to  relate, 
this  is  the  first  church  of  any  kind  ever  built  in  the  county,  and  the  mellow  sound  of 
the  Matin  and  Vesper  bell  rings  cheerily  through  the  grand  old  woods,  calling  on 
man  to  bend  his  knee  to  nature’s  God,  while  our  little  church  is  crowded  on  Sunday 
by  people  of  all  denominations,  who  listen  eagerly  to  the  burning  eloquence  of  our 
young  Irish  priest,  who,  as  a theologian  or  a preacher,  is  hard  to  be  equalled* 
Those  who  go  there  from  motives  of  curiosity  become  astonished,  and  listen  to  the 
glorious  dogmas  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  so  convincingly  expounded,  with 
awe;  for  200  miles  on  both  banks  of  the  river  there  is  no  other  Catholic  priest,  and 
he  attends  faithfully  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  all,  even  in  our  sister  state,  Missis- 
sippi. How  much  we  ought  to  feel  indebted  to  Bishop  Byrne  for  sending  such  a 
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priest  here;— here.only  a few  months,  yet  he  has  succeeded  in  building  a church  that 
has  already  cpst  #3,000,  and  has  still  to  be  plastered,  which  would  have  been  done 
had  it  not  been  for  the  inundation  We  have  had  to  attend  church  for  more  than 
three  months  in  skids  and  dug-outs.  Napoleon  must  eventually  become  a great  city; 
and  now,  having  a church,  we  extend  a general  invitation  to  our  Catholic  brethren 
to  come  and  settle  with  us — to  mechanics  or  laborers,  merchants,  doctors,  or  law- 
yers; or,  in  fact,  to  any  man  who  desires  to  acquire  wealth  by  honest  industry. 
Napoleon  offers  more  advantages  than  any  other  place  I know  of.  Wages  for  all 
kinds  of  work  are  exceedingly  high,  and  laborers  scarce.  Exchange  paper. 

. 7.  Diocese  op  St.  Louis. — A correspondent  of  one  of  the  New  York  journals, 

writing  about  the  middle  of  July,  gives  the  following  interesting  information  touch- 
ing the  affairs  in  this  diocese:  My  last  letter  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Father  De  Smet 
was  undecided  whether  to  go  to  his  Indians  directly,  or  accept  the  appointment  of 
Chaplain  to  the  Utah  Expedition.  I have  seen  no  notice  of  his  appointment,  yet 
such  is  the  fact,  and  very  likely  he  is,  by  this  time,  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Thence,  so 
soon^ as  he  is  able,  he  will  proceed  to  kis  ‘‘dear  Indians” in  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. He  sent  up  as  an  avant  courier,  a heavyt  stock  of  articles  needed  for  the 
. various  missions.  Very  many  of  our  Catholic  citizens  contributed  largely.  One 
single  firm  of  which  he  had  bought  goods  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  dollars, 
receipted  the  bill,  and  peremptorily  refused  to  take  a cent  of  it.  I mention  not  the 
name,  because  it  would  offend  the  generous  donors  who  gave  so  nobly,  but  not  to 
have  it  blazoned  in  the  papers.  The  American  Fur  Company  took  all  of  this  freight 
as  far  as  their  boat  could  carry  it,  and  they  too  refused  a cent  of  compensation,  thus 
generously  abandoning  a claim  of  at  least  a thousand  dollars. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Duggan,  Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese,  has  been  appointed  to 
administer  the  Diocese  of  Chicago,  a see  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Bishop  O’Re- 
gan.  The  report  is  current  that  he  will  be  tendered  the  permanent  transfer  to  that 
Bishopric. 

The  Gatholic  Institute  has  taken  within  the  last  month  a most  important  step, 
and  in  which  it  will  have  for  its  success  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  every  truly  pious 
Catholic.  It  is  the  opening  of  night  schools  to  teach  to  mechanics  the  sciences  per- 
tinent to  their  trade.  The  directors  reason  correctly,  that  the  moral  battle  ground  is 
“our  youth,”  and  that  the  weapon  is  education.  It  is  by  education — a false,  insi- 
dious education— that  under  the  guise  of  “ mental  culture  ” sows  infidelity,  that  we 
are  attacked;  through  education  then  must  the  attack  be  repelled. 

The  Ladies  of  the  Visitation  have  removed  to  their  new  buildings  on  Cass  Ave- 
nue, and  held  there  their  exhibition.  As  I have  said,  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  me  to  attend.  But  I may  safely  assert  that  all  of  these  schools  gave  evident 
proofs  of  their  usefulness.  Our  Schools,  strange  to  say,  gain  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Public  School  system.  The  effect  of  the  latter  is  to  break  up  private  schools, 
and,  as  a consequence,  every  Catholic  who  can  afford  it  sends  his  child  to  a Convent 
or  to  a Catholic  College.  A rumor  prevails  that  the  Presbyterians  of  this  city  have 
organized  a free  school  of  their  own  denomination,  and  having  notified  the  Public 
School  Board,  demand  that  its  expenses  be  paid  by  the  Board.  It  is  a demand  just 
in  itself,  but  certain  to  be  refused.  The  public  schools  in  this  city  are  in  the  power 
of  the  Unitarians,  who  have  also  complete  control  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  have 
even  of  their  ministers  subsidized  by  the  city  as  a City  Missionary.  It  is  not  likely 
then  that  the  vantage  ground  so  well  taken  will  be  willingly  surrendered.  As  the 
schools  are  organized,  they  are,  though  all  sectarianism  is  excluded,  as  favorable  to 
the  development  of  Unitarianism  as  it  organized  under  that  denomination. 

8.  Diocese  of  Pittsburg.— The  Pittsburg  Catholic  mentions  that  the  corner-stone 
of  a new  church,  to  be  erected  in  Birmingham,  under  the  charge  of  the  Passionist 
Fathers,  was  laid  on  the  18th  of  August.  The  ceremonies  were  performed  by  the 
Very  Rev.  E.  McMahon,  assisted  by  some  of  the  German  clergy,  and  the  Passion- 
ists.  The  Very  Rev.  E.  McMahon  preached  in  English,  ana  one  of  the  German 
clergy  in  German. 
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9.  Diocese  op  Milwaukie. — A new  German  Catholic  Church  was  lately  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  religion  at  the  city  of  Oshosh,  on  Lake  Winnebago,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Henni,  who  preached  on  the  occasion.  The  church  is  dedicated  in 
honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  is  quite  a credit  to  the  German  Catholics 
of  the  place. 


Secular  Intelligence. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph — The  Triumph  qf  the  Enterprise. — The  greatest  enter- 
prise in  modern  science  has  lately  been  achieved,  in  the  successful  establishment  of 
the  telegraphic  communication  between  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  This  great 
work  has  been  accomplished  under  the  direction  of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  who  arrived  at 
Trinity  Bay  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  in  the  Niagara.  On  the  following 
day,  the  cable  wassuccessfully  landed.  From  the  journal  kept  by  Mr.  Field  it  seems 
that  the  Niagara  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  in  mid  ocean  on  the  23d  July,  the  Valor- 
ous on  the  25th,  the  Gorgon  on  the  27th,  and  the  Agamemnon  on  the  28th.  A splice 
of  the  cable  was  made  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th.  The  Agamemnon  then  sailed 
to  Valencia,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  Niagara  moved  towards  Trinity  Bay, 
Newfoundland,  paying  out  the  cable  as  she  proceeded.  Both  vessels  arrived  at  their 
place  of  destination  on  the  same  day,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  telegraphic  commu- 
nications passed  for  the  first  time  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  continents.  As 
soon  as  the  cable  was  in  working  condition,  the  following  communications  passed 
between  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  being  the 
first  telegraphic  messages  transmitted  across  the  Atlantic: 

The  Queen  to  the  President. 

To  the  Honorable  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

tier  Majesty  desires  to  congratulate  the  President  upon  the  successful  completion 
of  this  great  international  Work,  in  which  the  Queen  has  taken  the  deepest  interest. 

The  Queen  is  convinced  that  the  President  will  join  with  her  in  fervently  hoping 
that  the  Electric  Cable,  which  now  connects  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States, 
will  prove  an  additional  link  between  the  nations  whose  friendship  is  founded  upon 
their  common  interest  and  reciprocal  esteem. 

The  Queen  has  much  pleasure  in  thus  communicating  with  the  President,  and  re- 
newing to  him  her  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  to  the  Queen. 

Washington  City,  Aug.  16,  1858. 

To  her  Majesty  Victoria , Queen  of  Great  Britain: 

The  President  cordially  reciprocates  the  congratulations  of  her  Majesty,  the  Queen, 
on  the  success  of  the  great  international  enterprise  accomplished  by  the  science,  skill 
and  indomitable  energy  of  the  two  countries. 

It  is  a triumph  more  glorious,  because  far  more  useful  to  mankind,  than  was  ever 
won  by  conqueror  on  the  field  of  battle. 

May  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  prove  to  be  a bond  of 
perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between  the  kindred  nations,  and  an  instrument  des- 
tined by  Divine  Providence  tp  diffuse  religion,  civilization,  liberty  and  law  throughout 
the  world. 

In  this  view,  will  not  all  nations  of  Christendom  spontaneously  unite  in  the  decla- 
ration that  it  shall  be  forever  neutral,  and  that  its  communications  shall  be  held  sacred 
in  passing  to  their  places  of  destination,  even  in  the  midst  of  hostilities. 

James  Buchanan. 


OBITUARY. — Died,  August  8th,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  Cincinnati,  the 
Rev.  William  Barrett,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age. 

Died,  July  12th,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Krainer,  of  Erie,  Pa.  The  death  of  the  deceased 
was  occasioned  by  his  accidentally  taking  a small  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
mistake  for  medicine. 

£E3=»0wing  t0  lar?e  space  occupied  by  our  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  laying 
the  corner-stone  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  N.  York,  we  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
out  our  TabUi  and  much  diocesan  intelligence,  the  particulars  of  which  we  hope  to 
supply  next  month. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  PIUS  IX. 

Chapter  IX. — Rome  after  the  escape  of  the  Pope,— His  protest  from  Oaeta. — 
The  Constituent  Assembly  convoked. — A Republic  proclaimed  and  the  Pope  de- 
posed. —Mazzini  arrives  in  Rome.— The  sad  condition  of  the  city. — Pius  IX 
appeals  to  the  Catholic  Powers  of  Europe. 

At  the  announcement  of  the  escape  of  the  Holy  Father,  the  conspirators 
wore  thunderstruck.  They  could  scarcely  believe  it.  Their  guards  had  com- 
plete possession  of  the  palace,  and  even  of  the  ante-chamber  of  his  Holiness, 
and  for  hours  after  his  departure  they  continued  their  watch  over  the  empty 
apartments.  How  was  it  possible,  then,  they  thought,  for  the  Pope  to  escape 
from  their  hands  ? They  felt  a secret  consternation,  which  they  found  it  difficult 
to  conceal.  They  well  knew  that  the  Pope  being  at  liberty  and  beyond  their 
control,  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  expose  their  impious 
proceedings  to  the  various  governments  of  Europe.  This  filled  them  with 
alarm  5 they  felt  that  their  usurped  power  was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration ; 
that  though,  like  one  who  had  fallen  over  a precipice  into  a raging  torrent,  they 
might  rise  and  float  on  the  surface  for  a few  moments,  they  would  inevitably 
sink  and  be  swallowed  up  in  the  abyss.  ' 

Op  the  morning  after  his  departure,  they  issued  a proclamation,  in  which 
they  declared  that  “ the  Pope,  yielding  to  fatal  counsels,  had  quitted  Rome  the 
previous  night  while  it  was  well  known  to  themselves,  and  to  every  one  con- 
versant with  the  facts,  that  the  Holy  Father  had  “ yielded  ” to  the  assassin’s 
rifle,  scaling  ladders,  the  incendiary  torch,  and  cannon  pointed  at  his  palace. 

As  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  after  his  arrival  at  Gaeta,  the  Pope 
issued  a protest  against  the  violent  proceedings  at  Rome,  and  detailed  the  causes 
which  compelled  him  to  quit  his  dominions.  This  protest  was  made  on  the 
17th  of  December  following  his  departure  from  Rome,  and  reads  as  follows: 

“ Raised  by  Divine  dispensation,  in  a manner  almost  miraculous,  in  spite  of 
oqr  unworthiness,  to  the  Sovereign  Pontificate,  one  of  my  first  cares  was  to 
endeavor  to  establish  a union  between  the  subjects  of  the  temporal  state  of  the 
Church,  to  make  peace  between  families,  to  do  them  good  in  all  ways,  and,  as 
far  as  depended  upon  us,  to  render  the  state  peaceable  and  flourishing.  But 
the  benefits  which  we  did  all  in  our  power  to  heap  upon  our  subjects,  the  wide 
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founded  institutions  which  we  had  granted  to  their  desires,  far,  as  we  must  in 
all  candor  declare,  from  inspiring  that  acknowledgment  and  gratitude  which  we 
had  every  right  to  expect,  have  occasioned  to  our  heart  only  reiterated  pain  and 
bitterness,  caused  by  those  ungrateful  men  whom  our  paternal  eye  wished  to 
see  daily  diminishing  in  number.  All  the  world  can  now  tell  hot#  our  benefits 
have  been  answered,  what  abuse  has  been  made  of  our  concessions,  ho\y,  fey 
denaturalizing  them,  and  perverting  the  meaning  of  our  words,  they  have 
sought  to  mislead  the  multitude,  so  that  these  very  benefits  and  institutions  have 
been  turned  by  certain  men  into  arms,  with  which  they  have  committed  the 
most  violent  outrages  upon  our  sovereign  authority,  and  against  the  temporal 
rights  of  the  Holy  See:  Our  heart  refuses  to  repeat  in  detail  the  events  which 
have  taken  place  since  Govern  her  15,  the  day  on  which  a minister  who  had  Our 
confidence  was  barbarously  murdered  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  applauded 
with  a still  greater  barbarity  by  a troop  of  infuriated  enemies  to  God,  to  man, 
and  to  every  j|ast  political  institution.  This  first  crime  opened  the  way  to  a 
series  of  crimes  committed  the  following  day,  with  sacrilegious  audacity.  They 
have  already  incurred  the  execration  of  every  upright  mind  in  our  .state,  in 
Italy,  and  in  Europe ; they  have  inquired  execration  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  can  Spare  our  heart  the  intense  pain  of  recapitulating 
them  here.  ' • . . 7 . 

“We  were  constrained  to  withdraw  from  the  place  in  which  they  Were  com- 
mitted— from  that  place  where  violence  prevented  us  from  applying  any  remedy, 
reduced  to  Weep  over  and  deplore  with  good  men  those  sad  events,  and  still 
more  lamentable  want  of  "power  in  justice  to  act  agaitist  the  perpetrators  of 
these  abominable  crimes.  ' Providence  has  conducted  us  to  this  town  of  Gaeta, 
where,  finding  ourselves  at  full  liberty,  Ve  have,  against  the  authors  of  the 
aforesaid  attempts  and  acts  of  violence,  solemnly  renewed  the  protests  which 
we  issued  at  Rome  at  the  first  moment,  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives 
accredited  to  us  of  the  Courts  of  Europe,  and  of  other  and  distant  nations.  By 
the  same  act,  without  in  any  manner  departing  from  the  institutions  we  had 
Created,  we  took  care  to  give  temporarily  to  our' states  a legitimate  governmental 
representation,  in  order  that  in  the  capital  and  throughout  the  state  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  regular  and  ordinary  course  of  public  affairs,  as  weli  as 
for  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  our  subjects.  By  us,  more- 
over; has  been  prorogued  the  session  of  "the  High  "Council  and  the  Council  of 
Deputies,  who  had  recently  been  called  to  resume  theif  interrupted slttihg;  But 
these  determinations  qf  our  authority,  instead  of  causing  the  perturbators  and 
the  authors  of  the  acts  of  sacrilegious  violence  of  which  we  have  spoken  to  re- 
turn into  the  path  of  duty,  have  urged  them  to  make  still  greater  attempts. 
Abrogating  to  themselves  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  whii?h  belong  only  to  us, 
they  have,  by  means  of  the  two  councils^  instituted  in., the  capital  an  illegitimate 
governmental  representation,  under  th£  title  of  Provisional  Supreme  Junta  of 
the  State,  Wh&h  they  have  published  by  an  Act  dated-  the  18th  of  the  present 
month.  The  duties  of  our  sovereignty,  in  which  we  cannot  fail,  the  solemn 
okths  with  which  we  have,  in  the  presence  of  God,  promised  to.  preserve  the 
patrimony  of  the  Holy  See,  , and  to  transmit  it;  in  all  its  integrity  to  our  suc- 
cessors^nbliges  us  to  raise  our  voice  solemnly,  and  protest  before  God,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  universe,  against  this  gross  and  sacrilegious  attempt. 
Therefore  we  declare-  to  be  mill,  and  of  no  force  or  effect  in  law,  all  the  acts 
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which  hare  followed  the  violence  core  milted  upon  us,  protesting  above  all  that 
the  Junta  of  State  established  at  Rqtne  is  an  usurpation  of  Qtir  sovereign  powers, 
and  that  the  said  Junta  has  not  and  cannot  have  any  authority  * Be  it  known* 
then,  to  alLour  subjects,  whatever  may  he  their  rank  or  condition,  that  at  Rome, 
and  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pontifical  State,  there  is  not  and  cannot 
be  any  legitimate  power  which  does  not  emanate  expressly  froth  us;,  that  we 
hare  by  the  Sovereign  motu  propria  of  the  27th  November,  instituted  a tempo- 
rary commission  of  government,  and  that  to  it  alone  belongs  exclusively  the 
government  of  the  nation  during  our  absence,  and  until  we  ourselves  shall  have 
otherwise  ordained;  Puts  Papa 

The  moment  this  protest  appeared  in  Rome,  it  was  tom  down  and  trampled 
underfoot.  After  the  departure  of  the  Pope,  a week  or  two  intervened  before 
any  steps  were  taken  by  the  conspirators  towards  establishing  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a regular  government.  At  length,  about  the  middle  of  December,  the 
"Supreme  Junta/’  with  a view  of  restraining  that  anarchy  which  threatened 
their  own  destruction,  petitioned  the  minister  to  present  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  a project  of  a law  for  the  convocation  of  a Constituent  Assembly, 
’this  proposal  was  adopted,  and  the  law  pro  mu  [gated.  It  consisted  of  fifteen 
clauses,  and  foreshadowed  the  character  of  the  new  constitution*  . It  proposed 
to  enact  that  the  election  for  the  members  of  the  Assembly  should  take  place  on 
the  25th  of  January,  by  universal  suffrage  and  by  ballot ; that  the  Assembly 
should  consist  of  two  hundred  members,  without  property  qualifications j and, 
finally,  that  the  Assembly  should  meet  at  Rome  on  the  5th  of  February. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  a greater  farce  played  off  than  the  election  which  fol- 
lowed, especially  in  Rome.  Everybody  was  dragged  to  the  polls  and  forced  to 
vote  for  the  Assembly.  Bands  of  the  most  desperate  characters  went  around 
through  the  most  unfrequented  places,  hunting  up  persons  to  vote.  Hundreds 
of  poor  persons,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  violent  proceedings,  were  drag- 
ged forth  and  tickets  put  into  then*  hands  and  marched  to  the  polls.  Even  the 
country  people,  who  came  into  market  with  their  baskets  of  salad*  cabbage,  &c, 
were  stopped  at  the  gates  and  compelled  to  go  and  vote  before  proceeding  on 
their  business.  To  swell  the  vote,  the  conspirators  sent  a number  of  persons  to 
vote  in  several  wards. . They  invented  new  names  j tickets  we^e  presented  in 
the  name  of  infants  and  of  persons  already  dead,  and  many  persons  voted  a 
large  number  of  tickets  at  the  some  time.  The  closing  scene  was  somewhat 
amusing*  When  the  judges  went  to  count  the  votes,  they  came  across  many 
quite  unbecoming  the  gravity  of  a people  who  had  just  began  to  shadow  forth 
the  outlines  of  their  future  destiny.  One  voted  for  his  aatanic  majesty,  that  he 
might  give  to, the  successful  candidates  a warm  reception;  a second  voted  for 
Titta,  the  hangman.  These  and  other  amusing  sayings  were  found  upon,  the 
tickets,  With  many  pointed  sarcasms  against  the  new*  race  of  tyrants  who  had 
usurped  the  government  of  Rome. 

When  the  result  of  the  election  was  published,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
persons  whip  had  been  announced  by  the  Pallade,  Don  Pirlone,  and  other  pa- 
pers, were  the  very  individuals  elected  as  members  of  the  Assembly, 

The  Constituent  Assembly,  thus  chosen,  was  formally  opened  on  the  5th  of 
February,  attended  with  much  solemnity.  The  first  act  of  this  body  was  tp 
declare  the  Roman  Republic,  and  to  depose  the  Pope.  There  were  a few  men 
in  the  Assembly*  such  as  Macaiani,  of  character  and  prudence*  who  were  un- 
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willing,  it  may  be  readily  supposed,  to  push  things  to  extremes;  but  their  in- 
fluence was  borne  down  by  the  violence  of  the  great  majority  of  the  members, 
who  had  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  the  change.  Indeed,  if  they 
even  endeavored  to  stay  the  extreme  measures  of  the  majority,  they  were  in- 
timidated by  the  cries  and  shouts  of  the  rabble  from  the  gallery,  which  was 
henceforth  to  rule  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly.  After  the  opening  of  the 
Assembly,  Mazzini  arrived  in  Rome  to  witness  the  grand  achievements  of  his 
wiles  and  machinations  and  enjoy  the  short-lived  triumph  of  the  republic.  He 
was  received  with  the  loudest  demonstrations  of  welcome,  borne  in  triumph  to 
the  Assembly,  and  conducted  to  a seat  beside  the  president. 

The  new  legislators,  with  their  companions,  who  had  usurped  the  govern- 
ment and  expelled  their  legitimate  rulers,  began  now  to  realize  the  difficulty  of 
their  position.  Having  themselves  given  the'  example  of  contempt  and  disre- 
gard for  the  respect  which  is  due  to  lawfully  constituted  authority,  they  could 
not  expect  that  the  people  whom  they  had  systematically  trained  to  violence 
and  disorder,  would  now  hearken  to  their  teaching  or  yield  submission  to  their 
authority.  It  was  in  vain  that  pompous  proclamations  were  put  forth  and  ap- 
peals in  favor  of  order  and  peace  made  to  “ republican  virtue.”  These  appeals 
were  made  in  vain  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  assassin  or  to  restrain  the  robber  from  his 
spoil.  “ Rome  became  the  attraction  and  the  refuge  of  the  scattered  vagabonds 
of  Italy,  and  the  peaceful  portion  of  the  population  beheld  with  consternation 
their  city,  their  property  and  lives  at  the  mercy  of  lawless  wretches  whose  ut- 
terly desperate  fortunes  fitted  them  for  every  deed  of  violence  and  rapine.  Now 
indeed  might  the  well-intended  deplore  the  loss  of  a mild  and  benevolent  sove- 
reign, the  recollection  of  whose  light  and  gentle  rule  rendered  the  iron  pressure 
of  a brutal  yoke  more  odious  and  intolerable.  Industry  paralyzed,  trade  de- 
stroyed, employment  hopeless,  credit  annihilated^  houses  untenanted,  hotels  de- 
serted and  the  streets  swarming  with  an  idle,  starving  and  desperate  population, 
Rome  presented  a miserable  spectacle  to  the  civilized  world,  notwithstanding 
her  enjoyment  of  her  new-born  freedom  and  her  emancipation  from  the  thral- 
dom of  a ‘ priestling,’  as  one  of  the  orators  of  the  Assembly  indecently  de- 
scribed the  Sovereign  Pontiff.”  # 

From  Gaeta,  Pius  IX  contemplated  in  sadness  the  evils  that  had  fallen  on  his 
people,  and  mourned  in  silence  the  disasters  that  had  visited  his  capital.  He 
beheld  himself  not  only  driven  from  his  dominions,  but  even  deposed  from  his 
authority,  by  a band  of  assassins,  who  had  usurped  his  throne.  To  reason 
with  these  men,  he  knew  from  sad  experience  was  useless.  To  seek  for  aid 
from  the  great  mass  of  his  own  subjects,  who  took  no  part  in  the  rebellion 
against  his  authority,  and  who  were  still  attached  to  his  person,  gave  no  as- 
surance of  speedy  relief,  inasmuch  as  all  the  fortified  positions,  arsenals  and 
magazines  were  in  the  hands  of  the  usurpers.  Moreover,  delay  would  give 
the  conspirators  time  to  consolidate  their  government,  and  might  expose  to  utter 
destruction  many  of  the  valuable  monuments  of  Rome.  The  Holy  Father, 
after  mature  deliberation,  determined  on  that  course  which  to  his  judgment 
seemed  to  him  most  likely  to  bring  about  a certain  and  speedy  termination  of 
the  disorders  in  Rome  and  his  restoration  to  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  This 
was  an  appeal  to  the  great  Catholic  powers  of  Europe,  and  respectfully  de- 
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manding  their  armed  interposition  in  his  behalf.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th  f 
February,  1849,  by  Antonelli,  his  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  he  addressed  a 
note  of  great  ability  to  the  several  Catholic  powers,  in  which  he  recapitulates 
the  reforms  and  concessions  he  had  granted,  as  well  as  the  various  machina- 
tions by  which  his  efforts  were  frustrated. 

From  this  important  document  we  take  the  following  extracts  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers : 

“After  the  most  iniquitous  malversations  to  reward  their  accomplices,  and 
get  rid  of  honest  and  God-fearing  men — after  so  many  assassinations  committed 
under  their  guidance — after  having  let  loose  rebellion,  immorality,  irreligion — 
after  having  seduced  the  imprudent  youths,  desecrating  even  the  places  conse- 
crated to  public  worship  by  converting  them  into  dens  of  most  licentious  sol- 
diery, formed  of  runaways  and  criminals  from  foreign  countries — the  anarchists 
wished  to  reduce  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  world,  the  See  of  the  Pontiff,  to  a 
sink  of  impiety,  destroying,  if  they  could,  all  idea  of  sovereignty  for  him  who 
is  destined  by  Providence  to  govern  the  Universal  Church ; and  who,  precisely 
to  exercise  freely  his  authority  over  all  the  Catholic  world,  enjoyed  as  an  estate 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church.  At  sight  of  such  desolations  and  massacres  the 
Holy  Father  could  not  but  be  profoundly  grieved,  and  at  the  same  time  moved 
to  weep  over  his  faithful  subjects,  who  claimed  his  aid  and  his  succor  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  most  atrocious  tyranny 

“ The  decree  called  fundamental,  emanating  on  the  9th  inst.  (February)  from 
the  Roman  Constituent  Assembly,  is  an  act  which  is  the  essence  of  the  blackest 
felony  and  most  abominable  impiety.  It  declares,  principally,  the  Pope  deposed 
by  fact  and  by  right  from  the  temporal  government  of  the  Roman  State;  it 
proclaims  a Republic;  and  by  another  act  is  decreed  the  confiscation  of  the 
armory  of  St.  Peter.  His  Holiness,  seeing  that  it  disgraces  his  supreme  dignity 
of  Pontiff  and  Sovereign,  protests  before  all  the  sovereigns,  before  all  nations, 
and  before  the  Catholics  of  the  entire  world,  against  this  excess  of  irreligion, 
against  so  violent  an  attempt,  which  despoils  him  of  his  sacred  and  incontes- 
tible  rights.  If  a proper  remedy  is  not  applied  to  this  state  of  things,  succor 
will  arrive  only  when  the  States  of  the  Church,  at  present  a prey  to  their  most 
cruel  enemies,  will  be  reduced  to  ashes. 

“ The  Holy  Father  having  meanwhile  exhausted  all  the  means  in  his  power, 
obliged,  by  his  duty  to  the  Catholic  world,  to  preserve  in  its  entirety  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Church  and  the  sovereignty  which  is  annexed  to  it,  so  indispen- 
sable to  maintain  his  liberty  and  independence  as  Supreme  Chief  of  the  Church 
herself,  moved  by  the  sighs  of  his  faithful  subjects,  who  loudly  implore  his  aid 
to  deliver  them  from  the  iron  yoke  of  tyranny  which  they  cannot  endure,  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  Foreign  Powers,  and  in  a particular  manner  to  those 
Catholic  Powers  who,  with  such  generosity  of  soul  and  in  so  glorious  a man- 
ner, have  manifested  their  firm  intention  to  defend  his  cause.  He  has  confi- 
dence that  they  will  concur  with  solicitude,  by  their  moral  intervention,  to  re- 
establish him  in  his  See,  in  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  which  have  been 

&iously  allotted  for  his  support  in  full  liberty  and  independence,  and  which  have 
sen  guaranteed  by  the  treaties  that  form  the  basis  of  European  nationality. 
“And  since  Austria,  France,  Spain,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
are,  by  their  geographical  position,  in  a situation  to  be  able  efficaciously  to  con- 
cur by  their  armies  in  re-establishing  in  the  Holy  See  the  order  which  has  been 
destroyed  by  a band  of  sectarians,  the  Holy  Father,  relying  in  the  religious 
feeling  of  those  powerful  children  of  the  Church,  demands  with  full  confidence 
their  armed  intervention  to  deliver  the  States  of  the  Church  from  this  band  of 
wretches,  who,  by  every  sort  of  crime,  have  practised  the  most  atrocious  des- 
potism.” 
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THE  CALENDAR: 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  REFORMATION  BY  POPE  GREGORY  XIIT.' 

The  word  Calendar  is  derived  from  Calendae,  ahd  .this  from  the  obsolete 
Latin  verb  Calare,  borrowed  from  a Greek  word  signifying  to  call.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  word  relates  to  a custom  in  ancient  Rome  on  the  day  of  the 
calends,  when  the  people  were  assembled  in  the  Capitol  every  new  moon,  and 
one  of  the  inferior  priests  called  over  as  many  days  as  were  between  that  and 
the  nones.  Thus  the  first  day  of  the  month  began  to  be  known  by  Calendae. 
They  were  remarkable  for  the  expiration  of  debts,  and  the  commencement  of 
contracts;  and  hence  the  name  Calendar  was  given  to  the  publications  which 
notified  the  distribution  of  time,  its  seasons,  fairs,  and  solemn  days.  This  term 
still  obtains,  though  our  reckoning  by  the  calendae  be  no  longer  in  use.  How- 
ever, the  necessity  of  something  equivalent  to  a calendar  has  always  been,  ex- 
perienced. There  are  none  of  the  events  or  businesses  of  life,  either  past  or  to 
come,  that  do  not  need,  in  a great  measure,  stated  periods  for  regular  recourse ; 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a calendar,  and  another 
to  furnish  such  as  may  fully  answer  the  end.  How  many  ages,  how  many 
observations  and  calculations  were  wanting  to  arrive  at  the  present  regulation  ! 
which,  after  all,  is  not  absolutely  perfect*  However,  the  ingenious  and  painful 
researches  of  the  learned  have  reached  a nearness  ©f  perfection,  which  would 
be  yet  unknown  but  for  the  labors  of  antiquity,  which  happily  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  a matter  of  this  importance  than  generally  modern  manners  seem  fond  of. 
Indeed,  without  a calendar,  ancient  history  at  this  period  would  be  embroiled  in 
impenetrable  confusion. 

Rome  received  its  calendar  from  Romulus  and  Numa;  but  this  calendar  wns 
very  defective.  Julius  Caesar  reformed  it,  but  he  did  not  give  it  that  degree  of 
exactness  which  might  render  another  reformation  unnecessary  . The  error1  that 
jerbained  by  his  calculation  so  increased  by  degrees,  that  in  1582,  a surplus  of 
ten  days  was  at  once  struck  off,  which  happened  the  Very  night  St.  Teresa 
died.  ‘ 

This  mistake  proceeded  from  an  oversight  in  the  astronomer  Sosigenes,  whom 
Caesar  had  consulted.  He  laid  down  for  the  basis  of  his  calculation,  that  the 
sun  was  three  hundred  and  sixty  five  days  and  six  hours  performing  its  course 
through  the  ecliptic  ; whereas  the  astronomers  of  the  sixteenth  century  have 
discovered  that  this  revolution  is  performed  irf  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days,  five  hours  and  forty-nine  minutes.  Consequently,  he  supposed  the  year 
to  be  eleven  minutes  longer  than  ‘it  really  is;  Which,  every  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  years,  increases  the  error  to  the  length  of  a day;  insomuch,  that  from  the 
council,  of  Nice  in  325,  till  the  Reformation  Of  the  calendar  in  1582,  ten  days 
tob  many  crept  into  'the  Ephemeris;  thus,  the  vernal  equinox,  which,  in  325, 
Was  fixed  on  the  21st  of  March,  in  the  year  1582,  happened  on  the  11th,  tfiough 
the  calendar  always  fixed  it  on  the  2 1st. 

This  difference  increasing  from  age  to  age,  the  seasons  at  length  would  be  so 
erroneously  indicated  by  the  calendar,  that  we  might  imagine  ourselves  in  slpringf, 
when  the  sun  had  already  gone  through  all  the  signs.  Blondel,  who  in  the  last 
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century  published  & Valuable  work  on  the  calendar, -ingeniously  remarks:  “ The 
prayers,  then,  which  the  church  hath  judiciously  ordered  in  correspondence  to 
the  seasons,  wpu  Id.  become  utterly  absurd ; how  ridiculous  to  pray  that  God 
would  graciously  moderate  the  raging  heats  of  the  sun,  at  a time  when  the 
earth  was  covered  with  snow ; or  to  , petition  for  rain  to  help  the  growth  pf  com 
already  reaped  and  stored  in  our  granaries  ! ”1  This  error  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal motives  which  induced  Pope  Gregory  XIII  to  reform  the  . calendar.  It 
was  caused,  as  has  been  remarked,  on  account  of  the  days  of  the  year  having 
erept  forward  in  regard  of  the  equinoxes  and  solstices,  and  consequently  of  the 
seasons.  But  of  the  faults  of  the  calendar,  this  seemed  the  easiest  to  . cor- 
rect..- It  was  in  effect  only  bringing  back  the  vernal  equinox,  to  the  21st  of 
March,  as  it  had  been  in  325,  by  counting  it  the  twenty-first  day  of  the 
month,  which  in  the  old  calendar  was  reckoned  but  the  eleventh.  The  pope 
might  have  waited  for  March,  1583,  to  make  this  suppression ; but  he  chose  to 
do  it  in  the  month  of  October  preceding,  on  the  day  after  the  feast  of  St.  Francis* 
finding  there  were  fewer  feasts  from  this  day  to  the  15th,  than  in  the  other 
months,  . ‘ : • 

To  obviate  this  errPr  in  future,  he  instituted  a new  form  of  years,  called  the 
Gregorian,  in  which  three  leap-days  are  left  out  in  every  four  hundred. years; 
by  which  the  excess  of  eleven  minutes  yearly  accumulating,  making  one  day 
in  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years,  was  regulated  thus : that  after  the.  year 
1600,  every  hundredth  year  (which  in  the  Julian  form  would  be  a leap-year  or 
bissextile,)  be  reckoned  common  years  only  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days,  except  the  four  hundredth,  to  be  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  days ; so 
that  the  years  1700,  1800,  and  1900  be  common;  the  year  2000  bissextile;  but 
2100  cpmtopn,  and  so  in  course.  By  this  regulation  the  vernal  equinoxes  are 
fixed  (almost)  for  ever  to  the  20th  or  21st  of  March;  a method  so  simple/ and 
even  so  accurate,  that  a jifference  of  one  day  could  not  happen  in  less  than 
twenty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  years.  The  suppression  of  a day,  renewed 
each  of  the  three  first  hundred  years,  is  called  the  Solar  Equation. 

The  ancient  manner  of  counting  days  is  called  the  Old  Style ; and  that  in- 
troduced by  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  the  New  Style.  The  Catholic  States  adopted 
it  almost  as  soon  as  it  wasdn  use  at  Rome;  and  by  degrees  it  became  general 
in  the  Protestant  countries.  Russia,  we  believe,  still  uses  the  Old  Style,  so  that 
their  year  begins  eleven  days  later  than  ours.  But  to  conform  the  Russian  dates 
to  those  of  the  other  European  nations,  they  are  expressed  like  fractions.  Whose 
numerators  point. out  the  day  of  the  month  according  to4he  Gregorian  calendar, 
and  denominators  the  day  of  the  same  or  foregoing  month,  according  to  the 
ancient  calendar.  For  example,  these  fractions,*  u March,  signify  an  event  to 
have  happened  in  Russia  the  11th  of  March;  to  signify  an  event  which  hap- 
pened the  21st  of  December,  1857,  is  written  thu^— 

1 January;  1858. 

21  December,  1857. 

Borne  time  after  the  use  of  ciphers  became  common  in  Europe,  they  were 
adopted  to  mark  the  days  of -the  month;  till  then  the  Roman  manner  bad  been 
followed,  which  divided  each  month  into  three  principal  epochs,  viz  i Calends, 
Nones,  and  Ides.  The  Calends,  always  corresponded  to  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  the  Nones  to  the  fifth  or  seventh,  and  the  Ides,  being  always  eight  day* 
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after  the  Nones,  fell  consequently  on  the  thirteenth,  or  fifteenth  of  the  month. 
The  months  in  which  the  Nones  fell  on  the  seventh  were  four,  March,  May, 
July  and  October.  Every  month  had  eight  Ides;  March  May,  July  and  Octo- 
ber had  six  Nones,  and  the  rest  only  four  each  month.  These  parts  of  the 
Julian  months  are  reckoned  backward,  so  that  the  calends  being  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  and  supposing  it  to  have  four  Nones,  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  will 
be  called  Non®,  t.  e.  Nones,  or  Primus  Nonarum,  the  second  day  is  called  Q,uar- 
tus,  the  third  Tertius,  and  the  fourth  Pride  Nonas, ».  e.  the  Eve  of  the  Nones. 
In  like  manner  the  thirteenth  day  will  be  the  Idus,  and  sixth,  XIII  Idus,  the 
seventh,  VII  Idus,  &c.  After  the  Idus  of  any  month,  the  following  days  are 
numbered  backwards  from  the  calends  of  the  next  month,  so  that  the  14th  of 
January  ("for  instance)  is  called  XIX  Oalendas  Februarii,  the  fifteenth,  XVIII 
Calendas  Februarii,  and  so  on,  decreasing  in  order  till  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
which  is  called  Pridie  Calendas  Februarii.  This  ancient  manner  of  reckoning 
the  days  is  still  retained  in  the  Roman  Datary,  and  in  general,  in  Latin  inscrip- 
tions, or  any  work  written  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Hence  we  have  the  term  Bis- 
sextile (which  we  call  Leap-year),  a year  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  days ; the  day  also  which  is  this  year  added  is  called  Bissextile,  from  its 
being  inserted  by  the  Romans  next  after  the  sixth  of  the  calends  of  March, 
which  was  to  be  reckoned  twice,  and  was  distinguished  by  Bissexto  Calendas 
Martii,  agreeing  with  our  25th  of  February. 

Hence  proceeds  the  interruption,  every  fourth  year,  in  the  cycle  of  the  domin- 
ical letters.  Every  revolution  of  a fixed  time,  after  which  things  return  to  the 
same  order  as  before,  is  called  a cycle;  and  the  seven  first  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet are  called  Dominical,  because  their  chief  use  is  to  mark  each  Sunday  or 
LordVday,  Dies  Domini,  so  called  in  memory  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour. 

When  the  church  adopted  the  Roman  calendar,  instead  of  their  Nundinal 
Letters,  by  which  the  Roman  markets  or  fairs  were  kept,  many  alterations  were 
necessary  relative  to  its  own  customs ; among  others,  the  division  of  weeks, 
marking  each  day  by  one  of  the  seven  letters,  that  which  marked  the  Sundays 
during  the  year  was  called  the  Dominical  Letter.  By  this  arrangement,  the 
letter  A is  invariably  placed  against  the  1st  of  January;  B against  the  2d  of 
January,  and  so  on  to  the  seventh,  G,  which  is  placed  against  the  seventh  of 
January ; after  which  the  letter  A is  placed  against  the  eighth,  &c.  to  the  end 
of  the  year.  But  the  Sunday  letter  changes  every  year,  once  in  every  common 
year,  and  in  every  fourth  or  leap-year,  twice.  And  the  reason  is,  first,  because 
the  common  year  does  not  consist  of  exact  weeks,  having  a day  over,  that  is 
fifty-two  weeks  and  one  day.  So  that,  as  the  year  begins  with  A,  set  before 
new-year’s  day;  so  it  ends  with  A,  set  before  the  last  day,  December  31st. 
And  the  year  again  beginning  with  A,  there  will  be  AA  falling  together,  De- 
cember 31st,  and  January  1st ; so  if  the  former  happen  to  be  Sunday,  the  other 
of  course  must  stand  for  Monday ; then  reckoning  forward,  Sunday  must  fall 
on  G,  which  will  be  the  dominical  letter  that  ensuing  year.  Thus  the  odd  day 
shifts  back  the  dominical  letter  every  year  in  retrograde  order.  And  this  revo- 
lution would  be  terminated  in  seven  years;  but,  secondly,  there  comes  in 
another  odd  day  every  fourth  year,  being  leap-year;  and  in  that  year  there  are 
consequently  two  interruptions,  the  Sunday  letter  being  changed  twice,  once 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  second  time  toward  the  latter  end  of 
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February,  by  the  interposition  of  the  bissextile  or  intercalary  day,  which  is 
placed  next  after  the  24th  of  February ; and  consequently,  leap-years  have  two 
dominical  letters ; the  first  serves  till  the  24th  of  February,  the  second  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  By  this  interruption,  each  letter  must  be  in  its  turn 
changed,  and  consequently  a revolution  of  four  times  seven  (i.  e.  twenty-eight 
years)  brings  the  dominical  letters  to  their  first  order.  This  cycle  is  called,  from 
Sunday,  the  Solar  Cycle.  This  cycle  in  strictness  belongs  only  to  the  ancient 
Julian  calendar;  for  the  solar  equation  in  the  New  Style  requiring  the  sup- 
pression of  the  bissextile  three  times  every  four  hundred  years,  there  must  then 
result  an  unavoidable  arrangement  in  the  dominical  letters.  This  however  does 
not  hinder  that  this  cycle  be  marked  as  usual  in  the  Liturgy  and  Ephemeris, 
under  the  necessary  corrections  in  the  tables  of  the  dominical  letters. 

The  error  which  crept  into  the  ancient  calendar,  through  the  inaccurate  cal- 
culation of  the  length  of  the  year,  was  not  the  most  difficult  to  be  corrected. 
The  faultiness  of  the  lunar  cycle  offered  difficulties  vastly  greater.  But  a mi- 
nute detail  of  these,  to  show  the  value  we  ought  to  set  on  the  labors  which 
adjusted  them,  would  be  too  much  in  this  place.  The  Lunar  Cycle  is  a revo- 
lution of  nineteen  years,  in  which  time  the  new  moons  return  to  the  same  days 
they  were  on  before,  and  in  the  same  order.  About  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  there  was  at  Athens  a famous 
astronomer  named  Meton,  who,  in  comparing  the  ancient  observations  with 
those  of  his  own  time,  thought  he  discovered  that  the  new  moons  regularly 
appeared  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  every  nineteen 
years.  The  prediction  of  eclipses  became  by  this  discovery  quite  easy,  which 
rendered  it  very  interesting ; and  it  was  written  at  Athens  in  letters  of  gold, 
whence  it  was  called  the  Golden  number.  Although,  since  the  reformation  of 
the  calendar,  these  numbers  have  no  real  utility;  they  are  still  retained,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  custom,  in  almanacs  and  other  works  of  the  like  kind. 

Let  us  now  see  what  influence  the  lunar  cycle  can  have  in  the  calendar.  It 
was  ordered  by  the  old  law  to  celebrate  the  Passover  the  very  day  of  the  full 
moon  of  the  vernal  equinox.  The  synagogue  constantly  observed  this  precept ; 
and  the  first  converted  Jews  conformed  to  the  same  observance.  Consequently 
the  Christians  celebrated  their  Easter  when  the  Jews  ate  their  Paschal  Lamb, 
on  whatever  day  of  the  week  fell  the  full  moon.  But  as  their  object  was  very 
different,  so  the  generality  of  the  Christians  put  off  the  celebration  of  Easter 
to  the  Sunday  following.  However,  in  either  case,  a sure  rule  was  needful  to 
know. the  variations  of  the  Paschal  full  moons;  but  the  research  was  intricate; 
and,  in  the  first  ages,  the  church  was  much  disturbed.  But  when  it  began  to 
rest  in  security  under  the  emperor  Constantine,  after  mature  discussion  it  was 
decreed  in  the  council  of  Nice,  1st,  That  the  feast  of  Easter  should  be  always 
celebrated  on  Sunday.  2dly,  That  this  Sunday  should  always  be  that  which 
immediately  followed  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  of  the  first  month;  but 
if  this  fourteenth  day  fell  on  Sunday,  the  feast  of  Easter  was  put  off  till  the 
Sunday  following,  to  avoid  celebrating  it  the  same  day  with  the  Jews.  3dly, 
That  the  month  counted  first  by  the  council,  was  that  on  which  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  moon  either  exactly  corresponded  with  the  vernal  equinox,  or  the 
very  next  after  the  equinox.  There  remained  therefore  no  more  than  to  know 
invariably  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox,  and  that  of  the  Paschal  full  moon; 
but  this  belonged  to  astronomers.  Those  of  Alexandria  being  then  in  the  first 
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repute,  were  consulted.  They  answered  that  the  equinox  in  that  age  happened 
on  the  21st  of  March  ; it  was  therefore  decided  that  this  equinox  should  be 
always  fixed  on  the  21st  of  that  month.  As  to  the  day  of  the  Paschal  full 
moon,  they  declared  that  this  day  might  vary  from  the  21st  of  March'  to  the 
18th  of  April  inclusively.  For,  in  reckoning  fourteen  days,  beginning  with  the 
8th  of  March,  the  14th  would  answer  to  the  21st,  the  very  day  of  the  equinox  ; 
then  if  this  day  were  Saturday,  the  day  alter  would  be  Easter  Sunday,  the 
earliest  that  can  possibly  happen ; for  if  Sunday  were  the  21st,  Easter  day  would 
be  removed  to  the  Sunday  following.  But  if  the  preceding  new  moon  should 
fall  on  the  7th  of  March,  it  would  then  be  full  moon  the  20th,  and  consequently 
before  the  equinox.  The  Paschal  moon  would  then  be  the  following,  and  mufet 
fall  on  the  5th  of  April ; because  the  preceding  lunar  month  having  no  more 
than  twenty-nine  days,  and  commencing  the  7th  of  March,  it  must  end  the  4th 
of  April.  Thus  the  ) 8th  of  April  would  be  in  this  case  the  14th  day  of  the 
Paschal  moon,  and  as  this  might. fall  on  Sunday,  it- is  evident  that  then  Easter 
could  not  be  celebrated  till  the  Sunday  following,  that  is,  the 25th  of  April;  the 
latest  date  possible  for  the  celebration  of  that  feast. 

Those  astronomers  did  not  know  the  exact  length  of  the  year,  nor  the  error 
in  the  lunar  cycle,  which  was  found  afterward  by  the  best  observations  to  be  an 
hour  and  a half  too  slow ; this  error,  though  it  seems  little,  yet,  at  the  end  of 
twelve  ages  made  a difference  of  four  days  between  the  astronomical  new  moons 
and  those  of  the  calendar. 

The  first  effect  of  this  difference  was  often  to  put  back  the  celebration  of 
Easter  an  entire  month ; the  second  was  to  authorize  the  ridiculous  practice  of 
marking  the  new  moons  many  days  after  their  appearance.  This  error  was  too 
gross  to  escape  notice,  and  though  many  attempts  were  made  to  remedy  it,  it 
could  not  be  abolished  till  Gregory  XIII  happily  executed  the  reformation  of 
the  calendar,  which  the  Council  of  Trent  had  so  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
sovereign  pontiff. 

He  consulted  the  learned  of  his  time ; invited  many  of  them  to  Rome,  and 
intrusted  the  revisal  of  their  labors  to  Ciaconius,  a priest  of  Toledo,  and  Cla- 
vius,  a Jesuit,  both  eminent  in  astronomy ; among  the  works  of  the  latter  is 
found  a large  treatise  on  the  calendar,  wherein  he  relates  all  the  corrections 
made  in  it. 

The  most  important  was  that  of  the  suppression  of  the  lunar  cycle,  and  sub- 
stituting one  much  more  commodious,  called  the  Cycle  of  Epacts.  It  Was  in- 
vented by  the  famous  Lilius,  known  in  the  history  of  the  calendar  under  the 
name  of  Aloysius  Lilius  or  Lewis  Lilio.  He  was  a physician,  and  very  emi- 
nent in  the  sciences  necessary  for  this  invention.  This  cycle  is  a succession  of 
numbers  from  one  to  thirty,  so  disposed  in  each  month  of  the  year,  that  they 
perpetually  give  the  new  moons,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  exposition ; 
hence  the  Gregorian  calendar  obtained  the  epithet  perpetual. 

To  understand  these  successions,  let  us  see  how  they  are  found.  By  the 
Epact  is  meant  the  number  of  days  which  the  lunar  year  differs  from  the  solar 
corresponding  to  it.;  But  to  make  this  definition  more  intelligible,  k must  be 
observed  that  years  are  of  two  kinds ; those  which  the  course  of  the  sun  regu- 
lates, by  its  return  to  the  same  point  of  the  firmament,  called  Solar  years,  or 
Civil  years  with  us,  and  ordinarily  consistirig  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days,  divided  into  twelve  months ; and  those  called  lunar  years  because  regu- 
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fated  by  thecourse*)f  the  moon.  The  lunar  year  consists  6f  twelve  ltmationfc 
of  lunar  months.  Now  a lunar  month  is  the  interval  between  one  new  tnooh 
and  the  next.  This  interval  was  computed  by  the  ancient  astronomers  to  be 
twehty-nine:  days  and  a half;  but  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  this  fraction 
of  a day,  it  was  agreed  that  the  hinar  months  should  consist  alternately  of  thirty 
and  twenty-nine  days,  calling  the  former  Full,  the  latter  Cave,  or  Hollow 
months.  Now  six  full  4nd  six  hollow  months  make  Only  three  hundred  and 
iBfty-four  days,  consequently  the  lunar  year  is  eleven  days  shorter  than  the  com- 
mon Solar  year.  Therefore,  if  a lunar  year  begins  the  1st  of  January,  it  will 
end  the  20th  of  December.  Thus  the  second  common  solar  year  will  only 
commence  when  the  second  lunar  year  is  already  advanced  eleven  days.  This 
second  lunar  year  then  will  have  eleven  for  epact.  The  two  luminaries  pro- 
ceeding regularly  in  theft  course,  it  is  evident  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  solar 
year  the  moon  Will  be  twenty-two  days  before  the  sun  ; twenty-two  then  will 
be  the  epact  of  the  third  year.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  moon  will  be 
advanced  thirty-three  days;  which  makes  a lunation  of  thirty  days  to  be  added 
to  the  thirty-six  lunar  months  already  passed,  in  order  to  rank  with  the  thirty- 
six  correspondent  solar  months.  The  three  days  over  are  the  epact  of  the  fourth 
year.  In  general,  the  age  of  the  moon  at  the  1st  of  January  is  always  the  epact 
of  the  new  year. 

The  intercalation  of  the  thirteenth  moon  was  introduced  among  the  Greeks, 
with  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years.  These  intercalations  they  called  Embolisms; 
and  the  years  of  thirteen  lunations  Embolismic.  ■ . 

These  things  being  premised,  we  Come  to  the  investigation”  of  the  cycle  of 
epacts.  Suppose  that  the  1st  of  January  of  the  first  year  of  a lunar  cycle 
be  the  day  of  new  moon,  the  moon  then  this  year  will  have  no  age,  conse- 
quently the  current  epact  will  be  a o,  or  cipher;  that  of  the  following  year  will 
be  eleven,  i.  e.  the  thirteenth  moon  will  be  eleven  days  old  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  solar  month.  This  being  an  old  moon  should  have  thirty 
days,  according  to  the  alternate  order,  of  full  &nd  hollow  months  (for  it  was 
agreed  to  make  the  odd  lunations  to  consist  of  thirty  days  each) ; nineteen  days 
more  were  then  wanting  to  complete  the  thirteenth  moon,  and  consequently  the 
fourteenth  cannot  commence  sooner  than  the  20th  of  January.  Thus  the  epact 
eleven  must  directly  answer  to  the  twentieth  day  ; and  successively  answer  to 
all  the  other  days  of  new  moon  in  the  same  year  ; but  the  fourteenth  Innation 
consisting  only  of'  twenty-nine  days,  the  fifteenth  must  consequently  begin  the 
18th  of  February ; and  it  is  opposite  to  this  that  Lilius  placed  the  epact  eleven; 
Then  he  reckoned  thirty  days  for  the  fifteenth  lunation  (and  thirty-one  in  leap 
years  on  account  of  the  intercalated  day  in  February) ; and  he  found  that  the 
sixteenth  moon  commenced  the  20th  6f  March.  He  then  placed  the  current 
epact,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  cycle. 

The  third  having  for  epact  tWenty-two,  i.  c.  the  twenty-fifth  moan  being 
twenty-two  days  advanced  at  the  first  of  January  the  third  year,  the  twenty- 
sixth  moon  must  begin  the  9th  of  January.  So  Lilius  placed  opposite  this  day 
the  epact  twenty-two,  which  he  afterward  carried  to  the  7th  of  February,  the 
9th  of  March,  &c. 

By  this  disposition,  the  thirty  numbers  designed  to  stand  for  all  epaOts  pos- 
sible were  arranged  in  a retrograde  order;  so  that  the  number  thirty  answered 
to  the  1st  of  January,  and  the  number  twenty-nine,  twenty-eight,  twenty-seven. 
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twenty-six,  &c.,  to  one,  answered  respectively  to  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
&c.,  to  the  30th  of  the  same  month.  After  which  a new  reckoning  began, 
always  following  the  same  order.  But  as  twelve  times  thirty  make  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  Lilius  imagined  that  to  reduce  these  three  hundred  and  sixty 
epacts  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-four,  being  the  number  of  days  in  the  lunar 
year,  it  would  suffice  to  double  six  epacts.  This  reduction  ought  to  have  two 
conditions ; the  first  that  all  the  even  months  (being  hollow)  should  consist  of 
twenty-nine  days  only ; the  second,  that  in  conformity  to  the  ancient  custom, 
all  the  Paschal  moons  should  consist  also  of  twenty-nine  days  only.  To  ac- 
complish the  first  condition,  he  doubled  an  epacteach  even  month,such  as  Feb- 
ruary, April,  &c.,  and  by  this  means  reduced  the  epacts  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four;  to  accomplish  the  second  condition,  it  was  necessary  to  re-unite  two 
epacts  under  one  of  the  twenty-nine  days,  comprised  under  the  two  limits  of 
the  Paschal  moons;  these  limits  are  the  8th  of  March,  and  the  5th  of  April  in- 
clusively. This  reunion  he  was  obliged  to  effect  not  only  under  one  of  these 
twenty-nine  days,  but  also  in  the  month  of  April;  this  could  only  be  done  the 
first  five  days  of  this  month ; he  chose  the  fifth ; and  as  epact  twenty-five  cor- 
responded to  this  day,  he  joined  to  it  the  following  epact  twenty-four.  He  did  the 
same  in  the  other  even  months ; and  this  is  the  reason  we  see  in  them  the  two 
epacts  joined.  With  this  precaution,  and  some  others  which  equally  denote 
Lilius’s  singular  foresight,  the  new  calendar  is  brought  to  that  perfection  which 
precludes  any  essential  error. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  some  definitions  relative  to  the  subject 
treated  of  therein.  There  are  two  principal  and  distinguished  periods  in  chro- 
nology, viz.  the  Dionysian  and  the  Julian.  The  Dionysian  period  was  invented 
by  Victor  of  Aquitain,  and  from  him  is  also  called  the  Victorian  Period,  but 
better  known  under  the  name  of  the  Dionysian,  on  account  of  Dionysius,  sur- 
named  the;  Little,  who  first  introduced  it  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, in  order  to  determine  the  day  of  Easter.  It  is  a revolution  of  five  hundred 
and  thirty-two  years,  produced  by  multiplying  the  solar  cycle  twenty-eight,  by 
the  lunar  cycle  nineteen.  Victor,  in  forming  it,  intended  to  comprehend  all  the 
variations  possible  of  the  golden  numbers  combined  with  the  numbers  of  the 
solar  cycle,  so  that  in  the  course  of  each  period,  there  would  not  be  two  years 
having  the  same  golden  number  and  the  same  solar  cycle. 

To  the  Dionysian  period,  Joseph  Julius  Scaliger  substituted  the  Julian,  so 
called,  because  it  was  formed  of  Julian  years,  every  fourth  of  which  is  bissex- 
tile. This  period  is  of  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  years,  and  is 
produced  by  the  continual  multiplication  of  the  three  cycles,  viz.  That  of  the 
solar  twenty-eight,  of  the  lunar  nineteen,  and  of  the  Roman  indiction,  a cycle 
of  fifteen  years.  The  origin  of  this  cycle  seems  as  high  as  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus; but,  according  to  Baronius,  it  was  instituted  by  Constantine,  about  the 
year  312.  There  are  commonly  reckoned  three  sorts  of  indictions:  1st,  The 
Caesarean  or  Imperial,  by  which  the  times  of  paying  taxes  were  indicated  to 
the  Roman  subjects ; also  the  dating  of  papers  from  the  current  year  of  indic- 
tion. It  began  on  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of  October.  2d,  The  Constantino- 
politan,  by  which  they  marked  (as  they  do  at  this  day)  the  more  Oriental  calen- 
dars, as  appears  in  the  briefs  of  the  Hieremian  patriarch,  and  of  Crusius’s 
Turco-Grsecia,  This  begins  on  the  calends  of  September.  The  third  is  called 
the  Pontifical,  or  the  Roman,  which  begins  on  the  calends  of  January,  and  is 
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now  used.  None  of  these  hath  any  connection  with  the  celestial  motions,  be- 
ing only  a series  of  numbers  from  one  to  fifteen,  a number  for  each  year.  The 
fourth  year  of  this  cycle  corresponded  with  the  first  year  of  our  Saviour’s  na- 
tivity, according  to  the  most  received  system  among  the  chronologists.  The 
Julian  period,  consisting  of  such  a vast  number  of  years,  hath  this  advantage, 
that  in  the  interval  of  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  years,  there  are 
not  two  which  agree  in  the  same  golden  number,  in  the  same  solar  cycle,  and 
the  same  indiction. 

All  the  Latins  agree  that  the  first  year  of  Dionysius’s  Christian  era  had  for 
its  characters,  the  solar  cycle  ten,  the  lunar  two,  the  Roman  indiction  four ; 
which  three  cycles  are  found  to  coincide  in  the  year  4714  of  the  Julian  period 
only,  as  Scaliger  noted  ; and  Petavius  remarks : “ The  beginning  of  the  years 
of  Christ,  which  men  call  the  Christian  era,  is,  as  it  were,  the  limit  and  hinge 
of  chronology,  and  the  common  term  in  which  the  reasonings  of  all  chronolo- 
gers  meet,  as  if  they  were  drawn  through  many  turnings  and  windings  into 
the  same  computation.” 

It  is  to  Dionysius  the  Little  we  owe  the  custom  of  counting  the  years  by  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour.  Till  then,  the  Christians  had  followed  in  this  respect  the 
custom  established  in  their  several  countries.  The  most  part,  however,  reckoned 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  or  the  succession  of  consuls,  or  that  of  emperors. 
But  in  the  sixth  age  the  Christian  era  of  Dionysius  was  generally  adopted  in  the 
church.  It  begins  the  25th  of  March,  the  day  of  our  Saviour’s  incarnation  5 
and  this  is  the  epoch  whence  all  the  dates  of  bulls  and  briefs  of  the  court  of 
Rome  are  supposed  to  derive.  The  ordinary  custom,  however,  is  to  date  the 
beginning  of  the  year  from  the  1st  of  January.  Thus  the  era  of  Dionysius 
begins  nine  months  before  the  era  ordinary  among  Christians. 

There  is  a crowd  of  other  eras  which  may  be  seen  in  Petau’s  Rationarium 
Temporum.  Du  Cange  hath  also  made  very  large  tables  of  all  these  matters, 
especially  for  the  principal  epochs  of  the  Orientals. 

The  opinion  most  followed,  places  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  under  the  year 
4000  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  there  are  good  reasons  for  supposing 
it  later.  According  to  the  common  system,  the  beginning  of  our  Era  answers 
to  the  seven  hundred  and  seventy-sixth  year  of  the  Olympiads,  the  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-second  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  the  seven  hundred  and 
forty-seventh  of  the  era  of  Nabomassar,  king  of  Babylon;  this  last  is  famous 
among  the  astronomers  on  account  of  the  great  use  which  Ptolemy,  among 
others,  made  of  it.  It  commenced  the  26th  of  February.  But  if  we  would 
compare/it  with  the  Christian  era,  we  must  remember  that  its  years  consisted 
only  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 

In  the  Roman  Martyrology,  published  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Gregory 
XIII,  and  revised  by  the  command  of  Pope  Urban  VIII,  we  find  these  follow- 
ing words,  which  are  every  year  on  the  25th  day  of  December  read  in  public: 
“ In  the  5199th  year  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  when  God  created  heaven 
and  earth;  in  the  2957th  after  the  deluge;  the  2015th  from  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham; the  1510th  from  Moses,  and  the  time  of  the  Israelites  leaving  Egypt;  in 
the  1032d  from  the  time  of  David’s  being  anointed  king;  in  the  65th  week  ac- 
cording to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel ; in  the  194th  Olympiad ; in  the  752d  year 
since  the  building  of  Rome;  the  42d  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Octavius 
Augustus,  when  the  whole  world  was  blessed  with  peace  5 in  the  sixth  age  of 
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the  world ; Jesus  Christ,  Eternal  God,  and  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father,  conceived 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea.” 

The  years  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs  have  only  three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
days;  these  are  the  lunar  years;  hence  the  principal  feast  of  Bairam  happens 
successively  in  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  Jews  deserve  .much  praise  for 
the  precision  of  their  calendar.  The  lunar  year  still  regulates  the  Hebrew 
feasts.  They  use,  however,  the  solar  year,  and  like  us.  distinguish  two  kinds, 
the  common  and  bissextile  year.  Their  months  are  lunar,  and  have  alternately 
thirty  and  twenty-nine  days.  They  still  bold  the  ancient  custom  of  reckoning 
the  days  from:  the  setting  of  the  sun  to  the  next  setting.  They  make  the  hours 
consist  of  twenty-four,  which  they  reckon  one  after  the  other;  but  these  hours 
are  not  equal  except  at  the  equinoxes,  because  they  divide  them  into  twelve 
hours  of  daylight,  and  as  many  hours  of  night.  Consequently  they  cannot  he 
equal. — Abridged  from  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Alban  Butler . 


SITES  OF  DEVOTIONAL  CELEBRITY.* 

THE  MONASTERY  OF  EINSIEDELN.  . 

It  was  a “ holy  and  a wholesome  thought”  which,  fn  the  days  of  ancient 
faith,  prompted  men  of  all  conditions  of  life,  occasionally  to  forsake  the  occu- 
pations and  pursuits  of  their  temporal  callings,  to  perform  some  devout  pil- 
grimage to  one  or  other  of  the  many  hallowed  sites  which  religion  had  pointed 
out  to  the  peculiar  reverence  of  the  world.  Such  peregrinations  revived  in 
human  breasts  the  flame  of  piety,  which,  amidst  the  distracting  cares  of  ordi- 
nary existence,  had  too  often  flickered  and  grown  dim  ; and  from  them  men  re- 
turned with  chastened  and  humbled  minds,  less  wedded  to  the  things  of  earth, 
more  intent  on  those  of  heaven  ! 

In  these  our  self-boastful  times,  the  pious  practices  of  our  forefathers  have 
fallen  into  disrepute  and  disuse,  although  thanks  to  God,  there  are  eyen  now 
“faithful  men  left,”  who,  in  those  parts  of  Europe  uiischthed  by  heresy, 
honor  the  memory,  by  following  the  example  of  olden  days,  and  still  visit,  in 
the  character  of  religious  pilgrims,  time-honored  scenes  of  edification. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  spots  which,  in  our  quarter  of  the  world,  attract  at  the 
present  day  the  greatest  concourse  of  devotional  visitants,  is  the  famous  mon- 
astry  of  Einsiedeln.  No  particular  beauty  of  situation,  nor  magnificence  of 
architecture,  have  contributed  to  the  celebrity  of  the  abbey  of  Einsiedeln,  con- 
sisting of  a vast  mass  of  building,  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  standing  on  a desolate  tract  of  table  land,  3000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  village  of  Einsiedeln  is  reached  by  ascending  Mount  Etzef, 
along  a road  which  is  dotted  with  small  chapels,  at  each  of  which  the  represen- 
tation of  some  event  in  the  passion  of  Christ,  invites  the  passing  pilgrim  to  halt 
and  offer  prayer.  Aloof  from  its  humble  dwellings,  stands  the  convent,  on  a 
stately  site  upon  the  hill  side. 

The  origin  of  this  monastic  establishment  dates  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne, 
* From  the  Catholic  Magazine  (London),  for  May,  1844, 
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when  a holyanchorite  named  Mein  rad,  of  the  noble  house  of  Hohenzollem,  is 
recorded  to  have  sought  in  this  remote  solitude,  and  to  have  cherished  with  pecu- 
liar veneration,  a black  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  had  been  given  to 
him  by  St.  Hildegarde,  abbess  of  Zurich.  The  good  hermit  was  murdered  in 
861  by  two  robbers,  and  their  guilt  is  traditionally  alleged  to  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  Tavens,  which  had  been  reared  by  Meinrad,  who  unceasingly  pursued 
his  assassins.  The  reputation  of  sanctity  attaching  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
resided,  so  greatly  increased  after  his  death,  that  his  cell  was  restored,  and  a 
church  built  in  the  wilderness  by  a community  of  Benedictine  monks.  During 
the  nine  centuries  that  have  since  elapsed,  the  monastery  of  Einsiedeln  had 
progressively  flourished.  Immense  domains  became  annexed  to  it,  the  Church 
treasury  was  enriched  by  the  most  gorgeous  offerings,  the  most  illustrious  nobles 
became  its  abbots,  and  had  acquired  rights  of  jurisdiction  which  assimilated  their 
dignity  and  power  to  those  of  sovereign  princes. 

The  armies  of  the  French  revolution,— that  universal  scourge,  which  seems 
to  have  left,  unmolested,  no  establishment  in  Europe,  however  consecrated  by 
time,  and  utility,  and  general  reverence  ! — stripped  the  abbey  of  its  accumulated 
treasures,  and  are  said  to  have  carried  away  the  original  image  of  “Our  Lady 
of  the  Hermits.”  At  the  present  day,  however,  the  monks  of  Einsiedeln  are 
still  the  richest  community  in  Switzerland,  and  another  figure  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  former  one.  Protestants,  of  course,  scoff 
at  the  simple-mindedness  which  extracts  matter  for  devotional  feeling  from  the 
Contemplation  of  an  old  wooden  image — wilfully  confounding  with  worship  of 
the  figure  itself,  the  veneration  intended  to  be  manifested  for  her  of  whom  it  is 
the  fancied  effigy.  Such  accusations  of  idolatrous  practice,  repeatedly  brought 
against  us  by  our  adversaries,  have  been  as  constantly  and  as  uselessly  refuted $ 
for  prejudice  is  stronger  than  even  the  voice  of  truth.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  with 
regard  to  the  original  or  substituted  black  figure  of  our  Lady  of  Einsiedeln,  that 
rude  or  fantastic  as  may  be  its  aspect,  if  by  gazing  upon  it  the  humble  Tyro- 
lese peasant  finds  his  thoughts  directed  heavenwards,  his  feelings  are  as  lofty, 
and  as  legitimate,  and  as  well  entitled  to  respect,  as  those  of  any  prouder 
devotee,  who  should  seek  and  find  the  same  devotional  inspiration  before  a 
Madonna  of  Raphael  or  Canova. 

The  tide  of  pilgrims  now,  as  heretofore,  unceasingly  sets  in  the  direction  of 
the  monastery  of  Einsiedeln,  and  the  church  of  the  convent  is  perpetually 
thronged  with  devotees  from  all  parts  of  Central  Europe.  It  is  an  edifice  of 
no  very  great  architectural  pretention,  though  profusely  adorned  with  paintings, 
marbles,  and  guilding.  A few  paces  from  the  entrance,  stands  the  shrine  of 
our  Lady  of  Einsiedeln.  Within  a chapel  of  black  marble,  and  by  the  glare 
of  an  ever-burning  lamp,  the  pilgrim  gazes  through  an  iron  grating  at  the  holy 
and  venerated  image  of  the  Mother  of  our  Redeemer,  and  pours  forth  his 
prayers  to  heaven  through  her  gracious  intercession.  Votive  pictures  hang 
around,  in  number  seemingly  without  limit,  simple  and  touching  memorials, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  of  warm  and  artless  fervor. 

The  Benedictine  community  of  Einsiedeln  was,  in  1835,  seventy-seven  in 
number,  including  professed  monks,  lay  brothers  and  novices.  A library,  con- 
taining 26,000  volumes,  a museum,  and  extensive  accommodation  for  a large 
monastic  establishment,  impress  the  visitor  with  exalted  notions  of  its  past  and 
present  celebrity.  As  many  as  32,000  pilgrims  have  been  known  to  repair  to 
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the  shrine  within  a fortnight ; and,  at  stated  seasons  of  the  year,  their  influx  is 
marked  by  the  most  pompous  processions,  and  imposing  religious  solemnities. 

Is  not  the  spirit  of  pilgrimage  an  inherent  peculiarity  in  human  nature? 
Directed  by  Catholic  devotion,  it  finds  vent  in  such  scenes  as  the  church  of 
Einsiedeln,  to  which  the  traditions  of  centuries  impart  a character  of  extraor- 
dinary sanctity;  Divested,  as  in  England,  of  all  connexion  with  religion,  it  be- 
comes closely  identified  with  that  morbid  curiosity  that  impels  thousands  to  visit 
any  remote  bye-lane  or  lonely  out-house  that  happens  to  become  the  theatre 
of  some  murder  of  most  unusual  atrocity. 


CLAIRVAUX. 

The  famous  monastery  of  Clairvaux,  founded  by  the  great  St.  Bernard  in 
1115,  the  scene  of  his  superhuman  austerities, — which  sent  forth  to  the  world 
such  “ armies  of  saints,” — where  the  temporal  and  spiritual  princes  of  the  earth 
sent  ambassadors  to  crave  the  arbitration  of  the  Saint  in  matters  alike  of  secular 
or  religious  difference, — which  boasted,  at  the  time  of  its  founder’s  death,  of 
seven  hundred  monks,  and  was  the  parent  house  of  eight  hundred  other  ab- 
beys,— is  now  metaphorpbosed  into  a “ capacious  gaol!”  Judging  by  the 
effects  of  revolution  in  France  and  reformation  in  England,  the  words  seem  to 
bear  a strikingly  synonymous  import. 


AN  OLD  MAN’S  SONG. 

How  blithe  and  gladsome  we  were  when 
Our  life  was  in  its  spring; 

We  felt  no  care,  we  knew  not  then 
That  time  would  sorrow  bring. 

Friends  round  our  fire  at  evening  met, 

And  merry  lays  were  sung: 

They’re  pleasant  times  to  think  of  yet, 
Those  days  when  we  were  young. 

Where  now  are  those  I loved  so  well? 

Oh,  some  are  on  the  sea; 

And  some  in  homes  of  splendor  dwell, 
And  have  forgotten  me: 

And  by  the  graves  of  some  I sit, 

Where  fading  wreaths  are  hung, 

And  mourn,  as  o’er  my  memory  flit 
The  days  when  we  were  young. 

And  I’ve  seen  many  changes:  still, 

A happy  lot  is  mine; 

My  home  stands  ’neath  yon  sheltering  hill, 
And  roses  round  it  twine; 

The  merry  lays  we  sang  of  yore, 

Are  by  my  children  sung; 

And  in  their  youth  I see  once  more 
The  days  when  we  were  young. 
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A POEM. — IN  XII  BOOKS. 

By  JOHN  D.  BRYANT,  M.  D. 


BOOK  III. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  Almighty,  frojn  his  heavenly  throne,  views  the  motions  of  the  Satanic  hosts,  and  vindicates 
his  providence  towards  them,  and  towards  the  human  race . Gabriel  is  tcithdrawn  from  his  post  of 
guardian,  whilst  Satan  is  permitted  to  essay  icith  temptations  the  integrity  of  the  second  Eve.  He 
approaches  her  under  various  forms  and  circumstances,  but  is  discovered,  repulsed,  and  finally  crushed 
beneath  her  sacred  foot.  Having  triumphantly  sustained  every  trial , she  is  jrroclaimed  worthy  to  be 
the  Mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  second  Adam.  Gabriel,  by  divine  command,  again  returns  to  his 
charge,  and  announces  to  her  that  she  is  ordained,  through  the  opei'ation  of  the  Holy  Ghost , to  be- 
get the  Redeemer.  The  Incarnation. 


Th’  omniscient  Father,  bending  from  his  throne, 
Beheld  alantem  all  the  powers  of  hell, 

Their  number  scann’d,  their  rage,  and  base  intent; 
Then,  turning  tow’rds  the  Son,  who  sat  enthroned 
At  his  right  hand,  beaming  wTith  grace,  he  spake : 

“ Beloved  Son,  see  how  these  hounds  of  hell, 
Astrict  with  angor,  yet  untaught,  hut  seek 
Anew  to  heap  fresh  wrath  upon  their  heads; 

And  seeming  know  not,  that  because  I choose 
To  leave  man  free,  to  will,  or  not  to  will, 

My  service  to  embrace,  and  their  own  doom 
Suspend,  my  stern  arret  still  o'er  them  hangs. 

Free,  I have  left  them,  to  do  well  or  ill; 

Free,  th’  others  left  to  tempt,  and  yet,  full  pow’r 
Have  given  man  their  tempting  to  withstand, 

That  their  deserts  might  on  themselves  depend, 
Though  not  as  of  themselves,  but  as  by  grace. 

Had  I free  will  denied  them,  and  the  pow’r, 

To  choose  my  service,  or  reject,  no  value 
Their  allegiance  would  have,  depending  sole 
Upon  necessity;  and  thus  the  law 
Of  justice  clean  expunge;  since,  if  they  must 
Me  choose,  and  must  reject,  neither  reward 
Could  I allot  to  these,  who  do  my  will, 

Nor  punishment  to  those,  who  me  despite. 

Free  then,  they  are,  and  shall  be,  till  the  term 
Of  man’s  probation  end,  when  all  their  deeds, 

Their  words,  thoughts,  and  desires,  good  or  diverse, 
In  book  of  everlasting  truth  engraved, 

Shall  be  array’d  before  them,  and  none  plead 
Necessity,  but  choice;  and  thus  from  out 
Their  own  mouths  justified  be,  or  condemn’d, 

And  thence  unalterably  fix’d  their  state. 

So  the  first  pair  were  made,  so  all  the  race; 

So  second  Eve,  who  now  the  wrath  of  hell 
Excites.  Free  is  she,  like  the  rest,  to  stand 
Or  fall;  if  free,  then  able;  justice  this, 

As  much  as  free  will,  doth  enjoin;  for  why 
Condemn,  if  without  pow’r  to  stand?  Or  how 
Commend  the  good  that  needs  must  be?  On  her 
Then,  full  endow’d  with  every  grace,  depends 
The  safety  of  mankind.  Should  she  succumb, 

No  more  my  justice  waits;  man’s  doom  is  fix’d; 

His  free  probation  o’er,  the  world  is  lost. 
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But  should  she  stand,  and  worthy  prove  to  yield 
That  stainless  seed,  which  I accept,  indued 
By  thee,  as  perfect  sacrifice  for  sin, 

’Tis  well ; my  justice  is  appeased,  and  man 
Redeem’d.  Meanwhile  th’  angelic  guards  recall; 

Bid  Gabriel  return,  and  let  her  stand 
Alone,  her  worthiness  to  prove,  that  none 
The  Father  charge  too  partial  to  the  race.” 

He  ended,  when  the  Son  thus  mild  replied: 

“ Father,  ’tis  well ; just  are  thy  words ; she,  whom 
Thou  hast  permitted  me  to  make,  to  veil 
My  deity,  the  Godhead  to  incarn, 

Should  prove  her  worthiness  to  be  Mother 
Of  God;  since  Mother,  such  degree  implies, 

Such  excellence  divine,  superior  state, 

And  nearness  to  thy  heav’nly  throne,  as  needs 
Must  raise  who  bears  so  great  renown, 

To  close  relationship  with  Thee  supreme — 

Daughter  of  God  the  Father,  Mother  of  God 
The  Son,  and  Spouse  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost; 

Crown  of  the  human  race,  and  Queen  exalt 
O’er  archangel ic  and  seraphic  thrones. 

Gladly  do  I thy  high  behest  obey, 

With  joy  to  prove  this  crowning  work  is  good, 

Is  very  good,  and  faithful  will  withstand 
Th’  assaults  of  dev’lish  foes.  Her  have  I made 
Immaculate,  furnish’d  with  every  grace, 

Inflamed  with  love  divine;  sufficient,  firm 
T’  abide;  and  free,  to  prove  that  her  abiding 
Is  from  choice,  not  from  restraint,  imposed 
By  an  inexorable,  stern  decree. 

As  were  the  heav’ns  made  pure,  thee  to  contain, 

So  made  I her  replete  t’  embody  me; 

And  as  no  more  th’  ethereal  pow’rs  can  fail 
In  fealty  to  thee,  so  will  th’  event 
Still  prove,  my  earthly  tabernacle  true 
To  me,  exempt  from  every  stain,  of  thought, 

Of  body,  soul,  and  will;  to  me,  on  whom 
Redemption,  first,  chief,  last,  and  sole  depends.” 

So  spake  the  Son  of  God,  and  instant  call’d 
Th’  angelic  guardians  of  his  sacred  shrine, 

Back  to  the  temple  of  the  upper  sky. 

The  empyrean  thrill’d,  to  silence  waned, 

And  stood  attent,  to  see  redemption’s  plan 
Evolved;  for  angels  not  the  future  know, 

Except  as  He  reveals  t’  whom  every  age, 

Past,  present,  and  to  come,  are  equal  known. 

Soft  they  refrain’d  their  harps,  hush’d  was  their  voice 
Of  song,  celestial  mirth  awhile  stood  still, 

And  deep  suspense  held  mute  the  heav’nly  choirs, 
Whilst  love  ineffable,  suffused  their  eyes, 

And  crystal  drops,  from  love’s  pure  fount,  fell  fast 
And  free;  such  drops  as  but  the  angels  weep, 

When  most  they  love,  and  plead  for  erring  man; 

Free  showers  of  grace,  which  oft  the  Father  move, 
And  swift  incline  the  scales  to  mercy’s  side; 

For  well  they  knew,  a world’s  salvation  hung, 

Upon  the  issue  of  the  coming  strife. 

Meanwhile,  the  grand  Anarch,  with  fraudful  force, 
Beset  the  earth;  up  from  the  nadir  sprung, 

Aliferous,  with  all  his  dev’lish  crew; 

And,  like  some  comet,  from  whose  horrid  hair, 

War,  famine,  pestilence  and  death,  descend, 

So  he,  pestiferous,  not  less  in  length, 

Nor  with  less  speed  impell’d,  affright  and  woe 
Shook  from  his  deadly  train.  A lurid  brume 
Oppress’d  th’  adusted  air,  aboding  ill 
And  deep  malignance  of  th’  approaching  foe. 

Some  quite  mistook  the  portent,  and  supposed. 
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The  metamorphosed  soul  of  Csesar  had 
Return’d,  with  fire  and  vengeance  to  requite 
His  murder  on  the  brutal  throng  of  Rome; 

A part  believed  it  messenger  of  heav’n, 

Dispatch’d  to  desolate  the  earth,  and  quite 
Dele  from  out  the  vast  empire  of  worlds. 

But  many  knew  his  sign,  and  straight  betook 
Them  to  appeasing  rites,  the  influence 
Malignant  to  forefend;  nor  long  were  left 
In  doubt;  for,  now  the  foe  sejoin,  and  part, 

Wide  o’er  the  world  dispers’d,  swarm  through  the  air, 
Impregn  the  earth  thick  as  autumnal  leaves. 

And  likest  seem’d,  if  any  eye  beheld, 

To  bands  of  locusts,  which  the  burning  wind, 

Invoked  by  Moses,  over  all  the  coasts 
Of  Egypt,  innumerable  brought  up, 

Keen  to  devour  and  darken  all  the  land. 

A part,  diverse,  the  oracles  invade, 

And  ululate  their  dark  prophetic  lies, 

Or  fill  the  caves  and  groves,  where  witches  haunt, 

And  wizards,  their  incantations  t’  inspire. 

Some  hold  communion  direct  with  men, 

Besiege,  obsess,  possess,  imbue  their  minds 
With  every  vain  devise,  and  strong  delude 
Hot  to  perceive,  or  seeing,  not  confess 
Them  to  be  demons  ’scaped  from  depths  of  hell. 

So  overspread  the  rapping  devils  now 
Th’  apostate  world;  since,  as  mankind  recede 
From  God,  and  sacred  truths  deride,  the  more 
Their  pow’r  resumes  its  sway,  and  hell’s  empire, 

Though  held  astrict,  yet  unsubdued,  revives. 

The  rest,  a force  immane,  nigh  half  of  hell, 

Battalious,  in  many  a circuit  wide 
Hov’ring  awhile,  as  birds  of  prey,  before 
They  swoop  upon  some  unprotected  flock, 

Drop  sudden  from  the  air,  and  globous  swarm 
Within  Esdrela’s  vale,  clog  every  tree, 

In  the  dense  boscage  hide,  o’erspread  the  plain,  ^ 

And  cover  all  the  ground.  So,  thickly  swarm 
Some  vagrant  hives  of  bees,  which,  when  escaped, 

Upon  the  neiglib’ring  boughs,  each  th’  other  hugs. 

Till  clusters  thick  hang  pendant  to  the  ground; 

Or  so,  dull  ev’ning’s  mists  o’er  wood  and  vale, 

Wide  spread  their  baleful  influence  round  each  cot, 

And  grimy  death  in  num’rous  shapes  conceal. 

Umbrageous  night  with  dusky  shades  had  spread 
Her  curtain  o’er  half  this  terraqueous  globe. 

When  Satan  stealthy  drew  his  hosts,  falcate, 

Around  the  Eden  of  our  only  hope, 

With  eager  caution,  whom  it  held  to  slay, 

Or  to  his  purposes  malign,  seduce. 

As  skilful  fowler  spreads  his  snares,  then  wide 
About  the  bushes  beats,  with  stealthy  step, 

To  drive  th’  unconscious  herd  within  his  toils, 

So  Satan  now  with  skill  deploy’d;  then  sped 
Alone,  to  reconnoitre  all  the  bounds, 

To  see  what  foe  he  might  expect  to  meet, 

And  with  what  numbers  he  might  have  to  cope; 

Or  if,  perchance,  by  accident  o’erlook’d, 

Some  point  accessible  might  be  assail’d, 

And  at  one  stroke  an  easy  conquest  gain’d. 

But  much  he  marvell’d,  every  avenue 
To  find  exposed.  Of  the  celestial  bands, 

Not  one  remain’d;  and  whereon  Gabriel  stood, 

With  all  his  glitt’ring  train,  (wide  space  and  free,) 

A wilderness  of  roses,  fragrant  shrubs. 

With  nect’rous  fruits  and  scent  distilling  plants, 

Fresh  bloom’d,  soft  breathing  their  ambrosial  sweets 
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Through  the  still  air;  essence,  concinnous  once 
To  Satan’s  sense,  acutely  train’d  for  such 
Delicious  fare;  but  odious  now,  averse, 

As  to  all  other  good;  so,  sick’ning,  prone 
The  Dragon  fell,  and  on  his  belly  crept 
With  many’  a foul  contortion,  serpentine, 

Eructing  with  disgust,  such  surfeit  caused, 

To  his  perverted  taste,  tli’  angelic  food. 

Escaped  at  last,  he  to  the  casement  drew,  ' 

Where  second  Eve  reposed,  unconsciously 
Secure,  though  absent  all  her  watchful  guards. 

And  present  he,  who  her  destruction  sought. 

Such  vision  there  the  Devil  soon  beheld, 

As  ne’er  till  now  had  met  his  envious  gaze. 

Like  grace  and  beauty  nought  created  bore. 

In  all  the  wide  domain  of  nature’s  worlds. 

Matchless  in  excellence,  unsullied,  pure, 

The  Mother  of  the  Maker  calm  reposed, 

Whilst  rays  of  light  direct  from  throne  of  God, 

In  radiant  streams  effulgent  round  her  glow’d. 

Simplicity  and  guileless  innocence 

Beam’d  in  her  face,  her  royal  brow  bedight, 

And;  held  the  Tempter  distant,  fill’d  with  awe. 

By  strange  propulsion  driven,  yet  Withheld, 

He  paused,  advanced,  stood  still,  awhile  withdrew. 

As  admiration,  fear,  or  hate  intense,  ' 

Controll’d  his  wav’ring  thoughts,  thus  various  urged: 

“0  excellence  divine!  0 hateful  sight! 

Sight,  that  at  once  inflames  me  with  desire, 

And  yet  still  more  with  all-consuming  hate. 

This  Eve,  as  far  transcends  the  former  Eve, 

As  suns  transcend  in  glory  smallest  stars, 

Or  as  th’  archangels  human  kind  excel. 

Now  I perceive  both  how  and  with  what  skill, 

Our  Punisher  may  fill  our  place  in  heav’n. 

Here  lies  the  Mother  of  a future  race, 

And  should  her  sons  as  far  outshine  the  sons 
Of  Adam’s  loins,  as  she  all  creatures  now 
f Excels,  then  farewell  victory;  farewell 

Long  hoped  revenge;  Heav’n  conquers,  hell  succumbs; 
Forever  hopeless  to  retrieve  our  state, 

Forever  doom’d  to  converse  with  despair. 

But  all  is  not  yet  lost;  the  world  is  ours, 

At  least  the  greater  part,  and  Heav’n  itself 
Affirms  me  prince  or  air.  Wherefore?  if  I, 

With  Heaven  coping  for  earth’s  mastery, 

Or  rather,  Him  with  malice  to  despite, 

Have  not  Heav’n  overcome?  What  tho’  ’t  be  through 
Trick,  deceit  and  lies,  and  sly  inventions, 

Fitted  to  deceive?  I conquer;  and  more 
Me  follow  than  to  him  subscribe.  Then  hail 
Inventions,  tricks,  deceit  and  lies,  since  war, 

It  seems  he  shuns;  else  why  retreat,  when  I, 

With  open  front,  advance  to  where  he  stood 
Just  now,  with  armed  guards,  and  leave  the  field, 

And  this  fair  bei’ng,  exposed  to  my  assaults?” 

So  mused  he,  hesitant,  with  thoughts  confused; 

For  ravishment,  and  wonder,  awe  and  fear. 

Held  him  irresolute,  abash’d;  but  more 
By  hate  impell’d,  than  held  by  these,  at  last, 

Intent  to  hover  o’er  her,  and  mislead 
Her  sleeping  fancy  to  forbidden  thoughts, 

To  thoughts  altivolent,  ambition,  pride, 

(As,  with  successful  aim,  he  poison’d  Eve,) 

Up  as  an  exhalation  he  arose; 

Like  that  which  nightly  o’er  some  marshy  ground, 

The  dubious  wayfarer,  uncertain  mocks, 

Moves  here  and  there,  as  suits  the  veering  breeze, 
Seems  partly  chance,  and  part  instinct  with  life. 
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Thus  wafted  on  the  air,  and  aery-light, 

The  Devil  leaps  the  unprotected  fold 
Within,*  but,  back  as  suddenly  recoils. 

As  if  repell’d  by  some  superior  pow’r. 

So  an  elastic  ball,  forceful  impinged 
On  some  resisting  plane,  instant  rebounds, 

And  flies  with  equal  force  adverse  repell’d. 

Thrice  he  essays  to  reach  her  ear,  and  thrice 
Repulsed,  falls  back  astonish'd.  Innocence, 

Stronger  than  wall  of  adamant,  im bow’d 
Her  sacred  form,  defended  her  chaste  ear, 

And  kept  the  wily  Tempter  far  at  bay. 

He  feels  how  impotent  his  pow’r,  how  vain 
His  toils  and  rage,  ’gainst  her  superior  mold. 

Persistive,  he  renews  his  vain  assaults, 

And  still  rebuked,  gains  naught  but  fresh  chagrin. 

So  flits  the  moth  around  the  tap’ring  flame; 

Heedless,  it  plunges  in  the  dazzling  ray, 

Till,  sing’d  and  maim’d,  with  wings  and  legs  scorch’d  off, 
In  agony  it  falls,  and  hapless  lies. 

The  ruby  beams  of  blushing  morn  dispersed 
The  shades  of  night.  With  them,  dispirited, 

Subdued,  Satan  to  Esdrela  withdrew, 

To  ruminate  on  his  adventure  strange, 

And  re-concoct  how  he  might  new  assail, 

Or  with  what  weapons  temper  hoped  success. 

His  fellows  saw,  though  seeming  inattent, 

Their  chief  return  abash’d,  crestfallen,  low, 

And  silently  awaited  his  commands. 

But  he,  mistrusting  their  renew’d  disport, 

Slunk  off,  retired  apart,  and  wand’ring  up 
And  down  through  solitary  places,  damp 
And  dry,  sought  rest  for  his  perturbed  soul. 

With  the  first  blush  of  early  dawn,  awoke 
Th’  unsullied  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  rosy 
From  healthful  sleep,  with  innocence  embalm’d. 

Which  softly  fell,  like  dew  on  Hermon’s  hill, 

And  seal’d  her  senses  with  its  gentle  sway, 

Unconscious  of  the  fiend,  and  undisturb’d, 

Who  sought  his  venom  stealthy  to  instil; 

While  all  night  long  the  whisp’ring  breeze,  soft  sounds 
Of  sweetest  minstrelsy,  brought  to  her  ear; 

Or,  teeming  fancy  roam’d,  on  easy  wing, 

From  earth  to  heav’n,  where,  in  extatic  bliss, 

She  seem’d  t’  anticipate  the  joys,  reserved 
Forever  for  the  bless’d,  and  chief  for  her, 

Supreme  the  bless’d  among;  nor  woke,  until 
The  nightingale,  which,  through  the  silent  hours 
Perpetual  warbled  in  her  ear,  had  ceased 
With  early  dawn  its  constant  lay.  Then,  blithe 
And  free,  she  rose,  her  heart  still  lingering 
Within  the  skies,  and  thus  her  Maker  hymn’d: 

“Father  of  Israel,  and  God  supreme 
O’er  all,  to  thee,  my  waking  thoughts  and  vows, 

My  morn  and  ev’ning  sacrifices  rise. 

As  pants  the  hart  for  cooling  streams,  so  longs 
My  soul,  0 God,  for  thee.  Anchor  of  hope, 

And  brightness  of  my  joy,  to  thee  I look, 

On  thee  my  soul  depends,  to  thee  my  prayer, 

As  incense’  sweet  perfume,  ascends. 

All  that  I have,  all  that  I hope,  or  am, 

Is  solely  from  thy  grace  derived,  to  thee 
Belongs,  to  thee  returns;  so,  as  the  source, 

The  infinite  abyss,  which  all  resorbs. 

Omniscient  Father,  thou  whose  sleepless  eye, 

Dost  all  things  see,  dost  all  things  Know ; thou,  who 
Infinitude  of  space  dost  fill,  and  midst 
A universe  of  worlds,  revolving  round 
Thy  throne,  that  ever  sing  thy  praise,  dost  yet 
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Behold  the  lowly  things  of  earth,  vouchsafe 
Upon  thy  chosen  race  to  look  and  smile. 

From  morning  watch,  till  dewy  eve,  Israel 
Still  looks  to  thee,  still  lifts  her  hands,  her  voice. 
Her  prayers;  to  thee  sends  up  her  mournful  cry. 
God,  our  Redeemer,  sure  and  steadfast  friend, 

How  long  thy  coming  shall  we  yet  await? 

When  shall  that  Prophet,  promised  long,  arise? 

Or  when  that  city,  founded  by  thy  hand, 

Whereof  the  ancients  glorious  things  have  sung, 

Be  with  that  one  Man  bless’d,  whom  Sion  hopes, 

And  of  whom  sages  wond’rous  works  foretell? 

Say,  for  thou  know’st,  whom  rev’rent  we  adore, 
Whose  name  a tower  of  strength  is,  'gainst  our  foes. 
What  time  shall  bring  our  great  Deliv’rer  forth, 

And  when  commence  th’  illustrious  Conqu’ror’s  reign. 
Whom  have  we  in  the  heav'ns  but  thee?  On  earth, 
Than  thee,  none  else  do  we  desire.  Let  not 
Thy  chariot  wheels  delay,  whilst  day  by  day. 

Our  foes  reproachful  ask — Where  is  thy  God? 

We  know  that  our  Redeemer  lives  and  reigns; 
Therefore  thy  courts,  with  voice  of  joy  and  praise. 
Daily  our  footsteps  press;  there  frequent  we 
Rejoice,  there  still  give  praise  to  thee,  alone 
Our  Hope,  our  strong  Salvation,  and  our  God.” 

Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  strong  arm’d  bow. 
Or  than  the  eagle  in  its  heav’nward  flight, 

Flew  the  petition  of  the  spotless  Maid, 

Up  to  the  gates  of  heav’n,  acceptable. 

Heaven’s  portals,  opening  wide,  free  entrance  gave 
The  off’ring,  which,  as  sweetest  fragrance  rose, 
Ambrosia  scented,  grateful  to  the  Highest. 

As  thus  her  heart,  inflamed  with  love  divine. 

In  peaceful  joy  reposed  on  her  Beloved, 

Who  cent'red  all  her  thoughts,  desires  and  praise. 

So  did  her  hands  not  less  in  useful  toil 
Unite  to  do  him  service,  and  to  make 
Him  free-will  off'rings,  pleasing  in  his  sight. 

Her  fingers  deftly  thus  the  distaff  plied, 

And  many’  a withe  of  dazzling  colors  spun. 

How  golden  films  of  finest  texture  spring 
To  forms  of  matchless  beauty  ’neath  her  touch; 

Now  purple,  scarlet,  vi’let,  red  or  blue, 

As  each  in  turn  the  warp  or  weft  demands, 

With  varying  hues  surprising  art  display; 

But  chief  her  skill  Pelusian  white  employs, 

Whose  fleecy  threads  still  sparkle  as  they  grew, 

And  spotless  glisten  as  new  fallen  snow. 

Surpassing  beauty  triumphs  in  her  works, 

As  o’er  Sidonian  loom  her  broider’d  arts 
She  plies,  and  fabrics  rise  of  varied  grace, 

With  labyrinths  of  flowers  intertwined, 

Or  words  of  mystic  Tephilim  portray’d. 

Hers  was  by  lot  the  purple  woof  to  spin, 

The  Holiest  of  Holies  to  adorn. 

Bounded  her  heart  with  infinite  delight, 

Loud  hymns  of  rapture  trembled  on  her  tongue, 

And  beams  of  joy  suffused  her  glowing  cheeks. 

Thus  happy,  buskly  flew  the  busy  wheel, 

Till  reels  of  sanguinary  hue  reward 

Her  pious  toil.  The  beauteous  fabric  soon 

Bedights  the  loom,  beamy  with  radiant  dyes, 

With  gold,  and  white,  and  red,  enamel’d  o’er. 

Pleased,  she  surveys  the  wonderous  design, 

As  swifty  ’neath  her  practiced  hand  it  grew; 

Then  raised  her  fulgent  eye  in  silent  praise 
To  whence  all  beauty  comes,  all  harmony, 

All  skill;  whether  of  mighty  moving  spheres, 

The  bow  of  promise  that  dispans  the  skies, 
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Or  variegated  hues  that  deck  the  flowers, 

Or  sparkle  in  the  handy-works  of  man. 

Whilst  thus  her  thoughts  responsive  to  her  task, 

With  genial  pleasure  constant  glow,  and  still 
Fresh  themes  of  praise  excite,  loud  thunder  racks 
The  sky,  sudden  invades  the  fretted  air, 

And  dread  reverberates  along  the  ground. 

As  sudden,  cloth’d  in  dazzling  white,  with  wings 
In  iris  dipp’d,  cerulian,  green  and  gold, 

A seraph  visible  before  her  stands. 

Agile  of  limb,  at  ease,  with  feigned  grace, 

The  Tempter  seem’d;  but,  ill  advised,  breaks  forth: 

“Goddess  divine!  Empress  of  heaven  and — ” 

She  heard  no  more ; not  scarcely  this ; but  fled 
Amazed;  that  instant  fled;  by  instinct  taught, 

And  innate  virtue  led;  not  as  before 
An  unaccustom’d  sight,  for  angels  oft 
To  her  from  heav’n  brought  messages  of  love, 

And  often,  in  celestial  dalliance, 

Disported  with  her,  as  in  Paradise 

With  Eve;  but  at  the  unaccustom’d  words, 

Which  strong  of  first  Eve’s  Tempter  this  bespoke, 
Leading  to  thoughts  unseemly,  vain  desires. 

And  pride,  the  sure  precursor  of  a fall; 

Whilst  something  in  his  visage  caused  her  dread, 

Some  trace  of  passion,  anger,  ill  conceal’d 
Beneath  the  semblance  of  angelic  form, 

And  foreign  to  the  grace  of  heav’nly  bred. 

Enraged,  the  Devil  saw  the  Virgin  fly, 

Fain  to  have  follow’d,  his  fierce  spite  to  wreck 
On  her  corporeal,  so  burn’d  his  wrath 
Inane;  but  power  superior  restrain’d. 

So,  when  he  tempted  righteous  Job,  Satan 
Had  power  o’er  Sabean  and  Chaldean  bands, 

O’er  winds  and  storms,  o’er  pestilential  breath, 

O’er  samiel  blasts,  and  light’nings  of  the  heav’ns; 

But  still  the  edict  stood — Touch  not  his  life. 

Nor  put  thy  hand  upon  his  sacred  form. 

So  turn’d  he  from  the  field  of  his  depulse, 

Knowing  full  well  that  all  his  powers  were  vain, 
Unless  the  will  of  whom  he  sought,  facile, 

His  own  obeys,  yielding  its  free  consent; 

Temptation  to  the  tempted,  when  withstood. 

Inuring  to  good,  sole  to  the  tempter  harm. 

As  when  beleaguered  towns,  with  well  built  walls, 
And  towers  impregnable,  are  vain  assail’d 
With  engin’ry  of  war,  or  fierce  onslaught 
Of  the  embattled  foe,  (arts  emanant 
From  hell,)  some  skilful  miners  delve  beneath 
The  soil,  and  through  the  disembowel’d  earth 
Make  treach’rous  way  within  the  fated  lines; 

So  now,  averted  from  direct  assault, 

Satan,  oblique  essays  to  spring  his  mines 
With  sly  surreption,  and  attain  his  aim, 

That  else,  sore  press’d,  seem’d  e’er  to  mock  him,  foil’d. 
With  such  intent,  choice  spirits,  not  inept, 

Who  jacent  all  the  while  reposed,  he  soon 
Deploy’d,  and  sent,  with  zeal  icarean 
Inclined,  on  various  messages  of  ill. 

Some  ruled  the  winds,  and  ready  stood  to  sweep 
Impetuous  down  amain,  with  fury  arm’d, 

To  pour  o’er  land  and  sea;  some,  pestilence, 

Ana  noxious  vapors  breath’d,  exhaling  death; 

Those  hurl’d  the  forked  ligkt’ning  through  the  air, 

Or  deluged  earth  with  rain,  or  blew  the  clouds 
Afar  and  parch’d  with  heat  the  fertile  ground; 

These  kindled  subterranean  fires,  and  heaved 
Tumultuous,  with  fearful  sounds,  the  plains. 

But,  in  abeyance,  all  their  powers  he  held, 
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And  kept  astrict  until,  his  plans  disposed, 

He  gave  their  baleful  forces  scope.  Meanwhile, 

With  steady  bent,  he  plies  the  Virgin’s  kin;  ' 
In  dreams  by  night  misleads  their  vagrant  thoughts, 
By  day  inflames  their  hopes  with  vaulting  schemes, 
And  vain  ambition’s  incohative  fires. 

Deem  not  the  project  trivial,  or  beneath 
His  care;  for,  so  the  Tempter  tempted  Eve — 

Eat,  and  become  as  gods,  know  good  and  ill; 

So  after,  tempted  he  the  Son  of  God — 

The  kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  thee  I’ll  give. 

If  thou  wilt  bend  the  knee  and  me  adore; 

And  every  heart  of  man,  he  thus  inflames, 

Altivolent  with  pride,  his  darling  sin. 

The  Devil  saw  from  far  and  silent  stood, 

Whilst  his  unconscious  instruments,  their  arts. 

To  sap  the  virtue  of  th’  Immaculate, 

Employ’d.  Meekly  she  heard  them  plead,  dilate, 
Prefer,  her  lineage  of  a royal  race; 

From  arguments  nasute,  illation  draw, 

That  she  should  aim  their  royal  house  to  raise, 

And  save  the  people,  as  did  Shushan’s  queen, 

The  daughter  of  the  son  of  Jair,  whom  he, 

Who  reign’d  from  India’s  coasts  to  Ethiop’s  verge, 
From  lowly,  rais’d  to  Yasthi’s  lofty  throne. 

Boteless  they  plead,  her  peerless  beauty  urge, 

The  throne  of  Juda  prostrate  at  her  feet, 

And  Juda’s  princes  longing  for  her  hand; 

Then  branded  her  as  barren,  Juda’s  shame. 

“Youth,  beauty,  wealth  and  valor,”  so  they  urged, 
“With  zeal  impetuous  now  await  thy  choice; 

The  mighty  ones  of  Isr’el  claim  thy  hand; 

India  seeks,  with  all  its  wealth,  to  deck 
Thy  queenly  form;  the  gems  of  Iran  glow, 

And  Egypt’s  pearls  are  sparkling  for  thy  hair, 
Whilst  Persia  lays  her  treasures  at  thy  feet.” 

Such  were  the  themes  which  daily  were  renew’d, 
And  daily  sway’d  them  in  their  vain  attempts, 
Unconscious  whose  inspirings  they  obey’d. 

Oft  were  their  efforts  skilfully  disposed, 

But  still  as  oft  the  Virgin  them  repell’d. 

With  look  enravish’d,  fasten’d  on  the  skies, 

Her  hands  upon  her  spotless  breast  enclasp’d, 

And  meek,  in  smiling  ecstasy  enrapt, 

She  gave  but  this  response  to  their  appeals: 

“Oh!  yes,  I am,  and  must  be  thus  betroth’d, 

To  one  of  Juda’s  Princes;  One,  who  hath 
Already  pledged  me  with  his  love,  adorn’d 
Me  with  his  jewels,  set  my  hands  with  rings, 

And  hung  my  neck  about  with  priceless  pearls. 

See  ye  the  spotless  veil  adorns  my  head? 

It  is  the  sign,  which  my  Beloved  there 
Hath  placed,  to  show  that  I on  none  but  him 
May  look.  Lead  me  to  Him,  whom  my  soul  loves. 
Sun  of  my  life,  and  brightness  of  my  joy ; 

More  ruddy  than  the  morn,  brighter  than  day, 

More  comely  far  than  all  the  sons  of  men. 

His  left  hand  is  beneath  my  head,  his  right, 
Embraces  me  with  all  sustaining  pow’r. 

Arise,  make  haste,  my  love,  my  dove,  and  come; 
Show  me  thy  face,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice. 

Thy  voice  is  music  to  my  ear,  thy  face, 

More  beautiful  than  brightest  beams  of  day. 

He  is  for  me  alone;  and  I for  him 
A garden  am  enclosed,  a fountain  seal’d, 

None  else  may  enter  there  and  be  refresh’d. 

Come  from  Libanus,  come,  my  spouse,  my  love. 

I’ll  crown  thee  on  the  top  of  Amana, 

On  Sanir,  and  on  Hermon’s  dewy  hill. 
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Blow  Zephyrus,  Favonius  blow,  and  waft 
To  me  tne  breath  of  him  I love;  his  breath 
Is  sweeter  than  the  dropping  myrrh,  than  milk 
And  honey,  or  the  honey-comb ; sweeter 
Than  aromatic  plants,  and  rich  perfumes; 

His  form  more  stately  than  Libanus’  pines, 

His  love  more  precious  than  the  finest  gold. 

Oh ! daughters  of  Jerusalem ! I,  you 
Adjure,  if  my  Beloved  ye  do  see, 

Ye  tell  him  that  I languish  for  his  love. 

For  him  alone  am  I,  and  he  for  me; 

Him  only  can  I love;  for  him  I sigh.” 

Her  mystic  words’  import,  the  Devil  knew, 

Knew  more  than  she  conceived,  or  fain  could  hope, 
And  felt  that  all  was  lost;  felt,  but  obdure, 

His  enmity  piacular  pursues; 

Lets  loose  to  whom  it  given  was  to  slay 
With  sword  and  famine,  pestilence  and  war, 

With  earthquake’s  shock,  volcano’s  threat’ning  storm. 
Thick,  at  his  bidding,  grew  the  dusky  air, 

Obscured  with  clouds,  muttering  sullen  wrath, 

And  ’midst  th’  incessant  flash  of  sulph’rous  fires, 

Pour’d  furiously  in  torrents  floods  of  rain. 

The  gath’ring  waters  sweep  o’er  all  the  plains. 

And  leave  no  vestige  of  the  sacred  spot, 

Where  stood  the  Eden  of  the  Undefiled. 

Joachim  and  his  spouse,  bereft,  had  fled, 

And  in  the  precincts  of  blest  Sion’s  hill, 

Obscure  abiding  found,  but  not  repose. 

To  storms  succeeded  drought;  guant  famine,  this; 

To  famine,  pestilence,  which  laid  them  low, 

A prey  to  Satan’s  fell,  devouring  wrath. 

But  still  th’  unspotted  Virgin  calm  reposed, 

And  through  the  fearful  ordeal  pass’d  untouch’d. 

So  Job  beheld  the  winds  and  fires  of  heav’n 
Destroy,  and  foes  lay  waste,  his  earthly  hopes, 

And  murmur’d  not,  but  bow’d  beneath  the  rod. 

Secure,  within  the  temple’s  sacred  courts. 

The  consecrated  Alma  found  a home, 

Until  the  budding  rod  of  Joseph,  clear 
Portray’d  him,  poor  and  old,  the  virgin  spouse 
To  be,  and  patriarch  of  the  newer  Taw; 

A virgin  spouse  alone  befitting  her, 

Who,  virgin  ever,  so  decreed,  should  be. 

More  blessed  he,  who,  pure,  his  virgin  state 
Preserved,  and  held  her  sacred  vow  intact; 

Who,  as  unsullied  to  his  care  she  came, 

Unsullied  kept,  and  yielded  thus  to  heav’n. 

Renew’d  defeat,  the  Devil’s  spite  anew  inflames; 
Inflames  proportionate  to  his  chagrin. 

Aloft,  in  middle  air,  enraged  he  sits, 

Outside  the  colures,  where,  at  fixed  point, 

Without  disturb  from  gravitating  force, 

He,  ruminant,  at  length  thus  vents  his  spleen: 

“ Profoundest  hell ! hast  thou,  in  all  thy  depths, 
Worse  punishment  than  this?  I,  who  have  fought 
With  princedoms,  thrones,  archangels,  powers,  and  ne’e 
Before  created  aught  did  fly,  do  here 
Before  this  fragile  thing  retreat,  abash’d! 

Hell ! hast  thou  seen  my  shame  ? and  wilt  thou  own 
Thy  lord,  first  relegate  from  heav’n,  and  now 
From  earth?  For,  if  I reign  not  conqu’ror  there, 
Where  weakest  dwell,  who  ’mong  superiors 
Will  own  my  sway,  or  arm  at  my  command? 

This  then  the  working  is  of  His  grand  plan; 

This  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made; 

And  this  the  Woman,  that  shall  crush  my  head. 
Disrupted  from  above,  and  quite  cast  out, 

Condemn’d  to  converse  with  our  pains  in  hell, 
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Awhile  let  loose  for  heav’n’s  disport  and  man’s, 

And  now,  beneath  the  foot  of  woman  crush’d! 

Oh ! infamous  defeat ! ignoble  rout ! 

Thou  canst  not  Heav’n,  inflict  a deadlier  pang!” 

Whilst  thus,  dispirited,  the  Devil  moans, 

His  eye  pervasive  scans  earth’s  rolling  sphere, 

Hung  as  a brilliant  in  the  starry  cope, 

With  belts  of  rosy  light  enamel’d  o’er; 

Beholds  its  surface  glowing  in  the  sun, 

Reflecting  as  a mirror  all  his  beams. 

With  ardent  gaze,  and  circumspection  fell, 

The  tempter  o’er  the  passing  landscape  hangs, 

From  arctic  to  antarctic,  every  zone, 

Each  latitude  and  longitude,  surveys; 

Views  Afric’s  glitt’ring  sands  and  golden  coasts, 

To  their  extremest  verge  by  cape  of  Hope, 

And  all  the  plains  o’er  which  the  Nilus  flows; 

The  hills  ana  fields  of  proud  Europa  gleans, 

With  all  their  cereal  treasures  rich  imbrown’d; 

Roams  with  elated  eye  o’er  Taurian  hills, 

Along  Imaus  to  the  farthest  bounds 

Of  aureate  Chersonesus,  befoul’d 

With  blood  of  strangers,  sacrificed;  from  thence, 

On  either  side,  dilating  those  glad  slopes 
By  Obi,  Lena,  Rha  and  Indus,  wash’d, 

And  where  the  Ganges  and  Euphrates  flow;  * 

Thence,  with  wide  sweep,  o’er  unplough’d  seas,  to  lahds, 
Well  known  to  him,  long  ere  Hispania’s  son 
Boldly  essay’d,  adventurous  the  main, 

To  Montezuma’s  golden  gates,  and  thence, 

To  where  the  Oregonian  steppes,  eastward 
Lead  on  to  fertile  plains,  ana  inland  seas, 

Like  pearls  on  silver  thread  continuous  strung, 

From  Chippeway  to  where  the  Made’waskas 
Long  time,  with  rites  demonic,  him  adored, 

And  where  Niagara  its  glitt’ring  gems, 

And  diamond  spray,  impetuous  pours 

From  Eries’  em’rald  bed.  Thence  coasting  south, 

Through  Mississippi’s  florid  vale,  he  eyes, 

With  rapid  glance,  fair  Amazon’s  rich  fields; 

An  empire  vast,  adorn’d  with  precious  stones, 

And  wealth  excelling  all  Golconda’s  mines, 

Or  fabled  stores;  whose  founts  and  healing  streams 
Perennial  flow,  endow’d  with  virtue’s  rare, 

Rare  and  more  rich  than  all  their  precious  gems, 

Or  mines,  aurate  or  argent,  treach’rous  soil; 

Lands,  which  the  Incas  rule,  where  redmen  roam, 

The  savage  lords  of  fairest  heritage, 

O’er  whom  supreme,  through  untold  ages,  he 
Had  reign’d,  and  undivided  worship  sway’d. 

Intent,  with  close  inspection,  next  he  gloats 
O’er  parts  most  populous,  the  busy  marts, 

Cities  and  towns,  where  multitudes  before 
Him  bow,  direct  invoke,  or  indirect, 

Through  Mammon’s,  Ashteroth’s  incestuous, 

Or  Bacchus’  lewd,  or  Moloch’s  bloody  rites; 

In  every  clime  views  temples  to  him  rise, 

With  priests  and  vestals  to  his  service  train’d, 

And  hecatombs  of  victims  pour  their  blood, 

With  dev’lish  rites  o’er  the  unhallow’d  ground; 

On  hill-tops  in  the  face  of  heav’n,  or  deep 
The  groves  within,  their  full  libations  flow, 

Whilst  their  loud  cries  with  rude  accomp’niments, 

- Make  hideous  the  air,  incessant  rack’d. 

Sees  all  his  busy  ministers,  employ’d 
With  zeal  uncessant  at  the  heart  of  man, 

To  blind  his  sense  and  cause  to  thread  the  maze 
Of  error’s  pleasing,  flatt’ring,  woeful  paths. 

Sees  Sin,  and  Sin’s  dark  shadow,  Death,  imprint 
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Their  baleful  mark  on  all  that  live  and  move; 

On  all,  save  her,  who  ne’er  the  imprint  knew. 

Sev’n  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night, 
As  on  its  axis  turn’d  the  moving  ball, 

The  Devil  views  his  mundane  kingdoms  pass 
Beneath  his  eye.  Dilate  with  pride,  now  mount 
His  spirits  high,  as  low  before  they  fell. 

No  more  the  bold  usurper  fears  defeat; 

Adverse  to  fate,  his  guilty  bosom  swells, 

And  thus  grandiloquent  vaunts  new  emprise: 

“God  of  this  world  am  I!  earth’s  emperor; 
Prince  of  th’  air.  What  though  his  power  created? 
My  prowess  won;  and,  spite  of  all  his  gods, 
Divided  empire  sheer  with  him  I hold. 

He  rules  the  heavens.  I rule  the  earth;  and  all 
Earth’s  myriads  feal  submit  to  me. 

On  all  that  live  and  move  my  signet’s  placed, 

By  paction  seal’d,  my  victims  here  to  serve; 
Hereafter  for  my  sport,  when  penal  fires 
Shall  pour  their  luctual  waves  o’er  them  deceived. 
His  empire  is  eternal?  Be  it  so; 

And  why  not  mine?  Hath  he  not  tried  his  worst 
Us  to  annihilate,  and  fail’d,  enerved? 

But  why  not  Adam’s  race  eternal  too? 

Whose  procreative  power  alone  depends 
Upon  itself,  and  may,  for  aught  yet  known, 

With  onward  aim,  cresive  improve,  until 
It  emulate  the  gods,  and  join’d  with  ours, 

It  may  be,  innumerable  invade 
The  blest  abodes,  and  cast  them  out,  who  us 
Extrude;  with  force  congested  occupy 
His  throne  and  evitate  our  future  pains, 

Eternal  hoped,  though  long  till  it  arrive. 

Perhaps  some  happier  venture  than  the  rest, 

May  taint  the  excellence  which  I abhor. 

If  she  be  sullied  with  but  slightest  stain, 

The  work’s  accomplish’d,  and  again  I win.” 

So  saying,  from  his  lofty  perch  he  swoops; 

And,  as  a vulture,  soaring  in  the  sky, 

Invisible  from  earth,  his  quarry  views. 

With  sense  unerring,  in  concentric  rings, 

Wide  spread,  hov’ring  o’er  th’  unsuspecting  prey, 
The  spirit  malign,  with  wing  repress’d,  hangs 
O’er  th6  Eden,  where  anew  imbower’d, 

The  faithful  Virgin  sheds  the  odor  sweet,  * 

Of  primal  innocence  by  grace  embalm’d, 

Ana  cast  about  him  with  what  new  deceit, 

To  cloak  his  fell  design,  so  oft  repell’d. 

The  mystic  Rose,  herself  the  fairest  flower 
The  flowers  among,  serene  her  floral  task 
Pursued,  which,  rosy  morn,  and  dewy  eve, 

Her  willing  feet  e’er  led  amidst  the  banks 
Of  rich  anemone,  whose  varied  hues, 

Blend  purple,  yellow,  while  and  red;  whilst  rose, 
Carnation,  lily,  hyacinth,  jonquil, 

Their  cups  with  morning  dew  suffused,  afresh 
Impart  their  fragrance  to  the  balmy  air. 

Nor  less  the  clust’ring  vines  invite  her  skill. 

To  curb  their  wanton  growth,  their  tendrils  twine, 
Which  gladlier  spring  and  sweeter  scents  diffuse, 
Pruned  by  her  hand  and  subject  to  her  care. 

So  every  shrub,  and  plant,  and  rarest  tree, 

With  lucious  fruit,  pleasing  to  taste  or  smell, 
Weigh’d  down,  and  smiling  berry  which  the  heart 
Delights,  or  spirits  cheers,  their  burdens  yield 
More  pleased  to  her,  than  the  fruit-bearing  earth 
E’er  paid  its  tribute  to  that  rural  maid, 

Who  taught,  ’tis  said,  Triptolemus  to  sow 
And  reap,  and  cause  the  fruitless  trees  to  bear. 
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Or  than  the  first  of  florists,  Eve,  who  long 

In  Eden  grateful  pastime  took,  amidst 

Its  fruitful  glens,  its  flow’ring  meads  and  vales, 

When  fruits  and  flowers  first  issued,  fresh  and  fair, 
From  the  all-plastic  Hand;  and  who,  with  sighs 
And  weeping,  was,  through  her  own  frailty,  forced 
To  take  a last  and  long  farewell  of  walks 
And  shades,  and  happy  bowers,  that  could  not  bear 
The  taint  of  sinful  breath,  but  wither’d  now 
At  her  approach,  who,  by  her  one  sad  fault. 

Had  grafted  death  upon  their  verdant  stems. 

Not  so  the  pruning  of  the  stainless  Maid, 

In  whom  fair  Eden’s  purity  and  bloom 
Revive  afresh,  nor  faintest  tainture  know. 

Her  task  disposed,  she  culls  the  fairest  flowers, 

And  on  a bank,  by  od’rous  myrtles  crown’d, 

Sits  weaving  chaplets,  deck’d  with  purest  rays, 

A wond’rous  work  with  graceful  fillets  twined. 

The  mazy  wreath  but  one  pure  gem  requires 
To  crown  its  beauty,  its  perfection  seal, 

A fragrant  lily,  from  whose  snowy  cup, 

The  breath  of  sweet  simplicity  exhales. 

Elate  with  joy,  and  tripping  on  secure, 

She  seeks  her  fav’rite  emblem  of  the  vale. 

Her  motive,  hov’ring  near,  the  Tempter  caught, 

And  spied  the  flower,  which  hex  attention  drew. 

An  insect,  coil’d  within  its  bell,  reposed, 

Apt  to  his  purpose,  more  than  hoped,  so  found. 

Not  pausing,  quick,  from  great  to  smallest  size, 

So  spirits  may,  or  small,  large,  thin,  or  dense, 

Or  rare,  as  suits  them  best,  he  him  contracts, 

And  creeps  insidiously  its  folds  within. 

The  Virgin,  yet  unconscious  of  the  snare, 

The  lily  plucks,  and  seeks  its  fragrant  breath, 

When  from  its  depths  arose  faint,  murm’ring  sounds; 
And  words,  or  seeming  words,  (for  nought  the  sense 
Intelligcntial  heard,)  salute  her  ear. 

Instinctive  arm’d,  alert,  instant  the  flower 
With  its  deceit,  she  hurls  upon  the  ground. 

Swelling  with  rage  the  reptile  grows,  involved 

In  many  a tortuous  fold  beneath 

Her  foot  immaculate,  courageously 

With  which,  she  crush’d  the  wily  Serpent’s  head, 

And  filial  triumph’d  o’er  her  mortal  foe. 

Earth  felt  the  joy  the  Virgin’s  triumph  gave. 

And  bounded  blithely  on  her  circling  course; 

Her  seas  rejoice,  her  hills  and  valleys  smile, 

And  Nature  gaudful  shouts  aloud  her  praise. 

Nor  less  the  heav’ns,  the  Tfrhile  hung  in  suspense, 
Refrain  to  join  with  earth’s,  their  higher  praise, 

Or  hold,  suffused  with  blissful  joy,  to  strike 
Their  harps  of  burnish’d  gold.  Prostrate  before 
The  throne  they  halleluiahs  sing,  and  Him, 

Who  sits  thereon,  holy  and  true,  adore; 

Whilst  fragrant  incense,  prayers  of  all  the  saints, 
Ambrosia  scented,  fresh  from  tree  of  life, 

Which  but  th’  eternal  plains  of  heav’n  exhale. 

Arose  acceptable  through  heav’n’s  glad  vault. 

When,  to  the  Father,  smiling,  thus  the  Son: 

“ Father,  it  is  enough;  what  further  ask? 

In  every  trial,  victrix,  she  prevails; 

O’er  our  immitigable  foe,  prevails, 

And  fills  the  measure  of  thy  iust  demand — 

A perfect  Mother,  fit  for  perfect  Son; 

Flesh,  that  the  Deity  may  well  incarn, 

Purer  than  heav’n,  exempt  from  every  stain. 

Lo!  I descend  to  clothe  me  with  her  flesh, 

To  do  thy  will,  redemption’s  plan  perfect, 

And  pay  the  penalty  of  forfeit  life.” 
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Inclining  tow’rds  the  Son  with  answ’ring  smile, 
The  Father  acquiesced,  and  gave  the  sign, 

Which  bade  the  guardian  seraph,  with  his  host, 
Resume  his  charge,  and  hail  their  favour’d  Queen. 
Swift  as  the  mandate  thus  to  him  convey’d, 

Gabriel  earthward  speeds  his  arrowy  way, 

Fraught  with  such  message  as  before  from  heaven 
To  aught  created,  ne’er  had  been  vouchsafed. 

The  sun’s  glad  beams  smile  in  the  west, 

And  evening’s  shades  in  lengthen’d  stature  fall, 

As  onward  fly  the  messengers  of  light, 

Winged  with  love,  impatient  to  announce 
The  joyful  tidings,  Grace  imparts  to  man. 

Their  hosts  were  panoplied  for  peace  or  war; 

The  peaceful  sons  of  men,  with  peace  to  crown, 

With  dition  arm’d,  th’  infernal  pow’rs  to  quell, 

And  shield  the  faithful  Virgin  from  their  snares. 
Cadent,  in  myriads,  they  fall,  as  when 
The  heav’ns  rain  stars,  and  ether’s  blue 
Glows  with  the  show’ry  worlds,  in  silver  dipp’d, 

Or  gold,  gemboss’d  with  various  rays,  brighter 
Than  when  the  bow  of  promise  copes  the  skies. 

Th’  horizon  gleams  with  their  unwonted  fires. 

Which  night  defer,  and  new  prolong  the  day. 

The  demons  see,  and  know  the  presage  giv’n 
Adverse  to  them,  nor  further  sign  await, 

But  in  disgraceful  rout  draw  off,  and  flee 
Impetuous;  with  rage  ferine,  seek  safe 
Retreat  in  dens  fuliginous  and  wild, 

Where  darkness  glum,  and  doleful  horror  reign, 
Leaving  Esdrela’s  fructuous  vales  and  fields, 

Fair  Nazareth’s  frescades,  and  cool  retreats, 

Where  e’er  their  trail  fatiferous  deploy’d, 

Parch’d,  arid,  dry,  lesions  of  dev’lish  spite; 

For  ne’er  where  demons  tread,  or  glance  an  eye, 
Doth  aught  of  fruitful  herb,  or  beauteous  flower. 

The  glebous  mead  indue;  unless  that  plant, 

Plant  infamous,  in  Persia  which  abounds, 

By  Khorassan  and  Lar,  and  thence  which  fumes 
Audacious  o’er  the  plains  of  Toorkistan, 

By  Oxus,  on  one  hand;  and  on  th’  other, 

Vents  its  foul  stench  across  Beloochistan, 

Through  Candabar,  where  Affghans  bide,  eastward 
Thence  to  the  vale  of  Indus  in  Astore, 

Fills  all  the  vexed  air  with  odor  vile; 

Fit  excrement  the  Devil  leaves  behind, 

Where  e’er  his  bestial  feet  impress  the  soil. 

Th’  archangel  Gabriel  paused  not  on  the  way. 
Nor  halted  for  repose,  but,  with  fleet  wing, 

Around  the  Queen  of  angels  drew  his  bands, 

And  thus  his  seconds,  right  and  left,  enjoin’d: 

“ Ariel,  lion  of  God,  be  it  thy  care, 

Eastward  with  all  thy  force,  to  scour  the  plains; 
Search  every  bush  and  brake,  and  of  our  foes, 

If  any  be  abroad,  take  strict  account. 

Be  it  thy  charge,  Hadar,  westward  to  watch; 

Scan  every  hill,  and  permeate  each  vale. 

Nor  leave  one  point  unguarded,  or  desert, 

Lest  who  oppose  us,  find  obverse  ingress, 

And  steal  surreptious  in  forbidden  lines. 

Azur  and  Zepho,  arm  in  chief;  and  wheel, 

The  first,  in  flaming  circuit  tow’rds  the  north; 

The  second,  southward,  in  full  force  deploy, 

That  none  advene  from  thence  and  cause  surprise. 
Follow  the  rest  where  I may  lead  the  way, 

Or  stand  in  serried  phalanx,  where,  advanced, 

Our  ensign,  nitent,  spreads  its  azure  folds.” 

Quadrate,  the  legionary  hosts  sejoin, 

From  centre  tow’rds  eccentric  fourfold  wheel, 
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Swifter  than  thought,  and  lighter  than  the  air; 

Part  right  and  left,  forward  and  adverse  march, 

Timed  to  symphoneous  sounds,  celestial  rung  , 

From  temper’d  alchemy,  and  lute  and  pipe, 

With  rebeck,  psalt’ry,  such  as  seraphs  tune, 

Varied  to  soft  and  loud,  or  quick,  or  slow, 

As  art  divine  and  heav’nly  instinct  lead. 

Thus  moving,  each  within  his  sev’ral  sphere, 

In  beauteous  order,  and  in  bright  array, 

They  sweep  the  plains,  they  penetrate  each  glen; 

O’er  rocks  and  mountains  fly,  search  every  gorge, 

Scout  stream,  and  bush,  and  brake,  and  fount,  and  cave. 
And  at  each  point  place  high  cherubic  guards, 

Who  all  night  long,  with  sleepless  eye,  keep  watch 
For  many’  a league  dispersed  around.  A part, 

Released,  cast  off  their  radiant  arms;  high  on 
The  trees  hang  up  their  glitt’ring  helms,  bucklers, 

And  flaming  swords,  two  edg’d,  and  pointed  spears, 

With  gold  and  precious  gems  inlaid,  and  pearl, 

Of  heav’nly  temper,  curious  design, 

Rich  in  Jehovah’s  armory  enwrought; 

And  thus,  at  ease,  with  jocund  mirth  disport, 

Whiling  the  hours  in  hymns,  celestial  song 
And  dance,  or,  in  heroic  verse,  relate 
Annals  of  heav’n,  with  praises  interspersed; 

Praises  to  Him,  through  whom,  and  for  whom,  they, 

And  in  whom,  all  intelligences,  live. 

Some  skim  the  air,  some  gently  press  the  ground, 

With  impulse  softer  than  Favonius’  wing, 

When  most  disportive  trips  he  cross  the  plains. 

Where  e’er  they  tread,  or  radiant  glance  an  eye, 

A flow’ret  springs,  with  odors  sweet  effused, 

And  fields  of  roses,  vi’lets,  daisies,  glow, 

Or  umber’d  foliage  decks  the  barren  soil. 

So  late  adusted  by  the  lumb’ring  fiends. 

Nor  less  the  dew-drops,  on  each  leaf  impearl’d, 

As  irridescent  shone  the  liquid  gems, 

Smiling,  reflected  each  an  angel’s  form. 

The  feather’d  tribes  resume  their  wonted  lays, 

Ekch  insect,  fearless,  chirps  its  humble  song, 

And  Nature  buxom  hails  the  gen’ral  joy. 

The  shades  of  evening  peaceful  fell  around 
The  Virgin’s  rural  bow’r;  zephyrs  perfumed, 

Her  wavy  tresses  toss’d,  and  fann’d  her  brow, 

As  she,  in  heav’nly  contemplation,  knelt 
And  breath’d  her  pray’r  in  the  all-hearing  ear. 

The  lihg’ring  rays  of  last  departing  day, 

Had  faded  from  the  sky;  the  moon,  her  robe 
Of  silver  cast  o’er  twilight’s  somber  gray, 

And  softly  bright  illumed  Esdrela’s  vale. 

Inlaid  with  bossy  patines,  burnish’d  gold, 

Resplendent  shone  th’  expanse  of  heav’n’s  dome; 

Whilst  glad  the  spheres  their  diapason  roll’d, 
Harmonious  with  the  archangel ic  choirs, 

That  now  the  Virgin’s  mystic  nuptials  hymn. 

A mellow  light,  softer  than  Cynthia’s  beams, 

When  purest  pour’d  upon  Siloe’s  pool, 

Or  Cedron’s  brook,  pervaded  her  abode, 

As  Gabriel  approach’d  the  new  Espoused. 

Unhelm’d,  his  baldrick  laid  aside,  and  sword 
And  spear,  succinct  in  silver  tunic  clad, 

He  Btood ; immortal  youth  bloom’d  in  his  face, 

His  graceful  form  celestial  light  adorn’d, 

As,  smiling,  he  his  message  glad  announced: 

“Hail,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee;  hail, 
Illustrious  daughter  of  a race  of  kings, 

Glory  of  patriarchs,  of  priests  the  crown, 

And  terror  of  th’  infernal  gates  of  hell. 

Blessed  art  thou  amongst  women;  more  bless’d 
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Than  Eve,*  thyself  predestined  second  Eve, 

The  hope  and  safety  of  a fallen  world, 

And  last,  best  work  of  all-creative  skill.” 

So  spake  th’  archangel.  Mary  trembling  heard; 
And,  at  his  words  astonish’d  and  perplex’d, 

Revolved  the  strange  saluting  in  her  mind; 

Both  strange  and  new,  for,  from  celestial  lips, 

Such  words  to  mortal,  ne’er  had  been  vouchsafed. 

Fear  moved  her  troubled  thoughts,  awe  seal’d  her  lips, 
Whilst  Gabriel,  with  brow  subiiiiss  inclined, 

Fresh  wonder  raised  in  these  mysterious  words: 

“Fear  not,  Mary,  thou  hast  found  grace  with  God. 
Nor  wonder  at  my  ent’ring  thine  abode, 

Sacred  from  foot  of  man,  nor  at  my  words. 

I Gabriel  am,  servant  of  God  most  high, 

Sent  to  announce  to  thee  that  sponsal  vow, 

Which  He  hath  made  tow’rds  her  of  Adam’s  race, 
Most  worthy  found  to  incarnate  the  Lord. 

Thou  know’st  the  promise,  for  thou  oft  hast  heard, 
How  when  the  first  of  women  fell,  deceived, 

God  spared  to  doom  her  progeny  to  death, 

And  gracious  promised,  wise  in  his  decrees, 

The  woman’s  Seed  should  crush  the  Serpent’s  head. 
That  time  hath  come,  and  now  it  rests  with  thee, 

(For  God  works  not  to  hurt  of  man’s  free  will,) 

To  choose  if  thou  wilt  be  Mother  of  God. 

If  this  high  boon,  desired  by  all,  conferr’d 
Alone  on  thee,  be  now  by  thee  accept, 

(The  final  link  of  that  celestial  chain, 

Whereby  the  creature  is  rejoin’d  to  heav’n,) 

Then,  in  thy  womb,  untouch’d,  shalt  thou  conceive, 

A Son  bring  forth,  whom  thou  shalt  Jesus  name. 

Great  shall  he  be,  the  Son  of  God  most  high; 

Upon  his  father  David’s  throne  shall  sit, 

Forever  in  the  house  of  Jacob  reign, 

And  of  his  kingdom  never  know  the  end.” 

To  him  the  Virgin,  doubting  not  his  words, 

Yet  wond’ring  much  how  what  he  said  could  be, 
Since  she  by  vow  had  seal’d  her  virgin  state, 

Thus,  with  simplicity,  now  made  reply: 

“Well  do  I know  thee,  Gabriel,  who  thou  art, 

One  of  the  seven  that  stand  before  the  throne, 

Whom  God  vouchsafes  my  guide  and  guardian  care; 
Else  had  I not  endured  to  hear  thy  words, 

Unseemly  in  the  ear  of  one  so  far 
Beneath  the  condescension  of  the  Lord. 

The  promise  thou  hast  read  is  also  known, 

As  well  the  prophesies  which  point  the  time, 

When  Isr’el’s  destined  Prophet  shall  arise; 

Nor  can  that  time  be  distant,  earnest  hoped,  t 
When  Juda  shall  her  great  Deliv’rer  see. 

But  ’tis  not  with  me,  Gabriel,  well  thou  know’st. 

As  with  the  rest  of  Juda’s  daughters  found. 

Whilst  they,  so  let,  the  virgin  state  resign, 

With  emulation  high,  worthy  as  high, 

To  claim  maternity  of  Shiloh’s  birth, 

I yield  with  vows  to  their  permissive  hope, 

My  virgin  state  perpetual  to  preserve; 

As  leastwise  worthy,  though  of  David’s  house, 

To  bear  so  near  relation  to  the  Lord; 

Content  to  worship  him  by  whomso  born, 

And  pay  my  vows  though  distant  from  him  far. 
Hence,  strange  thy  words  sound  to  my  wond’ring  ear, 
Who  chastity  prefer  to  all  the  joys, 

Which  coveted  maternity  impart; 

Though  not  insensible  how  great  renown 
On  such  maternity  must  be  conferr’d. 

O’erwhelmed  rather  with  th’  oppressive  load, 

I shrink  with  fear  and  trembling  at  the  View- 
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Maternity  of  God!  What  creature  dare, 

Though  seraph  pure,  her* feeble  thought  exalt 
To  such  relation  with  consuming  Fire? 

And  yet,  thy  words  have  meaning,  for  I know 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  heav’nly  courts  to  bring 
Vain  messages  of  empty  sound,  or  fraught 
With  mockery,  tow’rds  one  who  serves  as  thou. 

And  to  whom  thou  art  giv'n  to  lead  aright, 

Not  to  seduce  to  error’s  mazy  paths. 

Leave  not  thy  handmaid  then  m doubt  austere, 

But,  since  I know  not  man,  and  ne’er  will  know, 

Tell  me,  I pray  thee,  how  this  thing  can  be.” 

To  this  th’  archangel,  sweetly  bland,  replied: 

“ Daughter  of  God  and  man,  immortal  Maid, 

Thou  deemest  well,  not  light  thy  servant’s  word, 

Not  vain  his  message,  nor  with  mock’ry  fraught. 

Deep  is  its  meaning,  solemn  its  import, 

With  truth  and  heavenly  virtue  riel).  imbued; 

And  what  I tell  thee  surely  shall  be  done. 

Nor  need’st  thou  fear  lest  it  should  be  through  man; 
For  know,  thy  vow  is  blest,  accept  of  Heav’n, 

Who  seals  thee  for  himself,  himself  alone, 

A house  more  precious  than  the  temple’s  gold. 

Which  He,  the  true  Beseleel,  hath  adorn’d, 

Enrich’d  with  purple,  built  with  special  grace; 

And  none  a place  so  worthy  doth  afford, 

To  perfect  his  omnipotent  designs, 

As  is  the  temple  of  thy  virgin  womb; 

Fit  sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

Receptacle  prepared  for  God’s  own  Son. 

Think  not  the  mystery  excels  his  power. 

Nor  thy  humility  beneath  his  care; 

Nor  doubt  th’  omniscience  which  finds  means  to  work, 
Nor  limit  what  he  works  to  scope  of  man. 

That,  leave  to  him  to  perfect  as  he  wills, 

This,  cherish  as  the  grace  endear’d  to  God. 

He,  who  the  rod  of  Moses  could  convert, 

And  from  dead  branch  a living  reptile  raise, 

Can  from  the  very  stones  build  Abram’s  house; 

And  who,  from  Adam,  without  woman’s  aid, 

His  first  fair  consort  did  with  ease  extract. 

Can  now  in  thee,  the  second  Adam  mold, 

Without  polluting  touch  of  carnal  man. 

Here  then  the  mystery  of  his  purpose  read-^ 

The  Holy  Ghost  upon  thee  shall  descend; 

The  Most  High’s  pow’r  shall  overshadow  thee. 

And  therefore  shall  the  Holy  of  thee  born, 

Be  called  by  his  name,  the  Son  of  God. 

Hence,  Son  of  God  and  man;  of  man,  conceived 
By  thee,  who  Adam’s  fault  retrieve;  of  God, 

Through  that  mysterious  operation  had, 

In  nuptial  union,  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

So,  thy  virginity  remain  intact, 

Perfect,  as  when  thy  virgin  vow  arose, 

With  sweetest  incense  fumed,  acceptable 
To  God  the  Father,  high  in  bliss  enthroned, 

To  God  thy  Son,  shouldst  thou  the  gift  accept, 

And  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  thy  proffer’d  Spouse. 

And  lo,  Elizabeth,  thy  cousin,  hath 
A son  in  her  old  age  conceived,  with  whom, 

That  barren  was,  the  sixth  month  now  transpires. 
Nothing  shall  be  impossible  with  God. 

The  world  revolving,  pauses  in  its  course. 

Awaiting  thy  reply;  and  well  it  may, 

- Since  on  thy  word  its  consolation  hangs; 

Hope  to  the  wretched,  freedom  to  the  bound, 
Redemption  to  the  captives  chain’d  by  Sin, 

And  free  salvation  to  the  race  of  man. 

Haste,  sovereign  Lady,  hasten  that  response, 
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Which  earth  expects,  the  gates  of  Hades  dread. 

And  heav’n  awaits  to  hail  with  loud  acclaim.” 

Sweetly  his  words  fell  on  her  trembling  sense, 

And  easy  led  as  God  her  heart  disposed, 

Her  thoughts  still  flowing  redient  to  their  Source, 

In  whom  was  all  her  solace,  joy,  and  hope; 

Willing  to  yield,  consistent  with  her  vow, 

That  seed  immaculate,  by  God  prepared, 

To  incarnate  his  Son;  yet,  inward  shrank, 

Nor  least  consent  would  give,  did  that  impute 
The  smallest  stain,  or  purity  disrobe. 

The  fear,  which  first  the  seraph’s  words  aroused, 

His  words  had  sooth’d,  respective  of  her  vow; 

Humility  alone,  with  roseate  blush  f 

By  modesty  suffused,  deferr’d  assent. 

The  soft  impulse  obedience  overruled. 

When  thus,  submissive  to  the  will  of  God, 

She  bow’d,  and  to  th’  archangel  said: 

“ Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord;  to  me 
According  to  thy  word,  may  it  be  done.” 

With  this  the  seraph  vanish’d  from  her  view, 

When  lo,  the  Holy  Ghost,  celestial  Dove, 

That  o’er  the  vast,  erst  brooding,  swift  evolved 
Innumerable  orbs,  and  from  their  dust, 

And  through  their  empty  seas,  awoke  to  life 
Intelligential  forms,  on  her  descends; 

Instant  descends  with  sweet  o’erpow’ring  force, 

And  in  mysterious  union  with  his  Spouse, 

The  spotless  Queen,  the  Son  of  God  begot. 

Deep  m her  womb  earth  felt  the  thrilling  joy; 

The  heavens  bowing  kiss’d  the  earth  redeem’d, 

And  angels,  lowly  bending  o’er  the  scene, 

Or  strict  encamp’d  around  Esdrela’s  cot. 

Gazed  on  the  marv’lous  plan  amazed,  and  learn’d, 

With  ecstasy  of  joy,  the  long  deferr’d, 

Grand  mystery  of  God’s  redeeming  love. 

The  devils  trembled;  hell  t’  its  centre  shook, 

And  all  the  powers  of  darkness  fearful  fled, 

Owning  the  hand  which  their  empire  now  crush’d. 

Whilst  Mary,  gaudful,  yet  serene  in  joy, 

In  praises  thus  t’  her  blissful  thoughts  gave  vent: 

“My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord  my  God, 

Who  hath  with  wond’rous  gifts  exalted  me; 

Gifts,  which  my  tongue  no  power  hath  t’  unfold, 

My  inmost  heart  no  depth  to  comprehend, 

Nor  all  my  strength  suffice  to  worthy  praise. 

Great  is  his  glory,  marv’lous  are  his  works, 

In  whom  my  heart  exults,  my  spirit  joys. 

Rejoice  ye  nations,  Sion  clothe  thyseli 
With  strength,  put  all  thy  glorious  vesture  on; 

The  Lord  hath  heard  thy  prayer,  and  from  the  hills, 

Hath  look’d  with  favor  on  thy  fallen  state. 

Rejoice  with  me,  and  magnify  his  name, 

Since  my  humility  he  doth  regard, 

Respective  of  the  vow  which  me  withheld 
From  all  that  could  integrity  distain. 

But,  high  as  heaven  the  things  of  earth  excel, 

So  high  his  thoughts  our  lowfy  views  transcend; 

Th’  impossible  with  us,  is  plain  to  him; 

And  lo,  from  henceforth  and  forevermore, 

All  generations  me  shall  Blessed  call, 

Since  He,  who  mightv  is,  hath  done  great  things 
To  me,  and  Holy  is  his  glorious  name. 

For,  who  hath  heard  my  vow,  afnd  who  received, 

Consistent  with  that  vow,  hath  yet  design’d 
To  make  me  Mother  of  the  King  of  kings. 

Nor  on  me  only  doth  his  mercy  fall; 

Soft  as  the  fleecy  snows  cap  Carmel’s  hills, 
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Wide  as  their  roral  mists  diffuse  the  plains, 

His  mercy  rests,  from  age  to  age,  on  all 
Who  fear  his  name,  and  in  his  goodness  trust. 

On  these  his  mercy,  but  with  mighty  arm, 

The  proud  in  their  conceit  he  drives  away; 

Their  wisdom  he  as  foolishness  accounts, 

And  what  they  despicable  deem,  exalts; 

Hurls  from  his  lofty  seat,  the  strong  man  arm’d. 

And  in  his  place  the  humble  lifts  on  high, 

Raises  the  .needy  contrite  from  the  earth, 

And  ’midst  the  princes  he  enthrones  the  poor, 

The  hungry  feeds,  but  sends  the  rich  away. 

So  he  his  servant  Israel  received, 

Mindful  bf  mercy  and  his  promise,  giv’n 
To  Abraham  and  his  remotest  seed, 

Rescued  from  bondage,  through  the  desert  led, 

To  land  of  promise,  whence  the  proud  were  cast, 

And  Israel  exalted  in  their  stead. 

Exalted  then,  but  more  exalted  now; 

By  Moses  then  from  temp’ral  bondage  freed, 

By  greater  than  was  Moses  now  conduct 
From  earthly  to  celestial  Canaan’s  shores.” 

So  she  her  grateful  thoughts  aloud  entoned, 

Till  sounds  seraphic  rang  through  all  the  air, 
Symphonious  to  the  theme  that  tuned  her  tongue, 
Whilst  gladden’d  Nature  joy’d  through  all  her  realms, 
That  one  at  length  was  found  of  worthy  mold, 

The  earth  from  Adamitic  curse  to  free. 

Through  prompt  obedience  thus,  and  ready  faith. 

The  first  prophetic  word  its  fulness  finds; 

From  Virgin’s  seed  the  Word  of  God  takes  flesh. 

And  Satan’s  power  receives  its  lethal  wound. 

THE  END  OP  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 


A ROMANCE  OP  £IFE. 

(Translated  from  the  French.) 

The  venerable  abbess  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  of  Neveres  died  lately  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-eight.  For  fifty  years  she  had  been  an  inmate  of  the 
convent,  winning  the  love  and  respect  of  all  who  approached  her.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1762  there  broke  out  in  Paris  a disease  very  similar  to  what  is  now  called 
cholera,  and  which  was  quite  as  fatal  in  its  consequences.  Although  not  con- 
tagious, the  immense  numbers  of  persons  attacked  by  it  led  the  people  to  think 
it  was  so,  and  terror  took  hold  of  the  minds  of  all.  Mothers  abandoned  their 
children,  wives  their  husbands,  sisters  their  brothers,  and  almost  as  many  per- 
ished by  flight  as  by  the  disease  itself.  In  two  months  thirty-one  thousand  per- 
sons were  buried  in  the  different  burying-grounds  around  the  city.  The  hos- 
pitals were  crowded — so  crowded  that  the  physicians  and  nuTses  passed  with 
difficulty  among  the  beds,  and  the  demand  for  admission  was  so  great,  that 
every  day  a long  file  of  sick  might  be  seen  at  the  door,  some  supported  by  re- 
lations, but  the  most  part  lying  on  the  ground,  waiting  until  their  turn  should 
come  to  be  admitted,  but  often  before  night  the  half  of  them  were  carried  to  the 
cemetery  instead  of  the  infirmary.  As  may  well  be  supposed,  the  tasks  of  the 
physcians  were  not  light,  and  finally  they  were  obliged  to  organize  their  labor, 
ana  force  themselves  to  repose  a certain  time  every  day,  and  take  the  service  in 
turns,  in  order  to  be  able  to  bear  up  under  the  extraordinary  efforts  they  were 
called  upon  to  make. 

One  day,  as  a young  physician — he  who  twenty  years  later  was  known  as  a 
celebrated  Dr.  Soulie — was  leaving  the  hospital  to  go  and  take  his  turn  of 
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repose,  a servant  man,  breathless  and  pale,  met  him  at  the  fate,  and  asked  him 
if  he  was  a physician.  The  doctor  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  man 
begged  him,  for  God’s  sake,  to  go  to  a house  in  the  neighborhood  and  see  a 
sick  person.  Although  against  the  rule  they  had  established,  the  doctor  con- 
sented, and  was  conducted  to  the  house  by  the  servant,  who  showed  him  into 
a large  handsomely  furnished  room.  In  this  room  the  doctor  remarked  first  a 
tall,  handsome  woman,  with  her  hair  all  in  disorder,  and  her  face  pale  as  a 
corpse,  standing  near  and  screening  a child,  who  lay  on  a sofa.  Around  her 
was  collected  a group  of  twelve  young  girls,  who  looked  to  the  doctor  to  be 
nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  made  him  suppose  it  was  a boarding-school,  par- 
ticularly as  these  young  girls  all  wore  dark  green  silk  dresses,  and  had  their  blond 
braided  and  tied  with  blue  ribbons.  The  doctor  could  see  no  difference  between 
any  of  them;  they  all  had  fair  skins,  small  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  long  noses,  and 
large  mouths;  but  before  he  could  ask  any  questions  about  them,  the  woman 
advanced  hurriedly  and  seized  him  by  the  arm,  led  him  to  the  sofa,  and  in  a 
hoarse  voice  said — 

“ Look  at  that  child ! ” 

The  doctor  looked.  Before  him  lay  a beautiful  little  girl,  of  about  ten  years 
of  age,  but  utterly  different  from  the  others.  Her  hair  was  black  as  midnight, 
and  hung  in  ringlets  over  her  shoulders ; her  eyes  were  closed,  and  her  livid 
complexion  and  contracted  features  showed  that  the  dreadful  disease  had  seized 
upon  her. 

“ Open  that  window,”  said  the  doctor,  “ and  bring  some  vinegar  immediately 
to  rub  the  child’s  body.” 

“What!”  cried  the  woman,  “she  has  not  got  the  plague?” 

“Why,  certainly;  did  you  not  know  it?”  answered  the  doctor. 

“ No,  no ; take  her  away — take  her  away.  She  shan’t  stay  here  to  kill  us 
all!  Come,  my  daughters ; come  away,  quick!  Oh!  the  wretched  child — 
she  will  be  the  death  of  you!”  and  she  pushed  the  twelve  girls  out  of  the 
room,  and  went  after  them. 

But  the  doctor  sprang  after  her. 

“ Are  you  the  mother  of  that  child  ?”  he  inquired. 

“Yes;  but  take  her  away — she  shan’t  stay  here.” 

“ She  must  be  put  to  bed  and  taken  care  of,”  said  the  doctor. 

“ She  shall  not  have  a bed  in  this  house — take  her  away.” 

“ But  where  am  I to  take  her?  Besides,  she  will  die,  if  removed.” 

“ I don’t  care — take  her  to  the  hospital ; anywhere,  only  take  her  away  from 
this  house.” 

Though  horrified  by  the  feeling  expressed  by  this  unnatural  mother,  the 
doctor  tried  a moment  to  persuade  her  to  do  something  for  her  child ; but  finding 
it  useless,  and  seeing  that  if  he  left  the  little  girl  in  the  house,  she  would  die 
from  neglect,  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  wrapped  her  in  a blanket,  and  carried  her 
to  the  hospital,  where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a vacant  bed  for  the 
little  sufferer.  The  doctor  then  made  some  inquiries  concerning  her  parents, 
and  learned  that  Monsieur  Domergue  was  a manufacturer,  of  large  means, 
and  his  wifq  really  the  mother  of  thirteen  children,  all  daughters,  and  duly 
registered  at  the  mayor’s  office  as  having  been  bom  in  seven  years. 

Six  times  Madame  Domergue  brought  a pair  into  the  world  all  wonderfully 
resembling  each  other, — light  hair,  blue  eyes,  fair  skin,  and  sharp  features. 
The  mother  adored  them,  and  her  pride  and  joy  was  at  its  climax  when  she 
found  her  family  again  about  to  be  increased.  But  alas ! this  time  she  was 
disappointed,  for  a little  girl  arrived,  but  without  any  companion.  This  alone 
would  have  been  enough  to  turn  her  mother’s  heart  from  her,  but  besides  this, 
6he  was  entirely  different  from  the  twelve  others. 

The  mother  could  see  no  beauty  in  her  clear  brunette  complexion,  her  black 
curling  hair,  dark  eyes  and  exquisite  features,  and  from  the  moment  of  her 
birth.  Tittle  Esther  was  an  isolated  being,  unloved  and  uncared  for.  While  her 
sisters  were  dressed  in  silk,  she  wore  cotton ; and  while  they  were  fed  upon 
dainty  food,  she  ate  with  the  servants  in  the  kitchen.  As  she  grew,  she  gave 
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her  mother  fresh  cause  for  dislike;  for,  whereas,  her  sisters  were  endowed  with 
intellects  of  the  most  mediocre  order,  and  learned  the  simplest  things  witji  the 
greatest  difficulty,  Esther’s  talents  and  quickness  of  perception  made  her  the 
wonder  even  of  her  sisters.  Seeing  this,  that  her  twelve  pets  were  likely  to  be 
thrown  in  the  shade,  Madame  Domergue  stopped  Esther’s  lessons  entirely,  and 
the  most  the  poor  child  could  obtain,  was  permission  to  remain  in  the  room 
while  her  sisters  were  with  their  teachers.  By  this  means  she  was  enabled  to 
learn  a great  deal,  and  as  she  afterwards  often  said,  these  were  her  only  happy 
hours.  The  father  of  this  large  family,  though  a kind-hearted  man,  was 
exceedingly  weak,  and  the  slave  of  his  wife.  Besides,  he  was  much  from 
home,  and  when  in  the  house,  he  never  dared  to  interfere  in  the  regulations 
made  by  her. 

All  these  particulars  the  doctor  heard  from  the  servants  and  neighbors,  and 
the  interest  he  felt  for  the  child,  thus  singularly  placed  under  his  care,  was 
doubled,  and  he  determined  to  use  every  means  to  save  her  life.  He  accord- 
ingly watched  her  himself  night  and  day,  and  finally  Found  his  efforts  crowned 
with  success.  The  child  yet  got  well. 

It  was  just  three  weeks  after  his  first  visit  to  the  house  of  Monsieur  Domergue, 
that  the  doctpr  returned,  taking  with  him  the  little  girl  who  had  been  most  mi- 
raculously saved  from  death.  When  he  reached  the  door,  some  men  were  just 
bringing  out  two  coffins  to  be  placed  in  a hearse  which  stood  in  the  street.  The 
doctor  and  his  protegee  ascended  the  stairs,  entered  the  parlor,  and  proceeded  to 
another  room,  without  seeing  any  body  or  hearing  any  noise.  But  Esther,  in 
the  greatest  alarm,  pushed  open  a door,  and  led  the  way  to  the  room  where  she 
and  her  twelve  sisters  had  slept  together.  The  door  was  open,  but  four  beds 
alone  occupied  the  room,  and  two  of  them  were  empty.  On  the  others  lay  two 
of  the  fair-haired  twins,  and  by  their  side  stood  Madame  Domergue,  looking  at 
them  as  if  stupified.  Esther,  with  an  undefined  dread  of  something  frightful, 
rushed  up  to  her  mother,  and  threw  her  arms  around  her.  But  as  soon  as 
Madame  Domergue  saw  her,  she  threw  her  from  her,  then  seized  her,  and 
would  have  torn  her  to  pieces  if  the  doctor  had  not  snatched  her  from  her  grasp. 
As  it  was,  the  child’s  face  was  all  scratched  and  bloody,  and  she  fainted  almost 
immediately. 

Why  do  you  bring  her  here  ?”  cried  Madame  Domergue.  “ She  is  the 
cause  of  all  my  misfortune.  There  lie  the  only  two  I have  left.  Take  the  little 
demon  away,  or  I will  kill  her  in  spite  of  you!” 

Almost  frozen  with  horror,  the  doctor  answered  not  a word,  but  bore  the  in- 
sensible and  bleeding  child  from  the  room  of  the  house,  and  placed  her  in  a 
carriage  which  he  saw  passing.  He  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  an  obscure 
little  street,  where  lived,  in  the  most  humble  manner,  the  doctor’s  venerable 
mother.  She  received  the  unhappy  girl,  gave  her  all  necessary  relief,  and  in- 
stalled her  in  a small  room  near  her  own. 

It  was  as  Madame  Domergue  had  said : in  three  weeks  ten  of  her  idolized 
daughters  had  fallen  victims  to  the  terrific  disease,  and  the  day  after  the  doctor’s 
second  visit  the  other  two  died  and  were  buried  like  their  sisters.  A few  days 
more  and  the  mother  herself  followed,  and  when  the  doctor,  hearing  of  it,  re- 
turned, he  found  that  house,  once  so  noisy  with  young  voices,  and  full  of  joy 
and  pride  of  a large  family,  silent  as  the  tomb,  occupied  only  by  a prematurely 
old  man,  left  alone  in  the  world  and  prostrate  with  his  grief.  A few  months  after- 
wards M.  Domergue  died  in  hopeless  insanity. 

Esther,  brought  up  under  the  motherly  care  of  Madame  Soulie,  budded  into 
womanhood  as  lovely  a young  creature  as  could  possibly  be  seen.  When  in 
her  eighteenth  year  she  became  the  wife  of  the  doctor,  who  was  now  beginning 
to  be  known  in  the  world,  and  she  made  her  appearance  in  the  saloons  of  Paris, 
and  was  for  years  the  most  admired  woman  of  the  time.  She  became  the 
mother  of  five  children — four  sons  and  one  daughter — whom  she  brought  up 
and  educated  to  be  an  honor  to  herself  and  ornaments  to  the  society  in  which 
they  lived.  Dr.  Soulie  became  in  time  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XVI,  and  when  the  political  troubles  began  to  break  out,  he,  unfortunately. 
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wrote  a pamphlet  in  favor  of  the  court,  and  thus  became  a marked  man*  In 
the  fall  of  1792,  at  three  o’clock  one  morning,  the  police  forcibly  entered  Dr. 
Soulie’s  house,  dragged  him  and  his  two  eldest  sons  from  their  beds,  and  in 
spite  of  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  the  poor  wife  and  mother,  he  carried  them 
Off*  It  was  nearly  a week  before  Madame  Soulie  could  hear  any  news  of  her 
loved  ones,  and  then — they  had  already  been  dead  four  days — the  guillotine  had 
done  its  work  for  them.  Madame  Soulie  clasped  her  three  remaining  children 
in  her  arms,  two  boys  of  seventeen  and  eighteen,  and  a girl  of  fifteen  years  of 
age.  But  as  yet  she  little  knew,  in  the  agony  of  her  grief,  that  fresh  trouble 
was  preparing  for  her.  Her  sons  swore  within  themselves  to  revenge  the  murder 
of  their  fathers  and  brothers.  It  would  take  too  long  to  narrate  all  the  circum- 
stances which  followed;  but  these  two  young  men  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  a conspiracy  against  the  Government,  and  one  year  precisely  from  the 
day  on  which  she  had  learned  the  death  of  her  husband  and  two  eldest  sons, 
Madame  Soulie  received  a short  note  as  follows : — 

“ Conciergerie,  Thursday  noon. 

u Mother,  dear  Mother,  We  have  conspired  against  the  Government — we  have 
been  betrayef , and  are  to  die  to-morrow.  Bear  it  bravely,  mother,  we  die  for 
our  father  and  our  brothers.  Hennri  et  Victor.” 

What  words  can  describe  the  despair  of  that  poor  mother!  At  first,  she 
prayed  God  to  take  her  life  or  her  reason.  But  a ray  of  hope  dawned  upon  her. 
She  might,  perhaps,  save  her  boys ; the  tribunal  which  had  condemned  them 
could  not  be  deaf  to  a mother’s  prayer — a mother’s  despair.  But  alas ! Madame 
Soulie  little  knew  the  man  upon  whose  compassion  she  counted.  In  vain  she 
supplicated,  in  vain  she  prayed ; they  ended  by  refusing  to  listen  to  her  any 
longer.  She  did  all  that  possibly  could  be  done  to  save  her  boys  from  death ; 
she  even,  after  the  the  example  of  Madame  Chalais,  tried  to  bribe  the  execu- 
tioners. But  they  accepted  her  money  and  then  betrayed  her.  Finding  all  her 
efforts  useless,  she  tried  to  resign  herself,  and  determined,  as  she  could  not  obtain 
her  sons’  lives,  at  least  to  get  permission  to  aid  them  to  die.  This  was  with 
great  difficulty  granted  her,  but  at  last  she  received  it,  and  a couple  of  hours 
before  the  execution  was  to  take  place,  she  presented  herself  before  her  unhappy 
boys. 

Then  all  the  grandeur  of  her  soul,  the  devotion,  the  resignation  which  was  so 
remarkable  in  her  after  life,  showed  itself.  No  useless  tears,  no  reproaches,  no 
lamenting.  One  short  burst  of  agony,  which  the  sight  of  the  manacled  limbs 
of  her  children  forced  from  her,  in  spite  of  herself,  and  she  had  done  with  this 
world.  Every  moment  was  precious.  God,  and  the  eternity  into  which  these 
two  boys  were  soon  to  enter,  formed  the  sole  subject  of  the  conversation  between 
the  mother  and  her  children,  until  the  jailor  came  to  announce  that  the  moment 
had  arrived  to  say  their  last  prayers.  Madame  Soulie  stood  by  while  the  chains 
were  knocked  off,  she  knelt  and  prayed  with  the  priest,  who  had  been  sent  to 
accompany  the  prisoners  to  the  scaffold ; and  then  she  took  the  arm  of  each 
of  her  beloved  boys  and  left  the  prison  with  them. 

The  public’  place  was  crowded  with  people.  They  could  not  help  pitying 
those  two  handsome  vouths  about  to  be  executed,  but  tears  ran  down  the  Hardest 
cheeks  at  the  sight  oi  that  noble  mother,  still  in  mourning  for  the  husband  and 
two  eldest  children,  and  now  accompanying  her  two  remaining  sons  to  death. 
She  ascended  the  scaffold  with  them,  embraced  them  tenderly,  offered  up  a short 
prayer  with  them,  and  then  allowed  herself  be  led  away  by  a friend.  But 
she  was  not  out  of  hearing  when  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  announced  to  her 
that  all  was  over. 

Well,  in  ’95  she  was  herself  condemned  to  death  on  the  charge  of  concealing 
her  brother-in-law,  a political  prisoner  who  had  escaped  from  prison.  A second 
time  she  mounted  the  scaffold,  and  was  preparing  to  die,  when  an  order  came 
for  her  release.  She  then  retired  to  a little  farm  she  owned  near  Blois,  and  soon 
after  married  her  daughter  to  a man  every  way  worthy  of  her.  But  misfortune 
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was  to  be  her  lot  through  life.  Her  only  child,  all  that  had  been  left  to  her  to 
love  and  cherish,  died  eleven  months  after  her  marriage. 

It  was  then  that  Madame  Soulie  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  cloister.  After 
considerable  delay  she  was  received  into  the  Ursuline  Convent  of  Neveres,  and 
in  1825,  made  Lady  Abbess,  which  place  she  held  until  her  death.  Her  last 
moments  wore  soothed  by  the  presence  of  many  of  those  upon  whom  she  con- 
ferred her  benefits  and  charities,  and  she  died  as  calmly  as  an  infant  falling  to 
sleep,  her  lips  sealed  to  the  crucifix,  and  her  eyes  turned  to  that  heaven  to  which 
certainly,  if  affliction  borne  in  the  name  of  Christ  with  resignation  accord  the 
right  to  enter,  she  had  won. 


MENTAL  DELUSIONS. 

The  reply  of  the  madman,  who,  when  asked  why  he  was  confined,  replied 
“ I thought  the  world  mad,  and  the  world  thought  me  mad,  and  they  out- 
voted me,”  serves  to  describe  very  accurately  a species  of  monomania  which  is 
often  occurring.  It  is  that  wherein  an  individual  devotes  himself  enthusiasti- 
cally to  the  pursuit  of  an  object,  possibly  desirable  in  itself,  but  either  altogether 
impracticable,  or  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  aspirant  has  neither  qualifi- 
cations nor  the  opportunity  of  effecting,  it  also  takes  the  form  of  error  as  to 
personal  identity,  the  delusion  leading  to  a claim  of  rights  and  the  adoption  of 
ideas  which  would  fitly  belong  to  the  personage  the  individual  supposes  himself 
to  be.  We  do  not  here  include  instances  of  religious  delusion  or  fanaticism,  or 
cases  of  mere  imposture,  but  those  concerning  temporal  affairs,  in  jvhich  in- 
dividuals have  displayed  a stubborness  and  disinterestedness  in  opposing  the 
arguments  and  the  power  of  their  fellow-men,  which  can  only  proceed  from 
their  own  conviction  of  being  in  the  right,  and  their  more  numerous  adversa- 
ries in  the  wrong.  To  a minor  degree  of  this  class  belong  the  mere  projectors — 
seekers  of  perpetual  motion,  or  matters  of  a similar  character — and  displaying, 
in  many  cases,  an  equal  amount  of  self-sacrifice,  though  perhaps  not  without 
an  eye  to  ultimate  advantage.  Such  cases,  however,  are  oftener  witnessed  in 
private  life  than  brought  before  the  eye  of  the  public;  the  individuals  fail, 
and  probably  die  unknown,  while  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a man  of  ge- 
nius working  through  difficulty  and  hardship  to  some  glorious  consummation 
reconciles  them  to  their  fate,  and  seems  to  sanctify  their  pursuit.  From  some 
recorded  cases  of  such  descriptions,  we  select  a few  curious  examples. 

In  the  reign  of  Anne,  a gentleman  named  Stukely  left  his  practice  as  a bar- 
rister and  retired  into  the  country  to  perfect  his  discovery  of  the  perpetual 
motion,  and  never  left  it  but  once  for  thirty  years,  when  he  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  George  I,  and  on  which  occasion,  for  the  only  time,  he  shaved, 
and  changed  his  shirt  and  clothes.  Before  he  died,  he  had  abandoned  his  pur- 
suit of  the  perpetual  motion,  and  would  laugh  at  his  own  folly  in  confining 
himself  in  doors ; but  he  replaced  his  project  by  a close  study  of  the  economy 
of  ants,  increasing  their  colonies  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  destruction 
of  the  fruit  in  the  neighboring  gardens;  and  when  he  died,  he  was  occupied  in 
building  a house  with  walls  seven  feet  thick. 

In  1810,  Simon  Southwood,  a miller,  died  in  Horsham  gaol,  after  a confine- 
ment of  forty-three  years.  He  fancied  himself  Earl  of  Derby  and  King  of 
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Man  5 he  is  described  as  having  a commanding  appearance,  as  being  of  affable 
manners  and  polite  bearing,  but  apt  to  be  wroth  when  any  doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  his  dignity.  He  was  addressed  by  his  fellow-prisoners,  as  well  as  by  the 
governor  of  the  gaol,  as  “ My  Lord,”  and  would  answer  to  no  other  address 
even  to  strangers.  He  was  supported  by  a stipend  from  the  parish  of  Box- 
grove,  which  he  managed  with  the  greatest  economy,  but  supposed  himself 
a state  prisoner,  and  would  never  accept  of  any  favor,  not  even  of  a meal,  or 
of  clothes,  under  any  form  but  that  of  its  coming  from  his  cousin,  the  king. 

But  these  instances  affect  only  personal  objects  or  pursuits ; in  others  it  takes 
a wider  range,  and  is  directed  to  public  interests.  Richard  Brothers  affords  a 
curious  example  of  the  growth  of  such  delusions.  After  having  served  for 
several  years  in  the  British  navy,  a scruple  as  to  taking  an  oath,  required  on 
receiving  his  pension,  brought  him  into  controversy  with  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  his  objection  was  in  part  so  well  founded,  that  the  use  of  the 
word  voluntary , as  the  oath  was  declared  to  be  taken,  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
continued ; blit  his  objections  increased,  he  declined  taking  an  oath  at  all,  even 
though  almost  dying  with  hunger,  and  was  only  rescued  from  death  by  being 
taken  to  a workhouse.  This  was  in  1789,  and  in  1790  he  announced  that  he 
had  a mission  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  to  make  Jerusalem  the  capitol  of 
the  world,  and  to  notify  the  same  to  the  king,  the  ministers,  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  their  guidance.  The  latter  part  he  executed  with  a zeal  which 
was  at  length  rewarded  by  an  imprisonment  in  Newgate.  From  this  he  was 
at  length  released,  and  occupied  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  prophesying 
and  forwarding  the  objects  of  his  mission ; but  as  “ he  was  unassuming  in  his 
manners,  careful  not  to  give  personal  offence,  and  courted  retirement  rather 
than  publicity,”  the  world  were  contented  to  smile  at  rather  than  to  punish  him 
for  opinions  as  to  which,  though  himself  retaining  a clear  conviction  of  their 
truth,  he  was  so  evidently  outvoted. 

At  an  earlier  date,  Roger  North,  in  his  “Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North,”  his 
brother,  relates  a curious  example  of  this  species  of  delusion  as  occurring  at 
Constantinople,  but  where  it  was  not  treated  with  so  much  moderation  as  in 
London : — “ In  this  time  (during  the  embassy  of  Lord  Winchelsea,  about  1680) 
one  John,  a Quaker,  went  on  a sort  of  pilgrimage  to  Constantinople  for  con- 
verting the  Great  Turk,  and  the  first  scene  of  his  action  was  standing  up  in  a 
corner  of  the  street,  and  preaching  to  the  people.  They  stared  at  him,  and 
concluding  him  out  of  his  wits,  he  was  taken  and  carried  to  the  mad- house ; 
there  he  lay  six  months.  At  last  some  of  the  keepers  heard  him  speak  the 
word  “ English,”  and  told  it  so  as  it  came  to  the  ambassador's  ear,  that  he  had 
a subject  in  the  mad-house.  His  lordship  sent  and  had  him  taken  to  his  house. 
The  fellow  stood  before  the  ambassador  with  a ragged  dirty  hat  on,  and  would 
not  put  it  off,  though  he  was  charged  and  admonished ; thereupon  the  ambas- 
sador ordered  him  down,  and  had  him  drubbed  upon  the  feet,  after  the  Turkish 
manner.  Then  he  was  anything,  and  would  do  anything,  and  afterwards  did 
own  that  that  drubbing  had  a great  effect  upon  his  spirit.  Upon  searching  him 
there  was  found  in  his  pouch,  among  a few  beans,  a letter  to  the  Grand  Signor, 
very  long  and  canting ; but  the  substance  was,  to  let  him  know  that  he  was 
the  scourge  in  God’s  hand  with  which  he  chastised  the  wicked  Christians ; and 
now  their  wickedness  was  so  great,  that  God  by  the  Spirit  had  sent  him,  to  let 
him  know  that  he  must  come  forthwith  to  scourge  them.  He  was  sent  to 
England,  but  got  off  by  the  way  and  came  up  a second  time  to  Constantinople, 
from  whence  he  was  more  surely  conveyed ; and  some  that  knew  John,  told 
Sir  Dudley  North  they  had  seen  him  on  the  Exchange,  where  he  recognized 
the  admirable  virtue  of  Turkish  drubbing. 

Caulfield  in  his  “ Remarkable  Persons,”  says  the  name  of  this  person  was 
Kelsey,  and  gives  the  portrait  of  him. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THOSE  OTJT  OF  THE  CHURCH.*— No.  1. 

In  these  days  of  religious  commotion,  when  the  partition  wall  of  separation 
between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  begins  to  shake,  it  may  be  of  service  to 
both  sides  to  see  how  the  “ good  men  and  true”  of  the  established  church  have 
clearly  admitted  the  disputed  points  of  our  creed ; one  admitting  one  point, 
another,  another ; so  that  in  the  long  run,  we  shall  be  able  to  adduce  the  advo- 
cacy of  our  separated  brethren,  even  for  all  and  every  one  of  the  dogmas  of  our 
belief.  We  may  bring  forward  nothing  but  what  has  perhaps  been  adduced 
before  in  a fragmentary  form,  but  we  will  endeavor  to  gather  up  the  fragment^, 
and  classify,  and  condense,  and  reduce  them  to  a more  ready  and  serviceable 
compass,  always  giving  the  Protestant  testimony  verbatim,  and  specifying 
chapter  and  verse.  If  we  err  in  the  least  tittle,  it  shall  be  at  all  events  involun- 
tarily. Our  first  topic  shall  be,  that  the  Bible  alone  cannot  be  the  sole  Rule  of 
Faith. 

PROTESTANT  TESTIMONY  THAT  THE  BIBLE  CANNOT  BE  THE  SOLE  RULE  OF  FAITH. 

1.  Dr.  Whitaker.  Controv.  1,  Q,ues.  4,  c.  1,  says : “When  Bellarmine  states 
the  question  thus,  viz : whether  the  scriptures  are  in  themselves  so  clear,  and  so 
plain,  as  without  any  interpretation  to  decide  controversies  of  faith,  he  fights 
without  any  adversary,  for  in  this  we  agree  with  him.” 

2.  Hooker.  Eccles.  polity,  p.  116,  says:  “The  scripture  could  not  teach  us 
the  things  of  God,  unless  we  did  credit  men,  who  have  taught  us,  that  the 
words  of  scripture  did  signify  those  things.” 

3.  Lord  Bolinghroke.  Letter  5,  p.  179,  says:  Writers  of  the  Roman  religion 
have  attempted  to  show,  that  the  text  of  holy  writ  is  on  many  accounts  insuffi- 
cient to  be  the  sole  criterion  of  orthodoxy.  I apprehend  too,  that  they  have 
shown  it.  Sure  I am,  that  experience  from  the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity 
to  this  hour  shows  abundantly , with  how  much  ease  and  success,  the  most  op- 
posite, the  most  extravagant,  nay,  the  most  impious  opinions,  and  the  most 
contradictory  faiths  may  be  founded  on  the  same  text,  and  plausibly  defended 
by  the  same  authority.” 

4.  Selden.  Discourses,  p.  7,  8.  “ Scrutamini  Scripturas  (or  search  of  the 
scriptures).  These  two  words  have  undone  the  world,  because  Christ  spake  it 
to  his  disciples,  therefore  we  must  all,  men,  women,  and  children,  read  and  in- 
terpret the  Scripture.  The  text  serves  only  to  guess  by ; we  must  satisfy  our- 
selves fully  out  of  the  authors  that  lived  about  those  times.” 

5.  ChiUingworth.  Safe  Way,  c.  2,  No.  159,  Line  9,  says:  “The  books  of 
scripture  are  not  so  much  of  the  being  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  requisite  to  the 
well  being  thereof.  Men  may  be  saved  without  believing  the  scripture  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  much  more  without  believing  it  to  be  a rule  and  perfect  rule 
of  faith.” 

Again,  c.  2,  No.  33,  Line  7 : “If  men  did  believe  the  doctrine  contained  in 
scripture,  it  would  no  way  hinder  their  salvation  not  to  know  whether  there 
were  any  scripture  or  no.  Yea,  though  they  rejected  the  books  of  scripture  pro- 

* These  sketches  are  taken,  slightly  abridged,  from  the  Catholic  Instructor , a peri- 
odical published  some  years  ago  in  England. 
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posed  to  them  by  all  the  rest  of  the  church,  I do  not  doubt,  but  they  might  be 
saved;  God  requiring  of  us,  under  pain  of  damnation,  only  to  believe  the  veri- 
ties therein  contained,  not  the  divine  authority  of  the  books  wherein  they  are 
contained.” 

Again,  c.  1,  p.  55,  Sec.  8, 1 Edit:  “When  Protestants  affirm  against  Papists, 
that  Scripture  is  a perfect  rule  of  faith,  their  meaning  is  not  that,  by  scripture  all 
things  can  be  proved,  which  are  to  be  believed;  for  it  can  never  be  proved  by 
scripture  that  there  is  a God,  or,  that  the  book  called  scripture  is  the  word  of 
God:”  for,  as  he  says  a little  before,  “nothing  is  proved  true  by  being  said. 
Or  written  in  a book,  but  only  by  tradition,  a thing  credible  of  itself.” 

How  all  this  from  Chillingworth  can  be  reconciled  with  his  other  declarations, 
such  as  that  the  bible  alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants;  or,  with  Bishop  Wat- 
son’s boast,  that  “it  is  the  unalienable  privilege  of  every  protestant  to  judge 
and  believe  as  he  pleases,”  it  is  not  our  business  to  decide. 

6.  Dr.  Marsh.  Compar.  View,  p.  61,  says:  “No  one  will  deny  that  Jesus 
Christ  laid  the  foundation  of  his  Church  by  preaching;  nor  can  we  deny  that 
the  wnwritten  word  was  the  first  Rule  of  Christianity.” 

7.  Bishop  Walton.  Prolegom  to  Polyglot,  c.  5,  says:  “The  word  of  God 
does  not  consist  in  mere  letters,  whether  written  or  printed,  but  in  the  true 
sense  of  it ; which  no  one  can  better  interpret  than  the  true  church,  to  which 
Christ  committed  this  sacred  pledge.” 

Further  passages  might  be  produced,  but  for  brevity’s  sake  we  refrain,  merely 
observing,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  a writer  of  no  small  eminence  should 
have  expressed  himself  on  this  subject  in  such  sarcastic  language.  Nightingale 
in  his  Portraiture  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  has  the  following  remarks  on  the 
Bible  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith.  “ The  Bible ! the  Bible  only  is  the  religion  of 
Protestants!”  exclaims  good  William  Chillingworth.  “ Very  true,”  says  the 
judicious  Hooker,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity;  “but  then  you  must  submit  to 
receive  the  Bible  from  the  hand  of  the  Church  of  England  men.” — “ Certainly, 
the  Bible,  by  all  means,”  adds  the  learned  Margaret  Professor:  “yet  the  Bible 
is  nothing  without  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.” — “ Nay,  nay,  the  Bible  is 
not  the  thing  you  want,  unless  you  discover  in  it  all  the  great  and  precious 
truths  contained  in  the  Assembly’s  Catechism,  and  can  submit  to  the  whole- 
some discipline  of  the  Directory,”  replies  the  pious  and  sober  Presbyterian. 
“ No,  no,  no,”  says  the  zealous  Methodist,  “ it  is  the  Bible  collated  with  Mr. 
Wesley’s  Sermons,  and  Mr.  Fletcher’s  Checks,  that  is  the  religion  of  Protest- 
ants.”— “ And  thou  mayest  read  the  Bible,  and  the  Checks  likewise,  till  dooms- 
day, friend,  to  no  purpose,  unless  thou  hast  the  light  of  the  Spirit,”  adds  the 
modest  Quaker.  “A  truce  with  your  Spirit!”  exclaims  the  Sweden  bo  rgian, 
“ why  don’t  you  read  the  works  of  the  highly  illuminated  Baron,  wherein  are 
answered  all  questions,  be  they  high  as  heaven,  or  deep  as  hell!” — “You  are 
all  right  and  all  wrong,”  rejoins  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sturges,  prebendary  of  Winches- 
ter, provided  the  magistrate  chooses  to  say  so ; for  it  is  his  province  to  decide 
which  shall  be  the  National  Religion.”  Portraiture,  p.  132. 

From  the  evidence  above  adduced,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  true  Rule  of 
Faith  is  as  laid  down  by  the  Catholic  church,  viz.  The  whole  word  of  God, 
unwritten  as  well  as  written,  subject  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Church. 
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MAXIMS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

The  Happiness  of  Serving  God. — And  what  is  a further  blessing  is,  that  what 
makes  you  happy  makes  our  dearest  Lord  happy  also;  and  the  thought  of  this  again 
makes  us  so  happy  that  we  can  hardly  contain  ourselves;  and  then  that  again  makes 
Him  happier  still.  And  thus  religion  gets  sweeter  and  sweeter — life  is  one  long  joy, 
because  the  will  of  God  is  always  being  done  in  it,  and,  the  glory  of  God  always 
being  got  from  it,  you  become  identified  with  the  interests  of  Jesus;  you  wed  them 
as  if  they  were  your  own,  as  indeed  they  are.  His  spirit  steals  into  you,  and  sets 
up  a little  throne  in  your  heart,  and  crowns  itself,  and  then  most  sweetly  proclaims 
itself  king.  It  gained  the  crown  by  a dear  conspiracy:  you  never  suspected  what 
Divine  love  was  about  all  the  while.  But  so  it  is.  God *s  glory  becomes  dear  to 
you;  you  get  quite  touchy  about  our  Lord,  for  He  is  become  the  apple  of  your  eye: 
and  you  are  drawn  to  save  souls,  because  it  is  what  He  is  always  doing,  and  so  you 
get  an  instinct  and  a taste  for  it  yourself.  And  so  it  all  goes  on;  and  so  you  live; 
yet,  not  you,  but  Christ  lives  in  you:  and  so  you  die.  You  never  suspect  you  are 
a Saint,  or  anything  approaching  one.  Your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  and  hid 
from  no  one  more  than  from  yourself.  You  a Saint  indeed ! Your  humility  would 
either  laugh,  or  be  frightened  at  the  bare  thought.  But,  oh  ! the  depth  of  the  mer- 
cies of  Jesus ! What  will  be  your  surprise  at  His  judgment-seat,  to  hear  the  sweet 
sentence,  to  see  the  bright  crown  ! Why,  you  will  almost  argue  against  your  own 
salvation!  Our  Lord  makes  the  elect  do  so  in  the  Gospel: — “ Lord,  when  saw  we 
Thee  hungry,  and  fed  Thee ! When  saw  we  Thee  thirsty,  and  gave  Thee  drink  ?” 
They  cannot  make  it  out.  In  all  their  love  for  Jesus,  they  never  dreamt  it  was  so 
great  a thing  as  this.  Ah  ! only  serve  Jesus  out  of  love  ! You  cannot  beat  God  in 
the  strife  of  love ! Only  serve  Jesus  out  of  love — and  while  your  eyes  are  yet  un- 
closed, before  the  whiteness  of  death  is  yet  settled  on  your  face,  or  those  around  you 
sure  that  that  last  gentle  breathing  was  indeed  your  last,  oh  ! what  an  unspeakable 
surprise  will  you  have  had  at  the  judgment-seat  of  your  dearest  Love,  while  the 
songs  of  heaven  are  breaking  on  your  ears,  and  the  glory  of  God  is  dawning  on 
your  eyes,  to  fade  away  no  more  for  ever ! — “Ml  for  Jesits,”  by  Dr . Faber . 

The  Church  Encourages  Pure  Literature. — Never  yet  did  the  Church  counsel 
ignorance  as  opposed  to  true  enlightenment.  Never  yet  did  she  tolerate  inactivity 
in  the  face  of  real  danger.  And  in  the  present  instance  she  emphatically  calls  our 
attention  to  literature,  as  it  stands  amongst  us, — one  of  her  deepest  solicitudes  is  that 
we  should  use  its  advantages;  one  of  her  gravest  apprehensions,  is  that  we  should 
be  the  victims  of  its  dangers.  Schools,  colleges,  universities,  literary  institutions — 
these  are  now  more  than  ever  her  special  care;  and  she  who  guides  the  missionaries 
of  America,  and  nerves  the  martyrs  of  China,  and  converts  the  ouvriers  of  Paris, 
and  brings  Jesus  into  the  minories  of  England,  even  she  it  is  who  meets  an  infidel 
philosophy  foot  to  foot  on  its  own  ground,  fights  the  battle  of  Christianity  against 
scholarly  Paganism  over  again,  with  its  own  weapons,  raises  the  only  effective  voice 
which  the  age  has  heard  against  the  errors  and  licentiousness  with  which  literature 
abounds,  supplies  their  only  antidote  in  her  own  ordering  principles  and  presiding 
truths,  and  rallies  all  her  children,  according  to  their  various  stations  and  require- 
ments, for  the  pursuit  of  whatever  of  solid  or  healthful,  of  graceful  or  beautiful  this 
same  literature  contains.  Yes:  our  sweet  Mother,  having  impressed  upon  us  her 
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doctrines,  and  strengthened  us  with  her  sacraments,  and  blessed  us  with  her  gifts, 
leads  us  back  again  into  the  library, — the  faery  land  of  our  childhood,  the  golden 
land  of  our  youth, — and  bids  us  obey  the  instinct  which  prompts  us  to  seek  know- 
ledge and  cultivate  our  faculties,  imposing  on  us  only  the  gentle  rule  that  to  the  best 
of  our  abilities,  and  ever  bearing  her  in  mind,  we  should  avoid  the  false  and  cleave 
to  the  true. 

Speeches. — Mr.  Jefferson  said  he  had  been  in  deliberative  bodies  with  Gen.  Wash- 
ington and  Dr.  Franklin,  and  that  he  had  never  heard  either  of  them  make  a speech 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  long,  and  then  always  directly  to  the  point.  He  adds 
that  there  were  no  members  who  possessed  more  influence,  or  who  were  listened  to 
with  more  profound  attention.  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  we  believe,  was  never  noted 
for  much  speaking,  although  every  speech  he  made  told  among  the  members.  One 
secret  of  Patrick  Henry’s  almost  superhuman  eloquence  was  that  he  never  spoke 
unless  he  had  something  to  say,  and  always  stopped  when  he  had  gotten  through. 
Mr.  Madison  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  were  famous  for  the  strength  and  com- 
pression of  their  speeches.  In  general  it  may  be  set  down  as  an  incontestible  fact, 
that  when  a man  makes  a long  speech,  he  has  not  digested  his  subject  properly  either 
from  indolence,  from  want  of  time,  or  from  lack  of  capacity.  Compression  requires 
study,  and  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  arts  connected  with  either  writing  or  speak- 
ing. Mr.  Webster,  in  his  famous  speech  in  the  India  Rubber  case,  apologised  to  the 
Court  for  its  length  on  the  plea  of  want  of  time  to  condense  his  ideas. 

The  Bloom  of  Age. — A good  woman  never  grows  old.  Years  may  pass  over  her 
head,  but  if  benevolence  and  virtue  dwell  in  her  heart,  she  is  as  cheerful  as  when  the 
spring  of  life  first,  opened  to  her  view.  When  we  look  upon  a good  woman,  we 
never  think  of  her  age;  she  looks  as  charming  as  when  the  rose  of  youth  first 
bloomed  on  her  cheek.  That  rose  has  not  faded  yet;  it  will  never  fade.  In  her 
neighborhood  she  is  the  friend  and  benefactor.  Who  does  not  respect  and  love  the 
woman  who  has  passed  her  days  in  acts  of  kindness  and  mercy?  We  repeat,  such 
a woman  cannot  grow  old.  She  will  always  be  fresh  and  buoyant  in  spirits,  and 
active  in  humble  deeds  of  mercy  and  benevolence.  If  the  young  lady  desires  to 
retain  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  youth,  let  her  not  yield  to  the  sway  of  fashion  and 
folly;  let  her  love  truth  and  virtue,  and  to  the  close  of  life  she  will  retain  those  feelings 
which  now  make  life  appear  a garden  of  sweets — ever  fresh  and  ever  new. 

Remarkable  Works  of  Human  Labor. — Nineveh  was  15  miles  long,  8 wide,  and 
40  miles  round,  with  a wall  100  feet  high,  and  thick  enough  for  three  chariots  abreast. 
Babylon  was  50  miles  within  the  walls,  which  were  75  feet  thick  and  400  feet  high, 
with  100  brazen  gates.  The  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  was  420  feet  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  roof.  It  was  a hundred  years  in  building.  The  largest  of  the  pyramids 
is  481  feet  high,  and  653  on  the  sides;  its  base  covers  11  acres.  The  stones  are  about 
30  feet  in  length,  and  the  layers  {ire  380.  It  employed  330,000  men  in  building.  The 
labyrinth  in  Egypt  contains  300  chambers  and  250  halls.  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  present 
ruins  27  miles  round,  Athens  was  25  miles  round,  and  contained  350,000  citizens, 
and  400,000  slaves.  The  temple  of  Delpoos  was  so  rich  in  donations,  that  it  was  plun- 
dered of  500,000  dels.,  and  Nero  carried  away  from  it  200  statues.  The  walls  of 
Rome  were  13  miles  round. 

Graceful  manners  are  the  outward  form  of  refinement  in  the  mind,  and  good 
affections  in  the  heart. 

Parents  who  are  ignorant  of  their  duty  wjll  be  taught  by  the  misconduct  of  their 
children  what  they  ought  to  have  done. 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  HTSTORY. 

Henry  the  Ninth  of  England. — A correspondent  writing  about  a king  who 
does  not  appear  in  the  history  of  England,  announces  that  he  possesses  a medal 
bearing  the  representation  in  bold  relief  of  a head,  apparently  that  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
the  circumscription  being  “ hen.  ix.  mag.  brit.  fr.  et.  hib.  rex.  fed.  def.  card.” 
On  the  reverse  is  a large  cross  supported  by  the  Virgin;  a lion  sorrowfully  crouches 
at  her  feet,  with  eyes  directed,  as  it  seems,  to  the  crown  of  Britain,  lying  on  the 
ground.  Behind,  to  the  right,  is  a bridge,  backed  by  hills  and  cathedral;  probably 
St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome.  On  this  side  the  inscription  is  “ non.  desiderii.  homindm. 
sed.  toluntate.  dei.  an.  mdcclxxviii.”  The  manner  in  which  this  medal  came 
into  the  possession  of  an  Englishman  was  somewhat  singular.  At  the  time  when 
an  English  army  was  serving  in  the  Calabrias,  and  assisting  Ferdinand  the  Fourth, 
of  Spain,  against  Bonaparte,  a British  officer  happened  to  get  separated  from  his 
regiment,  and,  while  wandering  near  Canne,  in  Basilicata,  in  dread  of  immediate 
capture  (since  he  was  in  the  rear  of  Massena’s  lines),  he  sought  protection  at  a 
handsome  villa  by  the  roadside.  He  was  hospitably  received  by  a venerable  man, 
who  proved  to  be  a cardinal.  The  curiosity  of  the  refugee  being  excited  by  the 
interest  which  the  Italian  dignitary  appeared  to  take  in  the  welfare  of  the  British,  he 
ventured  to  demand  whom  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing;  the  reply  was 
simply:  “Your  king!”  When  the  officer  had  recovered  from  his  surprise,  the  car- 
dinal presented  him  the  medal;  and  from  him  it  came  to  the  writer.  It  was  one  of 
those  struck  upon  the  death  of  Prince  Charles,  to.  commemorate  the  imaginary  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  England  of  Henry  Stuart,  the  Cardinal  Duke  of  York,  in 
whom  the  direct  line  of  the  Stuart  race  terminated;  and  who  now  sheltered  the  fugi- 
tive soldier.  It  is  well  known  that  this  prelate  was,  until  the  day  of  his  death,  the 
secret  idol  of  many  in  whom  the  last  hopes  for  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  family  of  the  Stuarts  were  centred.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
the  Pretender,  and  was  born  at  Rome  on  the  26th  of  March,  1725.  When  twenty 
years  of  age,  in  the  much  celebrated  “ forty-five,”  he  went  to  France  for  the  pur- 
pose of  heading  15,000  French  infantry,  which  assembled  at  Dunkirk  to  invade 
England,  and  re-establish  the  Stuarts  on  the  throne.  But,  after  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
den,  the  contemplated  invasion  of  England  was  abandoned.  Henry  retraced  his 
steps  to  Rome,  and  took  orders,  and  seemed  to  have  laid  aside  all  worldly  views. 
His  advancement  in  the  church  was  rapid,  for,  in  1747,  he  was  made  cardinal  by 
Pope  Benedict  the  Fourteenth.  He  lived  in  tranquility  at  Rome  for  nearly  fifty  years; 
but  in  1798,  when  French  bayonets  drove  Pope  Pius  the  Sixth  from  the  pontifical 
chair,  Henry  Stuart  fled  from  his  splendid  residence  at  Rome  and  Frascati.  His 
days  were  now  days  of  want;  his  only  means  of  subsistence  being  the  produce  of  a 
few  articles  of  silver  plate  which  he  had  snatched  from  the  ruin  of  his  property. 
Infirm  in  health,  a houseless,  almost  penniless  wanderer  (Napoleon  having,  robbed 
him  of  his  estates),  he  endeavored,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  to  seek  refuge  in 
forgotten  obscurity.  George  the  Third  was  informed  of  the  Cardinal  Duke’s  poverty 
and  pitiable  situation  by  the  kindly  interference  of  Sir  John  Cox  Hippesley.  It  is 
said  that  the  king  was  much  moved  by  the  distressing  recital;  and,  in  1800,  Lord 
Minta  was  ordered  to  make  a remittance  of  2,000/.,  with  an  intimation  that  the 
cardinal  might  draw  for  2,000/.  more  in  the  following  July.  It  was  also  made-known 
to  the  cardinal  that  an  annuity  of  400/.  was  at  his  service,  so  long  as  his  circum- 
stances required  it.  He  was  spared  seven  years  to  enjoy  this  munificent  pension, 
and  died  at  Rome  in  1807,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
between  his  father  and  brother  at  Erascati.  His  tomb,  sculptured  by  Canova,  bears 
as  inscription  the  name  of  Henry  the  Ninth.  Household  Words. 

l The  American  Flag.— ^On  the  13th  of  April,  1818,  the  present  flag  of  the  United 
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States  was  hoisted  for  the  first  time  over  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Consequently  the  13th  of  April,  1858,  was  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  flag,  as 
adopted  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  April,  4,  1818.  It  was  designed  by  Captain 
Sam.  C.  Reid,  who  in  1814,  when  in  command  of  the  privateer  Gen.  Armstrong, 
fought  with  a British  fleet  the  most  brilliant  naval  engagementto  be  found  on  record. 
Having  thus  sustained  the  honor  of  his  country’s  escutcheon,  no  one  could  have 
been  found  more  worthy  of  being  the  author  of  the  flag  which  now  floats  over  the 
Union. 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  flag  by  Congress,  the  number  of  stripes  in 
the  old  flag  had  been  increased  to  eighteen,  according  to  the  number  of  States  admitted 
into  the  Union,  thus  destroying  the  beauty  and  perspicuity  of  the  flag;  and,  while 
this  order  was  preserved  in  some,  others  contained  but  nine  stripes,  as  fancy  dictated. 
On  the  admission  of  Indiana  into  the  Union  in  1816,  Mr.  Peter  H.  Wendover,  of 
New  York,  offered  a resolution  “that  a committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  altering  the  flag  of  the  United  States.”  A committee  was  appointed, 
who  reported  a bill  on  the  2d  January,  1817,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon.  While  the 
committee  had  the  matter  under  consideration,  Mr.  Wendover  called  on  Captain 
Reid,  who  was  in  Washington  at  the  time,  and  requested  him  to  form  a design  of 
our  flag  so  as  to  represent  the  increase  of  the  States  without  destroying  its  distinctive 
character,  as  the  committee  were  about  to  increase  the  stars  and  stripes  to  the  whole 
number  of  States.  Captain  Reid  recommended  that  the  stripes  be  reduced  to  the 
original  number  of  thirteen  States,  and  to  form  the  number  of  stars  representing  the 
whole  number  of  States  into  one  great  star  in  the  Union,  adding  one  star  for  every 
new  State,  thus  giving  the  significant  meaning  to  the  flag,  symbolically  expressed,  of 
“E  Pluribus  Unum.”  This  design  of  Captain  Reid’s  was  adopted  in  committee, 
but  the  bill  did  not  pass  until  the  next  Congress,  in  1818. 

Condensed  History  of  Steam. — About  280  years  b.  fc.  Hero,  of  Alexandria, 
formed  a toy  which  exhibited  some  of  the  powers  of  steam,  and  was  moved  by  its 
power.  A.  D.  540,  Anthemius,  an  architect,  arranged  several  cauldrons  of  water, 
each  covered  with  the  wide  bottom  of  a leathern  tube,  which  rose  to  a narrow  top, 
with  pipes  extended  to  the  rafters  of  the  adjoining  building.  A fire  was  kindled 
beneath  the  cauldrons,  and  the  house  was  shaken  by  the  efforts  of  the  steam  ascend- 
ing the  tubes.  This  is  the  first  notice  of  the  power  of  steam  recorded.  Jn  1543, 
June  17,  Blasco  de  Caroy  tried  a steamboat,  of  209  tons,  with  tolerable  success,  at 
Barcelona,  Spain.  It  consisted  of  a cauldron  of  boiling  water  and  a movable  wheel 
on  each  side  of  the  ship.  It  was  laid  aside  as  impracticable.  The  first  idea  of  a 
steam  engine  in  England  was  in  the  Marquis  of  Worcester’s  “History  of  Inven- 
' tions,”  A.  D.  1663.  In  1710  Newcomen  made  the  first  steam  engine  in  England. 
In  1718  patents  were  granted  to  Savery  for  the  first  application  of  the  steam  engine. 
In  1736  Jonathan  Hulls  first  set  forth  the  idea  of  steam  navigation.  In  1764  James 
Watt  made  the  first  perfect  steam  engine  in  England.  In  1778  Thomas  Paine  first 
proposed  this  application  in  America.  In  1781  Marquis  Jouffroy  constructed  one  on 
the  Saone.  In  1785  two  Americans  published  a work  on  it.  In  1789  William  Sym- 
ington made  a voyage  in  one  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  In  1802  this  experi- 
ment was  repeated.  In  1782  Ramsey  propelled  a boat  by  steam  at  New  York.  In 
1783  John  Fitch,  of  Philadelphia,  navigated  a boat  by  a steam  engine  on  the  Dela- 
ware. In  1793  Robert  Fulton  first  began  to  apply  his  attention  to  steam.  In  1793 
Oliver  Evans,  a native  of  Philadelphia,  constructed  a locomotive  steam  engine  to 
travel  on  a turnpike  road.  The  first  steam  vessel  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  was 
the  Savannah , in  June,  1819,  from  Charleston  to  Liverpool. 
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HALF  HOURS  OF  RELAXATION. 

Interesting  Anecdote. — A letter  from  Berlin  relates  the  following  interesting 
anecdote: — “A  few  days  ago  a hale  old  man,  in  a peasant’s  costume,  but  decorated 
with  several  orders  and  crosses,  was  seen  to  ascend  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
terrace  of  the  palace  Sans  Souci.  A sentinel  posted  there  stopped  him,  informing 
him  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  further,  as  the  palace  was  inhabited  by  the 
Empress  of  Russia.  ‘Why,  that’s  the  very  reason  why  I must  go  in,’  replied,  the 
veteran  sturdily.  An  altercation  ensued,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
Colonel  Count  Von  Alvensleben,  first  Equery  to  the  Empress,  who  asked  what  was 
the  matter?  The  old  man  replied  that  he  had  walked  nine  German  miles  to  see  the 
Empress  before  his  death,  he  having  saved  her  in  her  youth  from  a watery  grave. 
On  learning  this  the  Count  bid  him  wait,  and  having  informed  the  Empress  of  the 
occurrence,  was  ordered  to  introduce  him.  The  veteran  approached  the  Empress 
with  a firm,  step,  and  then  exclaimed,  ‘I  recognise  her  well,  though  she  is  much 
changed.’  He  then  reminded  her  Majesty  of  an  occurrence  which  took  place  in  1806, 
in  the  Park  of  Charlottenburg,  where  the  late  King  used  to  pass  the  summer,  living 
there  in  the  style  of  a private  gentleman.  The  Empress  of  Russia,  then  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  only  seven  years  of  age,  was  one  day  playing  near  the  ornamental 
piece  of  water,  sailed  the  Carp  basin,  with  her  little  sister  Princess  Alexandria,  and 
her  brother  Prince  Charles,  whom  she  was  drawing  along  in  a bath  chair,  in  which 
exercise  she  happened  to  go  to  near  the  water’s  edge.  A young  guardsman  on  duty 
not  far  off*  called  to  her,  warning  her  of  her  danger,  but  in  vain;  the  little  Princess 
laughed  at  her  adviser,  and  continued  to  draw  the  bath  chair  close  to  the  brink.  The 
soldier  on  seeing  this  stepped  forward,  held  his  sword  before  her,  and  cried  out  * Halt!’ 
The  Princess,  in  a fright,  stepped  back,  slipped,  and  fell  into  the  water.  The  sentinel 
instantly  plunged  in  after  her,  got  her  safely  out,  and  dragging  the  go-cart  along  with 
him,  Princess  Alexandria  running  by  his  side  and  crying  all  the  while,  carried  her 
dripping  wet  as  she  was  to  Queen  Louisa,  who  was  setting  before  the  palace,  reading. 
The  Queen,  on  learning  what  had  happened,  bent  over  her  child,  took  from  her  neck 
a small  medallion  containing  a lock  of  her  (the  Queen’s)  hair,  and  gave  it  to  the 
guardsman.  The  same  medallion  the  veteran  now  showed  to  the  Empress,  who, 
immediately  recollecting  the  occurrence,  with  deep  emotion  requested  him  to  restore 
to  her  the  medallion  with  her  mother’s  hair,  and  turning  to  Princess  Gagarine,  her 
lady  of  honor,  detached  her  own  portrait  set  in  diamonds  (an  ornament  which  the 
ladies  of  the  Russian  Court  generally  wear  as  a mark  of  special  affection)  from  the 
bosom  of  that  lady,  and  gave  it  to  the  old  guardsman,  who  went  away  delighted 
and  proud,  and  passing  by  the  sentinel  who  had  stopped  him,  showed  him  the 
trinket,  saying,  ‘Do  you  see  that,  you  stupid  fellow?’  ” 

The  Golden  Egg. — An  amusing  incident  set  the  whole  market  in  a roar  a few 
days  since.  A gentleman  presented  himself  at  one  of  the  stalls  to  buy  some  eggs; 
on  being  told  the  price,  he  said  they  were  very  dear,  but  he  would  take  two.  In 
handing  them,  one  broke,  and  out  dropped  a sovereign!  He  then  broke  the  other  to 
try  his  luck  a second  time,  and  a second  sovereign  glistened  in  his  hand.  Thereupon 
he  offered  to  buy  the  eggs  at  any  price,  but  the  woman  refused  to  sell  any  of  them, 
determined  to  see  what  she  could  find.  Breaking  one,  it  turned  out  merely  an  egg; 
breaking  a second,  nothing  yellow  appeared  but  the  yoke;  and  then  she  went  on, 
breaking  egg  after  egg,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  them  might  yield  sovereigns  to  make 
up  for  her  losses.  At  last  the  stock  was  exhausted  without  any  golden  product. 
The  customer  thereupon  paid  her  the  price  she  asked  for  the  eggs,  and  left  her 
much  chagrined  by  her  ill  luck.  The  thing,  we  need  scarcely  say,  was  the  trick  of  a 
conjuror — Bosco. 
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Fit  for  the  Law. — An  old  lady  walked  into  a lawyer’s  office  lately,  when  the 
following  conversation  took  place:  Lady:  Squire,  I called  to  see  if  you’d  like  to 
take  this  boy  and  make  a lawyer  of— Lawyer:  How  old  is  he?  Lady:  Seven  years, 
sir.  Lawyer:  He  is  too  young — decidedly  too  young.  Have  you  no  older  boys? 
Lady:  Oh  yes,  i have  several;  but  we  have  concluded  to  make  farmers  of  the  other. 
I told  my  good  man  I thought  that  this  little  fellow  would  make  a first-rate  lawyer, 
and  so  I called  to  see  if  you  would  take  him.  Lawyer:  No,  ma’am,  he  is  too  young 
"yet  to  commence  the  study  of  the  law.  But  why  do  you  think  this  boy  so  much 
better  calculated  for  a lawyer  than  the  other  sons?  Lady:  Why,  you  see,  sir,  he  is 
just  seven  years  old  to-day:  when  he  was  only  five,  he’d  lie  like  all  nature;  when  he 
got  to  be  six,  he  was  sassy  and  impudent  as  any  creature  could  be,  and  now  he’ll 
steal  everything  he  can  lay  his  hands  on.  .Veto  Yoiker. 

Retort. 

Old  Birch  who  taught  a village  school, 

Wedded  a maid  of  homespun  habit; 

He  was  as  stubborn  as  a mule, 

And  she  was  as  playful  as  a rabbit; 

Poor  Kate  had  scarce  become  a wife, 

Before  her  husband  sought  to  make  her 

Pink  of  country  polished  life, 

And  prim  and  formal  as  a Quaker, 

One  day  the  tutor  went  abroad, 

And  simple  Kitty  sadly  missed  him! 

When  he  returned,  behind  her  lord 
She  slyly  stole,  and  fondly  kissed  him! 

The  husband’s  anger  rose — and  red 
And  white  his  face  alternate  grew! 

“Less  freedom  ma’am!” — Kate  sighed  and  said, 

“ Oh  dear!  I didn’t  know  *twas  you!” 

Tooth  Drawing  Fashionable. — In  the  reign  of  the  profligate  Charles  II,  it  was 
customary  when  a gentleman  drank  a lady’s  health,  to  throw  some  article  of  dress 
into  the  flames  in  her  honor,  and  all  his  companions  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  a simi- 
lar article,  whatever  it  might  be.  One  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley’s  friends,  perceiving 
that  he  wore  a very  rich  lace  cravat,  drank  to  the  health  of  a certain  lady,  and  threw 
his  cravat  into  the  fire.  Sir  Charles  followed  the  example  very  good  naturedly,  but 
observed  that  he  would  have  a joke  in  his  turn.  Afterwards,  when  he  dined  with 
the  same  party,  he  filled  a bumper  to  some  reigning  beauty,  and  called  on  a dentist 
to  extract  an  old  decayed  tooth  which  had  long  pained  him.  Etiquette  demanded 
that  every  one  of  the  party  should  have  a tooth  extracted  and  thrown  into  the  fire, 
to  which  they  all  yielded,  after  many  murmurs  about  the  cruelty  of  the  thing. 

The  March  of  Intellect. — “You  see,  grandmama,  we  perforate  an  aperture  in  the 
apex,  and  a corresponding  aperture  in  the  base,  and  by  applying  the  egg  to  the  lips, 
and  forcibly  inhaling  the  breath,  the  shell  is  entirely  discharged  of  its  contents.” 
“ Bless  my  soul,”  cried  the  old  lady,  “ what  wonderful  improvements  they  do  make! 
Now  in  my  young  days,  they  just  made  a hole  in  both  ends,  and  sucked.” 

“Mabsa  says  you  must  sartain  pay  the  bill  to-day,”  said  a negro  to  a New 
Orleans  shopkeeper.  “Why  he  is’nt  afraid  I’m  going  to  run  away,  is  he ?”  was 
the  reply  of  the  latter.  “Not  zactly  dat;  but  look  heah,”  said  the  darky  slyly 
and  mysteriously,  “he’s  going  to  run  away  himself,  and  darfor,  he  wants  to  make 
a big  raise. 
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A Story  op  a Long  Nose: — Warranted. — Deacon  C.,  of  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, is  well  known  as  being  provided  with  an  enormous  handle  to  his  countenance  in 
the  shape  of  a huge  nose.  On  a late  occasion,  when  taking  up  a collection  in  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged,  as  he  passed  through  the  congregation  every  person  to 
whom  he  presented  the  box  seemed  to  be  possessed  by  a Budden  and  uncontrollable 
desire  to  laugh.  The  deacon  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  He  had  often  passed 
it  round  before,  but  no  such  effects  had  he  witnessed.  The  deacon  was  fairly  puzzled. 
The  secret,  however,  leaked  out.  He  had  been  afflicted  a day  or  two  with  a sore  on 
his  nasal  appendage,  and  he  had  placed  a small  piece  of  sticking  plaster  over  it. 
During  the  morning  of  the  day  in  question  the  plaster  had  dropped  off,  and  the 
deacon  seeing  it,  as  he  supposed,  on  the  floor,  picked  it  up  and  stuck  it  on  again. 
But,  alas!  he  picked  up,  instead,  one  of  the  pieces  of  paper  which  the  manufacturers 
of  spool  cotton  paste  on  the  end  of  every  spool,  and  which  read,  “Warranted  to 
hold  out  200  yards!”  Such  a sign  on  such  a nose  was  enough  to  upset  the  gravity 
of  any  congregation. 

Doing  a Yankee. — Sir  Allan  M'Nab  was  once  traveling  by  steamer,  and  as  luck 
would  have  it,  was  obliged  to  occupy  a state-room  with  a full  blooded  Yankee.  In 
the  morning,  while  Sir  Allan  was  dressing,  he  beheld  his  companion  making  a 
thorough  research  into  his  (Sir  Allan ’s)  dressing-case.  Having  completed  his  ex- 
amination, he  proceeded  coolly  to  select  the  tooth-brush,  and  therewith  to  bestow  on 
his  long  yellow  fc  ngs  an  energetic  scrubbing.  Sir  Allan  said  not  a word.  When 
Jonathan  had  concluded,  the  old  Scotchman  gravely  set  the  basin  on  the  floor,  soaped 
one  foot  well,  and  taking  the  tooth-brush,  applied  it  vigorously  to  his  toes  and  toe- 
nails. “You  dirty  fellow,”  exclaimed  the  astonished  Yankee,  “ what  the  mischief 
are  you  doing  that  for?”  “ Oh,”  said  Sir  Allan,  coolly,  “that’s  the  brush  I always 
do  that  with.  ” 

Witty  Excuse. — The  poet  Waller  dedicated  a splendid  production  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  hailing  his  accession  to  power  as  a glorious  event.  Presently  Charles  the 
Second  came  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  Waller  produced  another  panegyric 
for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  king.  The  witty  monarch  read  it,  and,  turning  to 
Waller,  observed:  “The  poem  you  wrote  on  Cromwell  was  superior.”  The  reply 
was  unequalled.  “I  own  it,  your  Majesty,”  said  Waller,  “^ut  poets  write  better 
on  fiction  than  on  truth.” 

A Dentist  presented  a bill  for  the  tenth  time  to  a rich  skin-flint.  “It  strikes 
me,”  said  the  latter,  “that  this  is  a pretty  round  bill.”  “Yes,”  replied  the  dentist, 
“I’ve  sent  it  round  often  enough  to  make  it  appear  so,  and  I have  called  now  to  get 
it  squared.” 

Acri  money  defiles  the  human  breast, 

Har  money  soothes  the  soul  to  rest. 

Cere  money,  words  to  men  addressed. 

Testi  money,  evidence  to  attest. 

Patri  money,  evidence  bequest. 

Matri  money,  state  to  make  you  blest. 

Ready  money,  what  many  love  the  best. 

A Curious  Retort. — The  celebrated  Zimmerman  went  from  Hanover  to  attend 
Frederick  the  Great  in  his  last  illness.  One  day  the  King  said  to  him,  “You  have, 
I presume,  sir,  helped  many  a man  into  another  world?”  This  was  rather  a bitter 
pill  for  the  doctor,  but  the  dose  he  gave  the  King  in  return  was  a judicious  mixture 
of  truth  and  flattery:  “Not  so  many  as  your  Majesty,  nor  with  so  much  honor  to 
myself.” 
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Review  of  Current  Literature. 

1.  A Gallery  of  Famous  English  and  American  Poets,  with  an  Introductory 
Essay,  by  Henry  Coppee,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia:  E.  H.  Butler  & Co.  Baltimore:  Murphy  & Co. 

We  have  received,  from  the  publishers,  a $opy  of  this  splendid  work,  which  is 
probably  the  most  beautiful  in  all  its  parts,  and  particularly  in  its  typographical 
execution,  that  has  ever  issued  from  the  American  press.  It  is  made  up  of  selections 
from  the  most  distinguished  of  the  later  poets  of  Great  Britain  and  our  own  country, 
illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  of  great  general  merit  and  originality,  and  fre- 
quently of  remarkable  beauty.  The  Editor  has  been  very  happy  for  the  most  part, 
in  his  choice  of  that  class  of  poems  which  are  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  pencil, 
as  well  as  conspicuous  for  their  classical  merit  in  a literary  point  of  view.  The 
custom,  now  so  general  abroad,  of  lending  to  the  best  productions  of  the  fancy  the 
aid  of  high  pictorial  art,  is  one  that  we  are  glad  to  see  advancing,  in  this  country. 
It  is  an  admirable  custom,  consecrated,  in  still  higher  applications,  by  the  piety  and 
genius  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  all  ages,  and  one  which  cannot  be  too  much  en- 
couraged or  applauded  now.  The  eminent  success  which  Messrs.  Butler  & Co.  have 
attained,  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  conspicuously  honorable  to  their  taste,  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise. 

We  are  loth  to  say  anything  unpleasant  in  regard  to  so  charming  a work,  but  we 
must  admit  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  as  “ famous,”  some  of  the  gentlemen 
whom  Mr.  Coppde  has  selected  to  represent  American  Poetry.  Morris  and  Boker, 
Simms  and  Prentice,  Conrad  and  Coxe,  are  respectable  names,  doubtless,  but  hardly 
belong  to  the  immortal  few  which  “ are  not  born  to  die.”  It  is  simply  absurd  to 
place  them  in  the  same  walks  of  genius  with  Goldsmith  and  Burns,  Byron  and 
Scott,  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson.  It  is  unjust  to  the  gentlemen  themselves,  who, 
we  are  very  sure,  have  never  pretended  to  any  such  place.  Neither  is  it  quite  un- 
exceptionable to  call  Dr.  Coxe,  our  townsman,  “the  poet  of  the  Church,”  even  if 
by  that  very  comprehensive  phrase  Mr.  Coppee  means  only  the  “ Church  ” to 
which  he  belongs,  which  has  produced  many  men  of  genius.  Dr.  Coxe  is  a 
clever  man,  with  enthusiastic  and  pretty  tastes,  and  a good  deal  of  that  sort  of 
ecclesiological  sen timentalismr  which  our  Anglican  friends  so  amusingly  insist  upon 
calling  “Catholic.”  Such  qualities,  no  doubt,  render  him  very  acceptable  to  those 
who  think  and  feel  with  him,  but  hardly  entitle  him  to  be  called  by  the  great  name 
of  “poet.”  The  two  copies  of  very  moderate  occasional  verses  upon  which  Mr. 
Coppee  has  placed  Dr.  Coxe’s  reputation  in  the  present  work,  will  quite  justify  us 
in  this  comment.  Nevertheless  we  again  heartily  commend  the  “ Gallery  ” to  our 
readers,  as  a delightful  specimen  of  taste  and  art. 

2.  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  No.  114,  for  May,  1858.  Pub- 
lished for  the  Institution,  by  John  Murphy  & Co.,  Baltimore. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  number  of  these  excellent  Annals.  Besides 
several  letters  detailing  the  progress  of  the  Missions  in  China,  it  contains  the  finan- 
cial report  of  the  Society  for  the  vear  1857.  From  this  report  we  learn  that  the 
total  receipts  during  the  year,  including  a small  balance  in  the  treasury,  amounted 
to  nearly  $900,000;  and  of  this  sum,  nearly  $800,000  were  disbursed  in  promoting 
the  Missionary  cause.  The  sum  contributed  by  the  different  dioceses  of  the  United 
States  during  the  year  amounted  to  a little  less  than  $15,700;  and  the  several  sums 
received  by  the  United  States  during  the  same  period  for  promoting  the  cause  of 
religion  in  the  different  dioceses,  amounted  to  541,423f.;  or  nearly  $107,000.  If  there 
is  any  thing  wanting,  apart  from  the  sacred  objects  of  the  association,  to  stimulate 
the  faithful  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  be  liberal  in  their  contributions,  it  will  be 
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found  in  the  fact,  that  we  receive  nearly  ten-fold  in  return  for  what  we  give.  Let 
all  then  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  noble  objects  of  the  association  (and  where  is 
the  Catholic  that  does  not),  redouble  their  exertions  in  its  behalf.  Thanks  be  to 
God,  the  persecutions  that  so  long  weighed  upon  the  Church  in  the  East,  especially 
in  China,  are  about  to  be  removed,  thus  opening  a wider  field  for  the  labors  of  our 
Missionaries.  Let  us  do  our  part  towards  enabling  these  holy  and  zealous  men, 
now  while  the  favorable  opportunity  offers,  to  lay  deep  and  solid  the  foundation  of 
our  holy  faith  in  these  long  benighted  nations,  so  that  it  may  increase  and  flourish 
while  time  shall  endure. 

3.  Circles  op  the  Living  Rosart.  Published  on  the  first  of  every  month:  by 

John  Murphy  & Co.,  Baltimore. 

These  “ Circles”  are  finely  illustrated,  and  contain  the  usual  prayers  and  mys- 
teries of  the  Rosary,  together  with  other  short  prayers,  meditations,  and  ejacula- 
tions, all  eminently  calculated  to  cherish  devotion,  and  awaken  fervor  in  the 
Christian  heart. 

The  “ Living  Rosary  ” was  established  many  years  ago,  and  consists  in  having 
a band  of  fifteen  persons  who  recite  the  Rosary  every  day,  each  one  reciting  a single 
decade  of  the  beads.  This  method  of  reciting  the  Rosary  was  approved  of,  and 
enriched  with  many  indulgences  by  his  late  Holiness,  the  venerable  Gregory  XVI, 
in  a Bull  of  January  27th,  1832. 

4.  Book-Keeping  by  Single  and  Double  Entry.  For  Schools  and  Academies; 

adapted  to  Payson,  Dunton  and  Scribner’s  Combined  System  of  Penmanship. 

By  L.  B.  Hanaford , A.  M.  and  J,  W.  Payson.  Boston:  Crosby  Nichols  & Co. 

Baltimore:  John  Murphy  & Co. 

After  a careful  examination,  we  regard  this  work  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best  system  of  book-keeping  ever  presented  to  the  American  public.  We  speak  on 
this  subject  from  some  experience;  and  were  we  again  to  resume  the  ferule,  we 
would  most  certainly  adopt  Messrs.  Hanaford  and  Payson  *s  system  of  Book-keep- 
ing in  preference  to  any  other  system  now  extant. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  book-keeping,  like  those  of  some  other  sciences, 
remain  fixed  and  unchangeable.  Alter  the  system  as  you  may,  call  it  what  you 
will,  it  is  after  all  nothing  but  debit  and  credit  still.  Upon  the  right  management  of 
these  two  simple  words,  the  whole  science  depends.  Now  the  text-book  that 
will  best  explain  these  principles,  is  the  best  book  for  those  beginning  the  study  of 
Book-keeping.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  simplify  the  subjects  he  under- 
takes to  teach,  so  the  excellence  of  a text-book,  which  to  a certain  extent  supplies 
the  place  of  a teacher,  consists  in  the  plain,  clear  and  concise  manner  in  which  it 
presents  the  subject  to  the  pupil.  And  in  this  consists  the  great  merit  of  Messrs. 
Hanaford  and  Payson  *s  system.  Everything  is  presented  in  language  as  plain  and 
simple  as  possible  without  being  puerile. 

One  peculiar  feature  in  the  work — and  one  that  ought  to  commend  it  to  the  favorable 
attention  both  of  teachers  and  pupils — is  that  those  portions  which  are  intended  to 
be  transcribed  by  the  learner  are  engraved  in  imitation  of  real  manuscript  accounts. 
Thus  while  the  pupil  is  acquiring  a knowledge  of  book-keeping,  he  is  also  improving 
his  writing  after  Payson,  Dunton,  and  Scribner’s  celebrated  system  of  penmanship. 

5.  Hillard’s  Series  of  Reading  Books:  By  G.  8.  Hillard.  Boston:  Hickling, 

Swan  and  Brewer.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy  & Co. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  through  Messrs.  Murphy  & Co.,  the  First, 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Class  Readers;  and  also  the  Second  and  Third  Primary 
Readers,  by  the  popular  author,  G.  S.  Hillard , well  and  favorably  known  to  many 
of  our  readers  as  the  author  of  “ Six  Months  in  Italy.”  The  first  of  this  series  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  noticing  on  a former  occasion,  and  what  we  said  then  we  repeat 
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now,  that  as  a reading  book  for  the  more  advanced  classes  in  our  schools  and  acade- 
mies, we  know  of  no  book  that  we  can  more  cordially  recommend;  and  what  we  have 
said  of  the  First,  we  can  cheerfully  say  of  the  remainder  that  in  their  respective  gra- 
dations, they  are  the  best  series  of  reading  books  that  have  ever  come  under  our 
notice,  and  we  candidly  believe,  the  best  series  ever  presented  to  the  American  public. 

They  are  compiled  with  much  care  and  judgment;  the  selections  being  for  the  most 
part  from  the  best  English  and  American  authors.  Extracts  are  taken  from  several 
hundred  authors,  and  a short  biographical  sketch  of  each  prefixed  to  the  extract. 
This  gives  to  the  lesson  a peculiar  interest,  and  will,  we  are  sure,  commend  the  works 
generally  to  the  favorable  attention  of  teachers.  These  sketches  are  penned  with  that 
candor  and  impartiality  for  which  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hillard  are  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. 

These  Readers  are  also  prefaced  with  excellent  rules  and  instruction  on  the  subject 
of  reading,  which  will  be  found  not  only  serviceable  to  the  pupil,  but  also  a very 
great  auxiliary  to  the  teacher.  Correct  reading,  we  are  well  aware,  is  not  to  be  ac- 
quired from  dead  rules;  it  must  be  learned  from  the  living  voice  of  the  preceptor. 
Nevertheless,  good  rules  will  prove  of  great  advantage,  if  carefully  studied  and  prop- 
erly applied. 

With  the  Primary  Readers  we  are  particularly  pleased.  They  are  not  only  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children,  and  convey  excellent  lessons  of 
morality  and  instruction,  but  they  are  finely  illustrated  with  many  beautiful  and 
attractive  pictures; — a feature  which  will  make  them  doubly  interesting  to  the 
young. 

6.  An  Elementary  Course  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy:  for 
the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  By  T.  Tale , F.  R.  A.  S.  of  Kruller  Training 
College,  England.  American  Edition  revised  and  improved,  by  C.  S.  Cartee , A. 
M.,  Principal  of  Harvard  School.  Boston:  Hickling,  Swan  and  Brewer.  Balti- 
more: John  Murphy  & Co. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  and  variety  of  text  books  on  Natural  Philosophy 
already  in  use,  we  are  pleased  to  see  this  excellent  treatise  of  Professor  Tate  pre- 
sented to  the  American  public.  The  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in  Eng- 
land is  an  evidence  that  it  possesses  no  ordinary  degree  of  merit.  We  have  not 
had  time  to  examine  it  thoroughly;  but  from  a cursory  glance,  it  appears  to  embrace 
all  the  essentials  requisite  as  a text  book  in  the  department  to  which  it  belongs,  for 
the  advanced  classes  in  our  colleges  and  academies.  The  principles  of  the  science 
are  clearly  and  concisely  stated,  with  their  practical  application  to  the  arts  and 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  Numerous  problems  for  the  exercise  of  the  student, 
with  an  excellent  series  of  illustrations,  pervade  the  work;  while  the  experiments  are 
judiciously  selected,  interesting  and  instructive. 

It  contains  also  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  Electro-magnetic  Telegraph,  with  good 
illustrations  of  Morse’s,  Bain’s,  and  House’s  Telegraph:  a feature  in  the  work  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  at  the  present  time. 

7.  A Practical  Guide  to  English  Pronunciation:  for  the  use  of  Schools.  .?y 
Edward  J . Stearns , A.  M.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  & Co.  Baltimore:  John 
Murphy  & Co. 

A proper  pronunciation  of  our  language,  is  what  every  English  scholar  should  aim 
at  and  endeavor  early  to  acquire.  The  task  is  difficult  to  master,  and  any  rules  that 
can  give  assistance  in  its  acquisition,  should  be  eagerly  grasped  at.  Although  we 
do  not  telieve  that  any  set  of  rules  can  be  framed  that  would  harmonize  the  pro- 
nunciation of  our  mother  tongue  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  territory  over  which 
it  now  holds  domain,  still  we  are  willing  to  concede  that  Mr.  Stearns  has  done  much 
towards  accomplishing  this  object.  His  rules  are  good,  and  the  numerous  examples 
of  correct,  accompanied  with  the  incorrect  pronunciation,  will  be  found  exceed- 
ingly useful.  A list  of  over  five  thousand  words  is  made  out,  which  the  author 
tells,  us,  are  “ habitually  mispronounced.”  If,  then,  the  rules  which  he  gives  will 
serve  to  correct  the  pronunciation  of  even  half  of  this  formidable  list,  the  book  is 
surely  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  attain  a correct  pronunciation  of 
the  English  language. 
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8.  The  Alphabetical  Recitation  List.  This  is  another  work  by  the  same  au- 
thor, and  from  the  same  publishers,  and  is  intended  to  accompany  the  foregoing 
work.  The  pupil  having  studied  the  lesson  in.  the  Practical  Guide  to  Pronuncia- 
tion, makes  use  of  this  book  in  reciting  it,  reading  over  the  unaccented  list,  divid- 
ing the  words  into  syllables,  and  giving  each  word  its  proper  pronunciation. 

9.  The  Method  of  Meditation.  By  the  very  Rev.  John  Roothaan , General  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  N.  York:  John  Gilmary  Shta.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy  & Co. 
This  little  book  is  replete  with  excellent  instructions  on  the  method  of  making 

meditation  with  profit,  and  deserves  to  be  studied  by  all  who  aspire  to  perfection  in 
mental  prayer. 


Literary  Intelligence. 

Foreign. — There  is,  of  course,  little  published  anywhere  during  the  summer,  or 
even  announced.  In  France,  a work  in  two  volumes,  Tractatus  de  Castitate , by 
Lupellus,  has  received  the  following  praise  from  a leading  Catholic  journal:  “ Tiie 
clear  and  precise  solution  of  the  most  embarrassing  cases  which  arise  but  too  fre- 
quently.” A new  translation  of  the  Mystic  City  of  God , by  Mary  of  Agreda,  has 
also  appeared  in  seven  volumes,  including  her  life.  The  Abbot  of  Solesmes  had 
prepared  the  public  for  this  work,  by  a series  of  long  and  able  articles  on  the  holy 
Franciscan  nun. 

A little  work  for  theological  students,  entitled  Manuel  de  Theologies  de  Dtoit  Canon , 
et  d’ Administration  ecclesiaslique  d Vusage  des  pritres  apptles  aux  fonctions  a charge 
d’ames , by  the  Abbe  Hatnon,  is  mentioned  as  an  excellent  summary  of  principles  and 
decisions  on  all  practical  points  of  the  holy  ministry. 

Father  Yaluy,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  has  issued  a Manual  for  retreats  for  Priests , 
containing,  1st.  a Directory  for  ecclesiastical  retreats;  2d.  a selection  of  meditations 
and  considerations  for  a private  retreat;  3d.  a series  of  exercises. 

In  England,  Burns  and  Lambert  announce  a new  series  of  volumes  for  lending  libra- 
ries, but  no  important  work  has  appeared. 

In  ascetic  literature,  the  Benedictines  of  Downside  have  prepared  for  the  press 
the  Specus  Sancti  Benedicti. 

In  Ireland  the  most  recent  works  are  0 ’Hanlon’s  excellent  and  thorough  Life  of 
St.  Lawrence  O’Toole,  and  an  edition  of  the  Martyrology  of  St.  Aengus,  or  Martyr- 
ology of  Tallagh,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  with  other  pieces,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Kelly,  of  Maynooth  College. 

Christian  Art. — It  is  known  to  most  of  our  readers  that  a series  of  illus- 
trated works  was  undertaken  a few  years  ago,  by  Father  Formby  of  Birming- 
ham, with  a view  of  rendering  the  beautiful  art  of  engraving  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  religion.  Several  numbers  of  the  “ Bible  Stories  ” have  already  ap- 
peared, and  these  are  intended  to  be  followed  up  by  a series  of  illustrated  Church 
History,  and  other  similar  works.  This  enterprise,  which  promises  much  good,  in 
furnishing  cheap  and  attractive  literature,  is  now  under  the  direction  of  the  “Catholic 
Bookselling  and  Publishing  Company  ” of  London.  The  directors  of  this  associa- 
tion wishing  to  obtain  the  approbation  and  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Father  on  the 
undertaking,  a few  months  ago  addressed  to  him  the  following  prayer: 

Most  Holy  Father — It  will  be  by  no  means  unknown  to  your  Holiness  that  the 
publishers  of  different  nations  have  succeeded  in  circulating  publications  containing 
every  variety  of  wood-engravings  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth.  But 
among  the  almost  infinite  number  of  such  wood-engravings,  there  are  as  yet  com- 
paratively few  which  have  made  it  their  especial  object  to  illustrate  the  work  and 
mission  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  this  eminently  beautiful  art  of  illustrating  books  by  means 
of  wood-engravings  may,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  be  brought  to  render  honor* 
to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  all,  and  His  Blessed  Virgin  Mother,  the  undersigned 
publishers  of  the  city  of  Rome,  of  Germany,  and  England,  have  proposed  to  them- 
selves to  form  a society  amongst  each  other,  as  also  among  their  brother  publishers 
in  France,  Spain,  &c.,  with  the  following  purpose  in  view — viz.,  to  issue  to  the 
public  a volume  containing  the  “Annals  of  the  Christian  Religion,”  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  down  to  the  present  time,  each  one  in  his  respective  country 
and  language,  and  with  the  “ imprimatur  ” of  the  local  Ordinary,  and  all  with  a 
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series  of  the  most  numerous  and  beautiful  wood-engravings,  which  are  to  be  pro- 
vided at  the  common  expense. 

The  object  of  such  a volume  of  Christian  annals  being  that  every  single  Christian 
family  may  have  placed  within  its  reach  a source  of  knowledge  calculated  to  defend 
the  Supreme  Government  of  the  Ever-Blessed  Trinity  over  the  whole  world  against 
the  calumnies  of  the  Atheist,  and  to  afford  all  that  is  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
information  respecting  the  holy  Patriarchs  and  the  Prophets*  as  also  respecting 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  with  His  Apostles,  the  Martyrs,  canonised  Popes,  and  all  the 
other  principal  Saints  and  Servants  of  God,  who,  in  imitation  of  their  Master’s  ex- 
ample, have  labored,  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  at  the  price  of  their  blood,  to 
extend  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  into  every  corner  of  the  world. 

There  being  also  the  hope,  in  the  event  of  the  plan  obtaining  its  completion,  by 
the  help  of  God  and  through  the  favor  of  the  Holy  See,  that  the  families  of  the 
Faithful  would  be  so  generally  attracted  by  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  pictures, 
as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  away  from  bad  and  injurious  reading,  to  become, 
in  its  stead,  happy  and  satisfied  with  sueh  as  is  sound  and  good. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  Holiness,  to  whom  alone  belongs  the  Pastoral  solici- 
tude in  behalf  of  all  nations  and  people,  to  deign,  in  the  outset  of  their  undertaking, 
to  inform  your  sons,  who  cast  themselves  at  the  feet  of  their  father,  as  to  the  senti- 
ments that  the  Holy  See  entertains  with  respect  to  their  proposed  work;  and  this  in 
order  that  the  subscribers  of  this  memorial  may  be  guided  in  their  work  by  the 
voice  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  which  speaks  in  his  successor;  and  also  in  the 
event  of  its  further  seeming  good  to  the  Holy  See,  that  they,  in  common  with  all 
others  who  may  hereafter  attach  themselves  to  the  undertaking,  may  be  strengthened 
and  confirmed  by  the  Apostolic  benediction  to  continue  to  labor  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  task  in  brotherly  concord  and  in  manly  perseverance. 

Henry  Formby,  Priest  of  Diocese  of  Birmingham, 
the  Founder  of  the  work, 

Charles  Dolman,  London, 

Benjamin  Herder,  Freiburg,  Germany, 

Joseph  Spithover,  Rome, 

Publishers. 

The  Holy  Father  most  willingly  acceded  to  the  request,  and  bestowed  his 
•Apostolical  Benediction  on  the  directors  and  the  enterprise,  in  the  following  words:  • 

May  God  Almighty  bless  you,  and  direct  your  hearts  and  minds,  in  order  that 
tvhat.  you  are  about  to  do  may  work  together  for  good,  that  is,  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  Pius  P.  M.  IX. 

American. — Hon.  William  Towry  Law's  Letter  to  his  late  Parishioners ; and  the 
Farewell  Letter  of  Henry  Wm.  Wilber  force,  to  the  Parishioners  qf  East  Farleigh , 

Kent. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Messrs.  Murphy  & Co.,  are  republishing  these 
valuable  documents  together,  in  a neat  and  convenient  form.  The  publication  has 
been  undertaken  at  the  urgent  request  of  several  gentlemen,  especially  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  of  Georgetown,  who  have  voluntarily  offered  to  defray  a portion  of  the  ex- 
pense of  .publication,  in  order  that  a cheap  edition  may  be  given  to  the  public, 
and  Widely  disseminated  through  the  country.  This  evinces  a commendable  spirit, 
well  worthy  of  imitation.  Were  it  followed  on  the  part  of  others,  many  valuable 
and  important  works,  now  mouldering  on  the  shelves  of  the  bookseller,  and  those 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  author  for  want  of  a publisher,  would  soon  be  found 
before  the  public. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Law,  now  residing  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  was  a few  years  ago 
Vicar  of  Harborne,  near  Birmingham,  England,  and  on  leaving  the  English  Church 
to  which  he  was  bound  by  so  many  strong  and  endearing  ties,  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  fold",  gave  to  his  late  parishioners  a plain  statement  of  the 
reasons,  which  impelled  him  to  that  important  step, — reasons  that  cannot  fail  to 
exert  an  influence  upon  every  candid  Protestant  mind. 

What  is  here  said  of  Mr.  Law’s  Address,  may  be  repeated  of  Mr.  Wilberforce’s 
Letter.  The  illustrious  author  is  the  brother  of  the  present  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  now  editor  of  the  London  Catholic  Register , one  of  the  ablest  journals 
in  the  English  language.  This  is  the  first  American  edition  of  Mr.  Wilberforce’s 
Letter;  and  the  second  American  edition  of  Mr.  Law’s.  The  two  will  form  a 
convenient  hand-book,  and  from  their  importance,  will  meet  with  an  extensive 
circulation . 
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“The  Last  Rose  of  Summer. ” — How  fleet  is  time!  How  quickly  the  seasons 
pass ! A few  months  ago  the  smiling  spring  opened  her  varied  stores  of  living  green 
and  native  loveliness;  spread  out  her  verdant  fields  and  flowers;  gave  the  woods, 
and  fields  and  meadows  a ravishing  charm,  and  spread  far  and  wide  her  unmingled 
grandeur  to  lighten  the  earth  with  smiles  and  vigor  of  life.  But  soon  the  blighting 
winds  of  autumn  change  the  scene,  and  the  green  leaves  and  tender  flowers  are 
stripped  of  all  their  radiant  glory.  The  freshness  and  verdure  of  the  fields  disap- 
pear; the  leafy  forest  no  longer  wears  its  mantle  of  green;  stern  decay  has  tinged 
with  sadness  every  thing  in  nature;  while  the  keen  blast  announces  the  approach  of 
winter. 

What  lessons  of  eternal  truth  do  these  changes  teach ! What  salutary  instructions 
may  be  gathered  from  the  falling  leaf  and  fading  flower ! “ I have  watched,”  said  a 

beautiful  writer,  “ the  fall  of  the  last  leaves  in  autumn.  I may  endure  to  see  them 
put  forth  once  more;  but  when  they  fall  again,  they  will  fall,  perhaps,  to  cover  my 
grave !”  How  appropriate  and  how  true  is  the  language  of  the  poet: 

“See  the  leaves  around  us  falling, 

Dry  and  withered  to  the  ground; 

Thus  to  thoughtless  mortals  calling, 

In  a sad  and  solemn  sound.” 

At  length  we  come  to  that  period  when  all  the  flowers  have  faded  save  “ the  last 
rose  of  summer.”  We  gaze  upon  the  native  stem  with  feelings  of  regret,  and  think 
it  passingly  strange  that  flowers  so  lovely  should  have  faded  so  soon.  But  it  is  true 
they  have  all  been  stripped  from  the  parent  stem  by  the  winds  of  autumn,  and  now 
the  last  one  remains  to  tell  the  sad  story  of  the  change  that  has  come  over  them. 
And  while  we  contemplate  the  scene  with  subdued  and  melancholy  feelings,  we  hear 
the  whispering  of  the  poet’s  song: 

“ ’Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer 
Left  blooming  alone, 

All  her  lovely  companions 
Are  faded  and  gone. 

No  flower  of  her  kindred, 

No  rose-bud  is  nigh, 

To  reflect  back  her  blushes, 

And  give  sigh  for  sigh.” 

Yes,  truly!  It  hangs  its  weary  head,  and  turns  to  the  earth  from  which  it  sprang, 
and  longs  to  depart.  Its  friends  have  fallen  around  it,  and  it  remains  sad  and  lonely 
in  a cold  unfeeling  land.  Pale,  beautious  flower — the  companions  of  thy  youth  have 
fallen  to  the  grave;  and  ere  we  seek  thy  native  place  again,  thou  too  shalt  have 
dropped  into  the  tomb  ! 

We  linger  around  the  spot  and  we  feel  unwilling  to  depart;  and  as  we  apply  to 
ourselves  the  beautiful  lesson  taught  by  that  solitary  rose,  we  repeat  with  fervent 
lip: 

“I’ll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one, 

To  pine  on  the  stem; 

Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping, 

Go  sleep  thou  with  them. 

Thus  kindly  I scatter 
Thy  leaves  on  the  bed, 

Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 
Lie  scentless  and  dead.” 
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u So  soon  may  I follow 

When  friendships  decay, 

And  from  love’s  shining  circle 
The  gems  drop  away; 

When  true  hearts  lie  withered 
And  fond  ones  are  flown, 

Oh ! who  would  inhabit 
This  cold  world  alone.” 

In  many  of  the  scenes  which  checker  the  life  of  man,  he  may  be  compared  to  the 
rose.  That  beautiful  flower  comes  forth  in  early  summer  decked  in  charms  that 
neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  describe.  But  chilled  by  time  and  blighting  winds,  its 
beauty  fades,  and  the  lovely  flower  withers  and  falls  to  decay.  So  with  man.  In 
early  life  he  goes  forth  with  timid  step  upon  an  untried  world.  Ere  long  the  bloom 
of  youth  fades  from  his  brow.  For  a while  he  bravely  buffets  the  storm  of  human 
ills,  but  at  length  he  too  yields  to  the  common  destiny  of  all  earthly  things,  and 
sinks  into  the  grave.  But  as  the  rose  awakes  again  in  the  returning  spring,  so  shall 
he,  if  virtue  has  marked  his  course  on  earth,  awaken  in  the  morning  of  eternity  to 
the  joys  of  an  endless  and  happy  immortality.  The  rose  returns  to  fade  again;  but 
man  shall  die  no  more.  Glorious  destiny!  The  good  man  shall  bloom  again  in  that 
garden  of  delights  which  God  has  prepared  for  the  just;  there  to  meet  again  the 
companions  of  his  youth,  the  friends  whom  he  loved,  the  parents  and  children  he 
so  fondly  cherished — all  who  on  earth  have  lived  the  life  of  the  righteous  and  died 
the  death  of  the  just. 

Glorious,  we  repeat,  is  the  destiny  of  man,  which  faith  and  hope  present  to  his 
contemplation.  Here,  like  the  passing  flower,  he  flourishes  for  a season;  but  this 
world  is  only  to  him  a land  of  probation — a passage  that  leads  to  the  other  and 
brighter  world,  where  angels  and  saints  shall  be  his  companions  during  the  long 
ages  of  eternity. 

A PICTURE. 

*Tis  past  the  midnight  hour — a mouldering  fire 
Sheds  a faint  glimmer  through  the  narrow  room. 

A single  taper,  flickering  to  expire, 

With  fitful  gleams  just  variates  the  gloom. 

Within  an  antique  chair  beside  the  hearth, 

Sits  a young  girl  of  scarcely  twenty  years — 

Pale  is  she,  pale  as  something  not  of  earth, 

And  on  her  cheek  still  rests  the  undried  tears. 

Backward  her  head  reclines  against  the  chair, 

And  on  her  shoulder  her  pale  cheek  reclines, 

While  in  thick,  wavy  folds,  her  unbound  hair 
Her  slender  form  and  snowy  arms  entwines. 

Within  her  hands  she  clasps  a Rosary 
Of  palm-wood,  brought  from  out  the  Holy  Land — 

A priceless  gift! — no  richer  one  had  she — 

No  richer  one  could  wealth  or  power  command. 

All  day  had  she  been  burdened  and  o’erwrought, 

And  midnight  found  her  unprepared  for  bed. 

It  mattered  not,  her  couch  she  never  sought 
Till  she,  each  night,  her  rosary  had  said. 

And  she  had  said  the  chaplet  nearly  through, 

When  her  tired  senses  lost  at  length  their  power, 

And  sleep  stole  o’er  her  as  a gentle  dew 
Falleth  by  night  upon  some  drooping  flower. 

The  night  is  passing,  day  will  shortly  break, 

Let  the  poor  weary  one  sleep  on  the  while. 

From  dreams  of  heaven  may  she  in  peace  awake! 

Oh,  Mary  Mother  deign  on  her  to  smile  !j 
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THE  MAPLE  TREE. 

0 sacred  tree  beneath  whose  shade 

1 oft  in  happy  childhood  play’d, 

Long  may  thy  ample  boughs  be  seen 

• To  wave  in  wreaths  of  living  green — 
Long  may  thy  dark  green  foliage  move 
The  grace  and  glory  of  the  grove — 

Long  may  the  wild  bird’s  sweetest  song 
Be  heard  thy  leefv  boughs  among: 

For  during  life  I’ll  cherish  thee, 

Thou  dear  beloved  Maple  Tree. 

Bright  do  thy  swelling  blossoms  grow, 

Ere  yet  departs  the  winter’s  snow; 

And  fairer  than  the  vernal  flowers, 

Thy  leaflets  glow  in  autumn  bowers. 

In  summer  fairer  and  more  green 
Than  all  the  forest,  art  thou  seen. 

Oft  in  thy  shade  hath  Fancy  wove 
Her  fairest  wreaths  in  dreams  of  love: 
Fond  memory  oft  reverts  to  thee. 

Thou  fondly  cherished  Maple  Tree. 

Oft  on  this  spot,  while  yet  a child, 

I’ve  sat  and  viewed  Gunpowder  wild — 
Here  on  this  self-same  verdant  seat. 

The  waters  rippling  ’neath  my  feet; 

And  laughed  to  see  the  fishes  gleam 
Like  golden  arrows  in  the  stream; 

Or  launched  leaf-vessels  to  the  gale, 

And  watched  to  see  them  sink  or  sail. 

For  many  a scene  of  childish  glee 
Was  this  dear,  dear  old  Maple  Tree, 

And  oft  on  yon  extended  bough 
I’ve  watched  the  robin  e’en  as  now, 

Her  nest  with  skilful  art  prepare 
To  rear  her  little  offspring  there; 

When  wearied  nature  sought  repose 
This  green  bank  was  the  bed  I chose. 

Of  every,  tree,  both  great  and  small, 

The  Maple  is  the  queen  of  all; 

Than  Palm  or  Fir,  I’d  rather  see 
Thy  dark  green  boughs,  old  Maple  Tree. 

Here  first  Maria  I did  view, 

Her  yellow  locks,  bedecked  with  dew, 

As  sweet  in  girlish  bloom  she  smil’d, 

Nor  woman  quite,  nor  quite  a child. 

I often  here  enraptured  stray’d 
To  meet  this  lovely  blue-eyed  maid. 

But,  ah ! to  other  climes  she’s  flown, 

And  left  me  here  to  weep  alone: 

But,  for  her  sake,  I’ll  ever  be 
A friend  to  this  old  Maple  Tree. 

Here  let  my  closing  days  be  spent 
Beneath  this  shade  in  calm  content. 

Here  give  my  eyes  their  latest  view, 
Where  first  the  light  of  heaven  they  ltnew: 
Here,  let  life’s  ebbing  tide  retire;  . 

Here  let  the  vital  lamp  expire: 

And  when  my  troubled  dream  shall  close 
With  all  its  joys,  and  all  its  woes, 

0!  then,  here  let  my  pillow  be 
Beneath  this  grand  ola  Maple  Tree. 

August  2d,  1858. 
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Record  of  Events. 

From  August  20th,  to  September  20th,  1858. 


Foreign  Intelligence. 

Rome.-— The  foreign  journals  represent  the  condition  of  the  Pontifical  States  as 
exceedingly  prosperous.  The  deficiencies  which  long  existed  between  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  government  have  disappeared.  The  budget  of  the  Roman 
States  for  1858  is  made  public,  and  at  once  refutes  the  unjust  allegations  against  the 
Pontifical  Government.  The  balance  sheet  presents  receipts  at  79,175,375  francs; 
the  expenditure  78,408,118  francs.  The  Consulta,  or  Chamber  of  Accountability, 
established  by  the  present  Pontiff  to  supervise  the  State  expenses,  has  proposed 
several  retrenchments,  which  were  approved.  The  Consulta  has  fulfilled  its  func- 
tions satisfactorily,  and  is  a credit  to  the  Government.  This  favorable  balance  has 
been  struck,  although  the  expenditure  for  extra  and  important  public  works  had  to 
be  liquidated — viz.,  the  organization  of  the  Pontifical  troops,  the  new  artillery,  the 
building  of  vessels  of  large  proportions  for  the  new  steam  fleet,  sO  necessary  for  the 
public  service.  Those  are  existing  fruits  of  the  present  successful  administration, 
and  attest  the  Pontiff’s  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  States.  Moreover,  railroads 
and  steam  vessels  are  already  far  advanced.  Another  circumstance  of  still  greater 
difficulty  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  Pontiff’s  love  of  progress  and  substantial 
reform — viz.,  the  total  extinction  of  the  paper  currency,  the  legacy  of  the  Republic, 
amounting  to  twenty-three  millions  of  francs,  all  this  paper  money  withdrawn,  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  silver  coinage  substituted.  Those  are  patent 
facts,  promising  well  for  a prosperous  futurity,  and  refuting  the  daily  slanders  of 
the  private  correspondents  throughout  the  adverse  press  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  so  sedulously  copied  by  our  newspapers  at  home. 

The  enterprise  of  lighting  the  city  of  Rome  with  gas  is  progressing  satisfactorily; 
and  the  Holy  Father  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  undertaking  has  been  pleased 
to  name  Mr.  Sheperd,  the  engineer  of  the  company,  “ Chevalier  ” of  the  Order  of 
Pio  Nono.  ' 

The  festival  of  the  Assumption  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  August  15th,  was  celebrated 
with  the  most  imposing  ceremonies  in  the  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  His 
Holiness  the  Pope  was  present  at  the  Mass,  which  was  sung  by  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Patrizi,  Bishop  of  Albano,  Vicar-General  and  Archpriest  of  the  Basilica. 
Afterwards,  according  to  the  custom  established  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  His  Holi- 
ness gave  the  Benediction  Urbi  et  Orbi  from  the  balcony  in  front  of  the  church. 
The  whole  of  Rome  was  illuminated  in  the  evening  as  it  had  been  on  the  Vigil.  It 
is  currently  reported  that  next  month  a consistory  will  be  held  wherein  the  Pope 
will  name  a great  many  Bishops,  and  that,  very  probably,  two  Cardinals  will  be 
made.  The  names  are  supposed  to  be  Mgr.  Bizarri,  secretary  of  the  Bishop  regular, 
and  Mgr.  Quglia,  who,  according  to  all  accounts,  was  reserved  “in  petto  ” in  the 
last  consistory;  but  we  do  not  vouoh  for  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

France.— The  late  decree  of  the  government  demanding  that  the  landed  property 
of  hospitals  and  other  benevolent  institutions  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  be  invested 
in  state  rents,  had  called  forth  the  most  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  Catholic  population.  The  Univers  qualifies  the  whole  pleasure  as  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  morality  and  of  policy.  Louis  Veuillot  objects  to  it,  especially 
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that  the  state  rents  decrease  in  value  while  the  land  rents  increase,  and  that  political 
catastrophes,  which  in  France  are  anything  but  impossible,  would  endanger  the  entire 
property  of  the  beneficent  institutions.  It  argues,  therefore,  that  an  execution  of 
this  measure  would  be  the  ruin  of  public  beneficence.  The  same  opinion  is  expressed 
by  all  the  Catholic  papers  of  France. 

The  Association  for  founding  Catholic  Schools  in  the  East,  which  was  established 
in  1856,  has  extended  itself  widely  in  the  provinces.  It  has  lately  been  approved  by 
the  Pope,  who  has  also  granted  numerous  indulgences  to  its  members.  Its  centre  is 
now  in  Paris.  It  celebrated  its  second  aniversary  in  Paris  on  May  28th,  when  Abbe 
Lavigerie,  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  read  the  annual  report,  which,  however,  is 
not  published  in  the  French  papers.  Father  Rousseau,  who  has  for  several  years 
devoted  himself  to  the  same  work,  and  established  schools  in  Saida,  Tyre,  Damascus, 
St.  Jean  d’Acre,  and  is  on  the  point  of  erecting  others  in  four  more  towns,  spends 
some  time  in  France,  where  he  collects  large  sums  for  his  missions.  For  the  same 
purpose,  Father  Alphonse  Maria  Ratisbonne,  a converted  Jew,  and  founder  and 
superior  of  a monastic  congregation  of  converted  Jewesses,  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Sion,  is  sojourning  in  France.  He  is  establishing,  at  present,  a convent 
and  church  of  his  order  in  Jerusalem,  on  the  place  where,  according  to  tradition, 
Pilate  exclaimed,  Behold  the  man  ! which  place  he  lately  purchased  from  the  Mussul- 
mans. The  liberality  of  the  French  Catholics  for  missionary  purposes,  induces 
also  every  year  one  or  several  of  the  Bishops  of  the  United  Eastern  Churches  to 
have  recourse  to  it. 

According  to  a correspondence  from  Manilla,  the  French-Spanish  expedition 
against  Cochin  China,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly,  was  to 
set  sail  from  Manilla  in  the  first  days  of  June.  It  was  designed  first,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  bay  and  town  of  Tucoso,  and  then  to  force  the  King  to  desist  from 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  and  to  give  guarantees  for  the  future;  or,  in  case 
he  should  refuse  this,  to  advance  against  his  capital  Huefo.  How  the  French  mis- 
sionaries generally  labor,  may  be  seen  from  the  letter  of  a missionary  on  the  Penin- 
sula of  Corea,  which  is  published  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  Constitutionnel. 
According  to  this  letter,  “ there  is  a strong  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  Corea  must  become  a French  country.  Already  the  King  has  prepared  a place 
for  his  retreat;  and  the  people,  pagans  as  well  as  Christians,  tired  of  a government 
which  starves  them  to  death,  turn  their  looks  toward  France,  and  await  their  safety 
from  her.” 

It  is  reported  that  Marshal  Pelissier  has  asked  to  be  removed  from  the  English 
Embassy,  and  his  request  would  shortly  be  complied  with.  It  is  also  stated  that  he 
is  shortly  to  be  married  to  a near  relative  of  the  Empress  Eugenie. 

England. — Scarcely  a week  passes  without  giving  evidence  of  the  steady  increase  of 
Catholicity  in  England.  At  Scarborough  a large  and  beautiful  church  was  recently 
opened  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Peter.  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  present  and 
preached  6n  the  occasion.  Besides  His  Eminence,  several  other  prelates  and  clergy- 
men were  present,  together  with  a large  concourse  of  the  laity. 

It  is  rumored  that  a coadjutor  will  shortly  be  appointed  to  the  venerable  Bishop 
of  Beverly.  This  illustrious  prelate  is  now  the  senior  member  of  the  English 
Hierarchy,  and  when  he  was  consecrated  there  were  only  four  bishops  in  all  Eng- 
land, now  there  are  fourteen,  discharging  the  functions  of  their  sacred  calling,  beside 
three,  who  are  relieved  from  active  duty.  “ The  increasing  tendency  of  certain 
portions  of  the  Anglican  clergy  to  introduce  into  their  form  of  worship  Catholic 
ceremonies  and  practices,  is  causing  considerable  sensation  and  no  small  dismay 
among  the  haters  of  everything  which  savors  of  “Popery.”  The  confessional 
question  which  has  thrown  Belgravia  into  hysterics,  is  presenting  itself  in  various 
localities  throughout  the  country.  A great  excitement  has  been  created  in  a small 
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town  in  Berkshire  by  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  locality  having  heard  the  confes- 
sions of  certain  of  his  parishioners.  A memorial  has  been  addressed  to  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  by  the  Vicar,  churchwardens  and  a portion  of  the  inhabitants,  praying 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  case,  and  stating  that  they  are  surprised  and  alarmed  at  u the 
progress  of  certain  Romanizing  doctrines  and  practices  in  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican 
church — one  of  which  they  would  specify — scarcely  ever  heard  of  since  the  days  of 
the  Reformation  till  within  the  past  few  years — an  unscriptural  and  un-Anglican 
mode  of  confession;  and  unless  these  practices  are  checked  by  the  firm  hand  of 
authority,  they  fear  that  the  general  character  of  the  clergy  will  be  lowered  in  the 
eyes  of  their  parishioners,  that  the  happy  and  free  intercourse  which  now  exists 
between  both  parties  will  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  clergy  and  laity  will  be  sepa- 
rated into  two  distinct  bodies.  Their  address,  however,  has  produced  no  effect,  the 
answer  of  the  Bishop  being  in  favor  of  the  clergyman,  and  informing  the  Vicar  and 
churchwardens  and  others  that  things  were  not  half  so  bad  as  they  represented  them, 
and  that  in  short  they  were  making  much  ado  about  nothing.”  Cor.  of  Pilot. 

Ireland. — Cardinal  Wiseman  in  Ireland. — The  visit  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Wiseman  to  Ireland,  is  an  event  that  will  long  be  remembered.  On  the  23d  of 
August  he  arrived  in  Kingstown  from  Hollyhead,  accompanied  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Clifford,  and  other  distinguished  personages.  On  the  following  day  he 
proceeded  to  Ballinasloe,  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
consecration  of  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Michael.  His  Eminence  preached  on 
the  occasion  in  his  usual  eloquent  and  impressive  manner.  His  reception  and  enter- 
tainment at  Ballinasloe  were  most  cordial  and  enthusiastic.  A correspondent  of  one 
the  Dublin  papers  thus  describes  the  scene:  “ The  extraordinary  demonstrations  of 
public  joy  and  welcome  on  the  arrival  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  have  been  continued 
throughout  the  evening  and  up  to  an  advanced  hour  to-night  with  increasing  enthusi- 
asm. The  streets  have  been  densely  crowded,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  but  of  the  country  around,  who  poured  in  to  participate  in  the  general  happi- 
ness. Numbers  of  respectable  persons  have  come  from  distant  places  in  order  to 
attend  the  ceremony  to-morrow. 

“ The  town  has  been  beautifully  illuminated,  and  presented  an  extremely  brilliant 
appearance.  A few  houses  were  in  darkness,  but  so  few  in  number  and  so  far  be- 
tween, that  they  merely  served  to  show  in  a more  striking  manner  the  universality 
of  this  tribute  of  respect  to  his  Eminence.  The  majority  of  the  windows  were 
decorated,  in  addition  to  the  candles,  with  flowers  tastefully  disposed  and  formed 
into  appropriate  devices,  which  produced  an  exceedingly  pleasing  effect.  Chinese 
lamps  were  hung  out  at  favorable  points  in  the  open  air,  and  flags  waved  gracefully 
in  the  night  air.  The  streets  were  lighted  up  from  end  to  end,  the  houses  of  the 
gentry  and  traders,  down  to  the  humblest  cottage,  furnishing  respectively  their  quota 
of  artificial  light.  Thousands  promenaded  through  the  town  till  near  midnight,  and 
the  music  of  a band  assisted  to  enliven  and  afford  amusement.”  His  Eminence  met 
with  a similar  reception  at  every  place  he  entered  during  his  stay  in  Ireland. 

Several  riots  took  place  at  Kilkenny  and  other  places  in  the  neighborhood  on 
account  of  the  introduction  of  reaping  machines  on  the  farms  of  Mr.  Hughes  and 
other  gentlemen.  The  laborers  infatuated  with  the  idea  that  they  would  be  left  to 
starve,  turned  out  and  wantonly  destroyed  the  machines,  declaring  open  war  against 
every  instrument  for  cutting  grain  save  the  reaping  hook.  The  papers  announce 
the  return  to  the  Catholic  fold  of  several  families  that  were  tempted  to  forsake  their 
religion  by, the  offers  of  relief  in  times  of  distress.  The  venerable  and  sainted  Sr. 
Mary  Augustine,  Superioress  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  recently  departed 
this  life. 

China. — Late  advices  from  Europe  bring  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  a treaty 
has  been  concluded  by  France  and  England  with  China,  by  which  among  other  im- 
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portant  concessions,  Christianity  is  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  toe 
Christian  Missionaries  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  government.  Several  ports 
are  to  be  opened  to  foreigners,  and  Europeans  are  to  be  allowed  to  travel  unmolested 
through  the  Empire.  China  also  agrees  to  indemnify  France  and  England  for  the 
late  outrages  which  led  to  the  bombardment  of  Pekin  by  the  French  and  English 
fleets.  * 

The  East.-— Accounts  from  Alexandria  have  been  received  of  the  punishment  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Djedah  for  the  foul  and  cold-blooded  assassination  of  the  English 
and  French  consuls  there.  “The  step”  writes  a correspondent  of  an  exchange,  “sepms 
somewhat  precipitate,  but  I cannot  find  fault  with  it  on  that  account.  It  will  have  a 
most  beneficial  effect  in  showing  the  fanatics  of  the  East  that  they  cannot  assassinate 
Christians  with  impunity.  Had  the  punishment  of  the  assassins  been  left  to  the. 
Turkish  authorities,  these  wretches,  through  the  dilatoriness  of  the  -Porte,  would 
have  escaped,  and,  encouraged  by  impunity,  would  have  commenced  their  acts  of 
atrocity  on  the  first  opportunity.  The  circumstances  of  the  bombardment  are  these: 
The  commander  of  the  Cyclops , acting,  it  is  said,  according  to  orders,  appeared.with 
his  vessel  before  the  guilty  town,  and  sent  a communication  to  the  Kaimakan  insisting 
on  the  punishment  of  the  assassins  within  a period  of  thirty-six  hours.  The  Kai- 
makan being  absent,  forty  hours  elapsed  without  any  answer  being  sent  to  the  des- 
patch, the  bombardment  commenced  and  continued  at  intervals  for  nearly  three  days. 
A Pasha  went  on  board  the  Cyclops  and  assured  the  Captain  that  the  guilty  persons 
would  be  punished  as  soon  as  an  order  arrived  from  Constantinople,  as  capital  pun- 
ishment cannot  be  inflicted  on  any  person  within  the  Sultan’s  dominions  without  an 
order  from  the  seat  of  the  Ottoman  Government.  The  bombardment,  says  the  tele- 
gram, was  nevertheless  continued  until  a special  commissioner  arrived  from  Constan- 
tinople, when  eleven  of  the  insurgents  were  publicly  hanged  before  the  whole  port, 
and  three  others  sent  on  to  Canstaniinople.” 

Domestic  Intelligence. — Affairs  of  the  Church. 

1.  Diocese  of  Baltimore. — Religious  Reception. — Miss  Emily  Welsh  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Harman,  both  of  this  city,  received  the  white  veil  on  Tuesday  the  31st  of 
August,  in  the  Convent  Chapel  at  Mount  de  Sales,  the  former  taking  in  religion  the 
naihe  of  Sister  Mary  Aimee,  the  latter  that  of  Sister  Mary  Clare.  The  Very  Rev. 
H.  B.  Coskery,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Guistiniani,  officiated  on  the  occasion. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Charleston,  during  his  short  stay  in  this  city,  on  his  return 
from  Cincinnati  with  several  Ursuline  Nuns  who  are  to  be  located  at  Columbia  in 
his  diocese,  preached  an  eloquent  sermon  at  the  Cathedral.  The  nuns  during  their 
stay  in  our  midst,  were  entertained  at  the  Carmelite  Convent  in  our  city.  The  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  McGill,  of  Richmond,  was  in  this  city  in  the  early  part  of  September, 
on  his  way  from  one  portion  of  his  diocese  to  another.  He  preached  in  the  Cathedral 
at  the  opening  of  the  Jubilee  exercise  in  that  parish. 

2.  Diocese  of  Philadelphia. — Confirmation.— The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Neumann 
administered  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  to  60  persons  on  Sunday,  the  22d  of 
August,  at  St.  Bridget’s  Church,  Schuylkill  Falls. 

3.  Diocese  of  Npw  York. — The  corner-stone  of  a new  church  under  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  was  laid  on  the  12th  of  September,  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  Hughes.  A new  church  is  also  about  to  be  built  at  Morrisania,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward. 

Religious  Reception.— At  the  Ursuline  Convent,  Melrose,  on  13th  of  Sept,  four 
young  ladies  took  the  black  Veil  and  one  the  white  veil.  The  Rev.  Father  Starrs, 
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Vicar-General  of  the  diocese,  officiated  in  the  absence  of  the  Most.  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop. After  the  ceremony,  Father  Starrs  delivered  an  impressive  address  to  the 
congregation.  One  of  the  young  ladies  who  took  the  black  veil  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr;  Henry  Zimmer,  of  Bush  wick.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Albrecht,  and  others  of  the 
Montrose  Avenue  Roman  Catholic  Church,  were  present  and  officiated. 

. A Will  Case. — A will  case  has  been  recently  decided  in  New  York,  involving  some 
points  of  interest  to  Catholics.  The  particulars  are  thus  briefly  stated:  “ A certain 
James  Fitzpatrick  died,  leaving  a will,  by  which  the  principal  portion  of  his  estate 
was  left  to  his  .two  children,  with  the  following  qualification  as.  to  their  heirs:  * But 
in  case  either  of  them  shall  die,  leaving  no  children,  then  I give  the  one-half  of  that 
child’s  portion  of  the  said  real  and  personal  estate  to  the  survivor,  of  them,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the.  good  of  my  soul.*  The  deceased 
attended  St.  Peter’s  Church,  New  York,  while  a resident  of  that  city,  and  a ques- 
tion arose  as  to  his  meaning  by  the. words  ‘Roman  Catholic  Chprch.’  Did  he  intend 
by  it  the  particular  church  which  he  attended,  or  the  Catholic  Church  in  New  York, 
or  the  United  States,  or  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  regarded  in  its  unity,  and  not 
some  one  of  its  local  visible  parts?  Judge  Ingraham,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  decided 
the  week  before  last  that  the  clause  was  void  for  uncertainty,  because,  first,  there  is 
no  such  corporate  organization  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ghurch.  Second,,  that  there  is  no  such  corporate  body  as  the  Catholic  Church  known 
to  the  law.  Third,  that  there  are  several  Catholic  Churches  in  New  York  city,  but 
neither  of  them  is  named  in  the  will.”  During  the  trial  the  name  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  of  New  York  was  in  some  way  introduced,  which  gave  occasion  to  cer- 
tain papers  to  charge  that  distinguished  prelate  with  an  attempt  to  stand  between  the 
heirs  and  the  property  in  dispute.  This  drew  forth  from  the  Archbishop  a letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer , in  which  he  distinctly  denies  having  any  part 
or  interest  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  result  of  the  controversy. 

4.  Diocese  of  Boston. — Dedication. — On  Sunday,  the  19th  of  September,  the 
feast  of  the  Seven  Dolors,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Boston  dedicated  St.  Anne’s 
Church,  Worcester.  The  sermon  at  High  Mass  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  James  A. 
Healy,  secretary  of  the  bishop  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese.  The  same  illustrious 
prelate  recently  administered  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  to  about  6t)0  persons,  in 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

5.  Diocese  of  Cincinnati.— This  diocese  has  been  favored  by  the  recent  arrival 
from  Europe  of  a colony  of  the  Franciscan  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  These  good  Sis- 
ters, says  the  Telegraph,  who  promise  to  be  a great  blessing  to  Cincinnati,  will  be 
located  on  Bank  street,  where  a house  and  lot  have  been  prepared  for  them  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hengehold.  The  line  of  usefulness  pursued  by  those  Sisters  is  different 
from  that  of  the  communities  existing  here,  in  that  they  take  the  aged  and  sick  in 
their  house,  as  well  as  tend  them  in  their  domicils. 

Confirmation. — There  were  forty-three  persons  recently  confirmed  in  St.  Philome- 
na’s  Church*  by  the  Most  ReV.  Archbishop  Purcell;  and  three  bells  consecrated  by 
the  same  Most  Rev.  Prelate,  in  St.  Augustine's  Church,  on  Sunday,  August  29th. 
The  Catholics  of  Madisonville,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  have  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  a Catholic  church  forty*five  by  twenty-five  and  sixteen  feet  high.  Tl?e  lot 
was  purchased,  and  the  foundation  built  and  paid  for  last  year.  The  work  is  now 
fast  progressing  to  completion. 

6.  Diocese  of  Hartford.-t- Confirmation. — The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  McFarland 
administered  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation,  on  August  22d,  at  Warren  and  Bristol, 
R.  I.,  to  over  one  hundred  persons;  and  on  September  5th,  the  same  Right  Rev. 
Prelate  conferred  the  same  Sacrament  on  140  persons  at  Danberry,  Conn. 
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7.  Diocese  op  Chicago. — Increase  of  Catholicity  in  this  Diocese. — It  is  a pleasing 
fact,  writes  a correspondent  of  one  of  the  New  York  journals,  but  it  is  natural  in  a 
locality  like  northern  Illinois,  where  the  traditions  are  still  fresh  that  the  Catholic 
missionary  was  the  first  white  man  that  ever  traversed  their  soil.  The  wide  fields 
traveled  over  by  Marquette,  in  his  labors  among  the  Indians,  are  now  blooming  with 
the  fruits  of  white  civilization.  It  is  natural  that  the  people  of  those  regions  should 
be  well  disposed  to  the  religion  that  gave  them,  in  its  missionary,  their  first  pioneer. 

The  history  of  Catholicity  here  is  remarkable.  Only  in  1833,  twenty-five  years 
agQ,  the  Catholic  See  of  Detroit  was  established.  It  had  jurisdiction  over  a vast  and 
indeterminate  territory — Michigan,  part  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  etc. 
Afterwards,  the  See  of  Vincennes,  Indiana,  was  established,  and  the  north-east  part 
of  Illinois  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lamented  and  saintly  Brute.  Then  it 
was  that  the  Rev.  J.  Gueguen  was  sent  as  a missionary  into  Lake  county,  who 
built  a church  at  what  is  now  Little  Fort.  In  1844  the  first  See  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois was  established  at  Chicago,  and  shortly  afterwards  Bishop  Quarter  of  that  See 
sent  the  Rev.  B.  McGorisk  into  that  region.  He  it  was  who  began  the  first  church 
at  Waukeegan.  The  principal  part  of  the  labor,  of  building  the  church  has  been 
accomplished  under  the  present  pastor,  Mr.  Coyle.  There  is  a flourishing  Catholic 
school  attached  to  this  church,  Mr.  Robert  Kelly  being  the  teacher.  A “ Young 
Men’s  Catholic  Historical  Association,”  under  the  auspices  of  the  pastor,  has  been 
formed,  and  holds  regular  meetings  in  the  school-house.  Thus  Catholicity  extends 
and  grows  over  the  face  of  the  country. 

8.  Diocese  of  Portland. — On  the  22d  of  August,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Bacon 
administered  Confirmation  to  449  persons,  many  of  whom  were  adults.  The  Bishop 
preached  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  occasion. 

Religious  Reception. — On  Sunday,  the  4th  of  September,  at  the  Convent  Chapel, 
Manchester,  Miss  Johana  Dillon,  called  in  religion  Sister  Mary  Veronica,  received 
the  white  veil  and  habit  of  the  order  of  mercy  from  the  hands  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Bacon.  The  Bishop  preached  a most  eloquent  and  instructive  sermon  on  the 
occasion.  The  above  institution  has  been  but  a short  time  in  existence,  and  we  are 
happy  to  learn  that  it  is  in  a most  prosperous  condition. 

9.  Diocese  op  Covington. — Ordination. — Charles  F.  Hone,  late  a student  of  Em- 
mettsburgh  Seminary,  received  the  tonsure,  minor  orders  and  sub-deaconship,  on 
Friday,  the  28th  of  August;  deaconship  on  Saturday,  and  priesthood  on  Sunday,  the 
29th,  at  the  High  Mass,  at  the  hands  of  the  Right  Rev.  George  A.  Carrell,  Bishop 
of  Covington.  Rev.  Mr.  Hone  is  stationed  at  the  Seminary  and  Preparatory  Col- 
lege of  St.  Stanislas,  Scott  county,  Ky. 

10.  Diocese  of  Richmond. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Catholic  Church  at  Fair- 
fax station,  Va.,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  was  laid  by  the  Right 
Rev.  John  McGill,  Bishop  of  Richmond,  on  Sunday,  the  12th  of  September. 

11.  Diocese  of  Newark.— Dedication.^ On  the  19th  of  August,  the  Church  of 
St.  Michael  (German),  was  dedicated  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Bayley.  Sunday, 
September  5th,  was  the  festival  of  St.  Quietus,  Martyr,  whose  relics  are  preserved  in 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Hoboken.  The  day  was  celebrated  with  pomp  and  solemnity. 
The  Rev.  Father  Hecker  preached  at  the  High  Mass,  and  Rev.  Father  Deshon 
preached  at  Vespers  in  the  evening.  The  relics  of  the  saint  were  exposed  for  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful.  At  the  close  of  the  late  retreat  of  the  clergy  of  this  dio- 
cese, the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  announced  that  he  was  about  to  establish  a new  sister- 
hood for  his  diocese,  to  be  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  to 
education.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  Sisters  of  Charity  or  of  Mercy  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  dioeese,  seems  to  have  impelled  the  Right 
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Rev.  Pr.  Bayley  to  this  step.  A building  will  shortly  be  erected  at  Newark  for  the 
mother  house  of  the  new  congregation. 

12.  Diocese  of  Dubuque. — The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Smyth,  of  Dubuque,  ordained 
four  priests  for  his  diocese,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  and  also  a deacon  for  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul.  All  of  the  gentlemen  who 
were  ordained  priests  are  said  to  possess  a very  high  order  of  talents.  The  Bishop 
was  assisted  in  the  ceremony  of  ordination  by  the  venerable  Father  Donohoe,  V.  G., 
Superior  of  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  by  Father  Walsh,  of 
New  Mellerey  Monastery;  Father  Jarboe,  0.  S.  D.,  President  of  Sinsinawa  Mound 
College;  Rev.  James  B.  Donelan,  late  pastor  of  St.  Matthew’s  church,  Washington 
city,  D.  C.;  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Brazil,  late  vicar-general  of  Wheeling,  Va.,  who  deliv- 
ered a sermon  on  the  occasion.  All  the  Rev.  gentlemen  named  are  now  of  this 
diocese,  and  make  the  number  of  priests  fifty,  including  those  ordained.  In  addition 
to  the  seminary  attached  to  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  B.  V.  M.  on  their 
extensive  and  beautiful  farm  eight  miles  from  Dubuque,  and  their  day  school,  which 
they  have  conducted  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  city,  they  have  just  now  opened 
another  school,  on  a lofty  eminence,  at  the  North  end  of  the  city,  and  attached  to 
St.  Patrick’s  church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  McCabe  is  pastor.  Free  schools  are 
kept  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  attached  to  the  Cathedral,  St. 
Patrick’s,  and  Trinity  churches.  Our  good  Bishop  will  leave  next  week  for  St. 
Louis,  to  attend  the  Provincial  Council  which  opens  on  the  5th  of  September.  This 
Council  will  nominate  three  new  Bishops  to  Rome,  for  the  Dioceses  of  Chicago,  St. 
Paul  and  Omaha,  N . T.  Tablet. 

Seculab  Intelligence. 

American  Treaty  with  China. — A treaty  between  our  government  and  China 
has  lately  been  concluded,  by  which  many  important  concessions  have  been  made 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  country.  Among  other  stipulations  are  the  following: 

A direct  correspondence  between  the  American  minister  and  the  government  at 
Pekin.  The  right  of  an  annual  visit  to  Pekin,  and  permanent  residence  of  the  minis- 
ter there,  with  not  more  than  twenty  in  his  suite,  if  accorded  to  other  powers.  The 
suppression  of  piracy,  aud  the  opening  of  new  ports  to  include  Swatowand  Taiman, 
in  Formosa.  The  United  States  shipping  never  to  pay  higher  duties  than  those  of 
the  most  favored  nations.  The  double  tonnage  duty  abolished. — Absolute  tolera- 
tion for  Christianity.  The  legation  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  located  for  the 
present  at  Canton,  but  hereafter  it  will  be  stationed  at  Shanghai.  Exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  authorities  over  the  rights  and  intercourse  of  its  citizens. 
Immunity  of  national  flag  and  obligation  of  neutrality.  Apprehension  of  mutineers 
and  deserters,  and  of  punishment  of  criminals.  All  other  rights  and  powers  granted 
to  any  other  nation,  not  mentioned  in  this  treaty,  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States,  its  merchants  or  citizens.  The  treaty  to  be  ratified  within  a year  by 
the  United  States  and  by  the  Emperor  forthwith.  The  claims  for  pecuniary  indem- 
nity, either  for  English,  American  or  French  losses  neither  admitted  nor  denied, 
but  referred  to  Canton. 

Burning  of  the  Quarantine  Hospital,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. — On  the  2d  of 
Sept,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Quarantine  buildings  on  Staten  Island.  From  one  of 
the  New  York  papers  we  take  the  following  particulars:  An  organized  force  of 
about  1000  armed  men  assailed  the  north-west  corner  of  the  wall,  and,  tearing  it 
down,  passed  into  the  enclosure  and  set  fire  to  the  shanties  used  as  hospitals  for 
yellow  fever  and  small  pox  patients.  The  large  brick  building  on  the  hill,  called 
the  “ St.  Nicholas,”  was  also  fired  and  consumed.  Another  building,  used  for 
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smalj  pox  patients,  was  also  consumed.  The  mob  broke  in. the  gates  to  the  main 
entrance  also,  and  the  engines  were  taken  in  but  the  hose  was  cut,  and  the.firemen 
manifested  no  disposition  to  extinguish  the  fire.  The  mob  deliberately  entered  the 
several  hospitals,  and,  removing  the  sick,  piled  straw  beds  and  bedding  in  the  door- 
ways and  windows  and  set  them  on  fire.  Dr.  Thompson,  the  Health  Officer,  called 
his  men,  about  sixty  in  number,  into  his  house,  and  armed  them  with  muskets, 
but  the  force  was  too  powerful  to  render  any  attempt  to  oppose  them  successful. 
The  Harbor  Police  were  all  on  duty  in  their  boats,  but  the  mob  was  beyond  their 
control  when  they  reached  the  ground.  One  of  Dr.  Thompson’s  stevedores  was 
shot  in  the  back  with  a ball  and  buckshot.  The  inmates  of  Quarantine  were  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  fearing  that  the  mob  intended  to  take  their  lives.  Dr. 
Bissell,  the  resident  physician,  in  his  .excitement,  put  a musket  to  the  head  of  one 
the  Harbor  Police,  and  came  near  shooting  him. 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  burning  of  the  Quarantine  buildings  at  Staten  Island  was 
decided  upon  at  a meeting  of  citizens  held  recently  at  Castleton.  Ray  Tompkins, 
and  Thomas  Burns,  hotel  keepers,  were. active  at  this  meeting.  The  Board  of  Health 
of  Castleton  also  posted  a handbill,  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  in  which 
the  Quarantine  establishment  was  denounced  as  a nuisance  too  intolerable  to  be 
borne,  and  recommended  the  citizens  to  protect  themselves  by  abating  it  without  de- 
lay. The  plan  was  to  burn  all  the  buildings,  and  placing  the  sick  in  a barge,  tow 
them  to  the  city,  and  leave  them  anchored  off  the  Battery.  The  number  of  the  sick 
is  81,  several  of  whom  are  near  death.  No  disguise  was  attempted  by  the  mob. 
The  sick  have  been  removed  to  Ward’s  Island. 

New  York,  Sept.  3. — The  remainder  of  the  Quarantine  buildings  at  Staten  Island 
were  burnt  last  night.  The  conflagation  commenced  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Richmond  county.  Among  the  buildings  burned  were 
the  six  cottages  occupied  by  the  boatmen  of  the  station,  the  large  mansion  occupied 
by  Dr.  Waller,  deputy  health  officer,  and  the  fine  brick  dwelling  house  of  Dr.  Bissel. 
The  furniture  had  been  removed  from  the  buildings,  excepting  the  last  named.  Dr. 
B.,  though  warned  of  the  intended  burning,  refused  to  move  ah  article.  The  mob, 
it  is  stated,  was  led  by  Ray  Tompkins,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Staten  Island  Fire 
Department,  who  appeared  in  his  fireman’s  uniform. 

Soon  after  midnight  the  female  hospital  was  set  fire  to  and  wholly  consumed.  It 
contained  seventy-five  patients,  who  were  previously  removed,  and  placed  on  the 
grass  plat  between  the  hospital  and  the  resident  physician’s  house,  the  latter  being 
still  on  fire,  where  they  remained  during  the  night,  covered  with  showers  of  sparks 
from  the  burning  buildings. 


OBITUARY. — Died,  August  20th,  at  New  Orleans,  the  Rev.  Domimbc  Mono. 
The  deceased  went  to  New  Orleans  for  his  health,  but  fell  a victim  to  the  prevailing 
epidemic. 

Died,  in  the  early  part  of  September,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Rev.  Me. 
McEvoy,  of  Rochester. 

’ Died,  on  the  25th. of  August,  at  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Charleston, 
Sister  Mary  Magdalen,  in  her  73d  year,  and  the  25th  of  her  religious  profession. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  PIUS  IX. 

Chapter  X, — The  celebration  of  the  Easter  Solemnities  at  St  Peter's.  —Pub lie 
atrocities. — The  French  arrive  in  Italy . — They  are  repulsed  in  the  first  attack 
on  Rome.—^The  city  assaulted  -a  second  time  and  surrenders  unconditionally. — 
The  letter  of  the  Holy  Father  to  General  Oudinot. 

The  appeal  which  the  Holy  Father  made  to  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe, 
imploring  their  aid  in  restoring  him  to  his  temporal  dominions,  was  not  made 
in  vain.  But  before  we  enter  into  a detail  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  return 
of  the  exiled  Pontiff  to  Rome,  we  must  invite  the  reader  to  view  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  leaders  of  the  new  Republic. 

The  solemn  season  of  Lent  was  drawing  to  a close.  By  many  it  had  been 
passed  in  sorrow  and  sadness,  heightened  teu-fold  by  the  late  convulsions  in  the 
State.  They  had  perhaps  contributed  directly  or  indirectly  to  bring  about  tfiese 
convulsions,  they  now  saw  when  too  late  to  remedy  the  sad  consequences  of 
their  folly  and  madness,  the  evil  into  which  they  had  been  betrayed  by  a set  of 
artful  and  designing  men,  who  sought  only  the  destruction  of  the  mild  govern- 
ment of  the  Pope,  that  they  might  usurp  his  authority,  regardless  of  the  rights 
or  interests  of  the  people.  Easter  approached ; but  the  Pope  was  gone,  the 
Cardinals  were  dispersed,  and  not  a single  prelate  in  the  interest  of  the  Republic 
was  to  be  found,  in  the  city.  Still  the  Triumvirs,  Mazzini,  Armanelli,  and 
Saffi,  determined  to  celebrate  the  approaching  festival  with  all  the  religious 
„ pomp  it  was  possible  to  command.  Accordingly  the  Canons  of  St.  Peter’s 
were  ordered  to  prepare  the  sacred  edifice  for  the  Easter  solemnities.  This  the 
courageous  priests  refused  to  do;  They  had,  until  ythat  time,  refrained  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  those  who  had  usurped  the  government ; 
they  had  remained  loyal  to  their  duty  and  their  sovereign,  and  they  resolved 
now  not  to  prove  recreant  to  the  one  or  the  other,  by  participating  in  the  most 
solemn  services  of  religion,  designed  by  the  so-called  republic,  not  for  the  honor 
of  God,  but  for  the  most  degrading  political  purposes,  and  to  give  a sanction  to 
their  usurped  authority. 

Foiled  by  the  resolution  of  the  Canons,  the  Triumvirs  were  compelled  to 
look  elsewhere  for  some  one  to  serve  their  purpose.  At  length  they  found  a 
priest,  said  to  have  been  under  interdict  at  the  time,  who  readily  consented 
38  NEW  SERIES. — YOL.  X.  NO.  X. 
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to  become  the  celebrant  on  the  occasion.  The  great  Church  of  St.  Peter's  was 
decked  in  all  its  festive  splendor,  and  on  Easter  Sunday  this  priest  officiated 
pontifically  at  one  of  the  four  altars,  at  which  only  the  Pope  and  the  Dean  of 
the  Sacred  College  are  authorized  to  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  The  Triumvirs 
took  the  place  of  the  Pope,  the  Deputies  that  of  the  Cardinals,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  revolutionary  clubs  filled  the  places  occupied  by  the  prelates  and 
other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  Military  music  was  substituted  for  the  grand 
and  imposing  chaunt  of  the  Papal  choir.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Holy  Sac- 
rifice, the  priest  went  in  procession  to  the  great  balcony,  from  which  the  Holy 
Father  had  so  often  bestowed  his  benediction  on  the  people,  and  bearing  the 
blessed  Sacrament  in  his  hands,  and  surrounded  by  the  banners  of  the  Republic, 
gave  his  blessing  to  the  multitude,  amidst  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  roar  of 
the  cannons  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

This  solemn  mockery  being  over,  the  attention  of  the  government  authorities 
was  directed  to  the  Canons  of  St.  Peter's.  The  good  and  courageous  priests 
were  condemned  to  pay  each  a fine  of  120  scodi,  in  punishment  of  their  re- 
fusal to  officiate  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  also  for  having  previously  refused  to 
sing  the  Te  Deum  for  the  Republic.  The  reason  for  this  harshness  is  hypo- 
critically set  forth  in  the  governmental  records,  “that  the  Canons  had  griev- 
ously offended  the  dignity  of  religion,  and  excited  scandal : and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  preserve  religion  from  contamination/'  By  such 
language  the  Triumvirs  sought  to  impose  upon  the  great  body  of  the  Roman 
people,  holding  themselves  up  as  the  champions  of  the  Church  and  the  de- 
fenders of  religion,  while  they  secretly  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  one  and 
the  obliteration  of  the  other  from  the  face  of  Christendom. 

The  Canons,  indeed,  were  fortunate  in  escaping  with  so  mild  a punishment 
Many  good  and  zealous  priests  atoned  with  their  blood  for  their  fidelity  to 
thejr  Sovereign.  The  Provost  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sinigaglia  was  inhumanly 
murdered  for  having  refused  to  sing  the  Te  Deum  on  the  proclamation  of 
the  Republic.  Father  Sghirla,  a Dominican,  was  publicly  assassinated  on 
the  road  of  Monte  Maria  by  the  notorious  Lambianchi,  who  afterwards 
made  boast  of  the  deed  as  a meritorious  act.  This  infamous  monster  delighted 
in  shedding  the  blood  of  every  priest  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  his 
hands.  In  his  estimation  ail  who  were  not  for  the  Republic  were  its  enemies, 
and  as  such  deserved  death.  He  had  been  stationed  on  the  confines  of  Naples 
with  the  Revenue  Police;  and  from  thence  he  had  forwarded  a number  of  in- 
dividuals whom  he  considered  as  enemies  to  the  government.  But  disgusted 
with  what  he  regarded  as  a criminal  leniency  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  he  ■ 
resolved  in  future  to  discharge  the  three-fold  duty  of  an  officer  of  justice,  of 
judge,  and  executioner.  Returning  to  Rome  he  took  up  his  residence  near 
Santa  Maria,  in  Trastovere,  and  soon  became  the  terror  of  the  neighborhood. 
Having  seized  several  priests  and  other  religious,  he  shut  them  up  in  the  Con- 
vent of  Sah  Callisto,  where  he  might  dispatch  them  at  his  convenience.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  were  sacrificed  by  this  infamous  wretch,  but  he  himself 
afterwards  boasted  the  number  was  “ very  great."  The  names  of  the  victims 
are  not  accurately  known,  but  among  those  who  fell  by  his  hands,  was  Father 
Pellicago,  priest  of  Santa  Maria  Sopra  Minerva.  It  is  said  that  fourteen  were 
found  buried  in  the  convent  garden,  and  twelve  other  priests  and  monks  were 
rescued  from  this  assassin  and  his  satellites. 
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To  be  a Jesuit,  or  simply  to  be  suspected  as  being  one,  was  deemed  a suf- 
ficient crime  to  warrant  the  immediate  execution  of  the  unfortunate  individual, 
who  bore  the  name,  wherever  he  was  met.  It  happened  that  two  individuals, 
for  some  cause  or  other,  were  seized  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and  were  con- 
ducted into  the  city  by  a party  of  men,  followed  by  a threatening  and  infuriated 
mob.  They  were  clad  as  vine-dressers,  which  their  captors  thought  was  only 
assumed  as  a disguise.  Shouts  and  imprecations  were  raised  on  every  side. 
“ At  them!  ” “ Kill  them ! ” — “ They  are  Jesuits!  ” — were  the  cries  that  rent 
the  air;  and  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  the  unfortunate  victims  were  literally 
tom  to  pieces  by  the  sanguinary  multitude.  Similar  scenes  were  enacted  in 
Ancona,  Bologna,  and  other  cities  throughout  the  Papal  States. 

No  sooner  did  the  appeal  of  the  Holy  Father  reach  the  capitals  of  the  dif- 
ferent Catholic  powers  of  Europe,  than  several  of  the  governments  resolved  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Pope,  and  restore  him  to  his  capital.  France  at  this 
time  had  undergone  a violent  convulsion;  the  old  monarchy  had  been  de- 
stroyed and  on  its  ruins  a Republic  had  been  erected.  The  newly  elected 
President,  Louis  Napoleon,  now  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  resolved  to  sig- 
nalize the  commencement  of  his  government  by  restoring  to  Rome  the  exiled 
head  of  the  Church,  and  thus  by  an  act  of  justice  repair  the  injury  done  by  his 
uncle  to  the  illustrious  Pontiff,  Pius  VII.  Scarcely  was  this  resolution  taken, 
than  the  French  squadron  was  on  its  way  to  the  Eternal  City ; and  before  the 
other  governments  had  time  to  make,  as  they  conceived,  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions, the  French  troops  had  landed  in  the  Papal  States,  and  occupied  the  city 
of  Civita  Vecchia,  which  surrendered  without  opposition  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1849.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  General  Oudinot,  without  waiting  for 
reinforcements,  commenced  his  march  to  Rome  with  only  1800  men. 

The  Roman  government  in  the  meantime  had  not  been  idle.  Every  available 
means  were  employed  to  put  the  city  in  a state  of  defence.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  troops,  companies  of  volunteers  were  organized  aud  well  drilled  and 
disciplined.  The  passions  of  the  populace  were  excited  by  the  most  animated 
appeals,  and  by  distributing  placards  along  the  line  of  the  French  march,  it 
was  hoped  that  the  sympathy  of  their  assailants  would  be  enlisted  in  behalf  of 
the  Roman  Republic. 

The  French  troops  soon  arrived  at  Palo,  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome,  and 
General  Oudinot  sent  an  officer  at  the  head  of  a body  of  cavalry  to  reconnoitre 
the  defences  of  the  city,  and  to  learn  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  It  had 
been  confidently  asserted  that  no  serious  opposition  would  be  made,  and  that 
the  people  would  declare  in  favor  of  the  French.  The  officer  returned  and  in- 
formed the  Commander-in-Chief  that  the  city  was  strongly  fortified,  that  the 
most  determined  resistance  was  resolved  on,  and  that  his  troops  had  been  re- 
ceived with  a volley  of  musketry.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  they  resumed 
their  march,  and  arrived  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  walls  without 
meeting  with  the  slightest  opposition.  At  this  point  they  were  assailed  by  a 
furious  discharge  of  musketry  and  grape  from  the  ramparts  of  the  city,,  and 
from  several  batteries  erected  in  commanding  positions.  While  the  battle  raged 
under  the  walls  a company  of  engineers  advanced  to  the  gate  Cavallagieri,.  and 
endeavored  to  batter  it  down  with  axes,  amidst  a most  destructive  fire  from  the 
enemy. 

As  General  Picard  advanced  to  attack  the  gate  of  St.  Pancras,  he  was  met 
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by  a body  of  Romans,  who  rushed  out  crying : “ Peace!  Peace ! Let  us  be 
friends ; let  us  be  brothers ! ” As  the  fire  had  somewhat  ceased  Picard  thought 
that  the  French  had  entered  Rome  by  the  gate  of  St.  Angelica,  which  had  also 
been  attacked,  and  deceived  by  the  friendly  demonstrations  of  the  Italians,  he 
penetrated  into  the  city.  The  testimonies  of  sympathy  however  soon  ceased, 
and  the  soldiers  who  had  been  thus  deceived  Were  surrounded  and  made  pri- 
soners. Night  was  approaching,  still  the  fighting  Was  vigorously  continued. 
At  length  General  Oudinot,  finding  that  he  had  been  deceived  in  his  expecta- 
tion of  a demonstration  in  his  favor,  and  seeing  that  it  was  only  a useless  waste 
of  life  to  continue  the  unequal  contest,  withdrew  his  troops  and  retired  in  good 
order  to  Palo,  there  to  await  reinforcements,  and  the  materiel  necessary  to 
undertake  a regular  siege. 

In  this  attack  the  French  lost  about  two  hundred  killed  and  several  hundred 
wounded.  The  result  was  celebrated  with  unbounded  joy  by  the  Romans,  and 
increased  their  confidence  in  Garibaldi,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  city  was 
intrusted.  New  appeals  were  made  to  the  people  to  resist  the  “ foreigners,”  to 
defend  Rome,  and  thus  cover  the  new  born  Republic  with  immortal  glory. 
The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  increased,  bread  was  distributed,  and  the  most 
Mattering  rewards  freely  promised.  The  Triumvirs  even  affected  a show  of 
liberality.  After  having  tried  in  vain  to  gain  over  to  the  Republic  the  prisoners 
taken  at  the  gate  of  St.  Pancras,  they  liberated  the  whole  body,  numbering 
about  two  hundred,  and  permitted  them  to  join  their  companions  at  Palo. 
General  Oudinot  responded  to  this  act  of  liberation  by  discharging  a battalion  of 
eight  hundred  republicans,  whom  he  held  in  custody  in  Givita  Vecchia.  The 
Triumvirate  resolving  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  sent  to.  the  French 
camp  a wagon  loaded  with  tobacco  and  cigars,  as  a present  to  the  French 
troops.  It  was  found,  however,  that  every  package  was  wrapped  up  in  the 
most  inflammatory  addresses,  by  which  the  republicans  hoped  to  be  able  to 
shake  the  fidelity  of  the  French  soldiery. 

During  the  month  of  May  little  was  done  by  the  invading  army,  which  still 
remained  at  Palo,  awaiting  reinforcements  and  the  siege  trains.  In  the  early 
part  of  June  hostile  operations  were,  again  resumed,  and  the  French,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  took  possession  of  several  positions  from  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  done  much  execution  during  the  first  attack.  Among  these  places 
was  the  Villa  Corsini,  which  was  considered  a point  of  so  much  importance 
that  it  was  lost  and  won  five  different  times  in  one  day  before  it  finally  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  French.  In  the  mean  time  the  preparation  for  a gene- 
ral assault  on  the  city  was  completed.  But  before  any  serious  attack  was 
made  the  French  General,  wishing  to  avoid  bloodshed  and  the  destruction  of 
property,  sent  the  Roman  authorities  a final  summons  to  surrender  the  city. 
His  benevolent  proposals  were  rejected,  and  on  the  13th  of  June  the  batteries 
opened  against  the  walls.  The  firing  continued  with  but  little  intermission 
until  the  21st,  when  the  breaches  were  declared  practicable.  From  this  to  the 
29th  the  contest  was  fierce  and  deadly.  The  French  rushed  through  the 
breaches  and  were  met  with  resolution  and  courage  by  the  defenders.  A des- 
perate hand  to  hand  conflict  ensued,  the  men  often  fighting  with  their  muskets, 
and  even  with  their  clinched  hands.  Four  hundred  of  the  besieged  were  killed 
in  the  assault:  and  the  resolution  and  courage  with  which  they  defended  their 
.position  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  many  of  their  artillery-men  were 
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found  lashed  to  their  guns,  which  they  guarded  even  in  death.  On  the  first  of 
July  a deputation  of  the  Roman  municipality  arrived  at  the  French  head- 
quarters to  fix  terms  of  capitulation.  General  Oudinot  would  listen  to  nothing 
abort  of  an  unconditional  surrender.  To  this  the  Roman  authorities  finally 
consented,  and  on  the  2d  of  July  the  French  entered  Rome,  while  Garibaldi 
secretly  withdrew  from  it  on  the  previous  night,  with  a force  of  5000  men. 

General  Oudinot  immediately  sent  information  of  the  victory  to  Gaeta,  by 
Colonel  Niel,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  pleasing  task  of  laying  the  keys  of 
the  city  at  the  feet  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  Holy  Father,  m an  auto- 
graph letter,  thus  expresses  his  gratitude  to  the  French  General,  and  to  the 
great  and  generous  nation  whose  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See  he  so  well  repre- 
sented: 

“Monsieur  le  General,— The  well-known  valor  of  the  French  arms,  sup- 
ported by  the  justice  of  the  cause  which  they  defend,  has  reaped  the  fruit  due 
to  sqch  arms— victory.  Accept,  Monsieur  le  General,  my  congratulations  for 
the  principal  part  which  is  due  to  you  in  this  event — congratulations  not  for 
the  blood  which  has  been  shed,  for  that  my  heart  abhors,  but  for  the  triumph  of 
order  over  anarchy,  for  liberty  restored  to  honest  and  Christian  persons,  for 
whom  it  will  not  henceforth  be  a crime  to  enjoy  the  property  which  God  has  di- 
vided among  them,  and  to  worship  with  religious  pomp,  without  incurring  the 
danger  of  loss  of  life  or  properly.  With  regard  to  the  grave  difficulties  which 
may  hereafter  occur,  I rely  on  the  Divine  protection.  I think  it  will  not  be 
without  use  to  the  French  army  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
events  which  occurred  during  my  Pontificate ; they  are  traced  out  in  my  allo- 
cution, with  which  you  are  doubtless  acquainted,  but  of  which  I nevertheless 
send  you  a certain  number  of  copies,  in  order  that  they  may  be  read  by  those 
whom  you  may  think  it  useful  that  they  should  be  acquainted  with  them. 
This  document  will  sufficiently  prove  that  the  triumph  of  the  French  army 
has  been  gained  over  the  enemies  of  human  society,  and  will  of  itself  awaken 
sentiments  in  the  mind  of  every  right-thinking  man  in  Europe,  and  in  the 
whole  world.  Colonel  Niel,  who,  with  your  honored  despatch,  presented  to  me 
the  keys  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  will  hand  you  this  letter.  It  is  with 
much  satisfaction  I avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  to  you  my  sen- 
timents of  paternal  affection,  and  the  assurance  that  I continually  offer  up 
prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  you,  for  the  French  army,  for  the  government,  and 
for  all  France. 

Receive  the  Apostolic  benediction,  which  I give  you  from  my  heart. 

("Signed)  PIUS,  P.P.,  IX.” 

The  termination  of  this  contest  was  a subject  of  joy  to  the  whole  Catholic 
world.  All  who  loved  rational  liberty  rejoiced  that  the  tyranny  of  the  secret 
political  clubs,  and  their  organs  of  the  press,  was  brought  to  a close,  and  that 
a termination  was  put  to  that  system  of  outrage  and  spoliation  which  had  so 
long  spread  terror  through  the  whole  Italian  peninsula,  and  filled  Rome  with 
devastation  and  blood. 

To  be  continued.  . 
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The  grave  of  the  Christian  with  its  cross  above  it,  and  its  sublime  prayer  R. 
I.  P. — May  he  rest  in  peace ! — -is  a subject  which  gives  rise  to  many  reflections. 
The  Catacombs,  as  they  are  opened,  show  that  so  were  the  first  Christians 
buried,  with  the  prayer  of  pace  carved  on  the  slab  that  closed  the  niche  in 
which  the  body  was  placed.  The  Catholic  grave  yard  thus  furnishes  a point 
of  resemblance  with  the  primitive  Christians,  that  no  sophistry  can  elude,  no 
blindness  fail  to  see.  The  simple  sign  of  the  cross  has  now  replaced  the 
fish  and  other  monograms  and  emblems  of  our  Lord : but  we  like  them  will 
have  His  blessed  name  or  sign  appear  above  the  spot  where  those  we  love 
await  the  resurrection. 

Await  the  resurrection  f how  purely  Christian  is  this  thought : we  might  say 
how  purely  Catholic.  In  the  lives  of  the  Irish  Saints  the  reader  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  at  the  frequency  with  which  this  idea  is  brought  forward.  A holy 
man  leaves  a spot  because  it  is  not  the  place  of  his  resurrection ; he  goes  on 
and  founds  another  convent  on  the  spot  where  his  bones  are  to  await  the  day 
to  which  Job  looked  forward  with  such  hope. 

Christianity  came  to  revolutionize  the  mode  of  treating  the  dead.  Full  of 
respect  for  the  bodies  which  the  sacraments  had  sanctified,  for  bodies  that  were 
to  reign  glorious  in  heaven,  it  treated  them  with  all  reverence;  the  rites  of 
paganism  gave  way,  and  if  pride  seeks  to  live  beyond  the  grave,  its  exhibition 
is  discountenanced  as  much  on  the  tomb-stone  as  in  the  gilded  saloon. 

The  mode  of  burial  in  various  ages  and  times  has  differed  remarkably. 
What  history  tells  is  comparatively  little,  but  strangely  enough  man’s  tombs 
are  more  enduring  than  his  palaces.  The  structure  in  which  he  is  to  mingle 
with  the  dust  outlives  the  pile  reared  for  his  voluptuous  ease  or  lordly  pride. 

The  pyramid  of  the  Nile,  the  mounds  of  the  Mississippi,  the  pillar  towers  of 
Ireland,  stand  solemnly  reminding  us  that  alt  traces  of  their  builders  have 
passed  away.  Wisely  did  the  Egyptians,  as  if  foreseeing  this,  call  the  tomb 
the  eternal  house,  and  their  palaces  but  hostelries. 

“His  sepulchre  shall  be  glorious,”  said  the  prophet  of  our  Divine  Lord;  and 
glorious  indeed  is  that  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  that  tomb  of  our  Re- 
deemer. Christianity  has  rendered  glorious  too  the  tombs  of  the  faithful  ser- 
vants of  her  spouse.  What  is  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  but  the  noble  tent  pitched 
to  shelter  the  pilgrims  who  gather  at  the  tombs  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul? 
What  the  shrines  of  saints  but  tabernacles  for  the  palmer? 

The  rites  of  burial  were  intimately  connected  with  the  sepulture.  It  has 
always  been  deemed  more  or  less  of  a religious  rite,  and  in  every  system  of 
religion  the  honors  paid  the  dead  form  a conspicuous  part.  To  be  deprived  of 
burial  was  a misfortune  exceeding  all  others. 

The  dead  were  originally  simply  wrapped  in  cloths  and  deposited  in  the 
earth ; but  a desire  of  preserving  the  beloved  one  as  long  as  possible  from  de- 
cay led  to  the  selection  of  natural  caves  or  artificial  chambers  in  the  rock  for 
this  purpose.  The  latter  are  to  be  found  in  Palestine  and  Western  Asia  in 
great  numbers,  and  such  were  doubtless  the  sepulchre  which  the  children  of 
Heth  offered  to  Abraham,  but  the  holy  patriarch  selected  for  the  resting  place  of 
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his  beloved  Sara  "the  double  cave  in  the  field  of  Ephron,  looking  towards 
Mambre  and  surrounded  by  trees.”  Rachel  however  was  buried  in  the  high^ 
way  leading  to  Bethlehem  Ephrata,  and  Jacob  raised  a monument  above  her. 

Of  the  funeral  rites  of  the  patriarchs  the  Scriptures  give  us  no  account ; nor 
of  the  manner  of  preparing  the  body  for  the  grave. 

In  Egypt  and  in  some  other  parts  the  stone  raised  by  affection  to  mark  the 
final  resting  place  of  a relative  grew  into  an  edifice ; the  Mausoleum  was  a- 
palace  ; the  castle  of  St,  Angelo  was  originally  a tomb. 

The  Jews  wrapped  up  the  dead  in  winding  sheets  with  aromatic  spiees,  as 
the  gospel  notes,  thus  embalming  the  body  to  prevent  decay;  but  the  Egyp- 
tians opened  the  body,  extracted  the  oiscera  and  filled  it  with  substances  to 
check  corruption.  The  body  then  wrapped  in  many  folds  of  cloth  was  en- 
cased in  wood,  or  deposited  in  a stone  coffin.  How  effectually  they  succeeded 
in  embalming  need  not  be  said.  The  pyramids  and  rock  sepulchres  of  Egypt, 
a wonder  in  our  day  as  in  that  of  Caesar,  contain  bodies  of  men  who  were 
perhaps  contemporaries  of  Moses,  of  men  who  died  before  the  hand  of  the 
great  prophet  and  legislator  had  traced  a line  of  the  world’s  authentic  history. 
And  we  can  gaze  on  those  unwasted  features  that  will  perhaps  preserve  every 
lineament  when  we  have  mouldered  into  dust. 

Among  the  natives  of  America  the  mode  of  burial  was  curious ; a temporal 
burial  preceded  the  final  one,  and  this  may  have  been  the  case  in  Egypt. 
Many  Indian  tribes  had  near  their  villages  cemeteries  where  the  dead  were 
placed  after  their  decease  on  raised  scaffolds,  well  wrapped  up  in  bark,  to  pre- 
vent the  birds  from  attacking  them.  The  Indian  mother  in  many  tribes,  on 
losing  an  infant,  bent  down  the  topmost  branch  of  some  fragrant  blossoming 
tree,  and  casing  her  little  one  in  bark,  bound  it  to  the  branch,  which  she  then 
loosed,  to  let  it  bear  to  its  giddy  height  the  body  of  her  babe,  to  wither  away 
amid  the  incense  poured  from  the  censers  of  the  flowers,  and  the  psalmody  of 
the  birds  of  the  forest.  In  other  tribes  the  mother  buried  her  young  child,  as 
Rebecca  was  buried,  in  the  highway,  believing  however  that  the  soul  would 
glide  into  some  other  to  animate  another  child. 

In  other  tribes  however,  a grave  was  made,  lined  with  mats,  or  bark,  or 
stone,  and  in  it  the  Indian  was  placed  in  a sitting  posture,  with  his  arms  and 
equipments  beside  him. 

At  certain  periods  the  bodies  were  taken  from  the  temporary  scaffolds  and  in- 
terred in  one  common  grave,  lined  with  furs,  enriched  with  precious  articles — 
or  what  barbarism  so  esteemed,  kettles  and  wampum,  bows  and  subsequently 
guns.  These  graves  were  sometimes  straight,  but  generally  circular,  and  the 
depositing  in  them  of  the  bones  of  the  dead— each  skeleton  wrapped  up  sepa- 
rately in  furs— was  attended  with  games  and  feasts  and  rejoicings,  that  lasted 
for  several  days  and  attracted  crowds.  These  graves  are  often  profaned  by  the 
plough  of  the  white  man,  and  the  practice  was  carried  on  in  historic  times. 
The  mounds  of  the  West  were  probably  made  in  the  same  way  by  successive 
generations  of  a tribe  now  extinct.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  mummy 
ease  of  the  Egyptian  remained  for  some  time  in  the  dwelling  house  of  the  de- 
ceased, as  is  still  the  custom  in  China,  before  being  removed  to  the  pyramid. 

The  Greeks,  and  especially  the  Romans,  burned  the  dead,  as  the  Hindoos 
have  done  to  our  day.  In  this  case  the  body  was  laid  upon  a pyre  or  funeral 
pile,  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  fragrant  woods.  The  nearest  relative  ap- 
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plied,  the  torch,  and  when  all  had  mouldered  to /ashes,  collected  these  and 
placed  them  in  an  urm  This  was  then  laid  up  in  the  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased. 

The  early  Christians  adopted  the  mode  of  burial  of  the  Jews,  and  the  cata- 
combs at  Rome,  hollowed  into  the  rock  on  which  the.  city  lies,  show  us  their 
mdde  of.  burial.  The  recent  work  of  Northcote  dispenses  With  an  account  of 
these  and  of  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  early  history  of  the  Church. 
It  will  suffice  to  say  that  there  are  streets  and  avenues,  miles  in  length,  cut  in 
the  rock  in  various  directions ; that  in  the  side  walls  deep  niches  are  cut  in, 
into  which  the  bodies  were  introduced,  after  which  the  entrance  was  closed 
with  a slab,  often  giving  the  name,  sometimes  only  the  symbols  of  Christianity 
or  the  emblems  of  martyrdom. 

The  practice  of  the  early  Christians  gradually  spread  and  cremation  disap- 
peared with  paganism. 

The  ancients  had  no  peculiar  place  of  burial.  Tombs  were  sometimes  in  the 
city,  but  most  frequently  in  the  country,  on  the  road-side,  in  caverns  and  gar- 
dens. The  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Juda  were  hollowed  in  the  rock  beneath  the 
temple;  A law  of  the  twelve  tables  at  Rome  forbade  any  body  to  be  burned  or 
buried  within  the  city. 

As  the  catacombs  were  not  only  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  but  the  churches 
of  the  early  Christians:  when  persecution  passed  away  the  church  was  raised 
above  the  tomb  of  the  martyr  that  became  the  altar  of  the  basilica.  Where  the. 
church  stood  without  the  walls,  and  sometimes  even  in  those  in  the  cities,  the 
faithful  sought  to  be  interred  near  it,  or  even  within  it.  This  was  at  first  the 
privilege  of  bishops  and  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  but  gradually  became  the 
usual  custom. 

The  Church  however  opposed  it,  and  cemeteries  then  grew  up  beside  the 
sacred  edifice^  at  first  around  those  without  the  cities,  and  gradually  even  with- 
in the  walls.  Thus  through  devotion  to  St.  Columbkill  the  island  of  Hy  be- 
came a great  cemetery  for  the  Celts  and  Scandinavians;  princes  even  of 
Norway  wishing  to  be  borne  to  that  holy  island  for  sepulture. 

In  more  recent  times  sanitary  laws  have  controlled  the  practice  of  burying 
in  cities  and  in  churches.  Paris  seems  first  to  have  begun  to  remove  the  bones 
from  the  city  cemeteries  to  subterranean  repositories,  called  catacombs,  but  dif- 
fering entirely  from  those  at  Rome. 

Cemeteries  were  then  formed  at  a short  distance  from  the  cities,  and  that  of 
Pere  Lachaise,  so  called  from  a Jesuit  Father  to  whom  the  land  had  been 
given,  is  famous  for  the  beauty  with  which  it  is  laid  out,  as  well  as  for  the 
strangeness  of  some  of  the  monuments  and  the  interest  attached  to  others.  A 
ramble  through  it  is  part  of  every  tourist’s  labors. 

In  England  the  Catholics  have  now  their  separate  cemeteries,  and  such  too 
has  been  from  the  first  the  case  in  this,  country.  In  many  parts  the  burials 
were  under  or  beside  the  churches,  but  as  buildings  grew  up  around,  larger 
sections  of  land  were  purchased  in  the  vicinity,  and  duly  consecrated. 

.The  Church  blesses  the  ground  where  her  children  repose  in  death,  as  she  • 
blesses  their  habitation  in  life,  the  food  they  eat,  the  ship  or  car  by  which  they 
travel ; but  her  consecration  of  what  in  olden  times  was  called  “ Grbd^s  acre,” 
is  more  solemn,  and  she  refuses  entrance  into  it  to  those  who  die  in  the  act  of 
sin,  to  suicides,  and  in  some  parts  to  those  who  have  neglected  their  Easter  duty. 
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The  ceremonial  of  the  blessing:  of  « new  cemetery,  like  all  the  other  bene- 
dictions of  the  Church,  is  full  of  beauty.  On  the  day  preceding  the  rite  a cross 
is  erected  in  the  burying  ground,  and  a three  branched  candle-stick  before  it. 
At  the  proper  time  the  priest  in  amict,  alb,  stole  and  white  cope  goes  to  the 
cemetery,  with  attendants  bearing  the  holy  water,  censer,  ritual  and  candles. 
Then  the  priest  recites  the  following  prayer : 

“Almighty  God,  who  art  the  guardian  of  souls  and  ward  of  salvation,  hope 
of  them  that  believe,  look  down  propitiously  on  this  act  of  our  service,  and  at 
our  coming  in  may  this  cemetery  be  cleansed,  blessed,  and  sanctified,  that  the 
human  bodies  resting  here  after  the  course  of  this  life,  may  merit  in  the  great 
day  of  judgment  to  obtain  with  their  happy  souls  the  joys  of  eternal  life. 
Through  Christ  our  Lord.” 

He  then  recites  the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  introducing  the  words  “That  thou 
wouldst  vouchsafe  to  cleanse  and  bless  this  cemetery,  we  beseech  thee  to  hear 
us.”  After  this  has  been  said  kneeling,  all  rise  and  the  priest  intoning  the  an- 
tiphon Asperges,  and  the  psalm  Miserere,  proceeds  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
ground,  sprinkling  it  With  holy  water.  In  returning  to  the  cross  he  offers  up 
the  following  prayer ; 

“ O God,  the  framer  of  the  whole  world  and  Redeemer  of  the  human  race, 
and  perfect  disposer  of  all  creatures  visible  and  invisible,  we  beseech  thee  with 
a suppliant  voice  and  pure  heart,  to  vouchsafe  to  purge,  bless,  and  sanctify  this 
cemetery,  where  the  bodies  of  thy  servants  must  rest  after  the  slippery  paths  of 
this  life ; and  do  thou  who  dost  through  thy  great  mercy  grant  to  those  who 
trust  in  thee  the  remission  of  all  their  sins,  bountifully  impart  also  perpetual 
consolation  to  their  bodies  resting  in  this  cemetery  and  awaiting  the  trumpet 
of  the  first  archangel.  Through  Christ  our  Lord.” 

Then  setting  the  candles  on  the  top  and  arms  of  the  cross,  to  remind  us  that 
Christ,  by  his  death  on  the  cross,  first  during  his  three  days  of  separation  from 
his  body,  bore  light  into  the  realms  of  death,  he  incenses  and  sprinkles  the 
cross.  The  cemetery  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  bodies  of  the  faithful. 


SITES  OF  DEVOTIONAL  CELEBRITY. 

NOTRE  DAME. 

The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the  mother-church  of  France*  occupies  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  small  island  in  the  Seine,  called  the  Isle  de  la  Cite,  or 
the  Isle  du  Palais,  and  is  consequently  almost  in  the  centre  of  Paris.  It  is  a 
gothic  building,  venerable  for  its  antiquity ; and  also  in  its  architectural  charac- 
ter, not  destitute  either  of  grandeur  or  beauty,  although  it  caribot  be  ranked, 
upon  the  whole,  among  the  happiest  specimens  of  the  Style  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  site  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  appears  to  have  been  devoted  to  sacred 
purposes  from  very  early  times.  In  making  some  excavations  under  the  choir, 
in  March,  171 1,  there  were  found,  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface, 
nine  stones  bearing  inscriptions  and  figures  in  bas-relief,  which  seemed  to  have 
origiiially  formed  an  altar  dedicated  conjointly  to  Esus  or  Eus  (the  Celtic  God 
of  Battle  and  Slaughter),  to  Jupiter,  Vulcan,  Castro  and  Pollux.  These  sacred 
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edifices  among  the  ancient  Gauls  were,  for  the  most  part,  placed  outside  the 
towns ; and  this  seems  clearly  to  have  been  the  case  with  those  at  Paris.  The 
first  Christian  church  which  Paris  possessed  was  erected  on  or  close  to  the  site 
of  the  present  cathedral.  Its  date  is  assigned  to  about  the  year  375,  in  the 
reign  of  Valentinian  I.  This  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  and  it  was 
for  a long  time  the  only  one  in  the  city.  About  the  year  522,  Chfidebert  I,  the 
son  of  Clovis,  erected  another  close  beside  it,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  present  cathedral  may  be  considered  as  uniting  these  two  churches, 
covering  as  it  does  nearly  the  whole  space  which  they  formerly  occupied.  It 
was  begun  to  be  built,  according  to  some  accounts,  about  the  year  1010,-  in  the 
reign  of  Robert  II,  sumamed  the  Devout,  the  son  and  successor  of  Hugh 
Capet ; while  others  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Robert’s  great-great-grandson,  Louis 
VII,  or  the  Young,  in  the  year  1160.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  it 
was  not  really  commenced  till  after  the  accession  of  Louis’  celebrated  son  and 
successor  Philip  II,  usually  called  Philip  Augustus,  who  occupied  the  throne 
from  1180  till  1223.  The  work  was  carried  on  with  the  extreme  deliberation 
common  in  those  times,  in  the  case  of  structures  which  were  intended  for  the 
utmost  possible  duration ; and  it  was  not  quite  finished  till  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Philip  VL,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century* 

The  principal  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  the  west.  It  consists 
of  three  portals,  surmounted  by  a pillared  gallery,  over  which  again  are  a great 
central  and  two  side  windows,  from  which  the  principal  light  of  the  body  of 
the  church  is  derived.  Over  the  windows  is  another  gallery,  supported  by 
columns ; from  the  extremities  of  which  rise  two  towers,  204  feet  in  height, 
but  more  remarkable  for  solidity  than  elegance.  The  architecture  of  this  front 
is  altogether  of  a very  florid  description,  and  presents  many  grotesque  orna- 
ments. Originally  a flight  of  thirteen  steps  used  to  lead  up  to  the  doors ; but 
such  has  been  the  accumulation  of  the  surrounding  soil,  that  it  is  now  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  floor  of  the  church.  The  gallery  immediately  over 
the  doors  used  formerly  to  contain  twenty-eight  statues  of  the  kings  of  France, 
from  Childebert  to  Philip  Augustus  inclusive;  but  these  were  pulled  down  and 
destroyed  in  the  early  fury  of  the  Revolution.  The  cathedral,  indeed,  sustained 
many  other  injuries  besides  this  in  the  confusion  of  those  times.  Of  its  most 
ancient  and  curious  ornaments  the  greater  number  were  carried  away;  nor  have 
all  the  efforts  that  have  sinqp  been  made,  both  by  Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons, 
effected  its  restoration  to  its  former  splendor. 

The  walls  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  are  remarkably  thick.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  interior  are  414  feet  in  length  by  144  in  width.  The  roof  is 
102  feet  high.  The  columns  from  which  the  arches  spring,  by  which  the  roof 
and  galleries  are  sustained,  amount  in  all  to  nearly  three  hundred,  and  each  is 
formed  of  a single  block  of  stone.  Of  forty-eight  chapels,  which  it  originally 
possessed,  thirty  still  remain.  The  choir,  and  especially  the  altar,  and  the  sanc- 
tuary, in  which  it  is  placed,  are  decorated  in  a style  of  extraordinary  richness, 
and  many  paintings  by  eminent  French  artists,  some  of  which  are  of  considera- 
ble merit,  ornament  various  parts  of  the  church.  The  regalia  of  Charlemagne 
are  still  preserved  here.  The  nave  or  body  of  the  cathedral  is  singularly 
gloomy ; and  a considerable  part  of  its  imposing  effect  is  probably  derived  from 
that  circumstance.  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  towers  is  one  of  the  most 
commanding  in  Paris,  and  embraces  the  whole  city,  together  with  its  surround- 
ing villages. 
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LYDIA  DARRAH. 


A TALK  0*  THE  REVOLUTION. 

On  the  second  day  of  December,  1777,  Jate  in  the,  afternoon,  an  officer  in 
the  British  uniform  ascended  the  steps  of  a house  in  Second  street,  Philadel- 
phia, immediately  opposite  the  quarters  occupied  by  General  Howe,  who,  at 
that  time,  had  full  possession  of  the  city.  The  house  was  plain  and  neat  in  its 
exterior,  and  well  known  to  be  tenanted  by  William  and  Lydia  Darrah,  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  was  the  place  chosen  by  the  superior  officers 
of  the  army  for  private  conference,  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  hold  consulta- 
tions on  subjects  of  importance;  and  selected,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
unobtrusive  character  of  its  inmates,  whose  religion  inculcated  meekness  and 
forbearance,  and  forbade  them  to  practice  the  arts  of  war. 

The  officer,  who  seemed  quite  familiar  with  the  mansion,  knocked  at  the 
door.  It  was  opened ; and  in  the  neatly  furnished  parlor  he  met  thie  mistress, 
who  spoke  to  him,  calling  him  by  name.  It  was  the  Adjutant-General,  and  he 
appeared  in  haste  to  give  an  order.  This  was  to  desire  that  the  back  room 
above  stairs  might  be  prepared  for  the  reception  that  evening  of  himself  and 
his  friends,  who  were  to  meet  there  and  remain  late.  “And  be  sure,  Lydia,” 
he  concluded,  “ that  your  family  are  all  in  bed  at  an  early  hour.  I shall  ex- 
pect you  to  attend  to  this  request.  W'hen  our  guests  are  ready  to  leave  the 
house,  I will  myself  give  you  notice,  that  you  may  let  us  out,  and  extinguish 
the  fire  and  candles.” 

Having  delivered  this  order  with  an  emphatic  manner,  which  showed  that  he 
relied  much  on  the  prudence  and  discretion  of  the  person  he  addressed,  the 
Adjutant-General  departed.  Lydia  betook  herself  to  getting  all  things  in  readi- 
ness. But  the  words  she  had  beard,  especially  the  injunction  to  retire  early, 
rang  in  her  ears ; and  she  could  not  divest  herself  of  the  indefinable  feeling 
that  something  of  importance  was  in  agitation.  While  her  hands  were  busy 
in  the  duties  that  devolved  upon  her,  her  mind  was  no  less  actively  at  work. 
The  evening  closed  in,  and  the  officers  came  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Lydia 
had  ordered  all  her  family  to  bed,  and  herself  admitted  the  guests,  after  which 
she  retired  to  her  own  apartment,  and  threw  herself,  without  undressing,  upon 
the  bed. 

But  sleep  refused  to  visit  her  eyelids.  Her  vague  apprehensions  gradually 
assumed  more  definite  shape.  She  became  more  and  more  uneasy,  till  her 
nervous  restlessness  amounted  to  absolute  terror.  Unable  longer  to  resist  the 
impulse — not  of  curiosity,  but  surely  of  a far  higher  feeling — she  slid  from  the 
bed,  and,  taking  off  her  shoes,  passed  noiselessly  from  her  chamber  and  along 
the  entry.  Approaching  cautiously  the  apartment  in  which  the  officers  were 
assembled,  she  applied  her  ear  to  the  key-hole.  For  a few  moments  she  could 
distinguish  but  a word  or  two  amid  the  murmur  of  voices ; yet,  what  she  did 
hear  but  stimulated  her  eager  desire  to  learn  the  important  secret  of  the  con- 
clave. 

At  length  there  was  profound  silence,  and  a voice  was  heard  reading  a paper 
aloud.  It  was  an  order  for  the  troops  to  quit  the  city  on  the  night  of  the 
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fourth,  and  march  out  to  a secret  attack  upon  the  American  army,  then  en- 
camped at  White  Marsh. 

Lydia  had  heard  enough.  She  retreated  softly  to  her  own  room,  and  laid 
herself  quietly  on  the  bed.  In  the  deep  stillness  that  reigned  through  the 
house,  she  could  hear  the  beating  of  her  own  heart — the  heart  now  throbbing 
with  emotions  to  which  no  speech  could  give  h Iterance.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
but  a few  moments  had  elapsed,  when  there  was  a knocking  at  her  door.  She 
knew  well  what  the  signal  meant,  but  took  no  heed,  It  was  repeated,  and 
more  loudly;  still  she  gave  no  answer.  Again,  and  yet  more  loudly,  the 
knocks  were  repeated ; and  then  she  rose  quickly,  and  opened  the  door. 

It  was  the  Adjutant-General,  who  came  to  inform  her  they  were  ready  to 
depart.  Lydia  let  them  out,  fastened  the  house,  and  extinguished  the  lights 
and  fire.  Again  she  returned  to  her  chamber,  and  to  bed;  but  repose  was  a 
stranger  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  Her  mind  was  more  disquieted  than  ever. 
She  thought  of  the  danger  that  threatened  the  lives  of  thousands  of  her  coun- 
trymen, and  of  the  ruin  that  impended  over  the  whole  land.  Something  must 
be  done,  and  that  immediately,  to  avert  this  wide-spread  destruction.  Should 
she  awaken  her  husband  and  inform  him  ? That  would  be  to  place  him  in 
Special  jeopardy,  by  rendering  him  a partaker  of  her  secret;  and  he  might,  too, 
be  less  wary  and  prudent  than  herself.  No ; come  what  might,  she  would  en- 
counter the  risk  alone.  After  a petition  for  heavenly  guidance,  her  resolution 
Was  formed : and  she  waited  with  composure,  though  sleep  was  impossible, 
till  the  dawn  of  day.  Then  she  waked  her  husband,  and  informed  him  that 
flour  was  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  household,  and  that  it  was  necessary  she 
should  go  to  Frankford  to  procure  it.  This  was  no  uncommon  occurrence; 
and  her  declining  the  attendance  of  the  maid-servant  excited  little  surprise. 
Taking  the  bag  with  her,  she  walked  through  the  snow  ; having  stopped  first 
at  head-quarters,  obtained  access  to  General  Howe,  and  secured  his  permission 
to  pass  the  British  lines. 

The  feelings  of  a wife  and  mother — one  whose  religion  was  that  of  love,  and 
whose  life  was  but  a quiet  round  of  domestic  duties — bound  on  an  enterprise  so 
hazardous,  and  uncertain  whether  her  life  might  not  be  the  forfeit,  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  Lydia  reached  Frankford,  distance  four  or  five 
miles,  and  deposited  her  bag  at  the  mill.  Now  commenced  the  dangers  of  her 
undertaking;  for  she  pressed  forward  with  all  haste  towards  the  outposts  of  the 
American  army.  Her  determination  was  to  apprise  General  Washington  of 
the  danger. 

She  was  met  on  her  way  by  an  American  officer,  who  had  been  selected  by 
General  Washington  to  gain  information  respecting  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  According  to  some  authorities,  this  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Craig,  of 
the  light  horse.  He  immediately  recognized  her,  and  inquired  whither  she  was 
going.  In  reply,  she  prayed  him  to  alight  and  walk  with  her;  which  he  did, 
ordering  his  men  to  keep  in  sight.  To  him  she  disclosed  the  secret,  after 
having  obtained  from  him  a solemn  promise  not  to  betray  her  individually, 
since  the  British  might  take  vengeance  on  her  and  her  family. 

The  officer  thanked  her  for  her  timely  warning,  and  directed  her  to  go  to  a 
house  near  at  hand,  where  she  might  get  something  to  eat.  But  Lydia  pre- 
ferred returning  at  once;  and  did  so,  while  the  officer  made  all  haste  to  the 
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Commander-in-Chief.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  to  give  the  enemy 
a fitting  reception. 

With  a heart  lightened  and  filled  with  thankfulness,  the  intrepid  woman 
pursued  her  way  homeward,  carrying  the  bag  of  flour  which  had  served  as  the 
ostensible  object  of  her  journey.  None  suspected  the  grave,  demure  Quakeress 
of  . having  snatched  from  the  English  their  anticipated  victory.  Her  demeanor 
was,  as  usual,  quiet,  orderly,  and  subdued,  and  she  attended  to  the  duties  of 
her  family  with  her  wonted  composure.  But  her  heart  beat,  as  late  on  the  ap- 
pointed night,  she  watched  from  her  window  the  departure  of  the  army — on 
what  secret  expedition  bound,  she  knew  too  well!  She  listened  breathlessly  to 
the  sound  of  their  footsteps  and  the  trampling  of  horses,  till  it  died  away  in  the 
distance,  and  silence  reigned  through  the  city. 

Time  never  appeared  to  pass  so  slowly  as  during  the  interval  which  elapsed 
between  the  marching  out  and  the  return  of  the  British  troops.  When  at  last 
the  distant  roll  of  the  drum  proclaimed  their  approach ; when  the  sounds  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  Lydia,  who  was  watching  at  the  window,  saw  the 
troops  pass  in  martial  order,  the  agony  of  anxiety  she  felt  was  too  much  for  her 
strength,  and  she  retreated  from  her  post,  hot  daring  to  ask  a question,  or  mani- 
fest the  least  curiosity  as  to  the  event.  . 

A sudden  and  loud  knocking  at  her  door  was  not  calculated  to  lessen  her  ap- 
prehensions. She  felt  that  tiie  safety  of  her  family  depended  on  her  self-posses- 
sion at  this  critical  moment.  The  visitor  was  the  Adjutant-General,  who 
summoned  her  to  his  apartment.  With  a pale  cheek,  but  composed,  for  she 
placed  her  trust  in  a higher  Power,  Lydia  obeyed  the  summons. 

The  officer’s  face  was  clouded,  and  his  expression  stern.  He  locked  the 
door  with  an  air  of  mystery  when  Lydia  entered,  and  motioned  her  to  a seau 
After  a moment  of  silence,  he  said — 

“ Were  any  of  your  family  up,  Lydia,  on  the  night  when  I received  com- 
pany in  this  house  Vy 

**  No,”  was  the  unhesitating  reply.  “ They  all  retired  at  eight  o’clock.” 

“ It  is  very  strange,”  said  the  officer,  and  mused  a few  moments.  “ You,  I 
know,  Lydia,  were  asleep;  for  I knocked  at  your  door  three  times  before  you 
heard  me — yet  it  is  certain  that  we  were  betrayed.  I am  altogether  at  a loss  to 
conceive  who  could  have  given  the  information  of  our  intended  att.ack  to  Gene- 
ral Washington!  On  arriving  near  his  encampment  We  found  his  cannon 
mounted,  his  troops  Under  arms,  and  so  prepared  at  every  point  to  receive  us, 
that  we  have  been  compelled  to  march  back  without  injuring  our  enemy,  like  a 
parcel  of  fools.” 

It  is  not  known  whether  t^te  officer  ever  discovered  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  the  disappointment.  r 

But  the  pious  Quakeress  blessed  God  for  her  preservation,  and  rejoiced  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  her  to  utter  an  untruth  in  her  own  defence.  And  all 
who  admire  examples  of  courage  and  patriotism,  especially  those  who  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  them,  must  honor  the  name  of  Lydia  Darrah. 
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THE  LUXOR  OBELISK, 

IN  THE  PLACE  DE  LA  CONCORDE,  PARIS. 

All  travellers  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  produced  by* 
the  colossal  remains  of  Thebes.  No  knowledge  of  antiquity,  no  long  cherished 
associations,  no  searching  after  something  to  admire,  is  necessary  here.  The 
wonders  of  Thebes  rise  before  the  astonished  spectator  like  the  creations  of 
some  superior  power.  “ It  appeared  to  me,”  says  Belzoni,  “like  entering  a 
city  of  giants,  who,  after  a long  conflict,  were  all  destroyed,  leaving  the  ruins 
of  their  various  temples  as  the  only  proofs  of  their  former  existence.” 

Thebes  lay  on  each  side  of  the  hill,  and  extended  also  on  both  sides  as  far  as 
the  mountains.  The  tombs  which  are  on  the  western  side  reach  even  into  the 
limits  of  the  desert.  Four  principal  villages  stand  on  the  site  of  this  ancient 
city, — Luxor  and  Garnak  on  the  eastern,  Gournou  and  Medinet  Abou  on  the 
western  side.  The  temple  of  Luxor  is  very  near  the  river,  and  there  is  here  a 
good  ancient  jettee,  well  built  of  bricks.  The  entrance  to  this  temple  is  through 
a magnificent  gateway,  facing  the  north,  200  feet  in  front,  and  57  feet  high 
above  the  present  level  of  the  soil.  Before  the  gateway  stood  the  two  most 
perfect  obelisks  that  exist,  formed,  as  usual,  of  the  red  granite  of  Syene,  the 
one  about  82  and  the  other  about  76  English  feet  high,  and  each  from  8 to  10 
feet  wide  at  the  base. 

The  smaller  of  these  two  obelisks  is  now  erected  on  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble sites  of  Paris — the  scene  of  many  of  those  tragedies  which  marked  that 
most  extraordinary  period  of  modern  history — the  first  French  Revolution. 

The  space  now  called  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  lies  between  the  gardens  Of 
the  Tuileries,  and  the  avenue  or  road,  thickly  planted  on  each  side  with  tall 
shady  trees,  which  is  called  the  Champs  Elysees,  or  Elysian  Fields.  This 
place,  or  square,  as  it  might  be  termed  in  England,  was,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  “a  shapeless,  unoccupied  waste,  forming  a singularly 
uncharacteristic  place  of  passage  between  the  splendid  garden  of  the  palace  and 
the  Champs  Elysees  beyond,  and  breaking  the  continuity  of  what  was  other- 
wise one  of  the  most  prolonged  and  harmonious  vistas  of  richly-ornamented 
landscape.”  But  in  1763,  when  a statue  which  the  city  of  Paris  had  resolved 
to  erect  in  honor  of  Louis  XV  was  finished,  this  space  or  opening  was  pre- 
pared for  its  reception.  The  statue,  a representation  in  bronze  of  the  king  on 
horseback,  supported  by  four  Virtues,  when  first  exhibited,  drew  many  sharp 
sayings  from  the  witty-  Parisians,  of  which  one  was — 

“ 0 la  belle  statue ! 6 le  beau  pi4destal ! 
f Les  Vertus  sout  a pidd,  le  Vice  est  & cheral l 99 

The  sting  being  in  the  second  line,  which  points  to  the  Virtues  on  foot  and  Vice 
on  horseback. 

Before  the  buildings  erecting  round  the  Place  Louis  Q,uinze  (XV)  were 
finished,  the  spot  became  the  scene  of  a melancholy  catastrophe.  On  the  mar- 
riage of  Louis  XVI,  then  dauphin  and  heir  of  France,  with  the  beautiful  and 
high-spirited  woman,  the  theme  of  one  of  Burke’s  most  affecting  descriptions. 
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the  Place  Louis  XV  was  selected  for  a display  of  fireworks.  On  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  show,  the  spectators  began  to  leave  the  ground ; but  others,  not 
aware  probably  that  the  show  was  over,  pressed  forward,  eager  to  occupy  the 
places  of  those  who  were  going  away.  A tumult  ensued ; upwards  of  300 
are  stated  to  have  been  killed  on  the  spot,  and  it  was  calculated  that  at  least 
1200  died  shortly  afterwards  from  the  injuries  they  received. 

The  first  blood  shed  in  the  Revolution  was  shed  in  the  Place  Louis  XV  on 
the  12th  July,  1789;  and  the  first  of  the  long  list  of  victims  who  perished  here 
on  the  scaffold  was  Louis  XVI,  whose  name  the  Place  afterwards  bore.  Here, 
too,  perished  the  queen;  the  young  mad  enthusiast,  Charlotte  Corday;  the 
“ gifted  and  courageous”  Madame  Roland  (whose  last  words  were  an  excla- 
mation addressed  to  the  plaster  statue  of  Liberty  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
demolished  bronze  statue  of  Louis  XV, — “Oh!  Liberty,  what  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name ! ”) ; Louis  Philippe,  the  father  of  the  late  king  of 
France;  Lavoisier,  who  asked  for  a few  days  that  he  might  finish  some  im- 
portant experiments  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  was  told  that  the  republic 
■had  too  need  of  chemists;  CamiUe  Desmoulins  and  Danton,  the  latter  of  whom 
desired  his  terrible  head  to  be  shown  to  the  people,  and  the  other  slaves  and 
tools  of  Robespierre;  until,  as  the  wheel  of  murder  turned  round,  it  arrived  at 
Robespierre  himself  and  his  fellow  butchers. 

The  Place  received  a new  name  after  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  the 
statue  of  Louis  XV  was  overthrown ; it  was  called  the  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
tion ; then  the  Place  de  la  Concorde;  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  it  received 
its  original  designation  of  the  Place  Louis  XV,  which  it  bora  until  Charles  X 
changed  it  to  Louis  XVI,  intending  to  erect  a statue  to  the  memory  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch.  The  statue,  however,  was  never  erected ; but  after  the 
Revolution  of  1830  an  inscription  was  put  on  the  base  intended  for  the  statue, 
purporting  that  the  site  was  designed  for  a monument  to  the  Charter.  It  is 
now,  however,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  occupied  by  the  Obelisk  of 
Luxor;  and  after  the  last  Revolution,  the  name  was  again  changed  to  that  of 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde* 

A ship,  which  was  constructed  expressly  for  the  conveyance  of  the  obelisk, 
sailed  from  Toulon  in  March,  1831,  and  arrived  at  Thebes  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. The  first  operation  of  the  French  on  their  arrival  was  to  clear  the 
lower  parts  of  the  obelisks,  which  were  buried  to  a considerable  depth.  Three 
vertical  rows  of  hieroglyphics  cover  the  faces  of  both  obelisks  : the  middle  row 
is  cut  nearly  six  inches  deep;  the  two  others  are  scarcely  cut  into  the  stone. 
This  difference  in  the  sculpture  varies  the  reflection  and  the  shadows.  The 
pedestal  which  was  uncovered  by  the  French  contains,  on  the  north-east  and 
south-west  faces  respectively,  four  cynocephali,  which  have  on  their  chests  the 
cartouche  that  is  considered  to  contain  the  name  of  Rameses. 

It  is  perhaps  correctly  remarked  by  M.  De  Laborde  that  the  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  two  obelisks  may  have  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  two 
blocks  of  granite  of  the  same  dimensions  without  a flaw. 

The  smaller  of  the  two  obelisks  was  selected  by  the  French  as  being  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation,  and  also  lighter  than  the  other;  and  yet  the  smaller 
is  calculated  to  weigh  about  246  tons  English.  The  obelisk  was  lowered  by 
very  simple  means,  consisting  of  an  anchor  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  a long 
beam  of  wood,  and  a few  ropes  and  pulleys : the  whole  obelisk  remained  sus- 
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pended  for  two  minutes,  during  the  operation  of  lowering  it,  at  an  angle  of  32 
degrees.  It  was  safely  conveyed  to  Paris. 

It  was  erected  in  the. Place  Louis  XVI  during  the  summer  of  1836:  It  was 
exposed  to  some  danger  during  the  operation,  not  from  the  want  of  care  or 
skill  in  raising  it,  but  from  a very  different  cause.  “The  Paris  archaeologists,” 
says  a newspaper  of  the  time,  “ are  so  rapacious,  that  two  guards  placed 
around  the  obelisk  of  Luxor  were  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  top,  which  was 
left  uncovered.  In  spite  of  the  penalties  of  the  law,  which  are  extremely  se- 
vere, several  fragments  were  broken  off,  and  pieces  not  the  size  of  a hazel-nut 
sold  for  two  guineas  each.  It  was  found  necessary  to  cover  the  monument 
entirely  to  save  it  from  these  Vandals.”  When  aU  the  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, the  obelisk  was  safely  raised  on  the  25th  of  October,  the  king  and  royal 
family  witnessing  the  operation  from  the  HGtel  de  la  Marine. 

French  words  are  often  used  where  English  words  might  be  found  more  ex- 
pressive; but  in  the  present  instance  the  phrase  coup  d’ceU  is  a good  description 
of  the  view  from  the  Tuileries.  The  eye  looks  down  the  noble  vista  to  where 
this  fine  remnant  of  ancient  Egyptian  art  and  opulence  now  stands,  in  the 
centre  of  that  spot  which  was  literally  the  “ field  of  blood  ” of  an  awful  time. 
Beyond  it  is  the  road  running  through  the  Champs  Eiysees,  ascending  the 
gentle  slope  which  is  crowned  by  the  triumphal  arch  begun  by  Napoleon,  who 
died  a prisoner  and  an  exile;  and  finished  by  Louis  Philippe,  who  saw  the 
commencement  of  that  revolution  in  which  his  father  perished,  and  which 
drove  himself  to  wander  over  Europe;  who  became,  by  a second  revolution, 
king  of  France;  and  who,  in  a third  revolution,  was  driven  from  his  throne. 


IT  ONLY  SEEMS  THE  OTHER  DAY. 

Though  swiftly  Time,  with  rapid  wings, 

Has  borne  us  from  old  scenes  we  knew, 

Yet  memory  oft  the  picture  brings 
In  glowing  colors  back  to  view ; 

Thus  early  friends  remember  when 
They  first  as  schoolboys  met  in  play, 

And  yet,  though  years  have  passed  since  then, 
It  only  seems  “ the  other  day/’ 

The  form  of  her  we  loved  of  yore, 

To  whom  we  pledged  affection’s  vow, 

Will  glide  before  our  eyes  once  more, 

Though  but  in  memory  living  now; 

Of  that  dark  hair  one  tress  alone — 

A treasured  gift — is  spared  decay, 

Yet  words  in  that  familiar  tone 
Seem  only  breathed  “the  othel1  day.” 

Those  friends  appear  no  more  the  same 
That  shared  our  mirth  and  dried  our  tears, 
Or  taught  us  childhood’s  favorite  game — 

/C  The  dear  old  friends  of  early  years ; 

But  when  we  ask  if  they  forget 

Those  memories  of  the  past,  they  say — 

“ Though  time  has  wrought  some  changes,  yet 
It  only  seems  Hhe  other  day.’  ” 
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A POEM. — IN  XII  BOOKS. 

By  JOHN  D.  BRYANT,  M.  D. 


BOOK  IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Universal  peace  usher » in  the  Advent  of  the  Messias.  By  divine  appointment,  through  an  edict  nf 
Augustus,  as  the  instrument , Joseph,  with  Mary , his  espoused  wife,  repairs  to  BethleMni.  The  Na- 
tivity cf  Christ.  Angels  appear  to  some  shepherds,  ana  arinounce  the  Saviour's  birth;  they  go  anti 
worship  him.  A miraculous  star  appears  in  the  East,  by  which,  three  wise  men  of  Chalaea,  are 
wonderfully  led  to  the  manger  at  Bethlehem;  these  also  adore  the  \i\fant  Redeemer , and  present  him 
with  royal  gifts. 


Hail,  heav'n-born  Peace!  primeval  state  of  bliss, 
Conferr’d  on  Eden  once,  but  tnen  withdrawn, 

When  the  first  pair  essential  Peace  forsook, 

And  each  recriminative  th’  other  charged 
With  sin;  since  then,  stranger  to  earth,  no  more 
Dost  thou  revisit  man  till  now,  or  but 
With  casual  ray,  too  soon  extinguish’d 
In  fraternal  strife.  I,  thy  dawning  hail, 

More  grateful  to  the  heart  than  rosy  light. 

To  Critheis’  son,  or  him,  who  vainly 
Thee  besought  in  Mantua’s  sweet  retreat; 

Or,  to  Londinian  .bard,  whose  eye,  though  diram’d, 

By  error  of  paternal  precept  plunged 
In  deeper  darkness  of  the  mind.  Oh!  Would 
That  I,  reversing  his  misstep,  might  some 
Atonement  make,  for  that  ungracious  fault; 

And  will,  if  nightly  Muse  aid  me  as  well 
To  sing  Redemption  won,  as  him  the  Fall. 

Not  ye,  do  I implore,  who  aided  him, 

Eased  him  in  his  descent,  but  could  not  raise 
Up  to  the  Heights,  to  reinstate  fall’n  man. 

Not  ye,  Pierides,  nor  you,  fair  piaids, 

Who  did  with  those  contend,  equal  ’in  number, 

And  scarce  less  skill’d  in  song,  do  I invoke, 

In  this  fresh  trial  of  superior  skill. 

Away,  Urania,  you,  ye  Muses  nine, 

Your  songs  no  more  delight  the  sages’  ear; 

Away,  profane,  the  palm  and.  laurel  now 
Crowns  loftier  bedeck.  Pindus,  Parnassus, 

Rise  in  vain  for  me,  and  Helicon, 

Who  higher  soar  than  Pegas^an  wing, 

And  there  indite  a strain,  more  sweet  than  e’er 
Castalian  fount  heard  from  Apollo’s  lyre, 

Or  Orpheus’,  feign’d  to  hold  the  streams  entranced, 
Make  mountains  move,  and  savage  beasts  grow  tame; 
Fables,  which  find  their  complement  alone 
In  Him,  whom  David  and  Isaias  sang; 

Who,  though  unworthy,  now  inspire  my  song, 

And  lead  me  to  a bolder  flight,  than  e’er. 

Unless  so  aided,  I should  dare  f essay. 

Not  that  my  art  succeeds  to  equal  theirs, 

In  numbers  rythmical,  and  flowing  verse, 


* Copyright  secured  according  to  law  by  the  Author. 
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Who  waited  long  with  hope  that  one  might  rise. 

Fit  to  excel,  and  sing  beyond  their  powers; 

But  that  the  theme,  which  me  so.  elevates, 

. Not  I the  theme,  surpasses  highest  flight 
Of  man’s  heroics,  mythologic  verse, 

War’s  grizzly  wounds,  with  blood  and  crackling  bones; 
Neath  pond’rous  cars  and  rolling  chariots  crush’d, 

Or  batt’ring  rams,  dread  enginery  of  death ; 

Befitting  more  the  songs  of  carnal  man, 

Than  mine,  which  bold  contemns  mere  earthly  thought. 
And  draws  from  fount  celestial  thought  divine, 

To  sing  the  circumstance  of  peac6,  not  war, 

Man  whole  redeem’d,  and  raised  above  those  arts, 
Which,  but  for  Sin,  had  ne’er  distraught  our  sphere. 
And  now  would  cease,  earth  t’  Eden’s  bliss  restored. 

Bid  man  but  rightly  comprehend  the  boon, 

Full  purchased  through  Messias  peaceful  reign. 

Psalmist  of  Israel,  type  of  Him  to  come. 

Whose  pastoral  pipe,  melodious,  oft 

Hath  charm’d  the  flow’ring  plains  of  Bethlehem, 

What  time  thy  father’s  flocks  browsed  on  the  hills. 

Or  drank  the  waters  of  its  grassy  meads, 

Inspire  mine  ear,  list'ning  more  rapt  to  thee, 

Than  fleecy  charge,  or  warbling  audience, 

Instinctive,  to  thy  tuneful  lav.  Let  peace, 

With  healing  wings  outspread,  sweetly  infuse 
And  calm  my  soul,  perturbed  with  carking  cares,. 

And  dreams  inane  of  man’s  beneficence; 

Oft  drumm’d  in  faithful  ears,  that  faithless  prove, 

Since  men  their  faithful  brethren  daily  crush, 

But  seldom  raise  a helping  hand  to  stay; 

Oft  preach’d,  but  seldom  practiced,  e’en  before 
The  altar,  save  when  interest  inspires. 

Peace,  best  attain’d  in  rural  fields  and  glades, 

With  shepherd’s  crook,  and  pipe,  and  bleating  herds. 
Where  frugal  life,  with  simple  wants  bestow’d, 

Flows  on  unenvied,  most  exempt  from  care; 

Peace,  which  to  grace  conjoin’d,  with  rest  and  joy. 

The  saints  partake  in  heav’n ; now  knpwn  to  thee. 

Who,  long  involved  in  internecine  wars, 

Wast  sorely  tried,  yet,  after  God’s  own  heart. 

And  overshadow’d  by  his'  presence,  rich  . 

Wast  endow’d  midst  pastoral  charms,  to  be 
The  type  of  that  great  Pastor,  who  his  sheep. 

Purchased  with  covenant  blood,  gently  leads  . 

Into  the  one  great  Fold,  there  to  abide 

In  his,  the  one  great  Shepherd's  arms;  whose  voice 

They  hear,  and  follow  oft  to  rich  repasts; 

Or  to  perennial  streams  of  grace,  flowing 
From  that  celestial  fount,  which  rises  near 
The  throne  of  God,  and  waters  all  the  plains 
Made  arid  by  the  breath  of  ain  and  death. 

Or,  should  fair  Hebron's  vale  delight  thee  more. 

Whose  rocky  glens  re-echoed  to  thy  songs, 

And  waked  their  voice  symphonious  to  the  sounds. 

That  trembled  on  thy  royal  harp,  attuned 
To  praises  of  thy  Son,  the  Son  of  God, 

Then,  thee  I thence  invoke  t*  indite  my  muse, 

Which  Bings  the  advent,  often  sung  by  thee. 

Of  Isr’el’s  promis’d  Saviour;  pleased  more 
Than  e’er  the  wand’ring  tribes,  in  desert  wastes, 

Listen’d  to  Miriam,  with  timbrels,  sing 
The  fate  of  Pharao’s  host*  list  I to  thee. 

Peace  ushers  in  the  great  Messias’  reign, 

8oft  beats  her  pinions  on  th’  Augustan  age,  . 

And  o’er  the  expanse  of  his  extended  sway, 

Sits  dove-like  brooding,  where  the  clang  of  arms 
Had  long  resounded  through  harrassed  plains. 

From  whence  Atlanteus  gently  laved  the  shores 
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Of  his  gfeat  empire  on  the  going  down, 

To  where  Euphrates  kiss’d  the  rising  sun, 

And  northward,  where  the  Rhine  and  Danube  roll 
Their  cooling  waters  diverse  to  the  njain  ; 

Thence  to  the  golden  plains  of  Afric,  south. 

And  Araby,  she  undisturbed  reposed. 

Their  swords  to  ploughshares,  spears  to  pruning  hooks, 
The  nations  gladly  beat,  and  ceased  to  war. 

Sing,  Muse  divine,  the  names  of  those,  who  paid, 

That  day,  their  tribute  to  the  Prince  of  peace ; . 

Who,  though  enslaved  by  Satan,  and  enchain’d 
To  hell’s  triumphal  car,  unknowing  why. 

Gave  premonition  of  salvation  near; 
liVho  paid,  involuntary,  homage  free, 

And  free  partook  of  undeserved  grace. 

All  save  his  own;  his  own  received  him  not; 

Though  to  the  few,  who  did  receive,  he  gave 
The  power  to  be  made  the  sons  of  God; 

Born,  hot  of  blood,  nor  will  of  flesh,  npr  man, 

But  of  the  Father  born  in  mystic  birth. 

Italia  first,  as  first  in  place  and  power, 

The  gates  of  Clusius  shuts,  and  Januals 
Of  peace  offers  to  Jacob’s  rising  Star; 

Chief  of  Italia’s  deities,  his  keys, 

The  god  gives  up,  foredoom'd  to  overthrow, 

With  emblems  of  superior  power  replaced, 

When  Rome,  beloved  of  God,  call’d  to  be  saints. 
Placed  Isr’el’s  king  on  Csesar’s  lofty  throne, 

And  Rome's  proud  eagles  humbly  stoop’d,  to  yield 
Their  place  to  that  opprobrious,  conqu’ring  Sign, 
Which,  after,  gleam’d  illustrious  in  the  skies. 

Next  warlike  Lusitan  hangs  up  his  shield, 

Anch  with  the  Tarragon  seeks  war  no  more; 

While  o’er  his  vine-clad  hills,  serene  imbow’r’d, 
Pyrenean  cliffs,  no  longer  rugged,  smile. 

So  the  Brigantes,  and  innum’rous  horde, 

Britannia’s  soil  a long  time  who  disturbed 
With  barbarous  contests,  from  Druidic  rites, 

A moment  turn,  and  hostile  arms  to  greet 
That  glorious  day,  which  seal’d  the  demons'  pow’r. 

But  chief  the  isles  among,  the  Isle  of  saints 
Puts  on  her  robe  of  joyous  , green,  and  sets 
Her  emerald  signet,  to  the  seal  of  God’s 
Redeeming  love;  emblem  of  mercy  'and  peace, 

Signet,  which,  once,  Urim  and  Thummim  graced,  . 
And  after,  gleam’d  athwart  the  bow,  which  he 
Of  Patmos,  saw  around  the  heav’nly  throne, 

Sure  type  of  reconciliation,  proof, 

How  dear  to  God  are  his  predestined  saints. 

Nor  doth  Gallia  refuse.  From  Pyrenees 
To  Alps,  from  Rhine  to  rolling  seas,  spacious 
Her  rich  domain  extends,  predestined  thence 
With  Clovis  and  Clotild,  to  deck  her  arms 
By  victories  of  grace,  until,  when  free 
Enlaved  in  healing  streams  from  Mercy's  side, 

She  rose  exalted  to  th’  immortal  name — 

Defender  of  the  Faith;  name,  deeply  grav’n 
On  her  front,  and  borne  where  e’er  her  eagles 
Flaunt  the  breeze',  or  sail  cerulean  seas. 

So  all  of  Celtic  race  and  name,  destroy 
Their  idols,  and,  unalterably  firm, 

Compaction  hold  with  him,  •whose  genial  reign. 

From  rising  to  the  setting  orb  of  day, 

Wide  as  the  earth’s  expanse,  coeval  spreads, 

And  with  the  clean  Oblation,  long'  foretold 
By  Malachias,  constant  him  adore. 

Next  after  these,  homage  of  peacefulness 
The  warlike  sons  and  blue  eyed  maids  defer 
Of  wild  Illyricum;  whilst  Rhatia,  • 
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Dacia,  Thrace,  and  utmost  lands,  wide  spread,  wash’d 
By  (Enus,  Danube,  Dravus  and  the  Save, 

Awhile  forget  their  fierceness,  and  succumb 
To  the  prevailing  force  of  heav'nly  grace; 

Of  all-pervading  grace  and  boundless  love, 

That  speechless  struck  the  oracles  of  Greece, 

Held  TenedoB  at  bay,  closed  Sibyls’  caves, 

O’erturn’d  the  Delphic  fane,  and  demons  sent* 

With  all  the  demo-gods,  howling  to  hell, 

Anew  to  learn,  whose  hand  created,  not 
Withheld,  had  pow’r  rebellious  to  destroy. 

Nor  Asia  fails,  who  first  his  Star  saw  light 
The  eastern  sky,  and  sends  her  wise  men,  fraught 
With  royal  gifts,  frankincense,  gold  and  myrrh; 

Him  first  to  hail,  but  last,  save  few,  to  own. 

Egypt  her  arms,  Him,  opens  to  receive; 

And  sable  Africa  bows  down  with  awe 
Before  him,  who,  her  deserts  as  the  rose, 

Made  blossom,  and  all  her  sunny  fountains 
With  healing  virtues  flow.  Not  less  the  Medea 
And  Parthians  own  his  sway,  whilst  Elamites, 

Lybians  and  Cretes,  Araby  and  Cyrene, 

Prepare  his  way,  for  whom,  valleys  were  raised, 
Mountains  and  hills  brought  low,  crooked  made  straight, 
And  every  rough  place  plain.  Nor  yet  the  East 
Alone,  greeted  with  joy  man’s  rising  Hope, 

Whose  circling  beams  o’erspread  the  Western  world, 

And  heav’nly  smile  on  tribes  conceal’d  from  view; 

On  tribes  long  lost,  but  in  the  counsels,  who, 

Of  God’s  redeeming  love,  recorded  stood. 

Vessels  of  grace,  alike  predestinate 

In  his  good  time  to  be  aroused  from  death, 

And  bathed  in  life’s  regenerating  flood. 

These  see  his  beams  from  far,  and  hail  the  sign, 

Of  which  some  glimm’ring  rays,  not  quite  obscured, 
Transpierced  the  mists  that  clouded  their  dark  minds. 
All  but  the  grand  disturber,  foe  to  peace, 

Some  motion  gave  of  wish’d  deliv’rance  near. 

He,  since  his  last  repulse,  and  signal  rout. 

The  remnants  of  his  forces  wide  dispersed, 

Lay  impotent  and  lone  on  Pauda’s  cliffs, 

Bleak,  barren,  cold.  Not  stronger  bound  that  wight, 
Whom  fable  sings,  chain’d  to  Caucasian  rocks, 

Nor  for  less  cause  condemn’d  to  blank  despair. 

Revolving  his  distress  and  fading  hopes, 

He,  thus  deploring,  vents  with  grief  his  fears: 

“Ah  me!  so  soon  o’erthrown,  a fugitive 
Confess’d,  chain’d  to  these  heights,  without  redress, 

And  powerless  my  ruin  to  forefend! 

What  could  I more  of  caution,  skill,  employ, 

To  stay  the  progress  of  this  dread  inroad, 

And  bate  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God? 

Cautious  I moved,  with  care  my  force  disposed, 

Ready  for  open  war,  or  what  should  come. 

War  he  declined,  withdrew  his  hosts,  and  left 
Me  to  expatiate  the  field  he  fear’d  to  meet, 

And  try  the  virtue  of  this  second  Eve. 

Did  aught  of  violence  impel  me  then? 

No,  gentlest  motives  pleaded  my  just  aims, 

And  led  me  rather  to  persuade  than  force. 

That  I gave  o’er  does  not  implead  my  skill. 

Nor  vet  impeach  the  virtue  of  my  cause. 

Did  he  not  charge  me  60  t’  his  fav’rite  Job, 

When  I,  from  travel  sore,  once  met  his  sons, 

Assembled  near  him  on  a certain  day? 

Strict  he  enjoin’d  the  self-same  trial’s  force, 

And  after,  sharp  rebuked  him  his  default. 

Doubt  not  the  same  result  had  proved  me  right, 

Had  my  attempt  not  been  Bhort  interrupt. 
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But  what  dire  change  o’erclouds  the  prospect  now? 
Peace!  where  my  warring  legions  most  embroil’d! 
Nations,  which  I had  much  enrich’d  with  spoils, 

Whose  feet  to  war  led,  fingers  taught  to  fight. 

With  vict’ry  crown’d  where  e’er  their  standards  stood, 
Now,  sooth,  court  dastard  peace!  and  sit  astare, 

With  marbling  gaze,  at  this  new  prodigy. 

Which  om’nous  looms  invasive  of  my  sphere! 

Here  had  I thought  myself  at  length  secure, 

Without  oppose  to  build  my  empire  free, 

And  the  democrity  prove  of  my  reign. 

For  I no  slavish  vassalage  have  claim’d, 

But  freedom  gave  from  vassalage  to  Him, 

To  all  the  race  of  man,  of  old  ingrate; 

Ingrate  to  me,  who  liberty  achieved, 

Who,  when  he  had  forbade  to  taste  the  fruit, 

iSo  aimless  else  amidst  the  garden  placed,) 

)id  set  them  free,  and  made  like  us,  as  gods, 

The  evil  as  the  good  to  equal  know; 

What  could  they  less  than  own  mjr  equal  pow’r, 

And  do  me  homage,  equal  power’s  just  meed  ? 

So  did  they;  but  what  now  defends,  and  leads 
Them  after,  whom  I hotly  hate,  did  meet, 

And  bold,  with  daring  front,  durst  meet  again, 

Were  but  to  thaw  this  adamantine  frost, 

Which  holds  me  paralized  to  these  bleak  hills, 

And  tenfold  plagues  inflicts  o’er  hottest  fires; 

Frore  fire,  that  chills,  yet  burns,  that  numbs  my  limbs, 
Proves  how  inexorable  is  his  ire, 

And  how  exhaustless  his  unswerving  hate. 

Not  more  than  mine,  and  here  I tell  thee,  Son 
Of  God,  come  weal,  come  woe,  blow  hot  or  cold, 

Mjr  everlasting  hate  is  wholly  thine; 

Thine,  and  all  those,  who,  fawning,  with  thee  side. 
Time  was  when  I my  purpose  might  have  waived. 

And  some  compact  have  held  with  even  Thee, 

Willing  to  share  by  turns  the  filial  throne; 

Not  less  deserving  it,  who  sat  as  high, 

And  equal  claim  had  to  be  named  his  Son ; 

The  loss  of  which  caused  my  first  feud  with  Heav’n. 
But  that  is  past,  and  more  that  fairly  prompts 
To  such  defiance  as  bears  no  reprieve, 

Brooks  no  collusion,  and  but  kindles  hate. 

Then  be  assured,  though  seeming  Victor  now, 

New  wars  thy  vaunted  peace  shall  break,  thy  rule 
O’erturn,  e’en  should  mv  empire  cede  to  thee, 

For  short  time  keep  allegiance  transferr’d, 

And  thy  new  sons,  as  far  the  former  race 
Excel  in  numbers,  virtue,  or  renown, 

As  hosts  of  heaven  excel  the  least  their  tribes. 

Deem  thou  this  brav’ry  vain,  if  so  beseems; 

But  what  field,  tell  me,  e’er  was  shunn’d  by  me? 

What  foe  ever  beheld  my  coward  back, 

Or  me  transpierced  with  an  opprobrious  wound? 

And  though  I hold  thee  equal,  and  confess 
Some  disadvantage  in  a former  pass, 

(A  disadvantage  amply  since  repaid,) 

’Twas  not  through  my  defect,  but  dastard  crew, 

Who,  basely  terrified,  left  whom  desert, 

That  else  had  measured  thee  with  even  force. 

But  doubt  not  we  shall  meet  in  other  fields, 

Though  this  new  project  universal  lead 
And  sway  all  nations,  cringing  at  thy  shrine. 

Fresh  motions  will  but  freshen  our  attempts, 

And  yield  occasion  to  essay  in  arms 

What  former  strivings  have  but  faintly  shown. 

At  least,  be  sure,  till  future  times  approve, 

That  hell’s  immitigable  wrath  no  ease 
Shall  find,  no  respite  e’er  demand,  nor  truce 
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Accord,  till  thou  be  fetter’d  at  my  feet, 

Or  I sink  helpless  ’neath  thy  boasted  pow’r. 

When  this  last  be,  hereafter  let  abide, 

Believe  hot  shortly,  nor  by  thy  decree.” 

Thus  the  vain  braggart,  helplessly  transfix’d 
On  loftiest  peak  of  Ural’s  glacial  chain, 

By  turns  deplores,  raves,  vents  his  spleen,  and  dares 
Before  whom  cowardly  he  quails.  Meanwhile, 

The  changing  seasons  longer  not  delay 
To  bring  the  fulness  of  that  promised  mom. 

Which  smiles  upon  the  rising  Hope  of  man. 

All  that  the  Seers  saw,  and  prophets  sang, 

Or  Isr’el  fear’d,  had  full  completion  found. 

From  Juda’s  hand  the  sceptre  now  had  pass’d. 

And  Edom  sat  where  David  was  enthroned; 

From  Juda’s  loins  no  lawgiver  arose, 

Since  Ceasar  o’er  him  cast  his  iron  sway. 

The  weeks  of  Daniel  ended,  ready  stands, 

The  Saint  of  saints  to  usher  in  his  year. 

When,  Sin's  (irnmm011  past,  iniquity 
Ho  more,  but  everlasting  justice,  reigns. 

Jsaias,  sing,  as  none  but  thou  canst  sing, 

The  glories  of  the  Orient’s  dawning  year ; 

For  thou  art  present,  visible  to  me. 

And,  not  the  least,  rejoicest  at  the  day. 

So  plainly  sung,  so  full  foretold  bv  thee: 

“A  virgin  hath  conceived  ana  bears  a Son; 

To  us  a Child  is  born,  a Babe  is  given, 

The  Prince  of  peace,  whose  government  shall  rise, 
Increase,  and  spread,  and  never  know  an  end. 

Upon  the  throne  of  David  shall  he  sit, 

To  order  it  in  righteousness  and  peace. 

Rejoice  je  peoples,  Salem's  daughters  sing; 

Your  King  behold,  who  desolate  makes  glad, 

Makes  wilderness  with  lilies  bloom  and  rose. 

Libanus  shouts  his  praise,  and  Carmel’s  top, 

Her  beauteous  garb  puts  on,  while  Saron  leaps 
With  joy,  the  glory  of  her  Lord  to  see. 

Instead  of  thorns,  the  fir-tree  now  springs  up, 

The  myrtle,  in  the  place  of  prickly  briars. 

The  wolf  reposes  with  the  peaceful  lamb, 

Leopards,  in  friendly  mood,  with  kids  abide, 

Ana  lordly  lions  sort  with  bleating  calves, 

Whilst  youths  disportful  gaily  lead  their  bands. 
Strengthen  your  hands,  ye  feeble,  and  confirm 
Your  trembling  knees;  faint  hearted,  courage  take, 
For  God  himself  descends  your  strength  to  be. 

See  him,  ye  blind,  and  every  deaf  man  hear; 

Leap  as  the  hart,  ye  lame,  praise  him,  ye  mutes, 
Who  sets  the  tongue  of  every  dumb  man  free. 

Fresh  waters  in  the  deserts  spring,  while  streams 
Through  arid  wilds  strange  courses  take  and  blend 
Their  humble  song  with  seas  tremendous  roar. 

The  pilgrim  pauses  in  his  path  to  see 

New  Cascades  leap  from  out  the  crusted  rocks, 

Or  scoop  fresh  waters  from  the  sandy  plains, 

Where  cascades  fell,  nor  waters  flow’d  before. 

The  dens  where  dragons  former  dwelt,  now  wave 
With  fenny  bulrush  and  the  graceful  reed, 

While  every  vine,  and  shrub,  and  fruitful  tree. 
Spontaneous  their  pulpy  treasures  yield, 

And,  free  from  venom  of  the  created  snake, 

Or  savage  beasts  that  prowl  the  woods  for  prey. 
Shelter  the  wanderer  ’neath  their  leafy  shade. 
Straight  paths  through  flow’ry  vistas  spring,  to  guide 
His  erring  feet,  and  heralds  raise  their  voice, 

To  lead  him  cheerful  on  his  easy  way. 

Prepare  the  way,  the  way  of  God  prepare, 

Who  comes  the.  door  of  mercy  to  unbar. 
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Rise  up,  ye  vales,  and  yon  ye  hills  bow  low, 

Let  devious  ways  be  straight,*  and  rough  ways  plain. 
Return,  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  return ; 

Hasten  your  great  Deliverer  now  to  see,* 

Fill  Sion,  fill  your  courts  with  sounding  praise. 

Your  sorrows  cease,  your  mourning  flees  away, 

And  everlasting  joy  shall  crown  your  heads.0 

Th’  imperious  edict  of  Augustus  rolls 
Portentous  to  the  world’s  remotest  bounds  ; 

Blind  instrument  in  the  Almighty’s  hand, 

To  solve  his  counsels  and  fulfill  his  words. 

Obedient  to  the  summons,  Joseph  rose, 

With  Mary,  his  espoused,  ’twas  so  ordain’d, 

And  went  to  Bethlehem  to  be  enroll’d. 

Presaging  clouds  o’erhang  the  beetling  crags, 

And  frown  upon  them  on  their  rugged  way. 

The  flow’ry  top  of  Carmel  casts  its  bloom, 

And  with’ring,  all  its  leafy  honors  fade;  . 

In  circling  eddies  whirls  the  frosted  air. 

And  torrents  rush  impetuous  to  the  main. 

Esdrela  pass’d,  Garizim  greets  their  steps, 

Hard  by  the  Patriarch’s  well ; where  short  repose 
Prepared  the  Virgin  and  her  holy  spouse, 

To  urge  their  way,  with  premonition  sad. 

Up  Calvary’s  mournful,  hill,  by  Solyma, 

And  thence  to  Bethlehem’s  irreguous  vale, 

Where,'  on  a mount,  the  royal  city  stood. 

Nine  times  the  desert  moon  alternate  changed 
Her  phases,  falcate,  full,  synodic  round 
This  oblate  sphere ; the  tenth,  in  Tebeth,  shone 
With  chilling  beams,  when  stood  the  Pilgrims,  tired. 
At  Bethlehem's  crowded  door.  Place  there  was  none; 
None  e’en  for  brief  repose;  the  inn  was  full;  > 

Nor  friendly  voice  responded  to  their  call. 

Royal  descendants  of  th’  illustrious  race, 

And  at  the  threshhold  of  their  royal  sire, 

Obscure,  they  had  not  where  to  lay  their  heads. 

The  tribe  of  David,  numerous,  throngs  the  place; 

Some  come  from  wealthy  Sidon,  skill’d  in  ships, 

And  Tyre,  twin  cities,  which  Phoenicia  ruled; 

Arabia,  next  restores  his  wand’ring  sons; 

Damascus,  water’d  by  Chrysorrhoas, 

River  of  gold,  whose  fountains  beamy  flow 
With  pearls  and  precious  stones,  its  tribute  pays; 
Those  Bosra  sends,  perite  in  purple  dyes;  ‘ 

Nor  Edom  these  withhold,  nor  Mizraim, 

Made  fertile  by  the  swelling  Nile.  Where  e’er 
The  sons  of  David,  Bethlehem  born,  had  fled, 

Thence  answ’ring  to  the  edict,  numberless 
They  come  to  be  enroll’d,  and  fill  the  town. 

From  fruitless  search  averted,  Joseph  turns 
His  weary  steps  without  its  gates,  but  finds 
No  place,  saye  a lone  crib,  where  beasts  abide. 

The  cheerless  shelter,  thankful  they  accept, 

To  screen  them,  way-worn,  from  night’s  piercing  blasts. 

Fair  Cynthia  half  her  course  had  measured  o’er 
With  silvery. beams;  and,  past  the  zenith, 

Oblique  with  silent  step,  took  westward  way,. 

When  Gabriel,  who  all  night  long,  and  all 
The  weary  way  from  Nazareth,  had  led 
The  Virgin  undefiled,  to  Bethlehem’s  crib, 

His  shining  legions,  many  a, phalanx, 

Drew,  close  and  deep,  around  the  lowly  spot; 

Then  on  his  trumpet  of  ethereal  mold, 

Th’  appointed  signal  blew  ; not  terrible, 

• As  that  which  waked  the  echoing  hills  round 
Sinai’s  awful  top,  yet  in  full  cadence 
Breathing,  loud  and  clear;  sueh  that  the  heav’ns  heard, 
Her  golden  gates  wide  oped,  which  music  made, 
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Melodious  music  made,  and,  answering, 

Her  sons,  in  numbers  numberless,  call'd  down 
To  see  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise; 

For  at  that  instant,  without  pain,  Jesus, 

The  Son  of  God,  pass’d  from  the  Virgin’s  womb. 

And  calm  reposed  within  the  Virgin’s  arms. 

Divine  effulgence,  pour’d  on  Bethlehem’s  crib, 

(Native  to  heav’n  and  heav’n’s  eternal  throne,) 
Diffused  ineffable  the  place  around. 

Brighter  than  that  which  shone  on  Moses’  face, 

When  from  the  Mount,  talking  with  God,  he  came; 

Or  than  that  mountain  where  Eliseus  stood, 

At  Dothan,  and  beheld  around  him  gleam 
Ch&riots  of  heav’nlv  fire  and  glitt’ring  steeds. 

But  to  the  glory  of  that  other  mount, 

Likest  it  seem’d,  whereon  transfigured  stood 
Jesus,  with  three  of  his  beloved ; his  face 
More  glorious  than  the  noonday  sun,  too  bright 
For  mortal  eye,  his  garments  white  as  snow. 

Such  splendor  now  beams  from  his  infant  face, 

Whilst  sweet  voiced  cherubim  in  radiant  bands. 
Incessant  hymn  the  new  creation’s  dawn. 

Their  music  thrill’d  the  ear  of  shepherds,  who. 
Abiding  in  the  fields  by  night,  kept  watch 
Over  their  fleecy  charge:  “What  sounds  are  these?" 
So  each,  with  wond'ring  awe,  the  other  ask’d : 

“What  heav’nly  theme  wakes  such  mellifluous  notes? 
Nor  mortal  voice,  nor  instrumental  skill. 

Such  music  ever  breath’d  in  mortal  ear; 

Unless  those  sounds  of  voice  and  harp,  discoursed 
By  him,  inspired,  who  once  made  Heoron’s  plains 
Besound,  the  while  he  tended  his  pleased  flocks. 

Or  spirits  charm’d  from  guilty  breast  of  Saul. 

Either  some  heav’nly  embassage  arrives. 

Fraught  with  new  message  to  our  race  enthrall’d, 

(And  Israel’s  chronicles  profuse  record 

Such  envoys  sent  from  ’fore  the  heav’nly  throne,) 

Or  else,  that  long  wish’d  hour  at  length  hath  dawn’d. 
And  angel  music  hymns  our  Shiloh  come; 

Whereof  late  fame  makes  certain  strange  report. 

You ’ve  heard  of  Mary?  She  of  Joachim, 

And  of  the  royal  race  in  David’s  line? 

The  princess  of  a mighty  house,  beloved, 

Whom  all  had  fervent  hoped,  would  prove  to  raise 
Fall’n  Juda  from  the  dust,  her  state  repair. 

This  Mary,  (incredible  in  Israel,) 

Hath  vow’d,  ’tis  said,  virginity  to  God. 

She,  whom  the  mightiest  princes  eager  sought, 

Whose  virtue,  fame  had  spread  throughout  the  East, 
Celestial  pure,  whose  beauty,  minstrels  sang, 

Prefers  virginity,  that  hope  precludes 
To  save  her  people  bv  Messias  birth, 

Before  that  state  which  Juda’s  daughters  love. 

Yet,  some  mysterious  motive  lies  conceal’d. 

Which  our  high  pontiffs  have  full  well  approved. 

And  given  her  to  Joseph,  poor  old  man. 

To  be  her  guardian,  and  ward  off  reproach. 

From  hence  the  mysterv  of  her  life  unfolds; 

An  angel  from  the  Lora  appear’d  to  her, 

Whereof  all  Nazareth  rings  with  the  fame, 

That  said  she  should  be  mother  of  a son. 

Without  the  carnal  touch  of  mortal  man; 

And  strange  to  say,  this  Virgin’s  big  with  child! 

Nor  did  these  prodigies  commence  with  her; 

For  Zachary,  he  of  Abia’s  course, 

Whose  wife  her  cousin  is,  of  Aaron’s  tribe, 

Whilst  serving  in  his  place,  an  angel  saw. 

That  promised  him  a son  in  his  old  age. 

Expressly  named  forerunner  of  the  Lord. 
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And,  in  like  manner,  Joachim  received 
A heav’nly  visitant,  who  Mary’s  birth 
Also  foretold.  What  all  this  means,  exceeds 
What  simple  shepherds  may  aspire  to  know; 

The  wise  and  learned  it  behooves  to  tell. 

This  much  is  certain,  all  the  prophets  read, 

That  our  Messias  birth  must  soon  advene; 

And  if  this  glory,  which  round  Bethlehem  shines. 

Be  not  a mere  illusion  of  the  brain, 

Borne  supernatural  fact  it  must  reveal. 

What  e’er  it  be  short  time  will  solve  the  doubt, 

For  with  majestic  tread  from  forth  the  light, 

OomeB  one,  whose  mien  betokens  not  of  earth.” 

Whilst  yet  they  spake,  th’  archangel  Gabriel,  swift 
Approaching,  stood  before  the  wond’ring  band. 
Enchanted,  yet  o’erwhelmed  with  awe  and  fear, 

They,  prostrate,  hide  their  faces  from  his  view. 

Whom  he,  his  brilliance  check’d,  in  accents  soft, 
Measured  to  soothe,  thus  comforting  address’d: 

“Fear  not,  for  lo,  good  tidings  of  great  joy, 

Which  shall  be  to  all  peoples,  bring  I you. 

To  you,  preferr’d  before  the  great  and  wise; 

For  God  exalts  th’  humble,  himself  reveals 
To  babes,  but  from  the  wise  and  prudent  hides. 

And  whom  the  world  deems  foolisn,  chief  esteems. 
From  such,  the  patriarchs  call’d,  and  Isai’s  son, 

Pastors  as  you,  who  humbly  kept  their  flocks, 

And  merited  to  fill  that  line,  which  ends 
In  Him,  whom  Israel  doth  long  expect, 

Th’  anointed  Son,  long  hoped,  at  length  arrived; 

For,  in  the  city  'of  David,  now,  to  day, 

Is  born  to  you  the  Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord. 

The  Infant,  wrapp’d  in  swaddling  clothes,  you’ll  find. 
And  in  a manger,  midst  the  lowing  herd, 

Obscurelv  laid;  and  this  shall  be  your  sign." 

Suddenly,  shining  in  the  starry  vault, 

A host  of  heav’nly  messengers  appear, 

Who,  jubilant,  exult,  and  praises  sing : 

“Glory  to  God  be  in  the  highest  giv'n, 

And  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will  come. 

Behold  the  Prodigy,  0 earth,  and  hail 

The  new  born  Infant,  Christ  thy  Lord  and  King, 

Who  now  doth  visit  and  redeem  the  race. 

For,  as  was  spoken  by  the  prophet’s  mouth, 

Who  from  the  first  was  gifted  to  foretell, 

A Horn  of  safety,  He  in  David’s  house, 

Redemption  for  the  people,  would  raise  up. 

How  is  his  word  fulfill’d.  From  Virgin's  womb. 

The  faithful  Branch  takes  root,  on  David’s  stem 
Engrafted,  Heir  to  David’s  royal  house, 

His  Lord,  though  Son,  whom  earth  and  heaven  sing. 
Glory  to  God  be  in  the  highest  giv’n, 

And  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will  come.” 

Joyful  the  shepherds  hear  th’  inspiring  words; 
Gladness  supplants  their  fear,  when  with  loud  voice, 
(Their  hearts  to  heav’nly  inspiration  warm’d,) 

They  chaunt  the  angels’  hymn  with  sweet  refrain: 

“Glory  to  God  be  in  the  highest  giv’n, 

And  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will  come. 

We  praise  thee,  God,  thee  bless,  and  thee  adore; 

Thee  glorify  and  thank,  who  glorious  art, 

Father  almighty,  heav’n’s  eternal  King. 

And  thee,  0 Lord,  the  sole  begotten  One, 

Th’  anointed  Christ,  and  Lord  of  heav’n  and  earth; 
Thee,  Lamb  of  God,  and  of  the  Father,  Son, 

Who  from  thy  Father’s  throne  dost  now  descend. 

To  take  away  the  sins  of  fallen  man; 

Thee  only,  who  art  Holy,  to  assume 

Our  debt,  thee  only,  who  art  Lord,  Most  High; 
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Jesus,  the  just,  to  suffer  for  the  vile, 

Christ,  tli’  anointed,  to  mend  the  broken  law.” 

Aloud  exulting,  thus  the  shepherds  sing, 

And  leave  their  slumb’ring  flocks  for  Bethl’ hem’s  crib; 
Whose  halo  mountant,  shining  from  afar. 

Directs  their  speedy  steps,  and  points  the  door. 

They  enter,  and  behold  the  heav’nly  Babe, 

Cradled  on  straw  and  in  a manger  laid. 

Prostrate  before  him  bow  the  patriarch  sire, 

And  Mary,  who  the  infant  Saviour  bore. 

Bapt  in  ecstatic  joy  before  her  Son, 

Th’  untainted  Virgin  kneeling  him  address’d : 

“By  what  fit  name  shall  I thee  call,  0 Son? 

A man’s  name  shall  I give  thee?  but  thou  art 
Divine.  God’s  name  shall  I bestow  ? but  thou 
Hast  taken  human  flesh.  Shall  I with  milk 
Thee  nourish,  or  thee  glorify  as  God? 

Shall  I,  or  as  thy  Mother,  cherish  thee, 

Or  as  thy  handmaid,  thee  adore?  What  is 
This  mystery,  unutterable,  profound? 

Heav’n  is  thy  seat,  yet  now  my  womb  thee  bears; 
Here  with  the  dwellers  of  the  earth  thou  deign’st 
To  live,  and  yet  the  highest  heav’ns  dost  fill;  ' 

Whose  coming  here  is  not  through  change  of  place. 

By  condescension  humbled  to  our  state. 

This  mystery  divine,  I may  not  search, 

But  humbly  bow  thy  goodness  to  adore. 

Thou  art  in  me  th’  exhaustless  source  of  good, 

With  lib’ral  hand  who  hast  adorn’d  my  soul, 

Enrich’d  with  graces,  on  me  copious  pour’d; 

And  when  thou  had’st  no  greater  gift  to  yield, 
(Unheard  of  wonder,  earth  and  heav’n’s  amaze!) 

Did’st  visit  me,  did’st  give  me  thine  own  self, 

And  constitute  me  Mother  of  my  Lord! 

Naught  can’st  thou  now,  my  saving  Son,  refuse. 

Who  hast  united  thus  thyself  to  me, 

Flesh  of  my  flesh,  my  life  with  thine  infused, 

Thy  be’ing,  insep’rable  to  mine  conjoin’d. 

Since  then  thou  hast  so  high  exalted  me. 

So  intimately  join’d  me  to  thyself, 

Let  all  that  in  me  is  be  perfect  thine; 

My  will  conform,  my  thoughts,  and  my  desires, 

That  as  in  body  we  are  one,  not  less 
We  may  be  one  in  mind,  will,  heart,  and  souL” 

Her  words  the  shepherds  hear  with  rev’rent  awe, 
And  lowly  fall  before  their  infant  Lord; 

Him  worship  thus  with  vows,  and  humble  gifts, 

(Such  as  poor  shepherds  may,)  bestow;  then  take 
Their  joyful  way,  to  talk  these  marvels  o’er, 

And  spread  the  fame  of  Isr’el’s  new-born  King. 

Th’  almighty  Hand,  which  out  of  chaos  drew  • 
Vast  masses,  inert,  moulded  into  worlds, 

Bowl’d  mighty  suns  o’er  heav’ns  azure  plains, 

Bade  meteors  shine,  and  vagrant  comets  blaze. 

Now  decks  the  ebon  vault  with  a new  gem, 

Whose  glorious  rays  eclipse  day’s  ruby  beams. 

High  in  the  Orient  gleams  that  radiant  star, 

The  Father’s  finger  pointing  to  his  Son. 

The  zodiac  glistens  with  its  hallow’d  light, 

And  elder  stars  withdraw  their  feebler  rays. 

Ethiop  saw  and  raised  her  hands  to  God, 

Saba  and  Egypt  their  atonement  made, 

Araby  own’d,  and  Araby  was  bless’d. 

But  chief  its  beams,  enubilous,  impress’d 
Seleucia’s  royal  fountains,  near  the  place 
Where  Eden  once  outspread  her  spacious  walls, 
Whence  flow’d  the  Phison  round  the  land  of  gold, 
Gihon  and  Tigris,  with  the  river  famed, 

That  haughty  Babylon  bore ; streams,  which  erst 
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The  flow’ry  banks  of  Paradise  enlaved, 

First  kiss’d  the.  virgin  sun,  ere  sin  had  cast 
Its  baleful  blight  on  this  sublunar  sphere, 

And  now  the  first  salute  the  virgin  star. 

This  star  the  Magi  saw,  who  oft  had  heard 
The  fame,  which  he  of  Beor  sounded  long, 

That  when  its  beams  the  plains  of  Kedem  gild, 
Should  rise  in  Jacob  of  a Virgin  born, 

Spotless  and  pure,  a Son  destined  to  change 
The  face  of  nature,  peace  restore,  and  cast 
O’er  sin’s  dark  confines  the  primeval  day. 

Such  was  the  fame  in  Iran,  and  before 
By  Zoroaster  taught,  by  these  believed ;. 

Believed,  and  now  pursued,  for  soon  begirt, 

Sandal’d,  with  staff  in  hand,  and  royal  gifts 
Prepared,  the  Magians  take  their  westward  way. 

To  pay  their  homage  to  the  new-born  Child. 

The  fires  of  Belus,  on  his  crumbling  tower, 

Burn’d  sinister  as  pass’d  the  Magi  on; 

But,  not  the  portent  heeding,  they  intent 
Urged  their  way  through  Chaldea’s  palmy  plains; 
Then  left  the  land  of  dates,  the  desert  sanas  # 

Of  Araby  to  try;  their  starry  guide, 

Meanwhile,  refulgent  shining  on  their  way. 

So  glow’d  the  burning  bush  that  Moses  saw; 

So  o’er  the  wastes  of  Mara  and  of  Zin, 

The  pillar  of  fire,  Isr’el’s  marshal’d  hosts, 

From  Zephon  led  into  the  promised  land; 

And  so  the  hand  of  God  them  leads,  who  seek 
The  way  of  truth  and  holiness  to  know. 

Not  less  ignescent  gleam’d  th’  unwonted  orb, 

Labent  along  the  deserts  trackless  path, 

And  gently  o’er  their  heads  diffused  its  light. 

At  length  on  Ammon’s  rugged  heights  they  stand, 
Salute  fair  Hesebon,  in  Jordan’s  stream 
Enlave  their  travell’d  limbs,  thence,  Salem  greet, 
And  at  her  lordly  gates  loud  knock  and  ask — 

“ Where  is  he  who  is  born  King  of  the  Jews? 

For  in  the  East  his  guiding  star  we  saw, 

And  come  the  royal  Infant  to  adore.” 

Fear  seiz’d  the  craven  hearts  of  Juda’s  sons, 

As  the  strange  asking  of  the  Magi  pass’d 
Through  all  the  ways  of  Solyma.  Stealthy 
At  first,  their  words  were  borne,  in  whispers  low 
Upon  the  evening  air,  and  blanch’d  the  cheek; 

Then  grew  in  louder  murmurs,  as  they  sped 
From  low  to  high,  from  high  to  him,  who  sat 
On  David’s  throne  and  ruled  with  iron  rod. 

So  brews  the  gath’ring  storm;  the  quiet  air, 

The  gentle  wind,  a distant  flash,  with  sounds 
Low  mutt’ring,  far  between,  then  furious  rush 
The  elements,  in  angry  torrents  down. 

For,  though  the  heart  of  Salem  long’d  to  see 
The  halo  of  Messias’  rising  day; 

And,  versed  profoundly  in  prophetic  lore, 

Knew  that  its  dawn  could  not  be  long  delay’d, 

Yet  steep’d  in  guilt,  and  drench’d  in  prophet’s  blood, 
Chain’d  to  the  Edomites  ensanguin’d  throne, 

They  quick  presage  their  tyrant’s  kindling  ire, 

And  dread  the  sound  of  Isr’el’s  Saviour  come. 

The  echoed  words — “For  we  have  seen  his  star 
Rise  in  the  East,  and  him  have  come  to  adore,” 
Sank  deep  in  Herod’s  guilty  breast,  troubl’d  him, 

And  with  him  all  Jerusalem  dismay’d. 

The  vassal’s  crown  upon  the  monarch’s  brow, 

Bought  with  his  own  and  lsr’el’s  royal  blood, 
Trembled  before  the  Infant’s  whisper’d  name. 

For  he  had  ask’d,  and  heard  the  record  read — 

“ Though  Bethlehem  of  Juda  is  the  least. 
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Yet  out  of  her  the  Captain  shall  arise, 

To  rule  the  people  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.” 

Sinister  grew  the  monarch’s  angry  brow, 
Foreboding  evil  to  the  Son  of  Man; 

Whilst  with  deceit  as  deep  as  was  his  guilt, 

He,  summoning  the  Wisemen,  artful  ask’d, 

What  time  the  star,  which  guided  them,  appear’d; 
Then  hastive  sent  them  on  their  way,  enjoin’d 
To  bring  him  word,  that  he  might  come  t’  adore. 

The  Magi  inore  delay  not.  Issu’ing  forth, 

With  joy  exceeding,  they  pursue  the  star, 

Its  zenith  fix’d  o’er  where  the  young  Child  was, 
With  virgin  beams  on  Bethlehem  clearly  pour’d; 

On  Bethlehem  Ephrata,  who,  though  small, 

Was  privileged  thus,  her  Lord  the  first  to  see. 

The  lowly  roof  they  enter,  and  behold 
The  queenly  Mother  with  her  royal  Son. 

Except  the  glory  circling  round  his  head, 

Whicn  clear  jaspadean  shone,  no  other  beam 
Reveal’d  the  hidden  God;  for,  since  the  day, 

On  which  he  typical  first  shed  his  blood, 

Obq^ient  to  the  law,  the  radiance,  which 
The  shepherds  had  allured,  fading  from  view. 

Left  but  this  circlet  on  his  sacred  brow. 

By  this  they  know  whom  they  so  lone  had  sought, 
A moment  stand,  inspired  with  sacred  joy, 

With  ravish’d  ears  drink  in  the  heav’nly  sounds, 
Which  now  anew,  from  bright  angelic  harps, 
Repeat  the  anthem,  which  the  shepherds  neard. 
Celestial  harmony  subdues  their  sense, 

And  awe  and  holy  fear  melt  into  love. 

That  sacred  fire  which  his  sweet  Name  incites, 
High  heav’n  inflames,  and  all  heav’n’s  sanctities 
Inebriates,  with  ravishing  delights, 

Invades  the  Magi,  seals  their  lips,  but  glows 
In  chrystal  drops,  suffusing  every  cheek. 

Prostrate  before  him,  now  with  unseal’d  lips, 

The  Magi  fall,  and  humbly  thus  adore: 

“0  Thou,  before  whom  we,  unworthy,  bow, 
Before  whose  Majesty  adorable, 

The  trembling  earth  and  heavens  flee  away. 

What  shall  we  in  thy  presence  but  adore  ’ 

In  most  profound  abasement  of  our  souls. 

Thee,  do  we’  adore,  just  God,  and  render  praiBe, 
Before  whose  greatness  every  knee  doth  bend. 
Compared  with  thee,  earth’s  mightiest  is  hut  weak, 
Her  proud  prosperity  an  empty  dream, 

And  all  her  brightness  but  a glimm’ring  ray. 
Eternal  King  of  ages,  great  Supreme, 

To  thee  alone,  all  honor  appertains, 

Glory,  and  honor,  benediction,  praise; 

To  thee,  eternal  Son  of  God  most  high, 

Who  now  descending  from  thy  heav’nly  throne, 
Dost  deign  to  clothe  thyself  with  human  flesh, 

And  woo  our  glad  acceptance  of  thy  love. 

Celestial  source  of  truth,  of  hope,  and  joy, 

God,  our  supreme,  all- wise,  almighty  King, 

Thee  we  have  fervent  sought,  and  seeking,  find. 
Thee  now  desire  to  know,  to  understand, 

To  love,  and  walk  in  all  thy  hallow’d  ways. 

All  knowledge  in  thy  presence  is  as  nought; 

Our  best  attainments  nothing  in  thy  sight, 

For  thou  alone  eternal  Wisdom  art. 

And  though  in  holy  Infancy  thou  hast 
The  Godhead  veil’d,  thou  yet  remain’st  the  same, 
Th’  Almighty  Power,  whence  we,  and  all  proceed; 
In  whom  we  live,  sole  move,  and  being  have. 
Though  not  of  Isr’el’s  race,  deign,  Lord,  to  look 
With  favor  on  thy  servants,  and  give  part 
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In  the  Redemption  thou  hast  come  to  bring. 

Remember  Abraham,  our  father;  him, 

Whose  righteousness  thou  know’st,  and  whom  from  out 
Our  land,  of  old,  thou  call'd 'st  to  be  the  sire 
Of  this  blest  race;  remember,  and  accept 
For  us,  his  face,  who  long’d  to  see  thy  day, 

But  who,  less  bless’d  than  we,  knew  not  its  dawn.” 

So  sought  the  Magi,  and  so  found;  so  ask’d, 

And  of  his  bounty  full  received,  and  grace 
For  grace;  with  royal  gifts  prefer  their  pray’r. 

And  find  acceptance  in  his  boundless  love. 

Eight  days  the  infant  Saviour  they  adore, 

Worship  with  vows,  and  hail  his  Mother  Bless’d ; 

Then  go  their  way  rejoicing  whence  they  came; 
Though,  by  an  angel  warn’d,  in  route  diverse, 

By  Bend-Emir,  and  Syria’s  fertile  fields. 

THE  END  OF  THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 


Mr.  Editor: — The  entire  work,  of  which  four  Books  have  been  laid  before  your 
readers,  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  issued  therefrom  in  a neat  volume,  so  soon  as 
the  arrangements  are  completed  for  publishing  it  simultaneously  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  Most  respectfully,  yours,  B. 


PERSEVERANCE  IN  THE  PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Let  it  not  suffice  us  to  be  book-learned,  to  read  what  others  have  written,  but 
let  us  ourselves  examine  things  as  we  have  opportunity,  and  converse  with  na- 
ture as  well  as  books.  Let  us  endeavor  to  promote  and  increase  this  knowledge, 
and  make  new  discoveries,  not  so  much  distrusting  our  own  parts,  or  despairing 
of  our  own  abilities,  as  to  think  that  our  iudustry  can  add  nothing  to  the  inven- 
tion of  our  ancestors,  or  correct  any  of  their  mistakes.  Let  us  not  think  that 
the  bounds  of  science  are  fixed  like  Hercules’  pillars,  and  inscribed  with  a ne 
plus  ultra . Let  us  not  think  we  have  done,  when  we  have  learnt  what  they 
have  delivered  to  us.  The  treasures  of  nature  are  inexhaustible.  Here  is 
employment  enough  for  the  vastest  parts,  the  most  indefatigable  industries,  the 
happiest  opportunities,  the  most  prolix  and  undisturbed  vacancies.  Seneca 
hath  said,  “ The  people  of  the  next  age  shall  know  many  things  unknown 
to  us;  many  are  reserved  for  ages  then  to  come,  when  we  shall  be  quite 
forgotten — no  memory  of  us  remaining.  The  world  would  be  a pitiful  small 
thing  indeed,  if  it  did  not  contain  enough  for  the  inquiries  of  the  whole  world.” 
And  again,  “Much  work  still  remains,  and  much  will  remain;  neither  to  him 
that  shall  be  born  after  a thousand  ages,  will  matter  be  wanting  for  new  addi- 
tions to  what  hath  already  been  invented.”  Much  might  be  done  would  we  but 
endeavor,  and  nothing  is  insuperable  to  pains  arid  patience.  A new  study,  at 
first,  seems  very  vast,  intricate,  and  difficult;  but,  after  a little  resolution  and 
progress,  after  a man  becomes  a little  acquainted  with  it,  his  understanding  is 
wonderfully  cleared  up  and  enlarged,  the  difficulties  vanish,  and  the  thing  grows 
easy  and  familiar.  And  for  our  encouragement  in  this  study,  observe  what  the 
Psalmist  saith,  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great , sought  out  of  all  them  that  have 
pleasure  therein , which  though  it  be  principally  spoken  of  the  works  of  Provi- 
dence, yet  may  as  well  be  verified  of  the  works  of  creation. 
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TITUS  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  there  lived  in  one  of  the  many  islands  of 
the  empire  of  Japan,  a great  nobleman.  He  was  universally  loved  and  es- 
teemed for  his  high  descent  and  distinguished  virtue. 

Now  many  years,  before  the  first  dawn  of  life  had  beamed  upon  him,  there 
came  across  the  broad  ocean,  some  good  and  holy  men  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  heathenish  population  of  that  island-kingdom.  Thousands  had  listened  to 
the  missionaries  and  received  baptism.  Titus  also — for  this  was  the  name 
given  him  at  the  font— was  a Christian,  and,  with  his  family,  derived  his  great- 
est happiness  from  his  belief  in  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  The  Christian  religion 
made  daily  progress  in  these  lands,  and  there  was  reason  to  hope,  that  all  Japan 
would  be  converted  from  the  worship  of  dumb  idols  to  the  service  of  the  living 
God. 

But  the  infidel  priests,  fearing  for  their  credit  and  immense  revenues,  went  to 
the  emperor  and  the  kings,  who  were  subject  to  his  authority,  and  endeavored 
to  prevail  on  them  to  root  out  Christianity  from  the  Japanese  empire.  A cruel 
edict  was  published  by  the  emperor  to  the  effect,  that  all  who  would  not  aban 
don  their  faith,  should  be  put  to  death.  Christians  innumerable  preferred  to  die 
rather  than  betray  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  suffered  frightful  torments  with 
admirable  constancy.  Titus  was  the  first  upon  whom  the  king,  who  was  his 
superior  lord,  cast  his  eyes.  He  said  within  himself : “ If  I succeed  in  prevail- 
ing on  this  man  whom  the  Christians  revere  so  much,  to  apostatise  from  Chris- 
tianity, then  all  the  Christians  will  imitate  his  example.”  He  summoned  him 
to  his  palace,  and  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  seduce  him  from  his  belief  in 
Christ.  As  all  his  flatteries  and  all  his  promises  were  ineffectual,  the  king 
threatened  to  put  him  to  a most  cruel  death.  But  Titus  remained  undaunted. 
“ I am  ready,”  said  he,  "to  give  my  blood  and  life  for  thee.  Oh  king;  but  I 
may  do  nothing  against  my  conscience.  Be  my  fidelity  to  my  God  a pledge, 
that  I will  be  true  to  thee  and  our  emperor  even  unto  death.  But  I am  still 
more  ready  to  die  for  my  Lord  and  Saviour.  Death  is  to  us  Christians  the  en- 
trance to  eternal  life. 

The  king  spoke:  "Well*  since  thou  dost  not  fear  death,  I will  find  a most 
effectual  way  to  enforce  thy  obedience.”  With  a threatening  countenance  and 
his  outstretched  arm,  he  beckoned  to  him  to  retire. 

Titus  had  three  lovely  blooming  children — Simon,  the  eldest,  was  sixteen 
years  old;  Martina,  the  daughter,  numbered  fourteen;  Matthias,  a most  charm- 
ing boy,  had  not  passed  his  ninth  summer. 

Titus,  and  his  good  wife,  whose  dispositions  resembled  those  of  her  husband, 
had  made  it  their  first  duty  to  bring  up  their  children  in  piety  and  virtue,  and  to 
instruct  them  to  their  utmost  in  the  Christian  religion. 

The  next  day,  while  the  parents  and  their  children  were  on  their  knees,  and, 
with  great  devotion,  making  their  morning  prayer,  a party  of  soldiers  suddenly 
encompassed  the  house.  The  captain  entered  the  room  and  addressed  Titus  in 
a haughty  and  threatening  manner  : "I  have  received  orders  from  the  king  to 
carry  away  thy  youngest  son.  If  he  will  not  deny  his  faith,  he  will  this  very 
hour  be  burnt  to  death  in  the  fore-court  of  the  royal  palace.” 
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The  father  was  alarmed — the  mother  turned  pale  as  death.  They  feared — 
not  so  much  that  the  devoted  boy  should  be  thrown  into  the  flames,  as  that  he 
would  be  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  glowing  fire,  and  renounce  his  religion. 

“ Oh!  my  child,”  the  father  said  to  him,  “think  of  the  holy  old  man.  Poly- 
carp,  of  whom  I have  often  told  thee.  Thou  knowest  that  when  it  was  said  to 
him,  he  must  either  deny  and  blaspheme  Christ,  or  be  burnt  to  death,  he  an- 
swered : ‘ I have  served  Him  these  four-score  and  six  years,  and  He  never  did 
me  any  harm,  but  much  good;  and  how  can  I blaspheme  mv  King  and  my 
Saviour!’  Think,  my  child,  what  a good  master  He  must  be,  for  whom  one 
after  six-and-eighty  years’  service,  fears  not  the  flames.  Do  that,  my  son,  joy- 
fully, child  though  thou  art,  which  a hoary  old  man  has  done  before  thee.” 
The  mother  spoke,  in  imitation  of  the  mother  of  the  Macchabees,  hot  tears 
streaming  from  her  eyes : “ Yes,  my  son,  have  pity  on  me  and  die  content.” 

But  the  boy  spoke:  “ Oh ! mother,  weep  not,  I die  with  pleasure,  I fear  not 
death.  For  Jesus  Christ,  my  Master,  I willingly  sacrifice  my  life.” 

His  brother  and  sister  gazed  upon  him  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  bade  him 
farewell.  All  wished  to  accompany  him.  But  the  captain  spoke:  “Back! 
presume  not  to  leave  this  house.”  All  now  embraced  the  beloved  Matthias— 
Simon  and  Martina  could  not  tear  themselves  from  him.  But  he  said  : “ Oh, 
leave  me!  I depart  with  joy.  I am  going  to  heaven.  There  we  shall  meet 
again.” 

The  captain  spoke : “Cruel  father!  Unfeeling  mother!  Do  the  king’s  be 
hests,  and  your  son  is  free.  You  yourselves  give  him  up  to  the  devouring 
flames.” 

The  father  and  mother  said  to  the  captain : “ Dost  thou  think  it  pains  us  not 
to  part  with  our  beloved  son?”  But  to  the  child  he  spoke : “ Go,  dear  son! 
God  be  with  thee!  Momentary  sufferings  bring  eternal  life.” 

The  boy  departed,  led  by  the  soldier’s  hand.  Often  did  he  look  back,  his 
eyes  overflowed  with  tears,  but  still  he  smiled.  They  eagerly  watched  him, 
until  he  entered  the  fore-court  of  the  royal  palace,  and  the  door  was  closed  be- 
hind him.  It  was  surrounded  with  a high  wall,  and  thitherwards  all  directed 
their  sorrowing  eyes.  “ Oh  God !”  the  mother  suddenly  exclaimed,  “ they  are 
burning  him.”  The  father  thought  of  Abraham,  raised  his  looks  to  heaven, 
and  said : “ By  Thee,  O God,  may  he  be  accepted  as  a whole  burnt  offering.” 

The  morning  dawn  found  the  father,  mother,  and  their  two  remaining  chil- 
dren in  tears,  after  watching  the  live-long  night.  “Alas!”  sighed  the  mother, 
“ the  fiery  red  of  the  morning  sky  recalls  to  my  mind  the  flames  wherein  our 
dear  little  Matthias  perished.” 

But  a short  time  passed,  before  the  captain  returned  and  entered  the  room. 
“ Your  little  son,”  he  said,  “is  now  dust  and  ashes.  I have  come  to  take 
away  your  daughter.  But  be  not  thou,”  said  he,  as  he  contemplated  Martina, 
“ dear  gentle  child,  so  foolish  as  thy  brother.  Behold ! the  king  is  ready  to  deck 
thee  with  gold  and  pearls.” 

Martina  spoke:  “What  profit  gold  and  pearls?  The  faith  that  has  been 
proved  by  sufferings,  is  more  precious  than  gold  tried  by  the  fire  ; and  godliness 
is  this  precious  pearl,  for  which  we  m usf 'sacrifice  our  all.  What  doth  it  profit 
a man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?” 

“ Alas!”  said  the  captain,  who  could  not  look  on  the  tender  virgin  without 
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emotion,  “ pity  were  it  in  truth,  that  this  beauty,  blooming  like  a flower,  should 
be  cut  down.” 

Martina  spoke : “ All  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  beauty  of  man  as  a flower 
of  the  field.  The  grass  withers,  the  flower  dies  away.  But  the  soul  which 
does  the  will  of  God,  blooms  eternal.” 

“Now,”  said  the  captain,  “I  may  conceal  nothing  from  thee.  Thou  wilt 
be  cast  to  furious  wild  beasts,  to  be  torn  and  devoured.  Dost  thou  not  tremble 
thereat?” 

Martina  thought  of  the  holy  bishop  and  martyr,  Ignatius,  who  had  been 
thrown  among  lions,  and  spoke  like  him : “lam  the  wheat  of  God,  and  am  to 
be  ground  by  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts,  that  I may  be  found  the  pure  bread  of 
Christ.” 

The  father,  full  of  heavenly  consolation,  said : “ Oh,  my  daughter!  Happy 
art  thou ! Thou  hast  received  into  thy  heart  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
kept  them  trustfully.  The  spirit  of  God  giveth  thee  light  and  strength  to  follow 
these  precepts,  and  die  joyfully  in  the  faith  of  Christ.” 

The  mother  spoke,  her  eyes  drowned  in  hot  tears  at  the  prospect  of  the 
bloody  death  which  awaited  her  daughter,  but  consoled  withal,  by  the  constancy 
of  the  tender  virgin  in  her  faith  in  Christ : “ Go,  my  dear  child ; the  spirit  of 
God  will  attend  thee,  that  thou  mayest  happily  accomplish  the  good  fight.” 
Father,  mother,  and  brother  embraced  the  young  martyr  with  sobs  and  sighs. 
But  she  tore  herself  from  them,  and  said  with  joy : “ Father,  mother,  and 
brother,  weep  no  more.  Rejoice  with  me : I feel  as  if  I saw  the  gates  of  hea- 
ven open  to  receive  me.  There,  there  we  shall  meet  again ; there  we  shall  be 
eternally  happy  with  Christ.” 

The  captain  departed,  and  the  soldiers  who  encircled  the  house,  would  not 
allow  the  sorrowing  parents  and  weeping  brother  to  follow  her. 

When  the  morning  of  the  third  day  came,  the  captain  again  presented  him- 
self. “ Your  daughter,”  said  he,  “has  perfected  her  work.  I have  come  to 
take  away  your  remaining  son.  But  you  have  still  time  to  embrace  a better 
course.  Bethink  you,  before  you  deliver  him  into  my  hands.  Will  you  then 
bereave  yourselves  of  all  your  children  ? Would  you,  ye  cruel  parents,  through 
your  obstinacy,  give  him  up  to  a bloody  death?  Look  at  him  now,  the  hand- 
some blooming  youth.  Shall  your  noble  family  entirely  disappear  with  him, 
and  your  name  vanish  from  the  earth  ? He  is  the  delight  of  your  eyes,  the 
consolation  of  your  life,  the  support  of  your  old  age.  With  what  affection  will 
he  watch  over  you  in  your  latter  days,  how  softly  close  your  eyes  in  death. 
Speak  to  him,  and  induce  him  by  the  love  and  gratitude  he  bears  you,  to  pre- 
serve his  life  for  your  sakes.  What  doth  your  obstinacy  profit  either  him  or 
yourselves?  Know  ye,  it  lies  in  our  power  to  put  him  to  a most  cruel  death.” 

The  noble  youth  spoke : “ You  would  have  no  power  over  me,  were  it  not 
given  you  from  above.  You  would  not  be  able  to  do  aught  against  me,  did  not 
God  so  permit.  And  the  chalice  which  my  heavenly  Father  offers  me,  shall  I 
not  drink?  His  beloved  Son  died  for  all  men.  Oh ! how  sweet  is  it  to  die  for 
love  of  Him,  who  for  love  of  us  sacrificed  His  life!” 

“ Know  then,”  said  the  captain,  ‘*the  king  will  have  thee  crucified.  Sweet 
and  delightful  will  it  seem,  indeed,  to  hang  upon  the  cross  for  several  days, 
with  pierced  hands  and  feet,  to  feel  the  smart  of  the  burning  wounds  made  by 
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the  nails,  and  without  support  to  die  thereon  amid  the  continual  torments  of 
death.” 

The  heroic  youth  said : t(  Oh ! what  consolation — what  joy  is  mine  at  being 
thought  worthy  to  die  the  same  death  which  my  Redeemer  endured.  I will 
endeavor  to  bleed  and  suffer  like  Him,  until  with  Him  I may  say,  ‘ It  is  con- 
summated.? ” 

“ Well  spoken,  beloved  son !”  the  father  said.  “ God  will  give  thee  strength 
to  persevere  to  the  end.  Certes,  thou  art  but  a mere  youth,  but  by  God’s  grace 
thou  hast  the  courage  of  a man.  May  His  grace  be  with  thee  that  sanctifies 
the  word ! Happy  the  man  who  patiently  endureth  his  trial ; for  if  he  be  found 
faithful,  he  will  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which  God  bath  prepared  for  those 
that  love  Him.” 

The  son  in  silence  raised  his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven;  embraced  his  father 
and  mother;  left  the  room  at  a rapid  pace,  and  the  captain  followed  him. 

The  noble  Titus  and  his  devout  wife  watched  the  night  in  prayer,  spoke  to 
each  other  words  of  encouragement  and  consolation,  and  when  the  morning 
broke,  expected  hourly  to  be  summoned  to  execution.  At  last  the  captain  ap- 
peared. “ Noble  lady,”  he  said  to  Mary,  “ 1 have  come  to  conduct  thee  to  the 
king.  Like  thy  husband  thou  didst  not  pity  thy  children : alas ! take  pity  on 
thyself  at  least.  Verily,  I fear  thy  noble  head  will  fall  beneath  the  axe.  For  to 
this  death  art  thou  doomed.  Thou  smilest!  Thou  lookest  joyously  towards 
heaven ! Dost  thou  then  deem  it  a trifling  matter  thus  to  sacrifice  thy  life  ?” 

fThe  devout  lady,  inspired  with  heavenly  wisdom  said:  “ I willingly  give 
away  this  transitory  life  to  win  an  eternal  crown.  Oh ! what  joy  to  be  re- 
stored in  a few  moments  to  my  children ! It  grieves  me  not  to  leave  my  hus- 
band; for  he  will,  I doubt  not,  follow  me  to-day  or  to-morrow.  Oh!  when  I 
think  of  heaven,  how  miserable — how  joyless  is  this  earth ! In  that  happy  land 
there  is  no  more  separation  from  those  we  love ; there  no  tears  of  sorrow  flow ; 
there  no  sighs  are  heard  more.  No  eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  what  God  hath  prepared  for  those 
that  love  Him.” 

“That  is  our  sweetest  consolation,”  said  Titus,  “that  our  brightest  hope. 
Certes,  we  have  had  in  this  life  many  hours  of  sorrow,  and  during  these  latter 
days,  our  souls  have  been  sad  at  the  death  of  our  dear  children ; but  all  the  suf- 
ferings of  this  time  of  our  whole  earthly  career,  are  but  a mean  sacrifice  for  the 
splendor  which  awaits  us  there.” 

Mary  took  her  veil  and  said : “ Beloved  husband,  though  I part  from,  and  go 
before  thee,  I bid  thee  not  farewell.  Going  as  I am,  to  the  other  world,  it  seems 
as  though  I were  passing  across  the  street  into  the  opposite  house,  yea,  into  the 
next  room.  Thou  too  wilt  quickly  follow  me.  Death  separates  us  but  a short 
time ; it  unites  us  and  our  children  with  Christ,  with  Mary,  the  Apostles,  and 
all  good  men, eternally.  Why  should  we  grieve  thereat?  We  have  every 
reason  to  rejoice ; even  now,  we  are  willing  and  happy  in  hope.”  She  left  the 
room ; the  captain  accompanied  her. 

Ere  an  hour  was  gone,  the  captain  returned  in  haste,  and  said : “ Titus,  come 
with  me  to  the  king.”  Titus  went  with  him,  and  the  captain  conducted  him 
into  the  presence  chamber. 

The  king  stood  near  a table,  on  which  rich  robes  of  purple  and  silk,  silver 
workmanship  of  every  kind,  caskets  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  were  pro- 
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fusely  displayed.  Titus  made  a low  reverence  to  the  king;  but  cast  a mere  mo* 
mentary  glance  of  contempt  on  the  costly  things  before  him.  The  king  said; 
“ The  riches  thou  seest  are  not. for  thee.  Even  thy  children  have  rejected  them 
with  scorn.  But  come,  I will  show  thee  treasures  infinitely  more  valuable.” 

Titus  spake:  “ Give  thyself  no  useless  trouble.  Oh  king!  conduct  me  rather 
to  the  funeral  pile,  and  to  the  places  sprinkled  with  my  wife*s  and  childrens* 
blood.  I have  done  with  this  wretched  world.  Whatever  thou  canst  show  me 
as  precious  on  earth,  1 deem  as  nought.” 

He  answered:  “Come  and  see.”  He  opened  a door  and  bade  him  enter. 
Titus  entered  a splendid  hall,  and  was  fixed  with  astonishment,  mute  and  mo- 
tionless as  the  marble  stlkue.  For  what  met  his  eyes?  There  he  beheld  his 
wife  surrounded  by  their  three  children,  her  countenance  beaming  happiness 
and  delight,  and  all  conversing  with  heart-felt  joy.  They  did  not  perceive  him 
immediately,  but  he  could  not  breathe  for  a long  time  through  astonishment. 
As  another  will  grow  pale  with,  terror,  he  grew  pale  through  joy.  . His  heart 
beat  violently,  he  gasped  for  breath,  he  could  not  utter  a word. 

At  last  he  approached  them  with  outstretched  arms*  and  said  in  a'  loud  voice : 
“ Oh  God  of  heaven ! What  do  I see  ? Thou  livest  still,  my  dear  wife ! And 
thou,  sweet  daughter,  hast  not  been  cast  to  the  wild  beasts!  You  too,  beloved 
sons,  have  escaped  execution ! I deemed  you  dead,  and  see  you  living!  I feel 
as  though  I beheld  you  rising  from  the  grave.”  All  rushed  towards  him.  His 
wife  embraced  him,  and  bathed  his  face  with  tears  of  joy  ; his  children  kissed 
his  hands  and  clasped  his  knees.  All  experienced  a felicity  which  no  tongue 
may  tell.  “ OhJ  how  great,”  said  the  father,  “ will  be  the  happiness  of  meet- 
ing in  heaven !”  The  mother  and  children  said:  “ We  feel  as  if  we  were 
already  there.* * The  king  was  sefasibly  affected  by  the  moving  scene,  and  even 
in  his  eye  the  bright  tear  stood.  “What  a loving,  what  a lovely  family !” 
said  he. 

Titus  restrained  the  excess  of  his  joy,  and  addressed  the  king:  “But  say. 
Oh  king ! why  thou  didst  at  first  utter  such  fearful  threats  against  us,  and  con- 
demn my  children  to  so  cruel  a death,  and  art  now  so  kind  and  gracious  to- 
wards us?** 

The  king  said  : “ I must  needs  tell  thee  why.  I was  not  averse  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion- — the  Christians  were  my  most  loving  subjects;  but  I was  required 
by  the  cruel  and  repeated  edicts  of  the  emperor  to  root  out  of  my  province  that 
religion,  bias ! which  he  hates  so  much.  Whereupon  I considered  how  l could 
execute  his  commands  with  the  least  possible  bloodshed,  or  rather  without  any 
at  all.  As  the  Christians  look  upon  thee  as  the  best  man  of  their  society,  I re- 
solved to  make  my  first  trial  with  thee.  Hadst  thou  obeyed  me,  thy  example 
would  pjrobably  have  induced  them  to  do  the  like ; in  the  event  of  thy  resist- 
ance I thought  thy  execution  would  terrify  them  into  submission.  Thou  didst 
reject  my  proposals.  I then  thought  I should  find  in  thy  children,  an  entrance 
to  thy  feelings  as  a father,  and  induce  thee  rather  to  deny  thy  faith,  than  deliver 
them  into  the  hands  of  death. 

“ But  thou  art  perfectly  ignorant  how  thy  children  and  wife  conducted  them- 
selves in  the  palace.  I will  tell  thee,  that  thy  heart  may  be  glad. 

“ Thou  knowest  I first  summoned  thy  youngest  child.  The  captain  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  tell  thee  what  kind  of  death  awaited  thy  son.  He,  this  worthy 
old  soldier,  informed  me  of  what  you,  his  parents,  had  said,  and  what  courage 
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and  heroism  your  child  displayed  at  his  separation  from  you.  I caressed  the 
devoted  boy,  stroked  his  cheeks  and  golden  locks,  and  showed  him  all  that  can 
delight  a child,  and  promised  it  should  be  his.  But  he  shook  his  head  with 
great  earnestness.  I ordered  him  to  be  led  to  the  blazing  funeral  pile,  and  was 
perfectly  astonished  at  his  eagerness  and  joy  to  stretch  himself  upon  it.  Still  I 
was  sorry  to  harm  the  noble  little  Matthias.  By  my  commands  he  was  shut 
up  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  my  palace,  and  strictly  watched,  but  furnished  with 
all  things  necessary.  I sent  the  captain  again,  with  orders  to  leave  you  under 
the  impression  that  your  little  son  had  been  burnt  to  death.  I bade  him  fetch 
your  daughter,  and  inform  you  what  death  she  was  doomed  to  suffer.  The 
captain  brought  her,  and  informed  me  what  had  passed  between  her  and  her 
parents.  I called  for  the  richest  and  most  exquisite  articles  of  dress,  which 
usually  delight  girls  of  her  age.  She  was  shown  to  the  furious  tigers,  whose 
fiery  eyes  glared  through  their  iron  latticed  door,  and  which,  with  wide  extended 
jaws,  studded  with  sharp  teeth,  thirsted  for  her  blood.  I ordered  the  tender  vir- 
gin to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  court.  The  soldiers  withdrew.  I and 
many  others  watched  her  from  the  windows  of  the  palace.  But  there  she 
stood,  bright  and  joyous  as  the  angels  of  God  are  represented  in  your  pictures, 
and  fearlessly  waited  for  the  portcullis  to  be  raised.  How  could  I bring  my 
heart  to  allow  so  gentle,  so  devoted  a being,  as  your  innocent  heroic  daughter, 
to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  7 Impossible ! I could  not ! 

“ As  undaunted  as  she  and  your  younger  son,  the  eldest  stood.  Though  it 
were  more  proper  to  call  him  a boy  than  a youth,  he  spoke  with  a courage 
worthy  of  a man.  The  wooden  cross,  the  hammer  and  nails  lay  at  his  feet. 
Still  he  showed  no  sign  of  fear.  He  did  not  wait  for  the  executioners  to  place* 
him  on  the  wood  of  the  cross.  With  outstretched  arms,  he  laid  himself  there- 
on, and  said  to  the  attendants : ‘ Do  your  bidding.  As  my  Redeemer  died,  so 
will  I also  die.’ 

“‘Certes,’  the  king  went  on,  ‘in  your  children  was  displayed  that  heavenly 
. fortitude,  against  which  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  do  nought  avail.  I confessed 
myself  conquered — I took  him  myself  to  his  brother  and  sister.  Thy  wife,  too, 
conducted  herself  as  the  worthy  mother  of  such  children.  I restored  the  chil- 
dren to  their  mother,  and  now  give  back  to  thee — mother. and  children.’ 

“ The  king  embraced  Titus  and  spake : * A religion  which  brings  forth  such 
good  fruits,  forms  such  virtuous  men,  unites  parents  and  their  children  by  such 
tender  ties,  inspires  such,  courage  at  the  hour  of  death,  and  gives  so  strong  a 
hope  of  eternal  life  after  death,  must  come  from  heaven.  Certes,  the  Christian 
religion  is  the  best,  the  most  beneficent  gift  of  heaven.  . 

“ ‘And  now,  dear  Titus,’  he  continued,  ‘let  us  be  friends!  I am  firmly  re- 
solved myself  to  become  a Christian.  Receive  me,  ye  good  and  noble  men, 
into  your  fraternity.  Yes!  from  this  moment  I wish  to  belong  to  the  society 
of  Christians.  I know  well,  and  see  beforehand,  that  the  persecutions  against 
them  will  not  cease  in  our  country ; I am  aware  that  if  no  greater  evil  comes 
upon  me,  I shall  have  to  give  up  my  crown.  But  what  are  all  earthly  crowns 
to  that,  which  even  the  humblest  of  men,  who  believe,  hope,  and  love  like  you, 
may  obtain  7 . Incomparably  preferable  is  the  heavenly  crown.’  ” 
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On  Exclusive  Salvation. — Purity. — It  was  a saying  of  the  gentle  Fenelon 
(the  dove  of  Cambray),  that  a man  must  be  either  a Catholic  or  a Deist.  This 
saying,  as  sound  as  it  is  remarkable,  may  not  be  very  palatable  to  the  latitudi- 
narian  and  free  thinker,  because  it  Would  seem  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
clusive salvation ; yet  sift  and  test  it*  and  it  will  be  found  to  advocate  nothing  but 
what  reason,  good  sense,  scripture,  and,  indeed,  all  religionists  practically  admit, 
and  must  admit.  All  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  but  one  God,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  one  sheepfold*  one  shepherd ; and  that  if  there  are  sheep  other  than 
of  the  one  true  fold,  they  also,  in  the  language  of  our  Saviour,  are  to  be 
brought  to  the  fold,  if  they  are  to  be  saved.  Here  is  the  whole  system  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  of  the  unpleasant  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  ; and  it  is 
neither  Scriptural  nor  Christian  to  try  to  distort  the  words  of  the  Inspired 
Volume,  and  suit  them  to  our  human  notions.  Salvos  some  may  seek  to  put 
in,  but,  conscience,  conviction,  moral  necessity,  cannot  give  admission  to  such 
salvos,  on  which  these  persons  expect  to  save  themselves.  Here,  perhaps, 
taking  the  alarm,  they  may  ask : What,  then,  are  you  so  intolerant  as  to  say, 
fthat  we  shall  be  excluded  from  heaven  7 We  judge  you  not,  we  leave  you 
^individually  to  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  eternal  justice;  but  as  truth  itself 
Rssmres  me,  that  there  is  but  one  true  sheepfold,  and  that  God  daily  added  to  the 
Church  those  who  were  to  be  saved,  it  would  be  folly  to  look  for  salvation 
elsewhere,  except  in  the  case  of  invincible  ignorance. 

But  to  make  a farther  remark ; there  is  something  so  childish  and  petulant  in 
this  question,  that  I doubt  whether  it  deserves  a grave  reply  at  all.  Why, 
Protestants  themselves  and  others  hold  this  very  doctrine,  at  which  they  affect 
to  be  startled  and  take  umbrage.  Do  they  not  exclude  from  salvation,  those 
who  disbelieve  the  Trinity?  Do  they  not  read  the  exclusive  clauses  of  the 
Athanasian  creed?  What  do  they  mean  by  the  term  Catholic  Church?  Why 
do  they  speak  of  heretics  and  schismatics?  Why  do  they  baptise  infants? 
‘Why  do  they  refuse  Christian  burial  to  suicides?  Why  do  they  send  mis- 
•sioners  to  convert  Mahometans,  Jews,  and  New-Zelanders  ? Why  spend  so 
many  millions  in  circulating  the  Bible?  All  this  is  either  essential  to  salvation 
or  it  is  not.  If  not,  why  then  speak  and  act  as  if  it  were  ? But  if  it  is  essen- 
tial, then  they  themselves  pronounce  on  the  salvation  of  their  fellow  creature, 
and  are  guilty  of  the  same  intolerance  which  they  blame  in  Catholics.  But 
these  remarks  might  have  been  spared  by  at  once  adducing  the  following  Pro- 
testant testimony  on  this  point : 

1.  Profession  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  Glasgow  1771,  article  16:  "As  we 
believe  in  one  God,  so  do  we  most  constantly  believe,  that  there  hath  been,  now 
is,  and  to  the  end  shall  be,  one  Kirk , out  of  which  Kirk  neither  life  nor  eternal 
felicity  is  to  be  hoped  for  or  had ; and,  therefore,  we  utterly  abhor  the  blasphemy 
of  those,  who  affirm,  that  men  who  live  according  to  equity  and  justice  shall 
be  saved  in  whatever  religion  they  may  have  lived.”  This  genuine  Scotch 
language  needs  no  comment. 

* These  sketches  are  taken,  slightly  abridged,  from  the  Catholic  Instructor , a peri- 
odical published  some  years,  ago  in  England. 
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2.  Her  subsequent  confession  of  faith  agreed  on  by  the  Westminster  divines, 

approved  by  the  General  Assembly  and  ratified  by  Parliament,  1649,  holds  the 
same  language : “ The  visible  Church,  which  is  also  Catholic  or  universal, 
consists  of  all  those  throughout  the  world,  that  profess  the  true  religion,  and  is 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord,  the  house  and  family  of  God,  out  of  which  there  is 
no  ordinary  possibility  of  salvation/’  This  is  as  strong  as  any  thing  to  be  found 
in  any  Catholic  writer.  # 

3.  The  next  Protestant  authority  is  one  of  no  mean  character,  viz  : James  I 

of  England,  1612.  He  speaks  through  Isaac  Casaubon,  his  right-hand  man, 
and  whom  he  rewarded  for  writing  against  the  Catholics : “ The  King  plainly 

believes,  without  falacy  or  deceit,  that  there  is  but  one  true  Church  called 
Catholic  or  universal,  out  of  which  he  holds  that  no  salvation  is  to  be  expected.” 
Casaubon  to  Card.  Perron,  p.  10. 

4.  The  Netherland  Protestants,  in  their  profession  of  faith,  1561,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  famous  synod  of  Dort,  1619,  gives  us  the  following  very  express 
language : “We  believe  and  confess  one  only , Catholic  and  universal  Church  : 
it  will  continue  till  time  shall  be  no  more.”  Confessio  Belgica  Art.  27. 

Again,  Art.  28,  p.  141,  they  say:  “This  society  and  congregation  is  the 
society  of  those  who  are  to  be  saved,  and  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  it.” 

5.  In  the  French  Protestant  Catechism  the  minister  asks  the  child,  “Why  the 
article  of  the  creed  respecting  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  placed  next  to  those  of 
the  Church?”  The  answer  is,  “Because  no  one  obtains  pardon  of  his  sins, 
who  is  not  incorporated  with  the  people  of  God  and  the  unity  of  the  Church.” 
Minister.  “So  then,  my  child,  out  of  the  Church,  there  is  nothing  but  death 
and  damnation  ? ” A.  “Without  doubt,  for  those  who  separate  and  fbrm  a 
sect  apart,  can  never  expect  salvation,  whilst  they  so  continue.”  Amsterdam 
Ed.  1710,  p.  283, 

6.  Let  us  now  hear  the  “magnanimous  ” father  of  the  Reformation,. Martin 
Luther : “I  know  some,”  he  says,  “ who  were  of  opinion  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  that  every  man  would  be  saved  in  his  own  way  of  thinking : now,  what 
is  this  but  to  collect  all  the  enemies  of  Christ  into  one  phalanx : nay,  in  sueh 
case,  there  must  have  been  no  need  of  Christ  or  His  Gospel  at  all.  Strange, 
then,  must  be  the  impudence  of  the  Zuinglians,  to  have  not  only  broached 
such  a doctrine  themselves,  but  to  palm  it  on  me.”  Luth.  in  47,  Gen.  tom.  6, 
p.  633. 

7.  Tilloison.  Tom.  6,  p.  245,  Edit.  Post  obit,  says:  “If  the  Church  of 
Rome  be  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  necessary  to  be  of  that  communion,  because 
out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  there  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  salvation.” 

8.  Dr.  Pearson.  On  creed,  p.  349,  Edit.  1669,  has  the  following  words: 
“The  necessity  of  believing  the  Catholic  Church  appears  in  this,  that  Christ 
hath  appointed  it  as  the  only  way  to  eternal  life;  Christ  never  appointed  two 
ways  to  heaven , nor  did  He  build  a church  to  save  some , and  make  another  in- 
stitution for  other  meji’s  salvation.  There  is  no  other  name  under  heaven 
whereby  we  must  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  that  name  is  not  other- 
wise given  than  in  the  Church.” 

“As  none  were  saved  from  the  deluge,  but  such  as  were  in  the  ark  of  Noah, 

none  will  ever  escape  the  eternal  wrath  of  God,  which  belong  not  to  the 
Church  of  God.” 

Surely,  after  this>  to  charge  Catholics  with  intolerance  and  want  of  charity 
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on  this,  point,  will  be  not  only  unreasonable,  but  as  Dr.  Tillolson  phrases  it, 
“dint  of  imprudence  and  facing  down  of  mankind.” 

Purity  of  the  Church  of  Rome  during  the  First  Six  Centuries. — It  is 
somewhat  amusing  to  see  how  puzzled  and  perplexed  our  opponents  are,  in 
trying  to  point  out  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where,  the  Church  of  Rome 
fell  from  that  purity,  which  they  acknowledge  her  to  have  possessed  in  the 
early  ages.  Some  of  the  Anglicans,  especially  of  the  Oxford  school,  are  great 
admirers  of  that  terse  maxim  of  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins^  “ Quod  semper,  quod 
ubi  que,  quod  ab  omnibus  traditum  est.”  The  question  then  arises  for  the 
Anglican  divines,  if  the  maxim  “ quod  semper,”  &c.  is  to  be  acted  upon  and 
carried  out,  at  what  precise  point  the  investigation  is  to  stop.  Is  it  at  the  close 
of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  centuries?  “Stand  by  the  first  six  Gene- 
ral Councils,”  exclaims  Hammond  and  Stiilingfleet.  “Stop  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century,”  says  Archbishop  Bramhali.  “You  must  not  draw  bridle 
until  after  the  disunion  of  the  East  and  West,”  cries  Bishop  Ken.  “ You  are 
wrong,”  says  Archbishop  Usher,  “ four  or  five  hundred  years  are  sufficient.” 
“ Rather  three  or  four,”  says  Waterland  and  Beveridge.  “The  precise  limit  is 
no  where,”  says  Mr.  Newman;  “it  is  a question  of  decree  and  place.”  “It  is 
every  where,”  says  in  emphatic  tone  the  consistent  Catholic.  But  a truce  to 
these  discordant  declaimers.  Let  us  now  come  to  some  quiet  and  substantial 
authorities  on  this  important  point.  There  are  few  calm  writers  and  men  of 
sound  learning  but  admit  the  purity  of  the  Church  of  Rome  during  the  first 
ages  of  the  Christian  era ; indeed  the  fact  has  been  so  repeatedly  acknowledged 
by  Protestant  divines,  as  to  have  become  tantamount  to  a first  principle. 

1.  Whitaker,  on  Antichrist,  p.  31,  writes  : “During  the  first  five  hundred 
years,  the  Church  was  pure,  and  inviolably  taught  the  faith  delivered  by  the 
Apostles. 

2.  Jewell  (than  who,  by-the-bye,  no  one  ever  penned  more  falsehoods  in  so 
small  a compass)  in  his  answer  to  Harding,  p.  246,  says : “ St.  Augustine 
and  the  other  godly  fathers  rightly  yielded  reverence  to  the  see  of  Rome,  for 
the  purity  of  religion  there  preserved  a long  time  without  spot.  The  godly 
fathers  of  those  times  seeking  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  then,  for  purity  of  reli- 
gion most  famous  above  all  others.” 

3.  Fulke,  Confutation  of  Purgatory,  p.  373,  says:  “The  early  fathers  do 
specially  name  the  Church  of  Rome  at  that  time  (meaning  the  first  six  hundred 
years).  Because,  as  It  was  founded  by  the  Apostles,  so  it  hath  continued  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostles.” 

4.  Morton,  Catholic  Appeal,  p.  354,  makes  the  following  acknowledgment : 
“It  has-been  the  common  profession  of  Protestants  to  stand  to  the  judgment  of 
antiquity  for  the  first  four  hundred  years  and  more  in  all  things : nay,  we  give 
the  Romanists  the  scope  of  the  first  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  years,  as  they 
themselves  acknowledge.” 

5.  The  next  authority,  that  we  will  adduce,  is  that  of  the  learned  Usher.  It  is 
found  in  connexion  with  an  ancient  and  curious  synodical  decree  of  St.  Patrick 
from  the  Vetus  Codex  Ecclesiae  Armachanse.  But  first  to  state  the  decree  and 
then  Usher’s  remarks  thereon : “ If  any  questions  arise  in  this  island,  that  is, 
jany  difficult  cause  unknown  to  the  Scottish  nations,  let  it  be  referred  to  the  see 
of  the  Irish  Archbishop  Patrick,  and  to  his  examination.  But  if  thq  matter  can 
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be  decided  neither  by  him  nor  his  council,  we  have  decreed,  that  it  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Apostolic  see,  that  is,  to  the  chair  of  the  Apostle  St..  Peter,  holding 
the  authority  of  the  city  of  Rome.”  See  now  how  Usher  deals  with  this 
awkward  document,  not  denying  it,  but  endeavoring  to  get  rid  of  it  as  best  he 
can:  “It  is  most  likely,”  says  he,  “ that  St.  Patrick  had  a special  regard  for 
the  Church  of  Rome,  from  whence  he  was  sent , for  the  conversion  of  this  island; 
so,  had  I lived  in  his  days.,  I should  have  as  willingly  listened  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  to  the  determination  of  any  other  church  in  the 
whole  world,  so  reverend  an  estimation  have  I of  the  integrity  of  that  church 
in  those  good  days.”  So  Archbishop  Usher.  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Irish, 

• P.  87,  . . if  • ‘ . • / 

6.  Here  we  have  to  thank  Usher  for  bringing  down  the  integrity  or  purity  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  The  question 
then  naturally  presents  itself,  what  religion  did  Rome  hold  at  that  period,  was 
Patrick  a Protestant  or  a Papist?  We  have  a good  authority  for  an  answer  to 
this  question,  no  less  than  the  centuriators,  or  century  writers,  of  Magdeburg. 
We  need  hardly  remark  that  the  centuriators  were  certain  learned  Germans  of 
the  city  of  Magdeburg,  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation  composed  a 
body  of  church  history.  Now  for  their  decision : “ Patrick  was  a man  ex- 
celling in  doctrine  and  miracles,  who  by  his  prayers  shortly  converted  all  Ire- 
land, founded  churches  without  number,  ordained  preachers,  delivering  the 
possessed,  raising  the  dead  to  the  number  of  sixty,  and  baptising  twelve  thou- 
sand souls.”  Magdeburg  Cent.  5.  Col.  818.  Cent.  6.  p.  407.  . We  may  just 
add  for  the  edification  of  our  readers,  that  the  good  centuriators  intimate  that 
^Patrick  did  all  this  for  the  increase  of  Popery.  No  harm  to  them  for  the  insinu- 
ation, for  Popery  could  not  have  been  a very  bad  thing,  if  it  enabled  Patrick  to 
achieve  such  wonders*  After  this  no  descendant  of  St.  Patrick  will  be  ashamed 
of  his  religion. 

7.  Whilst  our  separate  brethren  acknowledge  the  beauty  and  purity  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  early  ages,  they  assert  that  at  an  after  period  she  sullied 
this  beauty  and  purity,  and  fell  into  errors  and  superstitions.  But  they  are  sadly 
perplexed  as  to  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where ; and  we  live  in  hope,  that 
if  they  will  only  go  on  a little  longer  disputing  and  contradicting  each  other, 
and  throw  a little  more  light  on  that  calumniated  period,  they  will  dissipate  and 
dispute  away  the  dark  ages  altogether.  When  we  ask  them  when  these  cor- 
ruptions found  their  way  into  the  Church,  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  puzzled 
they  are. 

“ It  is  hard  for  us  to  answer  at  what  time , neither  is  it  necessary  to  set  down 
the  very  instant  of  time ; all  things  were  not  overturned  at  once ; the  hairs  of 
the  head  grow  not  gray  at  once.”  Bishop  of  Durham’s  Charge,  p.  10. 

8.  Whitaker,  answer  to  Campion,  p.  171,  is  in  the  same  “fix,”  as  Jonathan 
would  say:  “We  can  neither  tell  by  whom,  or  at  what  time  the  enemy  did 
sow  your  doctrine,  neither  do  we  know  who  was  the  first  author  of  your  Popish 
opinions.” 

9.  “We  do  not  hold,”  says  Usher  (answer  to  Malone,  p.  I.  9.)  “that  Rome 
was  built  in  a day,  or  that  the  great  dunghill  of  errors  we  now  behold  in  her, 
was  raised  in  one  age.  Neither  can  I precisely  lay  down  the  time  when  she 
first  thought  herself  wiser  than  her  forefathers.”  What  a figure  such  witnesses 
as  these  would  make  in  a court  of  justice. 
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10.  We  may  close  our  Protestant  authorities  on  this  topic  with  a brief  remark 
from  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall.  He  says,  “ No  learned  man  can  resist  the 
force  of  that  historical  evidence  which  establishes  the  fact,  that  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  first  four  ages  of  the  Church,  the  principal  points  of  doc- 
trine, believed  by  the  Papists,  were  .already  admitted,  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice.” 

A short  extract  from  St.  Augustine  may  very  suitably  close  the  rear  of  all 
that  we  have  adduced:  “Whatsoever  the  Universal  Church  practiseth,  if  no 
time  can  be  found  when  the  said  practice  first  begun,  it  must  necessarily  be 
judged  to  have  descended  from  the  very  Apostles  themselves.”  St.  Aug.  Lib 
4.  Contra  Donatistas  c.  24.  Here  St.  Augustine  charitably  comes  in  to  extri- 
cate these  various  bewildered  Protestant  writers  from  their  difficulties,  and  sup- 
plies them  with  a simple,  sound,  and  satisfactory  answer  as  to  who  “ was  the 
first  author  of  our  Popish  opinions.”  Why,  the  Apostles  to  be  sure. 


TRIM  CASTLE,  IRELAND. 

Trim  is  the  assise  town  of  the  county  of  IV^eath,  and  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
pleasant  Boyne,  a river  as  famous  in  Irish  history  as  the  Tiber  was  in  that  of  the 
Roman.  It  is  of  ancient  date,  and  its  castle,  rugged  and  ruined — a relic  of  the 
age  of  iron — shows  that  formerly  it  was  a place  of  great  importance.  Indeed, 
being  within  what  is  called  the  “ Pale,”  and  distant  only  twenty-two  miles  from 
Dublin,  it  was  one  of  the  strong-holds  of  the  Anglo-Normans.  The  castle  was 
erected  by  the  De  Lacys,  who  figure  so  conspicuously  in  the  transactions  of  the 
period  when  Henry  II  despoiled  the  monarchs  of  Meath  of  their  possessions,  and 
parcelled  them  out,  by  a mere  stroke  of  the  pen,  among  adventurers,  who  had 
to  obtain  and  keep  possession  of  the  booty  by  the  sword,  and  a stout  heart  and 
strong  arm.  Trim  belonged  to  the  O’Melaghlins,  and  they  were  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  arrangement,  that  for  centuries  afterwards  the  “ stem  alarms  of  war” 
rung  their  horrible  discord  over  the  fruitful  and  beautiful  plains  of  Meath.  The 
castle  was  the  home  of  warriors,  and,  although  now  mouldering  in  ruins,  suf- 
ficient is  left  to  give  an  idea  of  its  former  almost  regal  splendor. 

The  walls  are  in  circumference  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  yards,  defended 
by  ten  flanking  towers,  at  almost  equal  distances,  including  those  of  the  gates, 
one  of  which  is  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  as  well  as  the  arches  over  the 
ditch,  and  barbicon  beyond  it.  The  south  gate  had  its  portcullis,  the  groove  for 
which,  and  the  recess  for  the  windlass,  may  still  be  very  distinctly  traced. 
This  great  safeguard  of  the  “English  adventurers”  was  partly  erected  by 
Hugh  De  Lacy,  the  constable  of  whom  Scott  has  made  such  great  use  in  one 
of  his  undying  romances.  As  a soldier  and  statesman,  he  was  far  in  advance 
of  the  age ; but,  like  all  the  descendants'  of  the  roving  men  of  the  north,  had 
rather  strong  peculiarities  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  property.  This  idio- 
cyncracy  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  original  possessors  of  the  land,  and,  no 
doubt,  was  the  cause  of  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  assassin.  Cambrensis 
describes  this  event  in  a manner  which  gives  us  a picture  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
soldier  in  the  utilitarian  garb  of  a builder.  He  was  giving  some  instructions 
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concerning  the  hewing  of  a block  of  timber,  and,  says  the  chronicler,  “ as  each 
man  was  busily  occupied,  some  lading,  some  graving,  the  General  also  digging 
with  a pick-axe,  a desperate  villain  among  them,  whose  tools  the  nobleman 
was  using,  espieing  both  his  hands  occupied,  and  his  body  inclining  down- 
wards, still  as  he  stroke,  watched  when  he  so  stooped,  and,  with  an  axe,  cleft 
his  head  in  sunder,  little  esteeming  the  torments  that  for  this  traitorous  act  en- 
sued.” Such  was  the  inglorious  death  of  the  great  Hugh  De  Lacy,  whose 
portrait,  as  given  by  Cambrensis,  is  not  very  flattering : — 

“He  was  of  dark  complexion,  with  black  and  deep-seated  eyes,  a flat  nose, 
and  his  right  cheek,  down  to  his  chin,  sadly  scarred  by  an  accidental  burn.  He 
had  a short  neck,  and  muscular  and  hairy  chest.  He  was  low,  and  badly 
made.  His  character  was  firm  and  resolute,  and  he  was  as  sober  as  a French- 
man. He  was  always  most  attentive  to  his  own  business,  and  most  watchful. 
Hot  only  over  his  own  department,  but  also  over  everything  that  was  to  be  done 
in  common.  Although  skilled  in  military  affairs,  his  frequent  losses  in  expedi- 
tions show  that  he  was  not  lucky  as  a General.  After  his  wife's  death  he 
indulged  in  habits  of  general  profligacy.  He  was  desirous  of  money,  and  ava- 
ricious, and,  beyond  all  moderation,  ambitions  of  personal  honor  and  distinc- 
tion.” 

However,  whatever  were  the  defects  in  his  character,  his  body  was  much 
esteemed,  for  two  abbeys  contended  for  the  honor  of  its  possession ; and  the 
Pope  had  to  adjust  the  quarrel  by  giving  his  head  to  one  and  his  trunk  to 
another  of  the  holy  edifices. 

The  castle  is  not  the  only  object  of  interest  in  Trim.  There  is  “ the  yellow 
tower,”  part  of  a tall  temple  which  marks  the  site  of  a famous  abbey,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Close  beside  it 
is  a small  building,  which,  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  was  the  residence  of  that 
renowned  soldier,  Sir  John  Talbot,  “ the  scourge  of  France  ” — 

“So  much  feared  abroad, 

That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes.” 

About  seven  miles  from  Trim  stands  what  remains  of  the  early  dwelling 
place  of  the  modern  foe  to  France,  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  duke,  who 
then  signed  his  name  “A.  Wesley,”  represented  Trim  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
from  June,  1789,  to  September,  1793,  but  seldom  resided  at  Dangan,  the  family 
seat  of  the  Wellesleys.  The  mansion  was  sold  by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
and  being  let  on  lease  to  the  notorious  Roger  O’Conner,  was  largely  insured  by 
him,  and  shortly  afterwards  “ accidentally  ” consumed  by  fire.  It  is  now  but  a 
collection  of  bared  and  broken  wails — a mere  shell,  and  the  demesne  is  com- 
pletely stripped ; indeed,  so  extensively  have  been  the  ravages*  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  stunted  and  very  aged  hawthorns,  not  a single  tree  remains 
of  the  hundreds  that  flourished  when  the  marquis  and  duke  were  boys.  The 
wreck  of  the  house  is  inhabited  by  a farmer  and  his  family,  who  show  the  place 
to  strangers,  and  veraciously  assert  that  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
just  at  sunrise,  a great  battle  was  fought  in  the  air  right  over  Dangan  House; 
and  that,  with  the  charging  and  struggling  of  men,  tearing  of  horses,  and  smoke 
of  the  guns,  it  tvas  a very  terrible  sight  indeed.  This  legend,  or  rather  stale 
coinage  of  the  brain,  is  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  detain  a visitor  very  long 
at  Dangan,  for  the  dreary  and  ghost-like  appearance  of  the  walls  is  sufficient  to 
drive  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  “ Duke  ” from  the  locality.  We 
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gladly  hastened  away,  and,  thinking  of  Moore,  directed  our  steps  to  the  re- 
nowned “ Hill  of  Tara,”  and  with  the  sweetest  of  melodies  on  our  lips,  found 
the  place  as  described,  dreary  and  desolate — a succession  of  grass  covered 
mounds ; and  the  imagination  had  some  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  its  owner 
was  treading  on  the  ashes  of  a city.  We  felt  with  the  poet  that— 

“ The  harp  that  once  through  Tara’s  halls, 

The  soul  of  music  shed, 

• Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara’s  walls 
As  if  the  soul  were  fled.” 

This  poem,  sparkling  though  it  be  with  gems  of  thought,  contributes  little 
towards  convincing  us  of  the  existence  of  the  early  Irish  city  to  which  it 
alludes,  with  its  palace  “ nine  hundred  feet  square,  containing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  apartments,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dormitories,  and  in  height  twenty- 
seven  cubits.”  A thousand  guests  sat  daily  down  to  dinner,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  drinking  horns  were  kept  in  constant  requisition.  The  antiquarian 
helps  us  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  we  think,  that 
“Tara”  was  for  ages  the  chief  seat  of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland,  and  from 
thence  were  promulgated  the  laws  that  governed  the  country.  It  was  also  the 
resort  of  Druids  and  musicians,  and  the  great  strongholds  of  the  Druid  priest- 
hood for  centuries.  One  hundred  and  forty-two  monarchs  occupied  its  throne, 
and  it  was  not  until  565  that  it  was  finally  abandoned  as  the  seat  of  monarchy, 
The  hill  was  cursed  by  a saint,  who,  saith  tradition,  “ with  a bishop  that  was 
with  him,  took  their  bells  which  they  had,  which  they  rung  hardly,  and  cursed 
the  king  and  place,  and  prayed  God,  that  no  king  or  queen  ever  after  would  or 
could  dwell  in  Tara,  and  that  it  should  be  waste  for  ever,  without  court  or 
palace,  as  it  fell  out  accordingly.”  Druidism  received  its  death  blow  at  the 
hands  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  roasting  of  a sanguine  adherent  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  oak  and  the  shade  prostrated  it  completely.  This  personage  was  Lucad 
the  Bald,  and  the  story  of  his  untimely  end  is  rather  curious.  St.  Patrick,  it 
seems,  had  invited  him  to  an  amicable  display  of  their  respective  powers,  and 
the  trial  water  was  among  the  number. 

The  legend  says,  “All  things  being  done  between  the  magician  and  St. 
Patrick,  the  king  says  to  them,  ‘ cast  your  books  into  the  water,  and  him  whose 
books  shall  escape  uninjured,  we  will  adore.’  Patrick  answered,  / 1 will  do  so 
but  the  magician  said,  ‘ I am  unwilling  to  come  to  the  trial  of  water  with  this 
man,  because  he  has  his  water  as  his  god  ;’  for  he  had  heard  that  baptism  was 
given  by  St.  Patrick  with  water.  And  the  king  answering  said,  ‘Allow  it  by 
fire;’  and  Patrick  said,  ‘I  am  ready;’  but  the  magician  being  unwilling,  said, 
f This  man,  alternately  in  each  year,  addresses  as  god  water  and  tire.’  And  the 
saint  said, Not  so  ; but  thou  thyself  shall  go,  and  one  of  my  boys  shall  go 
with  thee  into  a separate  and  closed  house,  and  my  vestment  shall  be  on  thee, 
and  thine  on  him,  and  thus  together  you  shall  be  set  on  fire.’  And  this  counsel 
was  approved  of,  and  there  was  a house  built  for  them,  the  half  of  which  was 
made  of  green  wood,  and  the  other  half  of  dry;  and  the  magician  was  sent  into 
that  part  of  the  house  that  was  green,  and  one  of  the  boys  of  St.  Patrick,  Bin- 
neus  by  name,  with  the  vest  of  the  magician,  into  the  dry  part  of  the  house. 
The  house  being  then  closed  on  the  outside,  was  set  on  fire  before  the  whole 
multitude. 

“And  it  came  to  pass  in  that  house,  by  the  prayers  of  Patrick,  that  the  flames 
of  the  fire  consumed  the  magician  with  the  green  half  of  the  house,  in  which 
the  garments  of  St.  Patrick  remained  untouched,  because  the  fire  did  not  touch 
it.  But  the  fortunate  Binneus,  on  the  contrary,  together  with  the  dry  half  of 
the  house,  according  to  what  is  said  of  the  three  children,  was  not  touched  by 
the  fire ; neither  was  he  annoyed,  nor  did  he  experience  any  inconvenience, 
only  the  garment  of  the  magician,  which  he  had  about  him,  was  destroyed.” 
This  was  the  ruin  of  Tara ; the  people  turned  Christians,  and  in  a few  more 
generations  every  vestige  of  its  existence  was  swept  away. 

“ But  where  we  sought  for  Ilion’s  walls, 

The  quiet  sheep  feeds  and  the  tortaise  crawls.” 

Irish  Miscellany. 
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SIMUL  ET  JUCUNDA  ET  IDONEA  DICERE  VlT^E. 

MAXIMS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Our  own  Hearthside. — That  soundeth  most  comfortable,  social,  homelike. 
There  is  a glow  in  the  sound  of  the  words— a cheery  noise  of  crackling  flame — and 
the  low  rush  of  a host  of  shadowy,  olden-time  associations.  The  term  is  thickly 
clustering  with  a thousand  and  one  holy  memories.  Warm,  genial,  and  undying, 
they  bloom  far  down  in  the  heart  of  hearts*  where  they  are  garnered  safe  forever 
from  the  waste  of  years. 

The  hearthside  is  a consecrated  spot.  The  harness  of  life’s  battle  is  here  thrown 
off.  The  holier  and  higher  affections  here  gush  out,  and  the  better  man  acts  himself. 
It  is  a place  to  talk  over  and  live  over  the  past ; to  weep  over  its  great  sorrows  and 
to  smile  over  its  joys.  Hearts  here  beat  closely  against  hearts,  and  throb  without 
fear  of  the  world’s  prying  gaze.  There  are  no  vulture  beaks  to  tear  the  wounds 
which  some  strife  may  have  left.  No  carrion  birds  to  fasten  upon  some  frail  word 
or  deed,  and  go  out  to  the  world  exultingly. 

Our  Heavenly  Father ! we  thank  Thee  for  an  Eden  where  no  serpent  has  entered. 
A high  and  holy  barrier  it  stands,  beating  back  the  cruel  calumnies  and  taunts  of  the 
outer  world,  and  guarding  from  the  poisoned  barb  the  loves  within.  To  this  thres- 
hold the  sleuth-hounds  of  society  come  and  no  farther.  They  must  howl  without, 
while  those  within  love  on  with  their  undying  love. 

Our  own  hearthside!  There  is  a mellow  light  there  in  this  afternoon  of  life.  One 
dark  shadow  there  which  fell  from  the  wing  of  the  death  angel,  and  still  lingers  like 
a cloud  full  of  tears  ; but  there  is  a bow  of  promise  above  the  storm  which  swept 
the  idol  from  our  grasp,  and  the  stricken  hearts  still,  as  thoughts  of  that  bitter  hour 
come  back,  creep  nearer  the  chastening  hand,  and  kissed  the  rod  which  destroyed. 
But  there  are  angels  left ! The  gushing  laughter  of  childhood  rings  out,  while  the 
elder  ones  subduedly  talk  of  the  little  link  first  broken.  Spring,  Midsummer  and 
hoary  Winter,  here  gather.  We  can  place  one  hand  on  the  sunny  locks  of  child- 
hood, and.  the  other  upon  the  bleached  locks  of  age.  And  how  closely  and  how 
sacredly  we  cling  to  them  both  ? 

Here  by  our  own  hearthside  we  shall  sit,  and  act,  and  talk  as  we  please,  and  t,alk 
of  what  we  please.  We  shall  invite  nobody  here  whom  we  do  not  like,  and  in  all 
things  shall  make  ourselves  at  home — as  we  are.  The  reader  can  drop  in,  if  he 
comes  not  to  feast  upon  scandal,  and  between  us  we  can  find  much  to  chat  about  of 
our  own  aiidthe  busy  world’s  doings. 

Unhealthy  Positions  of  the  Body. — Those  persons  engaged  in  occupations  re- 
quiring the  hands  alone  to  move,  while  the  lower  limbs  remain  motionless,  should 
beat  in  mind  that,  without  constantly  raising  the  frame  to  an  erect  position,  and 
giving  a slight  exercise  to  all  parts  of  the. body,  such  a practice  will  tend  to  destroy 
their  health.  They  should,  moreover,  sit  in  as  erect  a position  as  possible.  With 
seamstresses  there  is  always  more  or  less  stooping  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  tending 
to  retard  circnlation,  respiration,  and  digestion,  and  produce  curvature  of  the  spine. 
The  head  should  be  thrown  back,  to  give  the  lungs  full  play.  The  freqnent  long 
drawn  breath  of  the  seamstress  evinces  the  cramping  and  confinement  of  the  lungs. 
Health  cannot  be  expected  without  free  respiration.  The  life-giving  element  is  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  without  it  in  proportionate  abundance  must  disease  intervene. 
Strength  and  robustness  must  come  from  exercise.  Confined  attitudes  are  in  viola- 
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tion  of  correct  theories  of  healthy  physical  development  and  the  instincts  of  nature. 
Those  accustomed  to  sit  writing  for  hours,  day  after  day,  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
exhausting  nature  of  the  toilsome  and  ill-paid  labor  of  the  poor  seamstress. — Scien- 
tific American. 

The  Sun  at  Midnight  in  the  Arctic  Regions. — As  the  sun  approached  the 
horizon  toward  midnight,  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  was  truly  beautiful,  when  at 
twelve  o’clock  his  lower  limb  partially  dipped,  and  again  slowly  ascended  on  his 
course,  or  rather,  our  orb  revolving  on  its  own  axis  around  him.  The  sky  to  the 
eastward  at  the  time  presented  the  most  splendid  appearance;  a yride  belt  of  refracted 
light  extended  along  the  horison,  resolved  into  its  prismatic  colors,  imparted  a degree 
of  beauty  to  the  heavens  I had  Dever  before  witnessed,  and,  from  the  gorgeous  and 
brilliant,  yet  varied  tints  of  coloring  so  wonderfully  displayed  to  view,  could  not 
possibly  be  surpassed.  The  moon,  at  the  time,  was  rising  slowly  in  the  same  quar- 
ter, but  quite  obscured  by  the  surpassing  brilliancy  of  the  novel  and  beautiful  phe- 
nomenon I have  mentioned,  which  can  only  be  seen  in  this  way  in  the  frigid  regions 
of  the  north. 

As  the  sun  touched  the  icy  horizon  toward  midnight,  he  presented  the  most  splen- 
did appearance  I have  ever  witnessed,  and  one  on  which  the  naked  eye  could  barely 
for  a moment  1-est,  owing  to  a dazzling  brightness  surrounding  the  disk.  It  was  free 
from  those  gorgeous  and  varied  tints  I have  previously  noticed,  and  now  presented 
one  vast  sheet  of  silvery  flame,  illuminating  the  horison  with  a degree  of  magnifi- 
cence to  be  seen  in  no  other  region  of  the  world.  It  is  one  of  those  compensating 
sightsjthe  icy  regions  alone  can  furnish,  as  the  beautiful  effect  was  entirely  produced 
by  the  reflection  of  the  sun’s  rays  from  its  snow-white  surface.  Our  course  lay  over 
hummocky  and  packed  ice,  with  occasional  intervening  fields  formed  within  the  few 
previous  hours,  flat  and  even  as  a board,  with  here  and  there  marginal  lines  or  boun- 
daries of  a few  inches  high — the  effects  of  pressure  from  without,  cracking  the  young 
floe,  and  throwing  up  these  little  boundaries,  thus  dividing  it  into  distinct  patches  or 
fields.  The  appearance  presented  by  the  little  tufts  of  hoar-frost  strewn  over  the 
surface  was  very  beautiful;  some  crystalized  in  the  form  of  spicula,  and  others 
larger,  of  a stellated  form,  closely  resembling'small  feathers,  from  their  well-marked 
pennated  structure.  Far  surpassing  all  in  brilliancy  and  splendor,  was  their  power 
of  decomposing  the  solar  rays,  and  presenting  the  most  rich  and  gorgeous  disDlay 
of  the  prismatic  colors  that  I have  ever  beheld;  forming  a carpet,  as  it  were,  studded 
with  gems  of  the  first  water,  whose  dazzling  brilliancy  was  absolutely  exhausting  to 
the  vision. — Dr.  Armstrong's  Northwest  Passage . 

Milton  on  Books.^I  deny  not  but  that  it  is  of  greatest  concernment  in  the 
church  or  commonwealth  to  have  a vigilant  eye  how  books  demean  themselves  as 
well  as  mert;  and  thereafter  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do  sharpest  justice  on  them  as 
malefactors;  for  books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a progeny  of 
life  in  them,  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  whose  progeny  they  are;  nay,  they  do  pre- 
serve as  in  a phial  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred 
them.  I know  they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously  productive,  as  those  fabulous 
dragons’  teeth;  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to  spring  up  armed  men. 
And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a man  as 
kill  a good  book;  who  kills  a man  kills  a reasonable  creature,  God’s  image;  but  he 
who  destroys  a good  book,  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  ^vere,  in 
the  eye.  Many  a man  lives  a burden  to  the  earth;  but  a good  book  is  the  precious 
life-blood  of  a master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a life  beyond 
life. 
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, GLEANINGS  PROM  HISTORY. 

Bull  op  Alexander  VI,  called  the  Bull  op  Partition. — “Writers, **  says  Dr. 
Lingard,  “ have  not  always  sufficiently  appreciated  the  benefits  which  mankind  de- 
rived from  the  pacific  influence  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  In  an  age  which  valued  no 
merit  but  that  of  arms,  Europe  would  have  been  plunged  in  perpetual  war,  had  not 
Pope  after  Pope  labored  incessantly  for  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  peace. 
They  rebuked  the  passions,  and  checked  the  extravagant  pretentions  of  sovereigns; 
their  character,  as  the  common  fathers  of  Christians,  gave  to  their  representatives  a 
weight  which  no  other  mediators  could  claim;  and  their  legates  spared  neither  jour- 
ney nor  fatigue  to  reconcile  the  jarring  interests  of  courts,  and  interpose  the  olive  of 
peace  between  the  swords  of  contending  armies,* * ( Histor . of  Engl.,  vol.  iv,  p.  80). 

These  general  remarks  on  the  happy  influence  exercised  at  different  times  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontiffs,  are  particularly  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  Pope  Alexander  VI, 
with  regard  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  sovereigns.  He  had  to  settle  between 
them,  by  a solemn  decision,  the  respective  boundaries  of  their  foreign  possessions, 
and,  by  so  doing,  prevent  the  endless  and  sanguinary  contests  that  might  have  other- 
wise followed;  this  the  Pontiff  did  by  issuing  the  famous  bull  Inter  caztera:  he,  at  the 
same  time,  improved  the  opportunity  of  benefiting  the  natives  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered countries,  by  requiring  of  their  conquerors  that  they  should  procure  for 
them  religious  and  Christian  instruction.  Had  he  refused  to  listen  to  the  appeals  of 
the  interested  parties,  he  might  indeed  have  removed  the  danger  of  being  charged 
with  entertaining  ambitious  views;  but  would  he  not  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  un- 
justifiable want  of  zeal  and  care,  both  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  and 
to  promote  the  advantage  of  the  defenseless  Indians?  For,  it  should  ever  be  remem- 
bered that  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  would,  in  any  hypothesis,  have  taken 
and  kept  possession  of  the  lands  lately  descried  by  their  navigators,  this  having  been 
their  full  determination  from  the  beginning;  hence,  there  would  have  existed,  on  one 
side,  a continued  subject  of  quarrels  between  the  two  nations  for  the  determination 
of  their  foreign  limits,  and,  on  the  other,  there  would  have  been  no  condition  im- 
posed on  them  to  better  the  fate  of  the  Indians.  The  decision,  therefore,  of  Alex- 
ander VI,  was  not  only  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  peace  among  the  conquerors, 
but  highly  advantageous  to  the  vanquished  themselves,  for  whom  it  secured  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 

“ Ferdinand,”  says  the  elegant  historian  of  Columbus,  “had  despatched  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Court  of  Rome,  announcing  the  new  discovery  as  an  extraordinary 

triumph  of  the  faith At  least  as  politic  as  he  was  pious;  he  insinuated  a hint  at 

the  same  time,  by  which  the  Pope  might  perceive  that  he  was  determined , at  all  events , 
to  maintain  his  important  acquisitions.  His  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  state  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  these  newly  discovered  lands,  having  been  taken 
possession  qf  by  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  their  title  to  the  same  did  not  require  the  Papal 
sanction;  still,  as  pious  princes  obedient  to  the  holy  chair,  they  supplicated  His 
Holiness  to  issue  a bull,  making  a concession  of  them,  and  of  such  others  as  might 
be  discovered,  to  the  crown  of  Castile,”  (Irving’s  Columbus,  b.  v.  ch.  vm.) 

From  this  it  manifestly  appears  that  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  had  not  waited  for 
the  grant  of  the  Pope,  to  take  possession  of  the  West  Indies.  “ The  question,* * 
says  a learned  critic,  (Bergier,  art  Demarcation ) “ was  not  to  decide  whether  their 
conquests,  and  those  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  were  lawful  or  not,  but  to  remove,  by 
the  fixation  of  their  limits,  the  evils  of  war  which  would  have  visited  the  European 
discoverers,  without  rendering  the  fate  of  the  Indians  better.*’  Hence,  it  is  useless 
to  ask  what  right  the  Pontiff  had  to  give  lands  and  countries  which  did  not  belong  to 
him,  since  his  solemn  award,  although  it  seemed  to  contain  a real  grant,  was  simply 
a measure  tending  to  prevent  bloody  quarrels  between  two  jealous  and  powerful 
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monarchs;  whilst  it  also  provided  for  the  civil  and  moral  improvement  of  their  new 
subjects.  To  act  the  part  of  an  authoritative  arbitrator,  does  not  require  to  have- 
jurisdiction  over  the  object  of  the  debate,  but  over  the  contending  parties;  especially, 
if  they  themselves  have  referred  the  case  to  their  common  acknowledged  superior, 
and  have  asked  his  decision. 

Instead  then  of  inveighing  against  the  bull  of  Alexander  VI,  it  would  be  better,  as 
Feller  and  Count  de  Maistrft  . observe,  tto  regret  that  the  time  has  passed,  when  a 
single  word  from  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  sufficient  to  maintain  peace  among  kings 
and  nations,  and  when  his  impartial  voice  and  universally  revered  influence  easily 
removed  the  danger  of  obstinate  dissensions  and  sanguinary  conflicts. 

Character  of  Nero. — Whilst,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  empire,  Corbulo  and 
Suetonius  maintained  its  majesty,  in  Rome  it  was  more  and  more  degraded  by  Nero. 
He  plunged  without  shame  into  every  kind  of  debauchery.  He  frequently  spent  the 
night  in  running  through  the  streets,  in  the  garb  of  a slave,  accompanied  by  a band 
of  rioters,  with  whom  he  attacked  every  one  that  he  met,  and  stole  whatever  fell  in 
his  way.  His  delight  during  the  day  was  to  drive  chariots  in  the  circus,  or  to  act 
the  part  of  a comedian  on  the  stage:  there  he  danced,  sang  and  played  on  the  lute, 
compelling  the  audience  to  admire  him  and  give  him  their  applause. 

His  daily  expenses  were  enormous:  he  endeavored  to  dispel  the  horror  which  his 
crimes  excited,  by  making  large  donations  of  lands,  houses,  gold,  silver,  jewels  and 
other  valuable  objects,  to  the  common  people;  also  by  having  magnificent  plays  and 
shows  frequently  repeated.  Not  satisfied  with  all  this,  he  was  fond  of  exciting  sur- 
prise by  the  singularity  of  his  exhibitions,  and  would  often  unite  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  shows  of  a different  and  even  contrary  kind:  for  example,  a vast  sheet  of 
water  would,  the  moment  after  a sea-fight  had  been  performed  on  it,  be  instantly 
drained,  and  become  a field  of  battle  for  land  troops  and  gladiators.  Dion  Cassius 
mentions  a certain  occasion  on  which  the  scene  was  changed  in  this  manner  four 
times  in  one  day. 

While  Nero  thus  consulted  the  gratification  of  the  people,  he  was  still  more  atten- 
tive to  his  own.  Not  to  mention  the  extravagant  , luxury  of  his  table,  he  built  a 
palace  so  magnificent,  so  profusely  ornamented  with  ivory,  gold  and  precious  stoiles, 
that  it  received  the  name  of  the  “golden  palace. ” When  it  was  finished,  Nero  said 
that  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  a decent  habitation.  He  hazarded  at  gaming 
immense  sums  of  money;  never  put  on  the  same  coat  twice;  never  undertook  a 
journey  without  taking  along  with  him  at  least  a thousand  carriages,  with  a pro- 
portionate number  of  attendants  in  costly  apparel;  drivers  splendidly  dressed,  and 
mules  shod  with  silver.  In  fine,  he  was  as  fond  of  his  monkey  as  Caligula  had  been 
of  his  horse;  and  accordingly,  he  gave  it  dwellings  in  the  town  and  lands  in  the 
country,  and  after  its  death,  buried  it  with  royal  pomp. 

If  to  this  profusion  we  add  his  mania  for  building,  we  shall  easily  conceive  how 
the  revenues  of  the  whole  empire  were  not  sufficient  for  Nero.  As  he  wns  deter- 
mined constantly  to  follow  up  his  extravagant  principles,  rapine  and  extortion  be- 
came his  only  resource.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  so  exorbitant  were  the 
contributions  which  he  exacted,  that  not  only  Italy,  but  also  the  provinces,  all  the 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  even  the  allies,  were  ruined. 

His  cruelties  were  always  equal  to  his  other  enormities.  The  blood  of  illustrious 
citizens  continued,  under  various  pretences,  to  be  spilt  in  Rome.  “At  last,”  says 
Tacitus,  “Nero  desired  to  destroy  virtue  itself,  by  putting  to  death  Barea  Soranus 
and  Thrasea  Paetus,  the  two  most  distinguished  and  virtuous  members  of  the 
Senate.”  Corbulo,  as  the  reward  of  his  great  services,  received  sentence  of  capital 
punishment,  the  execution  of  which  he  prevented  by  killing  himself ; and  Vespasian 
narrowly  escaped  the  same. fate,  for  having  slept  whilst  the  Emperor  was  singing  on 
the  stage. — FredeVs  Modem  History. 
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HALF  HOURS  OF  RELAXATION. 

Mozart  and  the  Pope. — In  the  year  1770,  when  Mozart  was  in  his  14th  year, 
he  travelled  with  his  father  to  Rome.  It  was  then  that  the  liberal  and  amiable  Gan- 
ganelli  filled  the  pontifical  chair,  who,  having  heard  much  of  the  extraordinary 
youth  whose  fame  had  spread  over  most  parts  of  Europe,  invited  him  to  the  Quiri- 
nal  Palace,  where  he  had  the  honor  of  performing  privately.  This  was  just  before 
Easter.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  the  performances  at  the  Sistine  Chapel 
were  alluded  to,  particularly  the  celebrated  “ Miserere  ” for  two  choirs,  the  master- 
piece of  Gregorio  Atlegri,  which  is  always  sung  there  in  the  Holy  Week.  The 
youthful  Mozart,  with  all  the  naivete  of  his  age,  requested  a copy  from  the  Pope. 
Ganganelli  kindly  replied: 

“ If  the  music  were  mine,  I would  with  all  my  heart  gratify  your  laudable  curiosi- 
ty; but  being  the  property  of  the  Church,  it  is  not  at  my  disposal,  and,  by  an  ar- 
rangement for  which  I am  not  responsible,  has  been  forbidden  to  be  copied,  under 
pain  of  excommunication.” 

This  unsuccessful  attempt  did  but  strengthen  the  wish  of  the  youth.  He  obtained 
permission  to  attend  the  only  rehearsal  which  was  given  of  the  music.  The  atten- 
tion with  which  he  listened  to  it  was  intense.  On  quitting  the  chapel  he  spoke  not  a 
single  word,  but  hastened  home  and  wrote  down  the  notes.  At  the  public  perform, 
ance,  he  brought  his  manuscript,  which  he  kept  carefully  concealed  in  his  hat,  and 
having  filled  up  some  omissions,  and  corrected  a few  errors  in  the  inner  parts,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  he  possessed  a complete  copy  of  the  treasure  thus 
jealously  guarded.  The  next  time  he  played  before  Ganganelli,  he  had  the  courage 
to  tell  his  holiness  what  he  had  achieved,  and  produced  the  manuscript.  The  Pope 
was  all  amazement,  but  replied,  with  a smile: 

“ The  prohibition  does  not  extend  to  the  memory,  and  I think  that  you  may 
escape  the  pain  of  excommunication.” 

This  composition,  afterwards  published  from  a copy  sent  as  a present  from  Pope 
Pius  VI  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  compared  with  the  manuscript  of  Mozart, 
and  not  the  difference]  of  a single  note  between  them  was  discovered.  That  the 
solemn  and  devout  harmony,  the  supplicatory  strains,  and  the  awful  effect  produced 
by  this  extraordinary  “ Miserere,”  made  a deep  and  indelible  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Mozart,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  that  to  this  circumstance  we  are  in- 
debted for  many  of  those  heart-moving  passages  which  stud  with  gems  his  composi- 
tions, is  more  than  probable. 

Too  Lazy  to  Work. — During  the  summer  of  1849,  says  the  “ Knickerbocker,” 
corn  being  scarce  in  the  upper  country,  and  one  of  the  neighbors  being  hard  pressed 
for  bread,  having  worn  threadbare  the  hospitality  of  his  generous  friends  by  his  ex- 
treme laziness,  they  thought  it  an  act  of  justice  to  bury  him.  Accordingly  he  was 
carried  to  the  place  of  interment,  and  being  met  by  one  of  the  citizens,  the  following 
conversation  took  place: 

“ Hollo,  what  have  you  got  there?” 

“ Poor  old  Mr.  S.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  ?” 

“Bury  him,” 

“What!  Is  he  dead?  I had  not  heard  it.” 

“ No,  he  is  not  dead,  but  he  might  as  well  be;  he  has  no  corn,  and  is  too  lazy  to 
work  for  any.” 

“ That  is  too  cruel  for  civilized  people.  I’ll  give  two  bushels  of  corn  myself  rather 
than  see  him  buried  alive.” 

Old  S.  raised  the  cover  and  asked  in  a dragging  tone,  “ Is  it  shelled  ?” 
t “No,  but  you  can  shell  it.”k 

“ Drive  on,  boys.” 
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Questions  Answered. — The  Nebraska  “Post,”  under  the  above  caption,  goeth 
it  thus: 

A few  days  since  we  received  a letter  from  a friend  at  the  East,  making  inquiries 
in  regard  to  our  Territory,  from  which  we  clip  the  following  questions  and  append 
the  answers. 

We  have  been  in  Nebraska  but  a short  time,  and'our  knowledge  being  somewhat 
limited,  we  hope  due  allowance  will  be  made  for  any  misstatements. 

“What  kind  of  country  do  you  live  in  ?” 

“ Mixed  and  extensive.  It  is  made  up  principally  of  land  and  water.” 

“What  kind  of  weather?” 

“ Long  spells  of  weather  are  frequent.  Our  sunshine  comes  off  principally  during 
the  daytime.” 

“ Have  you  plenty  of  water,  and  how  got?” 

“A  good  deal  of  water  is  scattered  about,  and  generally  got  in  pails  and  whiskey.” 

“ Is  it  hard  ?” 

“ Rather  so,  when  you  have  to  go  half-a-mile,  and  wade  in  mud  knee-deep  to  get 
at  it.  * 

“What  kind  of  buildings  ?” 

“Allegoric,  Ionic,  Anti-caloric,  Log,  and  Slabs.  The  buildings  are  chiefly  out- 
doors, and  so  low  between  joints  that  the  chimneys  all  stick  out  through  the  roof.” 

“What  kind  of  society?” 

“ Good,  bad,  hateful,  indifferent,  and  mixed.” 

“Any  aristocracy?” 

“ Nary  one.” 

“What  do  you  do  for  a living  mostly?” 

“ Some  work,  some  laze  round,  one’s  a shrewd  business-manager,  and  several 
drink  whiskey.” 

“ Is  it  cheap  living  there?” 

“ Only  five  cents  a glass,  and  the  water -thrown  in.” 

“Any  taste  for  music?  ” 

“ Strong.  Buz  and  buck-saws  in  the  day-time,  and  wolf-howling  and  cat-fighting 
every  night.” 

“Any  pianos  there?” 

“ No,  but  we  have  several  cow-bells,  and  a tin  pan  in  every  family.” 

“What  could  a genteel  family  in  moderate  circumstances  do  there  for  a living?” 

“Work,  shave  notes,  fish,  hunt,  steal,  or,  if  hard  pushed,  buy  and  sell  town 
property.” 

“Are  your  people  intelligent?” 

“ Some  know  everything  that  happens,  and  some  things  that  do  not.” 

“Would  they  appreciate  a well-bred  family  of  sons  and  daughters?” 

“Certainly.  Great  on  blooded  stock:  would  take  them  to  our  next  Territorial 
Fair  and  exhibit  them.  ” 

“ Dear  friend,  your  questions  are  answered.  Bring  on  your  well-bred  stock,  and 
make  your  home  with  us.” 

The  Emperor  of  Japan  seems  to  have  a sharp  eye  to  his  rights  and  privileges. 
He  evidently  is  not  a believer  in  “ popular  sovereignty.”  He  directed  that  all  the 
American  gold  pieces  which  Mr.  Burrows,  who  lately  visited  Jeddo  Bay,  gave  to  his 
subjects,  should.be  returned.  The  interpreter  discovered  “ Liberty”  on  them,  which 
alarmed  the  Emperor. 

Themistocles,  who  had  a farm  to  sell,  caused  the  crier  who  proclaimed  it  to  add 
that  it  had  a good  neighbor;  rightly  judging  that  such  an  advantage  would  make  it 
more  vendible. 
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1.  Brownson’s  Quarterly  Review.  October,  1858.  New  York:  Dunigan  & Bro. 

» (Kirker.) 

This  able  Review  still  continues  to  maintain  its  high  literary  reputation,  exhibiting 
in  each  succeeding  number  that  originality  and  independence  of  thought  which  have 
ever  characterized  the  work*  The  present  number  contains  several  interesting  articles. 
The  fifst,  “Conversations  of  our  Club,”  is  a discussion  of  the  question  of  common 
school  education  in  its  relation  to  Catholicity  in  this  country— an  important  subject, 
and  handled  with  much  ability,  though  we  do  not  altogether  subscribe  to  the  views 
of  the  author,  touching  his  theory  of  college  education.  The  second  article,  entitled 
“Catholicity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  is  well  written  and  deserves  to  be  carefully 
read.  The  third  article  is  a review  of  “Alice  Sherwin — a Tale  of  the  Times  of  Sir 
Thomas  Moore,”  which  the  reviewer  in  general  terms  highly  commends,  though  he 
deals  somewhat  harshly  with  some  of  the  character?  that  figure  in  the  work.  We 
confess  that  we  were  a little  surprised  to  find  the  learned  Reviewer  becoming  the  apo- 
logist for  the  conduct  of  that  monster,  Henry  VIII,  in  believing  that  “the  consci- 
entious scruples  he  alleged  as  to  his  marriage  with  his  brother’s  wife”  were  not 
altogether  “a  hypocritical  pretext.”  We  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  controversy 
on  the  subject,  but  we  will  simply  say  in  passing,  that  the  contrary  is  proven  by 
almost  every  incident  in  that  affair,  from  the  first  moment  the  divorce  was  broached 
to  the  final  act,  which  severed  Catharine  from  Henry,  and  England  from  Rome. 
The  truth  is,  Henry  was  a . tyrant  of  the  superlative  order;  he  could  acknowledge  no 
superior,  either  in  the  Pope,  Cardinal,  or  Minister;  resistance  to  his  will  only  stimu- 
lated his  ambition;  he  wished  to  raise  the  young  and  beautiful  Ann  to  the  throne;  he 
wUltd  the  divorce,  and  determined,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  accomplish  his  will.  But  for 
“conscientious  Scruples,”  there  were  none.  Henry  was  not  the  man  to  be  troubled 
by  scruples. 

The  literary  notices  are  in  the  true  Brownsonian  style,  dealing,  we  conceive,  with 
undue  severity,  on  the  authors  of  the  “New  American  Cyclopedia.”  Perfection  is 
not  to  be  met  with  in  things  or  beings  human,  hence  we  cannot  expect  these  gentle- 
man to  think  and  write  on  subjects  bearing  on  Catholicity  with  the  spirit  and  lan- 
guage of  those  who  have  been  reared  and  educated  in  the  Catholic  household.  The 
authors  of  the  Cydopedia'certainly  deserve  our  thanks  for  that  spirit  of  liberality 
and  freedom  from  sectarianism  which  generally  pervades  their  labors  so  far  as  they 
have  progressed. 

2f.  The  Catholic  Youth’s  Magazine.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy  & Cq. 

We  have  before  us  the  October  number  of  the  second  volume  of  this  popular  little 
work*  Like  those  which  have  preceded  it,  it  comes  to  us  well  stored  with  excellent 
reading  matter,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  young.  We  are  pleased 
to  see  a decided  improvement  in  this  volume,  especially  in  the  number  and  character 
of  the  illustrations,  a department  in  the  work  so  attractive  to  the  young.  We  are 
also  happy  to  learn  that  its  circulation  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  wide-spread, 
and  that  every  where  it  continues  to  meet  with  favor.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  work,  and  of  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Catho- 
lic household,  this  is  only  as  it  ought  to  be.  And  we  feel  assured  that  those  pa- 
rents who  have  put  forth  their  hand  to  the  support  of  a department  of  Catholic 
literature,  at  this  time  and  in  this  country  so  important  and  so  essential  for  their 
children  * will  never  have  cause  to  regret  it.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  witness  the 
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good  fruit  which  its  diffusion  must  produce  among  the  young*  they  will  bless  the 
hour  they  subscribed  for  it. 

If  then  there  be  those,  and  we  know  that  there  are  many,  who  have  not  as  yet 
introduced  this  little  favorite  into  their  families,  let  them  at  once  repair  their  neglect, 
and  give  it  a place  in  their  household.  Let  its  periodical  visits  please,  edify  and  in- 
struct their  children. 

3.  The  Raccolta.  A Collection  of  Indulged  Prayers:  by  Ambrose  St.  John,  of 
the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  Birmingham.  With  an  Appendix  containing  Devo- 
tions for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers,  for  the  Mass,  the  Penitential  Psalms,  the 
Holy  Way  of  the  Cross,  the  Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Vespers,  &c. 
New  York:  D.  <fe  J.  Sadlier  & Co.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy  & Co. 

This  is  a most  valuable  addition  to  the  many  devotional  works,  which,  of  late 
years,  have  been  given  to  the  faithful.  It  contains  all  the  indulged  forms  of  prayer, 
with  the  special  indulgences  attached  to  each,  noting  the  time  when  and  by  whom 
the  indulgences  were  accorded,  thus  forming  in  itself  a useful  history  on  this 
interesting  subject.  It  is,  moreover,  the  only  translation  of  the  work,  we  believe,  in 
English  which  has  ever  borne  the  special  approbation  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  His 
formal  sanction,  together  with  the  approval  of  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  and  that  of  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of  New  York,  will, 
we  are  sure,  commend  it  to  the  faithful  every  where. 

4.  Unity,  and  Faithful  Adherence  to  the  Word  of  God,  are  only  to  be  Found 
in  the  Catholic  Church*  A Letter  to  his  late  Parishioners,  by  the  Hon.  Wm* 
TowryLaw,  late  Vicar  of  Harborne,  near  Birmingham,  and  late  Chancellor  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  (he  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 
Second  American,  reprinted  from  the  London  edition. 

5.  Reasons  for  Submitting  to  the  Catholic  Church.  A Farewell  Letter  to  the 
Parishioners  of  East  Farleigh,  Kent,  by  Henry  William  Wilberforce , M.A.,  late 
Vicar.  First  American,  from  the  sixth  London  edition.  Baltimore:  Murphy 
& Co. 

The  above  excellent  Letters,  published  together  in  neat  pamphlet  form,  have  been 
received,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  notice  in  our  next  number. 


Literary  Intelligence. 

. Foreign. — A new  edition  of  the  esteemed  Dogmatic  Theology  of  Father  Thomas 
ex  Charmes  has  just  appeared  in  France.  The  Eludes  de  Thtologie , de  Philosophic, 
et  d’Histoire,  edited  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Charles  Daniel  and  John  Gagarin,  has 
reached  a third  volume,  and  the  Dictionnaire  Encyclopedic  de  la  Theologie  Catholiques 
edited  by  Doctors  Wetzer  and  Welte,  a second  volume.*  A new  edition  of  Bergier's 
well  known  Dictionary  of  Theology,  with  notes  by  Cardinal  Gousset,  and  new 
articles  by  Mgr.  Doney,  Bishop  of  Montan  ban,  has  also  appeared.  It  seems  to  avow 
some  blunders  in  the  additions  made  to  recent  editions.  One  in  attempting  to  ex- 
plain the  American  trustee  system,  trabslated  Trustees  men  of  confidence,  doubtless 
supposing  it  a form  of  the  word  trusty,  and  not  a law  term  meaning  the  person  to 
whom  a trust  is  committed,  corresponding  to  Fidei,  commissaries  of  the  civil  law. 
A similar  blunder  occurs  in  a note  to  0 ’Hanlon’s  recent  and  interesting  life  of  St. 
Lawrence  O’Toole,  where  the  French  word  Fabrique , meaning  as  near  as  our  ideas 
go,  the  “ Board  of  Trustees,”  is  so  misunderstood  that  President  de  fabrique  is  ren- 
dered President  of  manufactures!. 

Migne  has  added  two  more  to  his  list  of  theological  dictionaries;  a Dictionary  of 
Christian  Mysticism  and  a Dictionary  of  Protestantism . 

In  philosophy,  we  have  the  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Donoso  Cortes,  and 
an  Ess<A  sur  is  Developpement  de  V Intelligence  Humaine — Esc  amen  Critique  des  Sys- 
tbnts , styled  by  the  leading  Catholic  jonrn&l  of  France,  *‘a  complete  and  profound 
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discussion  of  the  great  question  now  so  much  debated.”  Father  Lacordaire  has  just 
issued  Lettres  a ten  jeune  homme  sur  la  vie  Chretienne , which  we  hope  to  see  in  English 
before  long. 

In  ecclesiastical  history  and  biography,  we  notice  a new  Life  of  Mother  Teresa  qf 
St.  Augustine  (M’me  Louise  de  France),  the  holy  daughter  of  the  profligate  Louis 
XV,  who  renounced  the  honors  of  the  Court  to  become  a Carmelite  nqn.  The  com- 
munity in  which  she  lived  still  exists  at  Autun,  to  which  it  removed  in  1838,  and  a 
member  of  it  is  the  author  of  the  present  life,  an  older  one  having  been  written  by 
the  A bbe  Proyart. 

M.  Augustine  Canron  has  just,  given  the  public  Lives  qf  B.  Peter  of  Luxembourg 
and  St.  Benezet  qf  Avignon:  and  a new  Lift  qf  St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chaptat^  has  ap- 
peared. 

The  Abbe  Hue  has  published  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  his  Christianity  in 
Chinay  bringing  it  down  to  the  present  time,  and  we  look  for  the  completion  of  the 
English  version,  of  which  Messrs.  Sadlier  have  given  us  already  two  volumes. 

The  Relation  qf  the  Missions  in  Tonquin , by  Father  De  Rhodes,  founder  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  at  Paris,  has  also  appeared. 

Considerable  praise  is  bestowed  on  a work  of  the  Abbe  Pallard,  entitled  Les  Minis- 
ter es  Ecclesiastiques  du  St.  Sihge  pendant  la  12e  annee  du  Pontifcat  de  Pie  1X\  and  a 
collection  of  sermons  for  the  principal  holidays  of  the  year,  by  a former  director  of 
the  Seminary  of  Lyons,  entitled  Solennites  Catholiques . 

Among  announcements  in  England  are  one  of  a new  edition  of  Baker's  Sancta  So - 
phiat  called  for  by  that  issued  in  this  country  of  that  standard  work  a Life  qf  the 
Fen.  M.  Olier,  founder  of  St.  Sulpice,  by  E.  Healy  Thompson,  and  a drama  on  the 
assumption  of  our  Lady,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Morris,  entitled  Taleetha  Koomety  a title 
which  our  readers  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  for  fear  they  should  suppose  it  to  be 
some  foreign  work  when  it  appears.  A translation  is  also  announced  of  the  Treatise 
on  Purgatory , by  St.  Catharine  of  Genoa.  A lady  of  New  York,  the  accomplished 
translator  of  the  “Glories  of  Mary”  and  other  works,  was  engaged  on  this  Treatise, 
but  we  know  not  whether  this  is  from  hers  or  from  a transatlantic  pen.  We  see  too 
that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  will  publish  a volume  on  his  tour  to 
Ireland. 

American.— The. Messrs.  Sadlier  have  issued  two  Arithmetics,  by  Dr.  Blake,  in- 
tended especially  for  our  schools,  and.  possessing  many  advantages;  and  also  a new 
work  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  O’Callaghan. 

Dunigan  has  in  press  a Volume  of  Explanatory  Motes , on  the  rule  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

The  Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac  and  Laity's  Directory , for  1859.— The  publishers 
having  favored  us  with  a glance  at  the  proof  sheets,  enables  us  to  announce  its  com- 
pletion at  an  early  day.  From  the  general  scope  of  its  contents,  and  the  great  care 
and  judgment  bestowed  by  the  Rev.  Editor  on  its  compilation,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  Almanac  for  1859  will  be  more  complete  in  its  arrangements  and  more 
general  and  accurate  in  its  details  than  any  heretofore  published. 
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American  College  at  Rome. — The  establishment  at  Rome  of  a College  for  the 
education  of  American  youth,  who  are  happily  called  to  serve  at  the  altar  of  the 
Most  High,  is  an  enterprise  long  and  ardently  desired  on  the  part  of  the  Prelates  of 
this  country.  To  this  end  their  prayer  was  borne  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  the  illus- 
trious Pontiff,  Pius  IX,  who  has  shown  so  many  marks  of  special  favor  to  the 
Church  of  these  States,  listened  kindly,  willingly,  and  approvingly  to  their  petition. 
Time  alone  was  wanting  to  realize  the  accomplishment  of  a measure  so  fondly 
cherished  by  the  Pontiff  and  the  Prelates.  That  time  arrived,  and  to  the  joy  of  our 
Bishops,  and  the  delight  of  our  people,  the  “American  College ” is  founded  at  Rome. 
The  glad  tidings  of  this  auspicious  event  are  borne  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  follow- 
ing circular,  addressed  bv  the  Cardinal  Prefect  to  the  Bishops  of  the  United  States: 

The  American  College  at  Rome. — By  letters  of  February  12th,  1856,  addressed 
to  the  Archbishops  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  the  Propaganda  signified  that  our  Most  Holy  Father,  Pius  IX,  not  only  approved 
of  the  desire  expressed  by  many  to  have  an  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  for  all  the  Dio- 
ceses of  the  United  States  established  in  the  Capital  of  the  Catholic  world,  but  he 
also  wished  that  this  great  work  should  be  commended  in  his  name  to  all  the  Bishops 
of  those  dioceses,  and  he  willingly  promised  to  give  it  his  assistance.  We  now 
cheerfully  announce  to  you  the  performance  of  what  the  Most  Holy  Apostolic 
Father,  impelled  by  charity,  then  promised.  A large  and  well-arranged  building  (a 
few  years  ago  occupied  by  female  religious  of  the  title  of  the  Visitation),  together 
with  the  adjoining  elegant  church,  has  been  obtained  by,  our  Most  Holy  Father,  and 
he  has  given  it  for  the  use  of  the  Bishops  of  the  United  States,  that  youths  selected 
and  sent  by  them  may  therein  be  received  and  trained  in  sound  doctrine  and  ecclesi- 
astical life.  Wherefore  let  us  rejoice  that  the  time  has.  arrived  when  that  renowned 
nation  shall  have  in  the  mother  city,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Supreme  Pastor,  an  insti- 
tution, such  as  other  nations  for  many  years  have  gloried  to  possess.  Nothing  now 
is  more  proper,  than  that  the  Prelates  of  the  United  States,  in  fulfilment  of  repeated 
promises,  exert  themselves  to  the  speedy  completion  of  a work,  of  which  the  Roman 
Pontiff  has  laid  the  foundation,  and  that  he  has  undertaken  to  promote  in  word  and 
deed.  Nor  can  we  doubt  of  the  ready  assistance  in  this  matter  of  the  Faithful  of 
North  America,  because  of  their  noble  liberality  towards  every  good  work,  and  par- 
ticularly because  through  this  institution  the  glory  of  the  American  name  will  be  ad- 
vanced,  and  the  Catholic  faith  and  religion  greatly  increased  throughout  America.  • It 
is  left  to  the  prudence  and  zeal  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  to  use  the  means 
which  seem  to  them  fitting  and  opportune  to  provide  the  new  Seminary  with  every 
requisite,  so  that  it  may  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible  to  American  youths. 

Meanwhile  we  pray,  &c.  &c. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  the  Sacred  College  de  Prop.  Fid.,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  1858. 

Signed,  Al.  C.  Barnard,  Preft. 

Cajetn.,  Archb.  of  Thebes,  See. 

No  sooner  had  this  brief  been  received  than  our  beloved  Archbishop  hastened  to 
secondthe  generous  design  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  to  commend  the  noble  enterprise 
to  the  Clergy  and  faithful  of  his  diocese,  in  the  subjoined  letter.  So  fully  does  the 
language  of  the  illustrious  Prelate  express  the  design  of  the  “ College”  which  in  future 
is  to  represent  in  Rome  the  Catholic  Church  of  America,  and  so  clearly  does  it  set 
forth  the  many  advantages  which  this  institution  will  in  coming  years  bestow  on 
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American  youth,  that  no  comments  of  ours  will  suffice  to  give  any  additional  force 
or  interest  to  the  subject.  And  while  we  place  before  our  readers  this  excellent  Pas- 
toral, we  ardently  hope  that  the  generous  zeal  of  our  beloved  Archbishop  in  behalf 
of  the  institution,  may  be  met  by  a corresponding  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
body  of  this  country.  Already  several  Catholic  gentlemen  of  this  city  have  con- 
tributed towards  it  in  a manner  worthy  of  the  exalted  enterprise.  Ltt  their  exam- 
ples be,  imitated  by  others,  and  may  the  children  of  the  donors  for  generations  to 
come  reap  the  benefit  of  their  generous  charity: 

PASTORAL  LETTER  OF  THE  MOST  REV.  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
BALTIMORE. 

Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  by  the  Grace  of  God , and  Favor  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See , 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  to  the  Clergy  and  Faithful  of  the  Diocese  of  Baltimore: 

Venerable  Brethren  of  the  Clergy , and  Beloved  Brethren  of  the  Laity: 

With  feelings  of  great  satisfaction  we  announce  to  you,  that  Our  Holy  Father 
the  Pope,  being  anxious  to  prove  his  gratitude  for  the  generous  sympathy  of  his  chil- 
dren in  these  United  States,  in  the  hour  of  his  trial,  and  to  advance  the  interests  of 
religion,  has  set  apart  a spacious  and  convenient  building  in  the  city  of  Rome,  for 
the  education  of  American  youths  pursuing  the  ecclesiastical  career.  The  advam 
tages  afforded  by  a residence  in  that  city,  for  a thorough  and  comprehensive  Btudy  of 
all  that  relates  to  doctrine  and  discipline,  cannot  be  questioned,  since  Rome  has 
always  been  recognized  as  the  school  of  religion,  and  the  great  fountain  from  which 
the  waters  of  pure  doctrine  flow  to  all  parts  of  the  universe.  Peter  lives  there  in 
the  person  of  his  successor,  always  ready  to  furnish  to  inquirers  the  truth  of  faith. 
The  constant  communication  of  the  prelates  of  all  parts  of  the  world  with  their 
head,  and  the  action  of  the  various  ecclesiastical  tribunals  in  that  city,  give  to  it  the 
character  of  a permanent  council,  which  maintains  the  integrity  of  doctrine,  and 
directs  the  government  of  the  Church.  Those  who  have  the  happiness  to  be  in- 
structed there,  are  likely  to  receive  the  most  accurate  and  the  most  enlarged  views, 
free  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  local  prejudices,  and  of  secular  governments. 
Nothing  of  the  warmth  of  genuine  patriotism  is  lost  by  Roman  training,  for  the 
place  itself  recalls  to  memory  the  most  thrilling  scenes  of  republican  history,  and  the 
paternal  rule  of  the  Pontiff  over  the  small  territory  which  has  been  providentially 
attached  to  his  see,  does  not  lead  him  to  foster  any  narrow  views  of  civil  govern- 
ment. From  his  high  station  he  surveys  kingdoms  and  republics,  - and  admires  in 
the  variety  of  social  institutions  Divine  Providence,  which  reaches  from  end  to  end 
powerfully,  and  disposes  all  things  sweetly,  for  its  own  high  purposes.  Moreover, 
the  students  of  the  college  will  enter  it  at  an  age  when  their  national  feelings  have 
been  fully  developed,  which  they  are  not  likely  to  change  during  the  few  years  which 
are  devoted  to  the  higher  studies  that  immediately  prepare  them  for  the  ministry. 
Such  of  our  priests  and  prelates  as  have  been  educated  in  the.  eternal  city,  yield  to 
none  of  their  brethren  in  devoted  attachment  to  the  free  institutions  under  which  it 
is' our  happiness  to  live. 

The  ecclesiastical  seminaries  which  exist  in  our  diocese,  under  the  diligent  super- 
vision of  the  priests  of  the  Society  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  the  seminary  department  of 
the  College  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s,  near  Emmitsburg,  efficiently  conducted  by  secu- 
lar clergymen,  have  rendered  to  the  Church  most  important  service  in  the  many 
exemplary  priests  whom  they  have  trained,  several  of  whom  have  adorned  the  epis- 
copate. Their  usefulness  is  greatly  increased,  since  the  former  are  now  wholly 
devoted  to  ecclesiastical  education,  and  the  number  of  students  within  their  walls 
gives  promise  of  a large  supply  of  evangelical  laborers  to  reap  the  harvest  which  is 
ripe  for  the  sickle.  We  would  not,  by  any  means,  lessen  the  interest  which  you 
ustly  feel  in  these  domestic  institutions.  On  the  contrary,  we  willingly  acknowledge 
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the  special  advantages  which  they  possess,  as  is  evident  from  the  success,  with  which 
their  efforts  have  been  crowned.  But  the  proposed  college  at  Rome  will  no-wise 
interfere  with  their  prosperity.  Many  youths  will  be  attracted  to  the  holy  city  by 
its  various  religious  associations.  Its  distance  from  their  homes  will  free  th$ra  from 
the  distractions  which  relations  and  friends  sometimes  occasion,  and  from  many 
temptations  to  return  to  secular  pursuits.  Their  education  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Christian  world,  will  be  a new  link  to  bind  us  to  the  centre  of  unity.  Returning 
thence  with  the  blessing  of  him  who  fills  the  chair  of  Peter,  they  will  unite  with  their 
brethren  trained  in  our  seminaries,  or  religious  communities,  in  laboring  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  faith,  and  a holy  rivalry  of  zeal  and  devotion  will  thus  be  created.  The 
harmony  of  Catholic  doctrine  will  appear  to  advantage,  by  conferring  the  teaching 
of  the  missionaries  brought  up  in  various  institutions  with  the  traditions  always  pre- 
served in  the  most  ancient  and  glorious  Church  founded  by  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  the  blessings  of  unity  will  be  made  manifest. 

On  the  first  intimation  of  the  intention  of  Our  Holy  Father  to  establish  an  Ameri- 
can College  at  Rome,  several  wealthy  individuals  in  other  dioceses  generously  offered 
to  contribute  a thousand  dollars  each  towards  this  noble  object.  We  earnestly  solicit 
those  of  our  flock  who  may  be  able  to  make  this  large  donation,  to  place  it  as  soon 
as  possible  in  our  hands,  that  an  impulse  may  be  given  to  the  good  work.  Although 
the  vast  building  appropriated  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  our  use  costs  us  nothing, 
a large  amount  of  money  must  be  expended  in  adapting  it  to  the  purposes  of  a col- 
lege, and  a fund  must  be  created  to  support  the  various  officers  and  students.  We, 
therefore,  exhort  you  to  give  freely  of  those  goods  of  which  Divine  Providence  has 
constituted  you  dispensers;  but  we  do  not  mean'  to  limit  or  determine  the  amount  of 
your  offerings.  Whatever  you  may  please  to  bestow  will  be  thankfully  accepted, 
and  your  name  shall  be  inscribed  on  the  books  of  the  college  among  its  first  bene- 
factors, that  you  may  share  the  prayers  of  its  inmates,  and  your  children  may  have 
a claim  for  admission,  in  case  they  feel  called  to  enter  into  the  ecclesiastical  career. 
In  order  that  all  the  faithful  of  our  diocese  may  have  an  opportunity  of  uniting  in 
this  great  work,  we  desire  that  it  may  be  presented  to  their  consideration,  by  the 
reading  of  this,  our  pastoral  address,  on  a Sunday  to  be  chosen  by  the  respective 
parish  priests  and  missionaries,  and  that  a general  collection  be  made  in  all  the 
churches  of  our  diocese,  on  Sunday  within  the  octave  of  the  Feast  of  the  Immacu- 
late conception,  which  will  be  the  twelfth  day  of  December,  for  the  same  purpose. 

Brethren,  pray  that  God  may  prosper  the  undertaking  by  His  blessing,  and  call 
to  His  holy  ministry  youth  of  innocence  and  piety,  and  give  us  pastors  according 
to  His  own  Heart,  to  feed  us  with  knowledge  and  doctrine. 

Given  under  our  hand  at  Baltimore,  this  10th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1858.  t FRANCIS  PATRICK, 

» Archbishop  qf  Baltimore . 

Thomas  Foley,  Secretary . 
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We  gratefully;  acknowledge  the  following  beautiful  offering,  from  the  pen  of  our 
talented  contributor,  W.  S.  G.,  of  Washington,  Indiana.  It  needs  not  our  com- 
ments. The  harmony  of  its  numbers,  its  deep  and  pathetic  sentiments,  and  it* 
truly  Catholic  spirit,  cannot  fail  to  charm  and  delight  our  readers: 

MY  SISTERS  THREE. 

Faith  ends  im  vision;  Hope  in  joy;  Charitt  alone  is  immortal. 

Alone  am  I — yet  not  alone! 

/ This  dreary  vale  within; 

For  thongh  my  kindred  all  have  down. 

My  spirit  yet  hath  kin. 

No  brother  smiles  on  me  with  love; 

Yet  sisters  three  have  I! 

Nor  dwell  they  here,  nor  yet  above, 

These  daughters  of  the  sky! 

The  eldest,  when  my  spirit  bends, 

And  reason  seems  to  fly, 

A heav’nly  consolation  sends, 

And  points  my  soul  on  high; 

Removes  all  doubt,  dispels  all  fear, 

And  bids  all  gloom  depart; 

Illumes  the  shades  that  hover  near, 

Arid  brings  peace  to  my  heart! 

The  second — life  bestowing  smile ! 

Opens  the  source  of  bliss; 

All  care  and  sorrow  doth  beguile, 

With  her  suspicious  kiss! 

Points  to  a little  trembling  star. 

And  bids  me  catch  its  ray; 

Whispers,  “ the  guerdon  there,  afar. 

Shall  be  an  endless  day.” 

The  youngest,  sweetest  of  the  three! 

0 bright,  seraphic  guest! 

In  clement  goodness  comes  to  me — 

Is  allied  to  my  breast! 

Unlike  her  elder  sister,  she 
WiU  live  beyond  the  sky; 

Unlike  the  second,  endless  be. 

Nor  bom  she  cannot  die! 

Now,  though  I have  not  mortal  kin. 

Yet  am  I truly  blest; 

Bright  visions  cross  my  path  of  sin. 

That  antedate  my  rest: 

Earth  may  recall  her  moulded  dust! 

Death  hath  no  fears  for  me! 

In  my  three  sisters  will  I trust — 

Faith!  Hope!  and  Charity!  w.  s.  o. 
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• From  September  20 th , to  October  20 th,  1858. 


Foreign  Intelligence. 

Rome. — The  foreign  journals  give  but  few  events  of  importance  in.  the  political 
affairs  of  the  Roman  States.  The  Holy  Father,  it  is  stated,  has  determined  to  visit 
other  portions  of  his  States  as  soon  as  time  will  permit.  Various  projects  of  public 
utility  appear  likely  to  be  carried  out  by  Mgr.  Arnica,  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Public  Works.  Among  them  is  one  for  building  a new  suburb  in  the  Prati  di  Cas- 
tello,  near  the  Vatican,  and  uniting  it  by  iron  bridges  with  the  city.  Another  is  to 
bring  from  a distance  water  to  the  higher  quarters  of  the  city.  On  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember His  Holiness,  in  company  with  their  Eminences  Cardinals  Barberini  and 
Bofondi,  visited  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del*  Popoli,  to  assist  at  the  Mass  of  the 
Nativity  o£  the  Blessed  Lady,  which  was  celebrated  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Reisach.  His  Holiness  was  received  by  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  and  after 
Mass  was  pleased  to  admit  to  the  bacio  del  piede,  the  Reverend  Augustine  Fathers 
who  serve  the  Church.  During  his  progress  to  and  from  the  Basilica,  His  Holiness 
was  received  with  the  most  marked  testimony  of  esteem  and  veneration  by  the  as- 
sembled people,  to  whom  the  Holy  Father  imparted  the  Papal  blessing.  His  im- 
perial Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  has  proposed  as  auditors  of  the  Rota  for  the 
Empire,  the  names  of  Mgrs.  Flir  and  Nardi,  who  have  been  graciously  accepted  by 
the  Holy  Father.  The  Congregation  of  Sacred  Rites  at  Rome  has,  by  a recent 
decree,  confirmed  the  beatification  of  the  venerable  Jeanne  de  Lestonnac,  Mon- 
taigne’s niece,  who,  after  being  married  and  had  seven  children,  founded  a religious 
order,  and  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 

The  Propaganda  College  recently  received  three  Chinese,  who  arrived  in  that  city 
under  the  escort  of  a French  missionary  Bishop,  and  are  destined,  after  duly  passing 
through  their  ecclesiastical  studies,  to  return  to  their  own  country  to  propagate  the 
Catholic  religion,  with  less  fear  of  torture  and  martyrdom  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case.  They  attract  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  Romans  in  their  daily  pregrinations 
about  the  city,  for  as  their  stay  in  Rome  is  to  be  but  short,  their  conductor  is  anxious 
to  show  them  as  many  of  the  splendors  of  the  Catholic  metropolis  as  possible.  Their 
studies  are  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  Chinese  College  at  Naples,  which  is  a branch  es- 
tablishment of  the  Propaganda,  especially  founded  for  the  Chinese,  whose  health  is 
generally  incompatible  with  the  climate  of  Rome. 

Sardinia— The  government  has  granted  to  Russia  the  privilege  of  occupying,  for 
the  time  being,  a small  station  in  the  Bay  of  Villa  Franca,  near  Nice,  as  a depot  for 
coal  and  provisions.  The  following  item  from  the  London  Times * correspondent  gives 
some  reason  to  hope  that  a better  state  of  things  may  soon  be  looked  for  in  Sardinia: 
“ My  private  letters  from  the  north  of  Italy  show  that  there,  as,  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  there  is  just  now  a complete  chlm  in.  political  affairs.  In  the  absence  of 
greater  events,  the  Italia  del  Popolo  has  caused  much  conversation  at  Turin,  and 
indeed  it  cannot  be  considered  as  an  unimportant  incident,  since  it  proves  that  the 
detestable  principles  the  paper  in  question  advocated  are  not  those  of  the  numerous 
or  influential  party  in  the  Sardinian  States;  or,  we  may  fairly  say,  in  Italy  generally ; 
since,  had  they  been  so,  money  would  doubtless  have  been  forthcoming  to  prolong 
the  existence  of  the  radical  print.  The  truth  is  that  the  paper  was  not  supported  by 
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the  public.  Not  many  days  ago  the  shareholders  held  a meeting,  to  examine  the 
financial  state  of  their  property,  and  they  found  that  the  treasury  was  empty.  They 
made  an  appeal  to  certain  persons,  who.,  either  through  fear  or  from  a desire  to  op- 
pose and  create  difficulties  for  the  government,  had  hitherto  supplied  money*  but 
those  persons  were  not  disposed  to  disburse  any  further  sums.  The  inevitable  con- 
clusion was  therefore  come  to,  that  the  publication  of  the  Italia  del  Popola  must 
cease.  The  loss  of  their  organ  is  a great  blow  to  the  infamous  Mazzinian  faction, 
which  is  the  disgrace  of  Italy.” 

But  if  one  infamous  journal  is  on  the  wane,  another  has  arisen  above  the  horizon, 
as  we  learn  from  another  correspondent  of  the  same  journal:  “The  first  number  of 
Mazzini’s  new  journal  Pensiero  ed  Axiom  has  appeared.  His  own  article,  * La  Nos- 
tra Bandiera,*  is  printed  in  larger  type  than  those  of  his  colleagues,  in  spite  of  the 
principles  of  equality  which  he  preaches  up.  The  other  persons  who  sign  articles'in 
this  number  are  Aurelio  Saffi,  one  of  the  triumvirs  of  Rome,  Kossuth,  and  Mario, 
married  to  Miss  White,  who  was  treated  with  such  contempt  by  the  Court  of  Genoa 
after  the  event  of  the  29th  June.” 

Spain. — The  government  has  determined  to  send  from  2000  to  3000  men  to  Cuba, 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  garison  caused  by  death  or  sickness.  A change  in  the 
Ministry  is  shortly  expected.  The  progress  of  the  Queen  and  the  royal  family 
through  a portion  of  her  dominions  occupies  a large  space  in  the  public  journals,  and 
not  only  proves  the  strong  hold  she  has  on  the  affections  of  her  people,  but  also  shows 
how  thoroughly  Catholic  are  the  great  masses  of  the  Spanish  people.  A corres- 
pondent of  one  of  the  English  papers  thus  describes  her  journey  from  Gijon:  “The 
progress  of  the  Queen  since  her  departure  from  Gijon  has  been  U veritable  ovation. 
Some  beautiful  peasant  women  danced  before  Her  Majesty’s  carriage,  and  four 
graceful  little  girls  threw  into  it  dahlias  and  other  flowers.  On  her  arrival  at  Infiesto 
the  Queen  wished  to  visit  the  celebrated  grotto  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  that  name. 
The  principal  nave  of  this  church  is  formed  without  the  least  assistance  from  man’s 
hand,  near  the  River  Sella,  and  is  of  colossal  dimensions;  it  contains  three  grottos 
or  chapels.  In  one  of  them  reposes  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
According  to  tradition,  the  precious  image  has  always  returned  to  this  spot  every 
time  it  has  been  taken  away.  Their  Majesties  having  heard  Mass  with  great  de- 
votion, afterwards  proceeded  to  Cengas  de  Oris.  On  her  arrival  at  the  imposing  and 
majestic  rock  which  contains  the  grotto  of  Covadonga,  the  Queen,  being  desirous  of 
prostrating  herself  before  the  image  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  the  tomb  of  Pelagia, 
took  the  Prince  of  Ansrias  in  her  arms,  and  thus  ascended  the  steps  which  ted  to 
that  venerated  tomb  where  the  image  of  our  Blessed  Lady  was  provisionally  placed. 
At  the  altar,  to  the  left  of  which,  in  the  rock,  is  the  tomb  of  Pelagio,  Grand  Mass 
was  performed.  Their  Majesties  having  received  the  Holy  Communion,  prayed  for 
a long  time  before  the  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  which  was  clothed  in  the  magnifi- 
cent robe,  embroidered  with  gold,  which  has  been  presented  to  her  in  the  name  of 
the  Infanta  Isabella.  The  Queen  then  declared  that  she  wished  her  son  to  be  con- 
firmed in  the  faith  of  her  ancestors  before  the  protectress  of  the  monarchy  and  at  the 
tomb  of  him  who  succoured  the  royalty  of  Spain.  The  Patriarch  of  the  Indies  then 
proceeded  to  perform  this  pious  ceremony.  The  Bishop  of  the  diocese  was  chosen 
by  the  Queen  to  stand  godfather  to  the  future  monarch,  and  the  Duchess  of  Alva 
was  chosen  as  godmother  of  the  Infanta  Isabella,  who  likewise  received  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Confirmation.  At  that  moment  the  mountains  echoed  the  enthusiastic  cry, 
« Long  live  the  Prince  of  Ansrias.’  Never  had  oath  such  solemnity  conferred  upon 
it  by  traditional  and  local  associations.  The  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  then 
carried  in  procession  to  the  summit  of  one  of  the  mountains,  where  Pontifical  High 
Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  At  the  head  of  the  procession 
walked  the  Governor  of  the  province  with  the  banner.  The  image  of  the  Holy 
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Virgin  was  carried  by  the  Marquis  of  Campo  Sagrado  and  the  Marquis  d’Espeja, 
MM.  Navia  Osoria,  et  Antonio  Arguguelle.  Their  Majesties  followed  with  the 
Clergy,  carrying  tapers  in  their  hands.’ * • 

Portugal. — A most  decided  i n fid el  spirit  has  manifested*  itself  in  the  capital  of 
this  kingdom.  The  good  and  amiable  Sisters  of  Charity  have  become  the  objects  of 
hatred  to  certain  classes,  and  have  been  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity.  A writer 
in  one  of  the  English  journals  thus  speaks  of  the  affair:  “ You  will  scarcely  believe 
that  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity  have  been  stoned  in  the  streets  of  this  Catholic 
metropolis.  A few  came  fast  year  to  take  charge  of  the  orphans  of  cholera  and  yel- 
low fever,  and  from  the  first  moment  of  their  arrival  .it  was  resolved  by  the  infidel 
party  that  by  some  means  or  other  they  should  be  expelled — Sisters  of  Charity  being 
r^arded  here  as  far  too  ultramontane  for  Portugal.  A petition  was  actually  signed 
in  Lisbon  asking  the  King  to. expel  them.  Another  was  prepared,  praying  the  King 
to  preserve  them,  and  this  was  signed  by  the  Queen  and  Princess  Isabel  Maria;  The 
Count  of  Sobral,  the  civil  governor  of  the  city,  has  demanded  his  dismissal,  the 
Government  refusing  to  assist  him  irt  punishing  the  villains  who*  threw  stones  at  the 
good  Sisters,  and  in  prosecuting  the  infidel  papers  which  have  daily  poured  out  the 
most  infamous  and  vile  calumnies  against  those  blessed  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  whose  mission  of  love  the  whole  world,  not  excepting  even  the  Mussulman, 
has  joyfully  welcomed  and  willingly  acknowledged.,  Portugal,  once  so  Catholic, 
once  so  faithful — would,  it  seems,  challenge  to  herself  the  unenviable  distinction  of 
foully  calumniating  and  ungratefully  expelling  the  poor  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent,  and 
thus  publicly  proclaim  herself  to  the  world  as  terribly  low  in  civilization.  God  help 
her! — she  will  not  help  herself ; and  those  who  should  guide  her  now  are  trembling 
and  silent — not  one  word  from  the  Government — not  a syllable  from  the  Throne  or 
tongue-tied  Church  in. favor  of  the  poor  Sisters  of  Charity.” 

Austria, — A grand  Provincial  Synod  is  about  to  be  convened  at  Vienna,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Archbishop.  This  will  be  the  first  Provincial  Synod  in  Austria 
since  nearly  three  hundred  years.  It  is  not  a little  singular  that  Austria,  although 
usually  acting  as  the  patron  of  the  political  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church,  has 
hitherto  been  failing  to  execute  many  of  the  most  important  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  The  Provincial  Synod  will  consist  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  Bishops  of 
the  province,  three  Deputies  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  Vienna,  two  Deputies 
of  each  of  the  Diocesan  Chapters,  and  the  Superiors  of  the  religious  orders. 

The  Jesuits. — A correspondence  between  Count  Thun,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Austria,  and  Father  Beck,  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome,  which  was 
conducted  several  years  ago,  has  lately  been  published,  and  is  probably  the  only  in- 
stance in  the  present  century  in,  which,  a powerful  government  has  entered  into  a 
direct  communication  with  the  Superior  of  a religious  order  in  Rome,  treated  with 
him  on  the  conditions  on  which  the  order  would  be  willing  to  take  the  charge  of 
several  State  colleges,  and  accepted  his  terms.  The  letter  of  Count  Thun  is  dated 
from  November  20,  1853;  the  answer  of  Father  Beck  from  July  15,  1854.  Count 
Thun  inquired  “whether  the  Society  of  Jesus,  if  charged  with  the  management  of 
some  colleges,  would  submit  in  every  respect  to  the  existing  statutes  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  or  whether  and  how  far  their  peculiar  circumstances  would  make  a collision 
with  the  Austrian  statutes  unavoidable,  and  require  and  justify  exemptional  pro- 
visions.” The  General  of  the  Order  demands,  in  his  reply,  that  the  Superiors  of 
the.  Order  receive  unlimited  power  to  conform  the  management  of  the  colleges  with 
the  statutes  and  rules  of  the  Order,  and  that  therefore  they  must  be  at  liberty  to  ap- 
point any  members  of  their  Order  they  please  as  Directors,  Rectors,  Prefects  or  Pro- 
fessors, without  a previous  examination  by  the  State  authorities,  and  to  remove 
them  again  if  they  see  fit.  The  history  of  the  last  four  years  shows  that  the  Aus- 
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trian  Government  has  accepted  these  conditions,  and  that  the  Jesuits  exercise  on 
public  instruction  an  influence  which  is  increasing  every  day. 

In  Inspruck,  the  capital  of  Tyrol,  where  last  year  all  . the  chairs  of  the  Theological 
Faculty  were  given  to  them,  they  are  at  present  erecting  a large  edifice,  in  which  the 
students  of  theology,  after  the  example  of  the  Collegium  Germanicum  at  Rome,  will 
live  together  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for- the  priesthood.  Of 
another  of  their  institutions,  the  Nobles*  College  at  Ralksburg,  near  Vienna,  the 
Gazelle  of  Pesth  writes  that  there  also  new  buildings  are  rising  with  great  rapidity. 
Erected  in  1855  on  a place  which  the  Jesuits  had  purchased  for  180,000  florins,  it 
numbers  at  present  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  who  are  taught  and  superin* 
tended  by  twenty  mefnbers  of  the  Order.  The  patronage  of  the  institution  by  the 
nobility  is  so  great  that  bht  for  the  want  of  room,  it  would  have  this  year  more  than 
six  hundred  pupils.  The  Order  will  therefore  establish  another  large  college.in  Hui£ 
gary,  destined  exclusively  for  Hungarian  pupils. 

Birth  of  a Prince.— The  21st  of  August  has  become  memorable  in  Austria,  as  the 
birth-day  of  an  heir  to  the  throne,  the  first  instance,  it  is  said,  in  sixty-two  years  of 
a prince  having  been  born  to  the  reigning  sovereign.  The  event  was  celebrated  in  a 
truly  Catholic  way,  by  Masses  and  Te  Deums,  and  by  bestowing  immense  sums  of 
money  to  the  poor,  and  for  religious  purposes.  The  infant  prince  was  solemnly 
baptised  at  two  o3clock  on  the  23d,  at  Luxemburg,  by  the  Prince  Archbishop  of 
Vienna,  and  received  the  names  of  Rodolph  Francis  Charles  Joseph..  His  grand- 
father, the  Archduke  Francis  Charles,  stood  fpr  the  infant.  It  may  be  truly  said 
that  101  thundering  shots  of  cannon  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  entire  Austrian  people 
with  sincere  joy,  and  the  first  burst  of  feeling  displayed  itself  in  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  from  this  pious  people. 

France.— The  treaty  between  France  and  China  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
rejoicing,  as  it  is  believed  that  it  will  result  not  only  in  great  commercial  and  political 
advantages,  but  also  open  wider  the  field  for  the  Catholic  missionaries  by  removing 
all  restraints  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  The  general  features  of  this  treaty 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  The  chastisement  of  the  mandarin  by  whose  order 
Father  Chapdelaine  was  beheaded  will  be  made  public.  The  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  admission, of  missionaries  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire fully  authorized.  All  the  important  harbors  of  the  Chinese  coast,  together  with 
the  inland  roads  of  the  empire,  opened  to  French  commerce.  French  subjects  with 
passports  admitted  to  travel  in  all  parts  of  China.  Not  any  more  on  the  one-sided 
and  revoked  authority  of  an  Imperial  edict,  but  in  virtue  of  conventional  stipula- 
tions, are  Chinese  Christians  to  be  protected  henceforth  against  the  persecutions  of 
the  mandarins.  The  Viceroy  of  Canton  is  no  more  the  only  medium  of  communi- 
cation, in  diplomatic  affairs;  direct  intercourse  being  established  between  the  Court  of 
France  and  the  Court  of  Pekin;  Merchants  will  have  the  right  of  direct- trading 
with  producers  and  manufacturers  of  every  kind,  A uniform  rate  of  transit  and 
tonnage  will  be  established.  Piracy  closely  prosecuted.  All  such  mighty  results 
obtained  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  and  to  be  attributed  to  the  alliance  of  the 
French  and  the  English  Governments. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  a subject  for  thankfulness,  that,  coincident  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  whibh  such  a vast  field  is  opened  to  Christian  enterprise,  we 
have  the  intelligence  of  the  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Faith,  of  the  son  of  the  King 
of  Cambodia,  the  ruler  of  the  most  important  kingdom — next  to  Cochin-China — in 
the  Empire  of  Anam.  Such  an  event  we  gratefully  accept  as  an  omen  of  future 
success  in  the  East.. 

The  Government  is  about  to  increase  the  navy,  and  has  given  orders  for  the 
building  of  six  screw  frigates  of  nine  hundred  horse  power  each.  Orders  have  also 
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been  given  for  the  construction  of  a naval  battering  ram— a ship  proof  against  the 
enemy’s  guns,  and  capable  from  its  velocity  of  running  against  and  sinking  any  ves- 
sel selected  for  destruction.  The  plan  of  this  new  engine  of  naval  warfare  has  been 
given  by  the  Emperor  himself,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  effect  a complete  revolu- 
tion in  naval  tactics. 

England. — Almost  every  day  gives  new  indications  of  the  increase  of  our  holy 
religion  in  England,  and  the  return  of  the  people  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  New 
churches  are  being  founded,  and  new  houses  of  religion  are  constantly  springing  up. 
Recently  the  foundation  of  a Capuchin  Monastery  at  Pantasaph,  North  Wales, 
took  place,  amidst  the  most  imposing  ceremonies.  This  monastery,  which  is  very 
spacious,  is  to  be  built  in  strict  conformity  with  the  rules  of  ancient  monastic 
architecture.  We  believe  the  building  about  to  be  erected  is  the  first  monastery 
of  the  Capuchin  branch  of  the  Franciscan  Order  erected  in  England  since  the  unhappy 
schism  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Ireland.— The  papers  during  the  last  month  have  been  filled  with  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  progress  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  Ireland.  His  Eminence,  after  his 
attendance  at  the  consecration  of  the  Cathedral  at  Ballinasloe,  which  was  the  chief 
object  of  his  visit,  lectured  in  Dublin  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphanage  under  the 
management  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  selecting  for  his  subject  “The 
Ornamental  Glass  found  in  the  Catacombs.”  He  subsequently  visited  several  public 
institutions,  such  as  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Trinity  College,  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, Maynooth  College,  and  other  places.  Before  his  departure  he  attended  a 
banquet,  given  by  the  citizens  of  Dendalk.  “ The  visit  of  His  Eminence,”  writes  a 
correspondent  of  an  exchange,  “ will  unquestionably  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
good.  The  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  he  was  received  wherever  he  went — the 
public  banquets  which  were  given  to  him — the  deputations  which  waited  on  him,  and 
the  addresses  which  were  presented  to  him  expressive  of  attachment  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  of  respect  and  admiration  for  him  as  an  illustrious  member  of  it — all 
prove  that  the  trying  ordeal  through  which  this  unfortunate  country  has  passed  only 
served  to  make  the  people  more  firmly  attached  to  the  Faith  of  their  fathers.”  The 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Flannery  was  consecrated  on  the  5th  of  August,  Coadjutor  Bishop 
for  the  diocese  of  Killalal.  The  newly  consecrated  Prelate  was  Dean  of  the  Catholic 
University. 

Russia. — The  Emperor  still  pursues  his  policy  of  emancipation.  Two  hundred 
thousand  serfs,  belonging  to  the  Imperial  Palaces,  have  lately  been  set  at  liberty.  It 
is  reported  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  effect  a reconciliation  between  Russia  and 
Austria.  The  Emperor  has  ordered  commissioners  to  visit  the  seat  of  war  in  Cir- 
oasia,  and  report  on  the  true  condition  of  things  in  that  quarter.  This  war  has 
been  carried  on  for  many  years,  and  an  immense  amount  of  treasure  and  blood  has 
been  wasted  without  producing  any  good  to  the  Empire;  and  the  report  of  this  com- 
mission will  determine  the  course  of  the  Emperor  either  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
greater  vigor  than  ever,  or  abandon  it  altogether.  The  explosion  of  several  powder 
mills  near  St.  Petersburg  lately  took  place,  and  caused  the  death  of  several  hundred 
workmen. 

Prussia. — The  health  of  the  King  is  not  improving,  and  all  hopes  of  his  recovery 
are  now  abandoned.  The  Chambers  are  shortly  to  be  convoked,  and  regency  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  it  is  thought,  will  be  declared.  A recent  letter  from  Berlin,  to  one 
of  the  English  papers,  speaks  of  the  progress  of  Catholicity  as  most  cheering. 
Charitable  institutions  and  other  establishments  calculated  to  awaken  moral  and  re- 
ligious sentiments  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  have  multiplied  exceedingly.  Even 
the  Jesuits,  against  whom  ten  years  ago  such  stringent  laws  were  passed,  have  been 
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permitted  to  preach  unmolested  in  the  capital.  Among  important  conversions  to  our 
Holy  Faith  is  that  of  Professor  Daumer,  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse.  This 
gentleman  has  long  stood  at  the  Philosophical  School  of.  Germany. 

Domestic  Intelligence. — Affairs  of  the  Church. 

1.  Diocese  of  Baltimore. — Semi-Centennial  Celebration  at  Ml.  St.  Mary's  College. 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  at  Em- 
mitsburg,  was  celebrated  on  the  6th  of  October.  Circumstances  prevented  us  from 
accepting  the  kind  invitation  to  be  present,  hence  we  are  indebted  to  our  cotempo- 
raries for  the  following  outlines  of  the  celebration: 

The  occasion  drew  together  a large  number  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College,  and 
other  friends  of  the  institution.  Among  these  were  the  following  illustrious  Prelate^: 
Most  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Archbishop  of  New  York;  Rt.  Rev.  George  A.  Carrell, 
Bishop  of  Covington,  Ky.;  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Elder,  Bishop  of  Natches;  Rt.  Rev. 
John  Loughlin,  Bishop  of  Brooklyn;  Rt.  Rev.  John  McCIoskey,  Bishop  of  Albany; 
Rt.  Rev.  Francis  P.  McFarland,  Bishop  of  Hartford;  Rt.  Rev.  James  F.  Wood, 
Coadj.  Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  There  were  also  present  nearly  forty  priests,  be- 
sides the  officers  of  the  College,  and  other  invited  guests. 

At  10  o’clock,  A.  M.,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th,  the  literary  part  of  the  exercises 
commenced  in  the  College  Hall.  It  was  crowded  with  an  intelligent  audience,  num- 
bering about  five  hundred,  by  counting  the  college  boys  at  nearly  170.  The  life- 
like portrait  of  Bishop  Du  Bois,  and  the  bust  of  Bishop  Brute,  founders  of  the 
institution,  decorated  the  rear  part  of  the  stage.  The  room  was  otherwise  well 
arranged  for  the  occasion.  The  priests  and  the  laity  occupied  the  main  body  of  the 
hall  in  front  of  the  platform.  The  orchestra  was  between  them  and  the  rostrum. 
The  stage  was  occupied  by  the  Bishops,  the  officers  of  the  College,  the  orator  and 
poets  for  the  occasion;  also  by  Capt.  Wm.  Seton  and  John  Lilly,  Esq.,  as  survivors 
of  the  first  class  of  seven  with  which  the  institution  commenced  fifty  years  since. 
The  President  of  St.  Mary’s,  Rev.  John  McCaffrey,  D.  D.,  presided,  assisted  by 
Rev.  John  McCIoskey,  Vice-President.  Prof.  Dielman  conducted  the  musical  de- 
partment with  great  ability  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  company.  The  five 
Pyrenees  Mountaineer  singers  were  within  the  Orchestra,  and  sang  some  of  their 
songs  at  intervals,  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  assembly. 

The  exercises  wei*e  opened  by  the  President,  Dr.  McCaffrey,  who  said  that,  in 
obedience  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  his  colleagues,  he  should  open  the  proceedings 
of  that  grand  festival  with  a few  words.  He  trusted  they  might  be  received  with 
favor,  asking  it  not  so  much  for  the  words  as  for  the  honor  of  the  College  and  the 
memory  of  its  great  and  good  founders.  In  the  name  of  all  whom  he  represented 
he  bid  them  welcome  there — archbishops,  bishops,  priests  and  laymen — a hearty 
welcome  to  their  jubilee.  He  trusted  they  felt  at  home  there,  and  might  speak  in 
confidence,  as  friend  to  friend  and  brother  to  brother.'  What  was  the  first  feeling 
which  animated  their  breasts  that  day?  Gratitude  to  God,  who  had  blessed  the  efforts 
of  those  who  fifty  years  ago  commenced  the  labor.  The  seed  they  planted  and 
nursed  with  their  sweat  and  tears  had  grown  up  into  noble  trees,  bearing  flowers  and 
fruit  which  were  known  and  not  unhonored  over  the  land.  For  thie  they  gave  thanks 
to  God.  Praises  and  glory  too,  to  the  Mother  of  God,  whose  name  Du  Bois  and 
Brute  had  given  to  their  Church  and  College  that  they  might  secure  her  aid  in  their 
undertaking.  Thus  they  had  reason  to  rejoice  while  welcoming  them.  Others  would 
speak,  in  prose  and  verse,  worthy  of  the  time  and  circumstances.  One  of  them,  in 
whom  they  might  fancy  that  a Virgil  was  striking  again  the  classic  lyre,  and  he  (the 
speaker)  knew  how  well  he  could  touch  his  chords.  (Applause.)  My  part  is  but 
to  welcome  you,  with  a heart  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  God  for  the  blessings  he 
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has  poured  forth  upon  our  College,  and  I regret  that  so  many  who  are  no  doubt  with 
us  in  spirit  are  absent  in  person,  whom  I should  be  proud  to  behold  here  to-day. 
Not  a few  have  gone  from  this  hallowed  place  into  the  moral  wilderness,  to  beautify 
and  adorne  it;  to  raise  up  trophies  to  the  living  God,  build  churches,  seminaries  and 
colleges,,  until  our  land  is  covered  with  cross-crowned  Cupolas,  all  drawing  down 
blessings  on  our  country.  I am  proud  to  see  so  many  sons  of  St.  Mary’s  filling  this 
broad  platform — they  have  come  from  the  North,  the  West,  the  East,  and  the  South, 
to  lift  up  their  voices  at  the  sacred  shrine  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s.  It  is  fifty  years 
since  Mr.  Du  Bois  first  opened  a school  in  the  humble  log  tenement  still  preserved 
On  a neighboring  farm;  and  there  he  gave  a welcome  to  Mother  Seton  and  the  first 
Sisters  of  Charity  now  occupying  the  institution  of  St.  Joseph  in  this  locality,  whose 
success  is  due  to  him,  and  whose  influence.goes  forth  into  all  quarters  of  this  land, 
to  bless  and  save,  to  console  and  sanctify.  Since  that  time  these  two  institutions 
have  grown  prosperous,  and  if  we  are  asked  the  secret  of  their  prosperity,  we  must 
confess  that  we  cannot  tell.  This  institution  has  no  contributions  from  abroad — no 
great  legacies  were  left  to  it;  it  received  no  assistance  from  any  foreign  community; 
it  had  no  help  from  without;  yet,  you  will  ask,  how  can  we  account  for  the  pheno- 
menon ? The  spirit  of  Du  Bois  and  Brute  is  living  still  in  Mount  St.  Mary’s.  We 
believe  the  finger  of  God  is  here — that  this  work  is  that  of  God  himself.  Let  us  re- 
joice, then,  and  Cry — 

“ Exultemus,  et  letamur  in  ea.” 

And  while  we  thank  God  for  His  special  favors,  let  qs  be  filled  with  the  proper 
spirit  of  this  festival*  It  is  meet  that  the  students  of  to-day  and  of  fifty  years  ago 
should  meet  at  least  once  in  half  a century,  and  taking  hands,  thank  God  for  His 
favors.  On  yon  cross-crowned  hill  let  us  kneel  down  together  and  pray  for  the  rest, 
in  eternal  light  and  peace,  of  the  holy  founders.  May  the  students  meet  for  years 
to  come,  and  at  each  meeting  see  this  institution  more  blessed  by  God  and  more 
favor.ed  by  his  Blessed. Mother  than  it  is  now. 

After  the  prolonged  cheering  following  this  address  had  subsided,  the  President 
introduced  the  orator  of  the  day,  James  McSherry,  Esq.,  of  Frederick  city.  His 
address  was  much  and  deservedly  applauded.  We  hope  at  an  early  day  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  this  elegant  address,  as  well  as  the  poems  delivered  by  George  H. 
Miles,  Esq.,  of  the  Baltimore  Bar,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Pise,  D.  D.,  of  Brook- 
lyn, both  of  which  are  of  a high  order  of  poetry. 

The  Banquet. — At  four  o’clock  the  guests,  numbering  about  200,  sat  down  to  a 
most  sumptuous  banquet  in  the  spacious  refectory  of  the  College,  the  President,  Dr. 
McCaffrey,  presiding.  After  dinner  the  President  proposed  as  the  first  toast,  The 
health  and  long  life  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  preceding  it  with  many  happy  remarks.  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  was  loudly  called  upon  to  respond,  which  he  did  at  considerable  length 
to  the  evident  delight  of  the  guests,  manifested  by  repeated  cheers.  The  second  toast 
was,  The  President  of  the  United  Stales , to  which  Hon.  Jacob  Kunkel,  Member  of 
Congress  from  that  district,  responded  in  an  excellent  speech,  eulogising  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Democratic  party.  The  memory  of  Du  Bois  and  Brute  was  then  drank 
standing  and  in  silence.  Hon.  Franklin  Clack,  Ex-U.  S.  District  Attorney  in  New 
Orleans,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  spoke  with  much  applause  when  called  out. 

The  Concert. — In  the  evening  a vocal  concert  was  given  by  the  Pyrenees  Mountain 
Singers,  who  were  present  on  the  occasion.  As  soon  as  they  entered  the  hall  they 
arranged  themselves  before  the  Bishops,,  and.  kneeling  down  together,  they  asked 
their  blessing.  Archbishop  Hughes  arose  and  blessed  them,  upon  which  they  rose 
and  one  by  one  took  him  by  the  hand  arid  kissed  his  ring,  genuflecting  at  the  same 
time.  This  whole  proceeding  was  so  edifying  and  reverently.done,  that  it  produced 
the  happiest  effect  on  the  spectators,  who  applauded  them  long  and  loud. 

The  singers  took  their  stand  on  the  platform  in  a semi-circle  facing  the  audience, 
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and  sang  several  French  songs  in  their  peculiar  style.  In  the  interval  between  some 
of  their  pieces,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pise  took  his  stand  on  the  platform  and  read  a beauti- 
ful translation  into  English  verse,  of  his  Latin  poem,  delivered  in  the  morning. 

Requiem  Mass . — On  the  morning  of  the  7th  a solemn  Requiem  Mass  was  celebrated 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  illustrious  founders  of  the  College,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  of  Albany.  After  the  Gospel  the  Rev.  Father  Hitzelberger  delivered 
an  eloquent  panegyric  on  the  virtues  of  the  deceased. 

The  exercises  closed  by  a parting  dinner.  After  the  meal  was  over  the  company  was 
entertained  by  . songs  from  varidus  persons  present.  “Professor  Joseph  Gegan  then 
yielded  to  the  loud  calls  made  upon  him  to  sing  the  Exile  of  Erin . It  produced  the 
deepest  emotion  and  elicited  rounds  of  applause.  With  one  voice,  then,  the  Rev. 
Edward  D.  Lyman  was  called  on  for  a song.  Unable  to  resist  the  continued  cry,  he 
gratified  all  by  singing  the  Has y of  Tara . This  was  followed  by  Home  Sweet  Home , 
sung  in  chorus  by  a large  number  of  .voices.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  time 
having  elapsed  and  the  hearts  of  the  assembled  throng  being  mellowed  by  the  inspi- 
rations of  scenes  around  them,  and  by  memories  of  the  past,  a general  call  from* all 
parts  of  the  room  was  made  to  sing  in  united  chorus,  before  we  separated,  the  Auld 
Lang  Syne.  It  was  done.  Its  effect  was  overpowering.  It  was  most  heartfelt  and 
melting  to  hear  the  three  hundred  voices  of  those  present  singing  with  all  the  strength 
of  their  lungs,  and  from  the  depth  of  their  hearts,  the  touching  words  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne.  It  struck  the  cords  of  every  heart,  awakened  the  memory  of  by-gone  days, 
opened  the  well  springs  of  the  affections,  and  made  tears  flow  down  many  an  aged 
and  many  a youthful  cheek — from  the  venerable  Archbishop  to  the  youngest  college 
stripling.  The  scene  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  present,  and  the  warm  hearts 
of  all  true  Mountaineers  were  more  than  ever  melted  into  one.”  Mirror. 

2.  Diocese  of  St.  Louis.— Provincial  Council. — The  Provincial  Council  of  the 
Province  of  St.  Louis  was  held  in  the  city  of  St  Louis  during  the  week  ending  on 
the  12th  of  September.  There  were  present,  besides  the  Bishops,  a large  number  of 
clergymen.  The  illustrious  Prelates  concluded  their  deliberations  by  a Pastoral  Let- 
ter to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  their  respective  dioceses,  replete  with  wise  counsels  and 
salutary  instructions.  After  speaking  of  the  Theological  Seminaries  and  the  impera- 
tive obligation  resting  on  the  faithflil  of  supporting  them,  they  thus  speak  on  the 
subject  of  education: 

“Another  important  topic  on  which  we  feel  ourselves  urged  to  address  you,  is  the 
momentous  question  of  Christian  education.  Much,  we  are  aware,  has  been  already 
said  and  written  on  this  vital  subject,  but  much  misapprehension,  we  regret,  still  ex- 
ists regarding  its  real  nature.  How  often  must  it  be  repeated  that  mere  secular 
knowledge  is  not  education,  and  that,  of  itself,  it  contributes  little,  if  anything,  to 
the  real  happiness  of  the  individual  ? Education  is  surely,  as  the  term  itself  imports, 
something  more  than  mere  science,  or  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  implies  an 
unfolding,  and  a direction  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  a training  of  the  affections 
of  the  heart,  so  as  to  mold  the  character,  and  form  the  Christian  and  the  man — a 
result  never  attained  by  the  mere  acquisition  of  science.  Should  not  the  experience 
of  all  times  convince  us.  that  mere  human  knowledge  is  not  always  virtue  ana  happi- 
ness to  man,  and  that  the  possession  of  the  highest  talents  and  of  the  most  extensive 
acquirements  are  often  found  to  be  associated  in  the  same  individual  with  the  greatest 
misery  and  the  most  deplorable  degradation  l This  has  been  the  sad  lesson  taught 
us  by  the  past,  and  it  is,  what  we  may  too  easily  discern,  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  unnatural  divorce  of  religious  from  secular  know- 
ledge, of  separating  the  knowledge  that  passes  away — a mere  transitory  acquisition — 
from  the  only  knowledge  that  is  eminently  worthy  of  an  immortal  being,  which  will 
continue  through  all  eternity  * the  Science  of  the  Saints  * — 4 the  Knowledge  of  Salva- 
tion. 9 Let  us  implore  you,  then,  dearly  beloved,  to  guard  yourselves  jealously  again&t 
all  such  sophistry  and  delusion  as  would  tend  to  make  you  pursue  mere  human 
learning,  to  the  neglect  of  the  divine.  See  that  the  children  committed  to  your  care 
be  well  grounded  in  the  Christian  Doctrine,  which  is  the  foundation  of  real  know- 
ledge and  true  happiness  for  time  and  for  eternity. . Let  them  attend  schools  where 
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the  principles  of  our  Holy  Faith  are  recognized  as  the  first  principles  of  all  know- 
ledge, ana  are  valued  immeasurably  above  all  human  discoveries  and  all  earthly 
science.  We  cannot  caution  you  too  strongly  against  those  schools  where  Divine 
Faith  is  either  openly  traduced  or  silently  ignored,  or  where  secular  learning  is  placed 
above  the  divine.  Expose  not  those  ‘little  ones  * to  that  dangerous  company,  where 
the  holiest  doctrines  of  Faith,  all  they  have  been  taught  to  cherish  and  revere  as  most 
sacred  and  divine,  are  treated  with  open  derision,  or  with  marked  irreverence.  Chil- 
dren are  much  more  influenced  by  human  respect,  and  are  far  more  sensitive  to  the 
shafts  of  ridicule,  than  is  generally  supposed;  expose  not,  then,  their  infant  faith  and 
their  tender  courage  to  so  dangerous  a trial.  Their  ears  should  be  no  more  assailed 
by  a taunt  against  their  faith,  than  by  any  gross  expression  that  might  be  hurtful  to 
their  morals,  for  the  true  guardian  of  the  purity  of  their  hearts  is  to  be  found  in  the 
strength  and  integrity  of  their  Faith.  We  earnestly  recommend,  then,  the  pastors 
of  our  churches  to  spare  no  effort  and  to  shrink  from  no  sacrifice  that-  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  as  we  have  suggested,  in  the  respective 
parishes  committed  to  their  charge.  Let  it  be  their  special  care  that  the  precious  seed 
of  the  Divine  Word  be  sown  in  their  young  hearts,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they 
acquire  the  knowledge  that  may  fit  them  for  their  career  in  life;  and  that  unceasing 
care,  and  all  tenderness  be  bestowed  upon  those  precious  flowers  of  the  Church,  who 
are  to  be  her  only  hope,  her  ‘joy,  ana  her  crown  * for  the  future.” 

Diocese  of  Pittsburg. — The  excesses  to  which  persons  frequently  go  in  rela- 
tion to  funerals,  have  often  been  a subject  of  complaint.  To  remedy  the  evil,  at 
least  so  far  as  relates  to  his  diocese,  the  illustrious  Bishop  of  Pittsburg  has  issued  the 
following  salutary  regulations  on  the  subject: 

1.  The  funeral,  at  which  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  or  of  the  surviving  relatives, 
are  expected  to  be  present,  shall  be  confined  to  the  procession  from  the  house  to  the 
church,  and  the  obsequies  performed  in  the  church. 

2.  No  carriages  shall  be  permitted  but  those  containing  the  pall  bearers  and  the 
immediate  relatives  of  the  deceased.  The  wearing  of  mourning  shall  be  a test  of  their 
connection  with  the  deceased,  when  more  than  two  carriages  are  used. 

3.  All  others  attending  the  funeral  go  on  foot  from  the  house  to  the  church,  and 
are  considered  dismissed  when  the  obsequies  are  performed. 

4.  The  priest  who  is  to  officiate,  will  receive  the  corpse  at  the  door  of  the  church 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Ritual.  He  should  be  informed  before- 
hand who  has  charge  of  the  funeral.  Before  receiving  the  corpse  he  will  ask  this 
person  publicly  whether  he  engages  to  see  the  rules  here  laid  down  faithfully  fol- 
lowed, and  whether  they  have  been  followed  up  to  that  time.  Unless  an  answer  be 
given  in  the  affirmative,  or  if  it  be  certain  that  they  really  have  been  disregarded,  the 
corpse  will  not  be  received  into  the  church. 

5.  Where  more  than  two  carriages  are  used,  the  person  in  charge  of  the  funeral 
should  bring  a list  of  the  same  to  the  officiating  priest,  and  satisfy  him  that  they  are 
occupied  by  the  persons  above  referred  to.  This  list,  signed  by  the  priest,  will  en- 
title such  carriages  to  admittance  to  the  cemetery.  Without  such  a document  the 
gate-keeper  at  the  cemetery  will  not  admit  more  than  two  carriages  at  any  funeral. 

Such  are  the  rules  that  nave  been  adopted,  and  such  the  means  by  which  they  will 
be  enforced.  If  there  be  any  who  are  unwilling  to  comply  with  them,  we  will  op- 
pose no  obstacle  to  their  taking  their  friends  to  the  Catholic  cemetery,  but  we  will 
not  permit  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  to  be  made  part  of  a pageant,  which  in  so 
many  cases  is  productive  of  the  greatest  disorders.  They  can  take  the  remains  of 
their  friends  to  the  grave  without  any  Church  rites.  We  feel  fully  warranted  in  this 
measure  by  the  grievous  injury  inflicted  on  many  families,  and  the  moral  evils  arising 
from  the  custom  now  existing,  which  we  see  no  other  means  of  correcting. 


OBITUARY. — Died,  recently,  at  the  Convent  of  the  Redemptorists,  New  Orleans, 
of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  the  Rev.  Michael  Qirard,  aged  39  years. 

Sister  Anastasia,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  also  died  recently  in  New  Orleans, 
at  the  City  Hospital,  having  fallen  a victim  to  the  yellow  fever. 

Died,  at  Thebodeux,  La.,  on  the  18th  of  September,  the  Rev.  M.  Fxneau.  The 
lamented  deceased  was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  his  horse. 

Died,  recently,  at  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  the  Rev.  John  Dowling.  The  Rev.  gentleman 
also  met  his  death  by  being  thrown  from  the  vehicle  in  which  he  rode. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  PIUS  IX. 

Chapter  XI. — The  Edict  of  the  Pope  — An  Amnesty  granted. — Rome  begins  to 
recover  from  the  late  disasters. —The  return  of  the  Pope. — His  efforts  to 
remedy  the  evils. — A Sketch  of  his  Private  Life. 

As  soon  as  time  would  permit  after  the  surrender  of  the  city,  a Papal  Com- 
mission was  appointed,  consisting  of  four  Cardinals,  empowered  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  return  of  the  Holy  Father.  This  body  pub- 
lished an  edict  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  by  which  his  Holiness  granted  a 
Council  of  State,  a Consulta  of  Finance  and  Provincial  Councils,  and  con- 
firmed the  existing  municipal  institutions.  The  Pope,  in  this  document, 
announces  certain  important  reforms  in  the  judiciary;  also  in  the  civil  and  criminal 
administrative  legislation.  And,  at  the  same  time  proclaims  an  amnesty  to  all 
political  offenders,  with  certain  exceptions.  This  part  of  the  edict  is  so  much 
in  harmony  with  the  benevolent  disposition  of  the  Holy  Father  that  we  here 
transcribe  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers: 

“Finally,  being  always  inclined  to  indulgence  and  pardon  by  the  inclination 
of  our  paternal  heart,  we  still  wish  to  be  clement  towards  the  men  who  have 
been  drawn  into  treason  and  revolt  by  the  seduction,  the  hesitation,  and  perhaps, 
also  the  weakness  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  taking  in  consideration  what 
is  required  of  us  by  justice,  which  is  the  foundation  of  kingdoms,  the  right  of 
others  violated  or  set  aside,  the  duty  incumbent  on  us  of  protecting  you  against 
a renewal  of  the  evils  which  you  have  suffered,  and  the  obligation  of  keeping 
you  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  corrupters  of  all  morality,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which,  being  the  inexhaustible  source  of  all 
good  and  social  prosperity,  was  your  glory,  and  caused  you  to  be  remarked  as 
the  elected  family  which  God  favored  with  his  more  particular  gifts,  we  have 
ordered  that  an  amnesty  should  be  published  in  our  name  for  all  those  who  arf 
not  excepted  in  this  decree  of  amnesty.  i 

“Such  are  the  dispositions  which,  in  the  presence  of  God,  we  have  thought 
it  our  duty  to  publish  for  your  good.  They  are  compatible  with  your  dignity* 
and  we  are  convinced  that,  being  faithfully  executed,  they  may  produce  that 
good  result  which  is  the  honorable  wish  of  wise  minds.  The  good  sense  of 
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all  of  you  who  aspire  to  good,  in  proportion  to  the  evil  they  have  suffered,  are 
to  us  our  ample  guarantee.  But  let  us  be  careful  to  put  our  confidence  in  God, 
who,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  just  designs,  never  fails  in  mercy.” 

The  Commissioners  at  the  same  time  published  the  following  explanation  of 
the  terms  of  the  edict,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  amnesty : 

“To  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  last  revolution  in  the  Pontifical  States 
is  granted  the  pardon  of  the  penalty  to  which  they  shall  be  liable  for  the 
political  offences  for  which  they  shall  be  responsible.  The  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  Assembly,  the  members  of  the  Triumvi- 
rate, and  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic,  the  chiefs  of  the  military  corps, 
all  those  who,  having  already  on  former  occasions  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the 
amnesty  granted  by  his  Holiness,  have  forfeited  their  word  of  honor  in  joining 
in  the  late  political  movements;  in  fine,  those  who,  in  addition  to  political 
offences,  have  rendered  themselves  guilty  of  other  crimes  provided  against  by 
the  laws  now  in  force,  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  this  amnesty.  The 
present  amnesty  does  not  imply  the  maintenance  in  the  employment  of  the 
Government,  or  in  provincial  or  municipal  posts,  of  those  who  have  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  them  by  their  conduct  during  the  late  events.  The 
tame  reservation  is  applicable  to  the  military  and  employes  of  all  arms.” 

After  the  publication  of  the  edict,  a reaction  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the 
old  order  of  things  immediately  manifested  itself  in  Rome.  Even  those  who 
had  been  seduced  from  their  allegiance  by  the  specious  promises  of  the  conspi- 
rators, or  by  the  wild  rage  for  reform  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  any 
stable  government,  now,  after  having  tasted  the  sad  fruits  of  the  unhappy 
state  of  things  which  they  had  been  instrumental  in  creating,  earnestly  desired 
and  heartily  longed  for  the  return  of  the  Pope.  Rome  began  to  resume  its 
former  aspect.  Its  citizens  who  had  in  a great  measure  deserted  it  during  the 
recent  reign  of  terror  and  disorder,  began  again  to  return.  The  various  branches 
of  industry  were  resumed,  and  numerous  workmen  were  employed  in  reno- 
vating and  repairing  the  palaces,  villas,  hotels,  churches  and  other  buildings 
which  had  suffered  during  the  late  convulsion.  The  clergy  and  other  religious, 
no  longer  awed  by  the  presence  of  paid  assassins,  once  more  appeared  in  the 
streets,  and  the  Corso  and  other  public  thoroughfares  thronged  with  life. 

The  Holy  Father  still  remained  at  Gaeta.  Though  he  ardently  desired  to 
return  to  his  capital,  prudence  as  well  as  political  reasons  prevented  him  from 
putting  his  desire  into  immediate  execution.  He  well  knew  the  treachery  of 
his  enemies.  The  pernicious  doctrines  which  they  had  taught  had  sunk  deep 
into  the  minds  of  many,  and  that  time  would  be  required  effectually  to  eradicate 
^them ; and  he  was  unwilling  immediately  to  trust  himself  to  those  who  had  so 
recently  raised  an  impious  hand  against  his  government,  and  had  sought  to 
plunge  the  poinard  into  his  own  bosom.  He  was  convinced,  moreover,  that  in 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  things  in  his  own  states,  his  authority  could  alone 
t>e  supported  by  the  presence  and  aid  of  foreign  troops.  To  negotiate  with 
France  and  Austria  for  the  establishment  of  French  and  Austrian  garrisons  in 
Rome  and  other  parts  of  the  Papal  States,  was  a work  of  time,  and  months 
elapsed  before  it  could  be  accomplished. 

At  length,  howeyer,  all  arrangements  having  been  matured,  the  return  of 
the  Pope  is  announced  amidst  universal  joy.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1850,  his 
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Holiness  departed  from  Portici  on  his  return  to  Rome.  Ferdinand,  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  in  whose  Kingdom  his  Holiness  had  been  so  kindly  received 
and  been  hospitably  entertained,  accompanied  the  Pope  to  the  frontier  of  the 
Papal  dominions.  His  journey  was  one  continuous  triumph.  The  people, 
clad  in  their  gayest  apparel,  everywhere  met  him  with  eyes  beaming  with 
delight,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  shouts  of  joy.  Garlands  decked  the  way 
and  llowers  were  strewed  upon  the  ground  over  which  he  passed. 

We  will  here  borrow  a few  lines  from  an  eloquent  writer,  who  thus  beauti- 
fully describes  the  progress  of  the  Holy  Father  on  this  occasion,  through  his 
own  dominions,  and  his  reception  at  Rome : 

“In  his  own  dominions,  his  welcome  was  even  more  enthusiastic  than  that 
given  by  the  lively  and  impulsive  Neapolitans  ,•  for  here  there  was  an  atone- 
ment to  be  made,  and  a bitter  memory  to  be  wiped  out.  At  Frosinone,  Velletri, 
and  along  his  route,  great  preparations  were  made  to  receive  the  Sovereign 
befittingly ; and  at  the  former  place  houses  had  been  pulled  down,  to  widen  the 
streets  through  which  he  was  to  pass.  The  Church,  no  longer  widowed,  but 
now  joyful  as  a bride,  everywhere  assumed  her  brighest  attire,  and  put  forth  her 
most  imposing  pomp,  to  express  the  gratitude  and  exultation  with  which  she 
hailed  the  return  of  Christ’s  Vicar  to  the  Chair  of  Peter. 

“At  Velletri,  where  his  reception  was  equally  splendid  and  enthusiastic,  the 
Holy  Father  was  met  by  General  Baraguay  Hilliers,  who  had  come  thither  to 
offer  him  his  homage. 

“The  crowning  spectacle  of  the  whole  was  witnessed  on  the  14th  of  April, 
when  Pius  IX  presented  himself  to  his  now  repentant  capital.  The  whole 
population  had  been  from  an  early  hour  in  the  streets,  and  every  spot  was 
occupied  from  which  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Holy  Father  could  be  obtained. 
Amidst  a waving  sea  of  human  beings,  through  which  French  and  Roman 
troops  with  difficulty  preserved  an  open  space,  Pius  made  his  entry.  Such 
was  the  enthusiasm  now  manifested,  that  one  unacquainted  with  the  Italian 
character  might  have  supposed  that  the  population  had  suddenly  gone  delirious. 
And  yet  many  who  now,  with  wild  and  vehement  gesture,  called  down  bless- 
ings on  the  Holy  Father,  had,  not  very  long  before,  as  wildly  and  as  vehemently 
shouted,  ‘Long  live  Mazzini!’ — nay,  perhaps,  had  yelled  the  coarse  impreca- 
tions against  the  Pope  on  the  16th  of  November,  1848,  because  he  would  not 
accept  a revolutionary  ministry  at  the  demand  of  an  armed  mob.  But  now, 
flowers,  and  smiles,  and  blessings  were  flung  over  the  past;  and  those  were  a 
small  minority  who  did  not  feel  genuine  satisfaction  at  beholding  the  return  of 
their  good  and  gentle  Sovereign.  With  illuminations,  and  music,  and  joyous 
cries,  were  renewed,  at  night,  the  rejoicings  of  the  day.  ' 

“The  exulting  strains  of  the  Te  Deum — that  glorious  anthem  of  kings  and 
conquerors — which  now  echoed  through  the  superb  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  were 
answered  from  the  Churches  of  Christendom;  for  the  Catholic  world  rejoiced 
in  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  of  order  over  anarchy.” 

The  evils  entailed  on  the  Papal  States  by  the  late  convulsion  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  Commerce  had  been  interrupted,  the  mechanical 
branches  of  industry  paralyzed,  the  finance  ruined,  debts  entailed,  the  country 
flooded  with  worthless  paper  money,  which  had  been  issued  by  the  Republic. 
To  remedy  these  evils  was  one  of  the  first  cares  of  Pius  IX  on  being  restored 
to  his  capital, "and  to  this  he  applied  himself  with  unremitting  energy.  His 
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Efforts  were  successful.  Scarcely  a year  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  his  res- 
toration when  he  had  happily  surmounted  the  numerous  difficulties  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  revival  of  trade, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  order  throughout  his  dominions.  The  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  Republic  was  .redeemed  by  the  government  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  and  the  debts  contracted  by  the  revolutionary  government 
were  assumed,  with  certain  limitations.  By  these  prudent  measures  public 
confidence  was  restored,  and  new  life  and  energy  infused  into  every  department 
of  the  government.  The  loyal  and  good  were  more  than  ever  endeared  to  the 
person  of  the  Pontiff,  and  the  hostility  of  his  enemies  was  unarmed  by  his 
mildness  and  clemency. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  life  of  Pius  IX  from  his  youth  to  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Rome,  from  which  he  had  been  driven  by  an  impious  band  of 
conspirators,*  and  here  we  had  intended  to  close  our  brief  and  imperfect  sketch. 
But  we  are  well  aware  that  everything  relating  to  this  illustrious  Pontiff  will 
prove  not  only  a subject  of  interest  to  Catholics,  but  also  a source  of  edification 
and  profit.  Hence,  we  will  conclude  the  present  chapter,  by  introducing  our 
readers  into  the  interior  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and  there  contemplate  the 
private  life  of  His  Holiness.  And  after  -they  have  passed  in  review  his 
universal  benevolence,  his  active  and  unceasing  charity,  his  enlightened 
liberality,  his  great  and  continued  efforts  to  render  Rome  the  chief  object  of 
attraction  to  the  pious,  the  learned  and  the  great  of  every  nation,  they  will  have 
learned  how  very  different  is  the  life  of  the  Pope  viewed  in  its  reality,  from 
that  which  fiction  has  drawn,  or  prejudiced  portrayed. 

Here  again  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  labors  of  a writer  whose  residence  in 
Rome  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  prominent  men  in  the  eternal  city, 
gave  him  ample  opportunity  of  being  thoroughly  informed  on  the  subject: 

“His  Holiness  rises  before  six  o’clock,  and  celebrates  Mass  every  morning 
in  the  year.  Not  content  with  this  act  of  priestly  devotion,  he  hears  another 
Mass.  He  then  gives  audience  to  his  Secretary  of  State,  on  matters  of  public 
importance,  and  next  to  his  major  domo,  on  the  affairs  of  his  household.  He 
next  receives  letters  addressed  to  him,  which,  as  I shall  have  reason  to  show, 
«re  of  the  most  varied  character.  These  he  carefully  reads  and  places 
•in  the  hands  of  his  Private  Secretary,  for  further  information,  or  to  be  at 
•once  acted  upon,  as  the  case  might  require.  At  ten,  his  audiences,  properly  so 
called,  commence,  and  generally  last  till  two.  He  then  dines,  his  fare  being  of 
the  simplest  kind.  At  three  he  frequently  drives  out,  his  excursion  usually 
•occupying  till  five.  At  five  the  audiences  are  resumed,  and  continue  till  nine, 
or  even  to  ten,  at  night.  The  audiences  being  over,  he  then  reads  his  office, 
just  as  any  ordinary  priest,  and  retires  to  a bed  as  simple  and  plain  as  belongs 
to  the  humblest  ^student  in  Rome.  Besides  special  audiences,  which  may  occur 
at  any  moment,  each  day  is  set  apart  for  those  of  a particular  kind,  and  the 
transaction  of  certain  classes  of  business,  connected  either  with  the  internal 
administration  of  tfbe  Papal  States,  or  appertaining  to  those  no  less  grave  matters 
which  demand  the  constant  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

‘•Itmay  be  asserted,  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  Pope  is  the  sovereign  who, 
of  all  ofhers  in  the  world,  is  the  most  accessible  to  his  subjects.  Even  the 
humblest  applicant  may  approach  his  person ; nor  is  the  blackest  criminal  in 
the  States  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  addressing  him  by  petition.  Hence 
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the  innumerable  claims  for  audiences ; and  hence  the  flood  of  appeals,  on  every 
imaginable  subject,  that  pours  in  od  His  Holiness,  either  directly,  or  through  a 
multitude  of  channels,  official  or  otherwise.  A petition  to  the  Pope  is  no  idle 
mockery,  but  an  appeal  that,  in  one  shape  or  other,  is  certain  to  reach  the  ear, 
if  not  touch  the  heart,  of  the  most  merciful  and  benevolent  of  living  men. 
No  matter  for  what  offence  a prisoner  may  have  been  incarcerated,  that  prisoner 
may  appeal  directly  to  the  Pope ; and  no  officer  or  person  in  charge  of  a prison 
dares  to  stand  between  the  criminal  and  the  seat  of  mercy.  As  in  all  other 
places  in  the  world,  but  perhaps  more  peculiarly  in  southern  countries,  there 
are  crimes,  even  terrible  ones,  which  are  almost  wholly  the  result  of  passion 
and  excitement;  and  if,  upon  inquiry  through  the  proper  channel,  which  in- 
quiry is  unfailingly  made,  the  Pope  feels  convinced  that  mercy  may  be  bene- 
ficially extended,  it  is  so  extended,  and  the  punishment  either  greatly  lessened, 
or  a free  pardon  granted.  As  1 shall  have  to  treat  elsewhere  of  the  public 
prisons  of  Rome,  which  I have  personally  examined  in  detail,  I shall  not 
further  allude  to  this  portion  of  the  subject  at  present,  but  content  myself  with 
the  statement  of  a fact,  which  will  afford  the  best  idea  of  the  real  value  of  this 
privilege  of  petition, — that  no  fewer  than  from  fifty  to  sixty  pardons  are  granted 
by  the  Pope  every  month  in  the  year, — and  therefore,  that  from  six  hundred  to 
seven  hundred  persons,  who  have  been  condemned  for  various  offences,  are 
annually  restored  to  freedom  by  the  exercise  of  that  noblest  prerogative  of 
Princes,  mercy.”* 

The  charity  of  the  Holy  Father  is  also  hourly  appealed  to,  and  scarcely  ever 
in  vain.  If  he  walk  through  the  streets,  hands  may  be  seen  stretched  forth, 
holding  letters  of  supplication — perhaps  complaints  of  injustice,  or  of  wrong 
inflicted,  but  more  generally  appeals  for  alms;  and  these  are  taken  by  one  of 
the  noble  guard  (a  few  of  whom  accompany  His  Holiness),  and  are  afterwards 
handed  to  himself  personally. 

Since  his  accession  to  the  Pontificate,  in  1846,  Pius  the  Ninth  has  spent,  in 
charitable  and  pious  works,  no  less  a sum  than  1,500,000  scudi — a sum  fabu- 
lous in  amoudt,  when  taking  into  consideration  the  extent  of  his  private 
resources.  These  consist  of  355  scudi  a month,  or  about  4,200  scudi  in  the 
year;  which  would  be  about  equal  to  1000/.  a year  of  English  money.  What 
a revenue  for  a Sovereign  Prince!  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the 
1,500,000  scudi  obtained  ? — from  what  source  was  this  enormous  fund  derived  1 
The  answer,  which  1 have  elsewhere  anticipated,  is  significant,  and  affords  a 
lesson  to  those  who  foolishly  imagine  that  the  Papacy  would  be  destroyed  the 
moment  that,  by  revolution  or  plunder,  the  Pope  should  be  deprived  of  his 
temporal  power;  that  is,  of  his  sovereignty  over  the  Papal  States.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  wealth,  which  the  Pope  so  generously  devoted  to  works  of  piety 
and  charity,  poured  in  upon  him  at  Gaeta,  while  he  was  an  exile  from  his 
country  and  his  throne — poured  in  upon  the  Father  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  all  quarters  of  Christendom,  at  the  very  moment  when  thoughtless  per- 
sons were  frantically  shouting  out — “the  Papacy  is  at  an  end!”  There  are 
those  in  Rome  and  throughout  the  Slates  who  long  for  a change  of  Govern- 
ment— for  any  change,  by  which  they  might  hope  to  realize  their  dreams,  or 
accomplish  their  personal  objecls — and  who,  therefore,  are  hostile  to  the  existing 
state  of  things;  but  in  the  great  breast  of  the  people — the  mass  of  the  people— 
there  exists  a sincere  loyalty  to  the  throne  and  person  of  the  Pope,  and  a pro- 
found conviction  of  those  virtues  which  adorn  his  character  as  a man,  a ruler, 
and  a priest. 

* Maguire’s  Rome. 
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On  all  sides  we  are  encompassed  with  a cloud  of  witnesses  acknowledging 
Jhat  God  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves.  Hence  referring  to  the  creation  of 
men,  the  oracle  of  truth  assures  us  that,  “ God  set  His  eyes  upon  their  hearts, 
to  show  them  the  greatness  of  His  works;  that  they  might  praise  the  name 
which  He  hath  sanctified ; and  glory  in  His  wondrous  acts,  that  they  might 
declare  the  glorious  things  of  His  works.”  (Eccles.  xvii.  7,  8.) 

Whoever  travels  from  one  natural  kingdom  to  another,  and  investigates  the 
common  elements, 

"May  find  a tongue  in  every  flame, 

And  hear  a voice  in  every  wave. 

To  these,  the  bounteous  Godhead  gave 
Pitting  organs  to  praise  His  name: 

They  speak  their  Maker  as  they  can, 

Yet  wish  they  had  the  tongue  of  man.” 

According  to  St.  Ambrose,  the  universe  is  God’s  temple,  and  man  its  priest. 
u How  great  is  the  house  of  God,”  exclaims  a prophetic  scribe ; " and  how  vast 
is  the  place  of  his  possession!  It  is  great,  and  has  no  end;  it  is  high  and  im- 
mense.” (Bar.  iii.)  But  before  we  examine  its  remote  and  lofty  sanctuaries, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  human  frame  there  is  a little  world,  which  adds 
weight  to  sublunar  testimony.  Hence,  David’s  acknowledgment,  “The  light 
of  the  Lord’s  countenance  is  signed  upon  us,  and  even  our  very  bones  cry  out. 
Lord,  who  is  like  to  Thee?”  (Ps.)  Commenting  also  on  the  grandeur  of 
visible  creation  and  the  exceeding  depth  of  Divine  wisdom,  the  same  inspired 
authority  declares  that  “ The  senseless  man  shall  not  know,  nor  will  the  fool 
understand  these  things.”  (Ps.  xci.) 

» With  the  Christian,  who  is  wise  unto  salvation,  the  case  is  different.  He  is 
aware  that  each  passing  wind  or  sailing  cloud  is  steered  by  an  invisible  pilot. 
When  perambulating  the  streets  and  gardens  of  town  or  country,  a Catholic 
philosopher  meditates  with  joy  on  the  supernatural  causes  of  events  unheeded, 
or  thought  unworthy  of  notice,  by  the  sceptic.  “ Behold,”  for  instance,  “ the 
thirds  of  the  air,  for  they  neither  sow,  nor  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns; 
and  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are  not  you  of  much  more  value 
than  they?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow;  they  labor  not, 
neither  do  they  spin : not  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  arrayed  as  one  of 
these.”  (Mat.  vi.) 

Reflections  of  this  kind  comfort  his  soul  under  adverse  appearances,  and  reani- 
mate his  humble  confidence  in  a bountiful  superintending  Deity.  Mindful, 
moreover,  that  the  Most  High  hath  given  knowledge  to  men  that,  “ He  may  be 
honored  in  His  wonders”  (Eccles.  xxxviii.  6),  the  faithful  philosopher  admireth 
the  rainbow,  and  blesses  him  that  made  it;  for  the  iris 

"Still  seems  aa  to  his  childhood’s  sight, 

A midway  station  given 
. For  happy  spirits  to  alight 

JJetwixt  this  earth  and  heaven.” 

’ In  springtide’s  emerald  veil,  summer’s  floral  robe,  autumn’s  russet  mantle, 
and  in  winter’s  snow-white  coverlet,  he  can  discover  marks  of  a divine  con- 
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sidereteness  for  rational  creatures.  He  also  discerns  unmistakable  proofs  of  a - 
Creator’s  benevolent  and  beautiful  plans  in  the  day’s  golden  dawn,  refulgent 
noon  and  majestic  decline ; in  the  loveliness  of  the  sunlit  woody  hills,  fruitful 
valleys,  and  rich  pasture-lands,  which  at  different  seasons  altogether  tend  to 
upraise  the  observer’s  mind  from  nature’s  charms  to  nature’s  God.  “ Let  them 
know  how  much  more  the  Lord  of  them  is  more  beautiful  than  they;  for  the 
4irst  Author  of  beauty  made  all  those  things.”  (Wisd.  xiii.) 

To  the  devout  explorer’s  sight  there  is — 

Not  a tree, 

A flower,  a leaf,  or  blossom,  but  contains 
A folio  volume.  He  may  read,  and  read, 

And  read  again,  and  still  find  something  new, 

Something  to  please,  and  something  to  instruct. 

Even  in  the  lowly  weed.” 

Hence,  he  acknowledges  and  bows  down  to  the  hidden  Deity  as  the  “ Cause  of 
causes,  the  Principle  of  principles,  and  the  latent  Source  of  aH  that  in  creatures 
is  beauteous,  loveworthy,  and  good.”  Mentally  emancipating  himself  for  a 
time  from  this  terrene  globe,  the  Divinity’s  footstool,  a godly-minded  student 
may  spring  aloft  on  the  pinions  of  faith  into  unseen  ethereal  regions,  and  them 
listen  enraptured  to  the  music  of  the  spheres 

“How  grand  must  be  the  concert 
When  moved  in  solemn  majesty 
The  splendid  planets  of  the  skies — 

High  altars  from  which  angels  see 
The  incense  of  creation  rise.” 

Then  soaring  higher  still,  even  to  the  empyrean,  to  hear  its  celestial  harmonies, 
the  adventurous  pilgrim  should  be  guided  by  (he  intelligence  of  theological  di- 
rectors. Passing  in  review  the  glories  long  since  revealed  in  prophetic  visions, 
he  must  still  confine  his  gaze  to  the  resplendent  curtains  which  veil  the  inner 
pavilion  of  the  “King  of  kings;”  in  fact,  “the  High,  the  Eminent,  and  the 
Almighty  Ancient  of  days”  dwelieth  in  light,  eternal,  increate  and  inaccessible. 

At  a respectful  distance  from  this  Holy  of  Holies,  it  may  peradventure  be 
imagined,  though  not  described,  how  the  Most  High’s  decrees  are  issued  to  his 
vast  and  limitless  dominions.  Obedient  in  their  subordinate  ranks  to  Jehovah’s 
high  behests,  are  cherubim  and  seraphim,  thrones  and  dominations,  virtue^ 
principalities,  angels,  and  archangels.  With  regard  to  the  multitude  of  the6e 
ministering  angelic  spirits,  we  learn  from  the  Bible  that  “thousands  of  thod-; 
sands  minister  to  (God),  and  ten  hundred  times  a hundred  thousand  stand  before 
Him.”  (Dan.  vii.)  “ They  are  ready  to  execute  his  words,  hearkening  to  the 
voice  of  his  order.”  (Ps.  cii.)  Divines  conjecture  by  millions  and  millions  the  ’ 
number  of  spirits  who  fell  away  with  Lucifer,  their  chief  in  pride;  but  however 
great,  it  is  supposed  they  only  formed  numerically  about  one- third  of  theangelie 
host.  Withal,  who  can  count  the  saints  and  martyrs,  and  the  numberless  souls 
of  the  redeemed,  “ who  served  the  Lord  day  and  night  in  His  temple?”  In 
beauty  and  splendor,  all  these  citizens  of  heaven  shine  like  the  sun,  (he  moon* 
and  the  stars.  Besides  the  144,000  signed,  the  Evangelist  beheld  “a  great 
multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations  and  tribes,  and  peoples, 
and  tongues  standing  before  the  throne,  and  in  sight  of  the  Lamb,  clothed  with 
white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands,  and  they  cried  with  a loud  voice,  saying. 
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Salvation  to  our  God,  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb;  and  all 
the  angels  stood  about  the  throne,  and  the  ancients  and  the  four  living  creatures, 
aiid  they  fell  down  before  the  throne  upon  their  faces,  and  adored  Ged,  saying. 
Benediction,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  honor  and  power,  and 
strength  to  our  God,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.”  (Apoc.  vii.) 

Let  us  now  visit  the  lower  firmament,  and  inquire  into  its  astronomical  testi- 
mony : — 

‘•Roll  planets!  and  ye  myriad  stars! 

Ye  that  through  boundless  nature  roam, 

Ye  monarchs  on  your  flame-wing'd  cars, 

Tell  us  in  what  more  glorious  dome, 

What  orb  to  which  your  pomps  are  dim. 

What  kingdom  but  by  seraphs  trod — 

Tell  us  where  swells  the  eternal  hymn 

Around  His  throne — where  dwells  your  God?” 

: More  than  3.000  years  ago  the  following  question  was  asked,  and  may  be 
again  repeated,  “ Who  can  declare  the  order  of  the  heavens,  or  who  can  make 
its  harmony  to  sleep?”  (Job.)  A similar  query  was  also  urged  by  the  sub- 
limest  of  the  prophets:  “ Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  see  who  hath  created 
these  things ; who  bringeth  out  their  host  by  number,  and  calleth  them  by  names, 
by  the  greatness  of  his  might,  and  strength,  and  power : not  one  of  them  was 
missing.”  (Is.  xl.)  Ur,  “ Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  and  weighed  the  heavens  with  his  palm?  Who  hath  poised  with  three 
fingers  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills 
in  a balance  ?”  ( Ibid.)  To  these  interrogations,  the  following  is  not  the  less 
true  for  being  a poet’s  answer : — 

“Thou  art  of  all  created  things 
O Lord,  the  essence  and  the  cause — 

The  Source  and  centre  of  all  bliss 
What  are  those  veils  of  woven  light, 

Where  sun  and  moon  and  stars  unite — 

The  purple  morn  and  spangled  night,— r 
But  hangings,  which  thy  goodness  draws 
Between  yon  heavenly  world  and  this?” 

The  causes  of  numerous  effects  the  Creator  has  doubtless  concealed  from  the 
eyes  of  mortals.  Nature  has  its  mysteries,  and  the  wisest  of  men  is  an  enigma 
to  himself. 

‘ In  the  mean  time,  as  if  to  baffle  the  proud  impugner  who  will  not  believe 
what  he  cannot  comprehend  within  his  puny  grasp,  “ The  heavens  continue  to 
•how  forth  God’s  glory,  and  the  firmament  declareth  the  work  of  his  hands. 
Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech — night  unto  night  teacheth  knowledge;  and  the 
whole  universe  unceasingly  proclaims  the  Lord’s  wisdom,  power,  and  magni- 
ficence.” (Ps.) 

“The  heavens  declare  thy  glory.  Lord! 

Which  that  alone  can  fill ; 

The  firmament  and  stars  express . 

Their  great  Creator’s  skill ; 

The  dawn  of  each  returning  day 
Fresh  beams  of  knowledge  brings ; 
i From  the  darkest  night’s  successive*  rounds. 

Divine  instruction  springs: 

Their  pow’rful  language  to  no  realm 
s Or  region  is  confin’d; 

’Ti8  nature’s  voice,  and  understood 
Alike  by  all  mankind.” 
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In  fact,  according  to  Richard,  “ when  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  gild  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Alps,  the  shepherd  who  dwells  highest  on  those  mountains  takes  his 
horn,  orspeaking  trumpet,  and  calls  aloud  : ‘Praised  be  the  Lord !’  As  soon 
as  it  is  heard,  the  neighboring  shepherds  leave  their  huts,  and  repeat  the  afore- 
said words.  The  sounds  last  several  rpinutes,  for  every  echo  of  the  mountains 
and  grotto  of  the  rocks  repeat  the  thrice  holy  name.”  How  solemn  must  be 
the  scene!  Can  imagination  picture  to  itself  anything  more  sublimely  simple! 
The  profound  silence  that  succeeds  the  reverberation  in  such  awful  solitudes, 
the  view  of  those  stupendous  mountains,  upon  which  the  canopy  of  heaven 
seems  to  rest,  contribute  altogether  to  swell  the  mind  with  enthusiasm.  Mean- 
while the  herdsmen  bend  their  knees  and  pray  in  the  open  air,  until  at  length 
they  retire  to  the  enjoyment  of  repose,  which  is  always  more  naturally  sweet 
and  calm  when  preceded  by  honest  toil  and  prayer. 

Climbing  the  most  elevated  regions  of  the  Andes,  the  Hymalaya,  or  the  Cor- 
dilleras, for  instance,  who  would  not,  like  Humboldt  and  Adolphus,  feel  an 
awe,  and  a grandeur,  and  a majesty  irresistibly  impressive?  Can  the  contem- 
plation of  precipices  and  steeps,  where  " Alps  on  Alps  arise,”  fail  to  lift  up  the 
throbbing  heart  to  an  acknowledgment  in  praise  of  the  Divine  Engineer,  whose 
powerful  skill  has  piled  huge  rocks  and  enormous  cliffs  one  upon  another,  until 
the  clouds  are  pierced  by  their  pyramidal  shafts?  Can  the  traveller  without 
emotion  behold  here  and  there  granite  fastnesses  and  their  mountain  chains  rent 
asunder,  and  their  fragments  scattered  over  torrents  and  ravines,  to  form  stepping- 
stones  or  natural  and  much-needed  bridges  across  the  stream  beneath  ? We 
may  learn  from  a well-known  Scriptural  bard  the  cause  of  these  phenomena : — 
"The  mountains  ascend  and  the  plains  descend  into  the  place  which  [God] 
hath  founded  for  them.  He  opened  the  rock,  and  waters  flowed ; rivers  run 
down  in  the  dr^  land.  The  earth  shall  be  tilled  with  the  fruit  of  His  works.” 
(Ps.)  Thus  on  the  heights  as  well  as  in  the  depths,  on  the  mountain  as  well 
as  in  the  valleys,  the  Lord  God  Almighty  evinces  a provident  care  for  his 
creatures. 

To  Catholic  mountaineers  especially,  who  worship  at  the  loftiest  shrines,  and 
the  remotest  oratories  of  nature’s  cathedral,  the  following  poetic  description  may 
not  inappropriately  be  applied  : — 

“They  cease  from  toil,  and  humbly  kneel  to  pray, 

And  hail  with  vesper  hymns  the  tranquil  hour; 

• For  then,  indeed,  the  vaulted  heavens  appear 
A fitting  shrine,  to  hear  their  Maker’s  praise; 

Such  as  no  human  architect  can  rear, 

Where  gems  and  gold,  and  precious  marbles  blaze, 

What  earthly  temple  such  a roof  can  boast? 

What  flickering  lamp  with  the  rich  starlight  vies? 

When  the  round  moon  rests  like  the  sacred  Host 
Upon  the  azure  altar  of  the  skies? 

They  breathe  aloud  the  Christian’s  filial  prayer, 

Which  makes  them  brothers  with  the  Lord; 

‘Our  Father,’  they  cry,  ‘in  the  midnight  air, 

In  heaven  and  earth,  be  Thy  great  name  adored; 

May  Thy  bright  kingdom,  where  the  angels  are, 

Replace  this  fleeting  world,  so  dark  and  dim;’ 

And  then  with  eyes  fixed  on  some  glorious  star, 

They  sing  the  Virgin  Mother’s  sacred  hymn.” 

“Hail  brightest  star!  that  o’er  life’s  troubled  sea 

Shines  pitying  down  from  heaven’s  elysian  blue: 
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Mother  and  maid,  we  fondly  look  to  thee, 

Fair  gate  of  bliss,  where  heaven  beams  brightly  through. 

Star  of  the  morning!  guide  our  youthful  days; 

Shine  on  oar  erring  steps  in  life’s  long  race; 

Star  of  the  evening!  with  thy  tranquil  rays. 

Gladden  the  aged  eyes  that  seek  thy  face." 

Ant  Maria  audi  not. 

A dying  philosopher  once  said, — “What  we  know  is  but  little,  and  that 
which  we  know  not  is  immense.” 

By  comparing  some  small  data  with  great  objects,  already  known  at  distances 
more  or  less  remote,  an  idea,  however  inadequate,  may  be  formed  of  man’s 
ignorance,  in  extenso , with  regard  to  the  wondrous  work  of  God.  For  instance, 
by  a geographer,  the  uplands  of  Great  Britain  may  be  likened  to  mole-hills 
when  contrasted  with  the  Alps  and  the  App^nines  of  Italy  and  Switzerland. 
Yet,  what  are  these  eminences  confronted  with  the  loftier  mountain-ranges  of 
Asia  and  America?  And  these  elevations,  in  their  turn,  what  are  they,  when 
balanced  with  the  entire  world?  Even  the  vasty  globe  itself,  how  small  it  is  in 
comparison  with  planets  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  sun  exceeds  the  earth  in 
bulk  more  than  a million  of  times.  The  solar  system  alone  includes  thirty-five 
primary  and  secondary  planets.  Each  star  that  twinkles  at  night,  in  the  canopy 
of  heaven,  is  supposed  to  be  a separate  planetary  system,  with  its  dependent 
satellites. 

“God  Baid,  Be  light,  and  light  upsprung; 

Be  worlds,  and  worlds  on  nothing  hung; 

More  swift  than  thought  the  mandate  runs, 

And  forms  ten  thousand  kindling  suns.” 

A prophet,  who  lived  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago,  gave  the  following 
advice: — “ Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  see  who  hath  created  these  things, 
who  bringeth  out  their  host  by  number,  and  calleth  them  all  by  name;  by  the 
greatness  of  his  might,  and  strength,  and  power,  not  one  of  them  was  missing. 
Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  weighed  the 
heavens  with  his  palm?  Who  hath  poised  with  three  fingers  the  bulk  of  the 
earth,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a balance  ?”  (Is.xl.) 

“ Number  the  stars  if  thou  canst,”  is  a question  lhat  may  be  said  defiantly  to 
a mortal;  yet  God,  “who  hath  ordered  all  things  in  number, weight,  and  mea- 
Aire ” (Wis.),  “ telleth  the  number  of  the  stars,  and  calleth  them  all  by  their 
names.”  (Ps.  cxlvi.)  “Thpy  were  called,  and  they  said.  Here  we  are,  and 
with  cheerfulness  they  have  shined  forth  to  Him  that  made  them.”  (Baruch 
iii.)  Elsewhere  holy  writ  compares  the  stars  in  their  prodigious  multitudes  to 
the  sands  of  the  seashore. 

They  who  are  versed  in  siderean  statistics,  tell  us  that  a stream  of  light  in  the 
heavens  called  the  “Lactean,”  or  “Milky  Way,”  is  studded  with  millions 
and  millions  of  stars,  like  glittering  dust  on  the  dark  ground  of  the  empyrean. 
While  gazing  on  all  these  brilliant  spheres,  we  can  consider  them  as  rays  of 
Jehovah’s  glory,  or  as  diamonds,  pearls,  spangles,  and  gems  of  His  imperial 
throne,  to  which  this  beautiful  earthly  globe  forms  a becoming  footstool. 

If  the  building  of  the  vast  celestial  universe  be  so  grand,  effulgent,  and  har- 
monious in  ail  its  parts,  as  to  dazzle  and  astonish  the  looker  on ; how  admirable 
must  be  its  Divine  Architect.  So  extensive  are  His  plans,  so  boundless  His 
rule,  and  so  wide  the  compass  of  His  operations*  that  He  himself  may  be 
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compared  to  a circle  whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  its  circumference  nowhere 
to  be  found. 

Of  the  aforesaid  starry  lamps,  the  nearest  visible  one  is  said  to  be  thirty-fire 
million  degrees  farther  off  than  the  sun.  The  last-named  luminary  is  more  than 
ninety  millions  of  miles  distant  from  us.  Each  of  the  fixed  stars,  we  are  told, 
is  not  less  than  thirty-two  billions  of  miles  from  our  globe;  and  from  each  other 
these  luminous  worlds  are  probably  as  wide  apart.  It  is  asserted,  also,  that  an 
arrow  shot  from  one  of  the  fixed  stats  would  take  an  almost  incredible  number 
of  years  to  reach  our  planet. 

Were  it  possible  for  a citizen  of  this  earth  to  ascend  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  miles  in  altitude,  astronomers  maintain  that  the  fixed  stars  would 
still  be  so  far  off  as  to  appear  to  his  gaze  no  larger  than  luminous  specks  in  the 
heavens.  It  is,  moreover,  conjectured  that-shere  are  stars  in  the  dominion  of 
space  at  such  an  inconceivable  distance,  that  their  light,  though  travelling 
towards  it  with  prodigious  speed,  has  not  yet  had  time  to  reach  the  earth  since 
its  creation. 

Well  may  a poet  exclaim  about  the  invisibly  as  well  as  the  visibly  remote 
constellations  and  asteroids — 

“Bright  legions  swarm  unseen  and  praise  unheard 
By  mortal  ears,  the  glorious  Architect, 

In  this  His  universal  temple,  hung 
With  lustres  and  innumerable  lamps, 

That  shed  religion  on  the  soul!” 

If  our  earth,  with  its  nearly  eight  thousand  miles  diameter  and  twenty-five 
thousand  miles  circumference,  has  to  hide  its  diminished  head  before  the  sun, 
the  solar  orb  itself,  so  tb  speak,  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  superior  planets,  and 
with  some,  in  comparison,  it  is  no  more  than  a brilliant  atom  in  the  universe. 

Can  anything  short  of  infinite  wisdom  prescribe  rules  to  the  heavenly  spheres, 
and  concatenate  with  so  much  order  their  elliptical  movements  in  endless  rota- 
tion? By  their  Creator’s  unerring  and  irresistible  laws,  all  these  stupendous 
bodies  are  set  in  motion  as  easily  as  grains  of  sand  by  tidal  waves  on  a sea-shore. 
The  rapid  evolutions  of  these  spheres  through  the  boundless  immensity  of  space, 
is  also  another  sign  of  superhuman  and  infinite  power. 

The  comet,  for  instance,  which  appeared  in  1843,  had  a shining  appendage, 
two  millions  of  miles  long ; and  yet,  according  to  astronomical  computation, 
this  meteor  swept  round  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  ancl  sixty  miles  in 
one  second.  The  terrestrial  globe  we  inhabit  moves  round  its  centre  of  attraction 
at  the  speed  of  about  sixty  thousand  miles  an  hour,  besides  a rotatory  motion 
on  its  own  axis  of  twenty-four  thousand  miles  every  day. 

Now  the  projection  of  a cannon-shot  when  first  fired  is  swifter  than  the  fleetest 
horse,  and  if  the  aforesaid  reckoning  be  correct,  the  earth’s  locomotion  is  one 
hundred  and  forty  times  faster  than  both,  and  exceeds  a thousandfold  the  velocity 
of  a railway  express. 

One  of  the  most  distant  known  planets,  called  Neptune,  with  its  fifty  thousand 
miles  diameter,  and  recently  discovered  (by  Adams  and  Leverier),  is  moving,  it 
is  said,  in  an  orbit  of  nearly  three  thousand  millions  of  miles. 

“What  eye  beheld  when  first  it  glow’d? 

What  eye  shall  see  its  voyage  done?” 
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An  ingenious  accountant  reckons  that  if  a bird  could  fly  from  Neptune  at  the 
rate  of  one  thousand  miles  an  hgur,  it  would  have  to  employ  in  its  flight  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ere  reaching  the  sun. 

When  the  nocturnal  sky  is  serene  there  are  certain  resolvable  “Nebulae,” 
which  the  naked  eye  can  discern  without  the  aid  of  Lord  Rosse’s  telescope. 
They  are  conjectured  to  be  sidereal  firmaments,  each  as  expansive  as  that  sur- 
rounding our  own  system,  but  compressed  by  their  immeasurable  remoteness, 
into  a space  which  a snow-flake  is  sufficient  to  conceal  from  unassisted  vision ; 
but,  to  use  a poet’s  apposite  remark  on  the  grandeur  of  God 

“How  far  above  the  things  of  time 
And  all  that  mortals  can  descry,' 

Is  He,  the  eternal,  the  sublime, 

The  everlasting  Deity?” 

Marvellous  as  are  Nature’s  known  phenomena,  we  are  assured  by  inspired 
authority  that  “There  are  many  things  which  are  greater  than  these,  for  we 
have  seen  but  a few  of  [God’s]  works,  and  what  we  can  know  is  but  as  a 
spark.”  (Eccles.  xliii.)  The  telegraph’s  magic  wire,  which  seems  to  rival  the 
lightning  in  swiftness,  has  not  been  long  discovered ; and  there  are  doubtless 
other  secrets  which  man’s  persevering  research  will  eventually  elucidate.  But 
while  compassing  the  earth  and  mapping  the  heavens,  the  natural  philosopher 
should  ever  pay  homage  to  the  latent  source  of  all  that  in  creatures  is  beauteous, 
loveworthy,  and  good.  When  wearied  discovering  “ fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new,”  in  the  exhaustless  domains  of  science,  let  him  exclaim ; — 

“To  God  whose  temple  is  all  space. 

Whose  altar, — earth,  sea,  skies  j 
One  chorus  let  all  beings  raise, 

All  nature’s  incense  rise.”  Lamp . 


CHRISTMAS  DAY, 

AND  THE  FESTIVALS  WITHIN  THE  OCTAVE. 

The  reminiscence  of  this  holy  season  is  nearly  all  that  is  left  to  us  at  this 
day.  This  once  happy,  religious  and  right  merry  festival,  has  long  since  ceased, 
from  the  several  points  of  view,  to  be  what  it  was  ot  yore.  It  is  the  mere 
skeleton  of  its  former  seif.  The  cold  materialism  which  has  been  infused  into 
the  very  soul  of  society  has  stripped  it  of  its  religious  spirit  and  vitality,  and  left 
us  little  else  but  the  “shreds  and  patches”  of  its  sociality.  Who  can  think  of 
a lost  world,  steeped  for  thousands  of  years  in  sin  and  idolatry,  redeemed ; of 
man  released  from  the  dominion  of  Satan,  and  the  bright  future  which  was 
opened  to  him  by  the  coming  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God — the  Prince  of 
Peace — the  Comforter — without  his  soul  leaping  with  joy,  and  love,  and  grati- 
tude at  the  nativity  of  him  who  left  the  glorious  throne  of  his  everlasting 
Father,  that  he  might  save  us  from  sin  and  hell ; and  at  whose  sinless  birth 
angelic  spirits  sung  the  divine  carol — '‘Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  peace  on 
earth ; good-will  to  man  ?” 
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This  great  festival  may  be  traced  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles  as  having  been 
observed  on  the  25th  of  December;  St.  Clement,  who  afterwards  sat  on  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  writing  about  the  nativity  of  our  Lord  in  the  year  70,  to  on6 
of  the  churches,  directs  that  the  feast  of  the  nativity  be  observed  on  the  25th  of 
December;  indeed,  nearly  all  the  fathers  of  the  church  agree  in  the  same  thing. 
In  the  fourth  century  it  is  recorded  that  feasting  was  carried  to  excess,  when  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  both  preached  and  wrote  against  these  excesses.  About 
the  same  time  we  have  on  record  the  fact,  that  the  Christians  had  assembled  in 
the  church  at  Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia,  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  nativity, 
when  the  tyrant  emperor  Dioclesian  had  it  enclosed  and  set  on  fire,  and  twenty 
thousand  persons  perished,  or  rather  were  sent  as  martyrs  to  keep  their  festival 
in  company  with  Him  face  to  face,  whom  they  had  met  to  worship  on  earth, 
in  spirit,  and  in  truth.  Previous  to  the  fourth  century,  a slight  difference  existed 
between  the  eastern  and  western  churches  as  to  the  day  on  which  this  feast 
should  be  kept,  the  eastern  keeping  it  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  the  western 
on  the  25th  of  December ; the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  feast  should  be  universally  kept  on  the  25th  of  December. 
From  what  we  have  said  it  will  easily  be  conceived  that  the  Pagan  festival 
celebrations  were  exceedingly  popular;  therefore,  the  church,  in  her  inspired 
wisdom,  lost  no  time  in  rendering  them  tributary  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
God,  by  purging  them  of  their  Pagan  dross.  Thus  St.  Gregory  instituted 
festivals  in  honor  of  saints  and  martyrs,  which  quite  supplanted  those  of  the 
Bacchanalia  and  Saturnalia.  When  the  same  Pontiff  sent  over  St.  Augus- 
tine to  convert  our  Saxon  forefathers,  he  admonished  him  to  accommodate 
the  ceremonies  and  festivals  as  much  as  possible  to  the  customs  then  existing, 
and  thus  imperceptibly  render  that  “homage  to  Almighty  God,  which  had 
previously  been  given  to  the  devil.” 

The  practice  of  decorating  churches  and  dwelling-houses  with  evergreen  and 
flowers  is  of  very  early  date.  At  the  time  that  our  blessed  Saviour  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  he  permitted  the  people  to  use  palm  branches 
as  a token  of  rejoicing;  therefore,  when  his  nativity  was  celebrated,  and  the 
promise  fulfilled  to  fallen  man,  it  was  only  natural  that  this  symbol  of  joy 
should  be  used  by  the  people. 

The  feast  of  Christmas  was  kept  throughout  the  entire  continent  of  Europe, 
and  bishops  were  accustomed  to  send  their  eulogies  to  kings,  queens,  and 
others  of  royal  blood.  We  may  remark  that,  in  the  year  800,  Charlemagne 
received  from  Pope  Leo  III  on  the  festival  of  Christmas,  the  imperial  Crown, 
and  was  hailed  as  the  pacific  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  Our  own  great  and 
good  King  Alfred  was  accustomed  on  this  festival  to  make  munificent  gifts,  and 
many  important  treaties  were  signed,  and  events  reserved  for  celebration,  on 
this  festival. 

The  term  Christmas  is  taken  from  the  Latin  Christi  missa.  The  festival  ex- 
tends from  the  21st  of  December,  Feast  of  St.  Thomas,  to  February  2d,  Feast 
of  the  Purification  of  our  Blessed  Lady;  thus  including  the  Feast  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  or  Christmas  day ; the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision,  New  Year’s  day ; 
and  that  of  the  Epiphany,  or  Twelfth  day. 

To  better  understand  the  importance  of  festivities  generally,  we  should 
Teraember,  as  our  forefathers . wisely  did,  that  both  the  body  and  mind  need 
seasons  of  relaxation  and  merriment.  The  nature  of  man  may  be  said  to  be 
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threefold ; he  is  a physical , mental  and  moral  being,  and  anything  which  tends 
to  the  healthy  development  of  these  three  powers  must  be  legitimate  and  good — 
and  vice  versa.  It  does  not  alter  the  truthfulness  of  our  proposition  to  say,  that 
these  recreations  have  been  misapplied ; this  would  be  to  admit  that  our  faculties 
themselves  are  evil,  because  they  have  frequently  been  abused.  We  incline 
much  more  to  the  philosophy  of  our  forefathers,  who  originated  those  festivities, 
rather  than  to  the  mammon- worshipping  spirit  of  our  own  day,  which  prac- 
tically evidences  that  wealth  and  sensuality  are  the  principal  objects  of  the 
ambition  of  one  class,  who  consider  the  other  or  lower  class  as  merely  tributary 
to  them.  First  we  say,  that  the  celebration  of  the  festival  is  conducive  to  man’s 
physical  welfare.  It  is  well  known  that  exercise,  laughter,  and  judicious 
merriment  are  essential  to  health}  the  anticipation  of  meeting  long-separated 
friends,  the  preparation  for  giving  and  receiving  visits,  the  reception  of  tokens 
of  affection  and  esteem,  the  joy  of  the  meetings  of  parents  and  children  on  the 
return  of  the  latter  from  school,  the  charities  peculiar  to  the  love-inspiring 
season — each  and  all  form  so  many  aids  to  the  physical  well  being  of  all  who 
participate  in  them.  Then,  with  regard  to  man’s  mental  powers,  we,  for  the 
following  reasons,  think  that  they  are  highly  benefit  ted  by  the  festivities  of 
Christmas.  In  our  ordinary  intercourse  with  the  world,  we  are  apt  to  become 
narrow  in  thought  and  feeling;  we  are  too  prone  to  forget  the  claim  of  the 
great  brotherhood  of  man,  and  ignore  the  labor  and  toil  endured  for  our  benefit 
by  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  The  annual  recurrence  of  this  festival  is 
what  spring  is  to  the  seasons ; our  thoughts  are  transplanted  into  a wide  sphere ; 
we  are  inclined  to  look  back  to  times  past,  and  value  more  the  giant  labors  of 
the  men  of  old ; and  the  hospitality  of  the  time  fails  not  to  develop  those  high 
social  feelings,  in  the  possession  of  which  families  and  nations  flourish  best. 
Nor  has  Christmas  been  without  its  political  influence  upon  society  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  During  the  time  previous  to  the  Norman  conquest,  when 
society  was  composed  chiefly  of  lords,  barons,  and  serfs,  this  was  the  only  time 
that  the  latter  could  venture  upon  anything  like  an  approach  to  the  former; 
then,  however,  such  was  the  influence  of  the  festival,  they  met  almost  on  an 
equality  for  twelve  days  in  the  old  baronial  halls,  and  who  will  deny  that  this 
short  reunion  did  not  facilitate  the  social  elevation  of  the  oppressed  classes, 
and  materially  advance  their  emancipation  from  a servile  slavery  % 

And  with  regard  to  the  moral  feelings  and  affections,  these  are  brought  with 
special  force  into  more  healthy  exercise.  Every  Christian  feels  that  Christmas 
is  a season  of  sacred  joy,  mirth,  and  duty : — if  we  are  tempted  to  place  too 
high  a value  on  wealth,  let  us  behold  the  Saviour,  the  King  of  kings,  in  poverty 
and  indigence,  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem.  To  those  in  humble  life,  who  may 
be  prone  to  murmur  at  their  lot,  this  feast  calls  upon  them  to  remember  Him 
“who  was  once  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor.”  Then  the  renewal  of 
family  friendships,  the  interchange  of  kindly  affection,  are  also  calculated  to 
produce  the  most  delightful  moral  results ; indeed  we  scarcely  know  of  a virtue 
or  grace  which  the  proper  celebration  of  this  beautiful  feast  does  not  call  into 
exercise. 

Now  that  Christmas-day  is  at  hand,  we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  a few  interesting  facts  connected  with  events  within  its  octave. 

On  the  26th,  the  Church  keeps  the  feast  of  St.  Stephen,  the  first  deacon  and 
proto  martyr  who  suffered  death  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  34,  for  his  eloquent 
defence  of  the  faith  of  his  Divine  Master. 
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We  have  on  record  many  very  singular  and  very  ancient  customs  on  this 
day.  In  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  canons  of  St.  Mary,  at  Hunting- 
don,  is  the  following  curious  item:. — “For  letting  our  horses  blede  on  St. 
Steven’s-day,  3d,”  and  to  show  that  this  custom  is  very  ancient,  we  find  a 
notice  of  this  by  Naogeorgus. 

"Then  followeth  8t.  Stephen’s-day, 

Whereon  doth  every  man 
His  horses  jaunt  and  course  abroade, 

As  swiftly  as  he  can, 

Until  they  do  extreemely  sweate; 

And  then  they  let  them  blood. 

For  this  being  done  upon  this  day, 

They  say  dothe  do  tnem  good, 

And  keeps  them  from  all  maladies, 

And  sickness  through  the  yeare;  * 

As  of  that  S.  Steven  any  time, 

Took  charge  of  horses  heare.” 

How  St.  Stephen  came  to  be  considered  to  have  any  special  interest  in  horses 
we  are  not  wise  enough  to  surmise.  Aubrey  says,  “On  St„  Stephen’s  day  the 
farrier  came  and  blouded  all  our  horses.”  Tusser,  commenting  upon  this 
singular  custom,  remarks,  “About  Christmas  is  a very  proper  time  to  bleed 
horses  in,  for  then  they  are  commonly  at  home,  and  at  rest  for  a few  days;  besides, 
spring  is  coming  on,  the  sun  being  now  coming  back  from  the  winter  solstice, 
bleeding  was  considered  indispensable  for  cattle,”  Mr.  Douce  remarks,  “that 
this  custom  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Danes.”  The  Fins  upon 
this  day,  throw  a piece  of  money,  or  a bit  of  silver  into  the  trough,  out  of 
which  the  horses  drink.  In  North  Yorkshire  on  this  day,  the  richer  sort  of 
people  make  large  goose  pies,  which  they  distribute  to  their  more  needy  neigh* 
bors,  except  one  which  is  always  reserved  to  be  eaten  on  the  purification  of 
our  blessed  Lady.  In  the  south,  St.  Stephen Vday  is  called  Boxing-day,  when 
the  apprentices,  servants  of  tradesmen,  watchmen,  beadles,  dustmen,  &c.,  &c«y 
go  round  to  collect  their  Christmas  bo?es.  This  boxing  custom  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  amongst  the  sailors,  who  always  had  a box  on  board  of  their 
ships,  into  which  they  put  their  donations  for  the  church,  and  when  they 
arrived  into  port,  the  contents  were  presented  to  the  priest,  who  was  expected 
in  return  to  offer  up  the  holy  sacrifice  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel  during  its 
voyages  for  the  new  year,  and  hence  the  name  of  Christmas  boxes . In  Ireland, 
there  is  a custom  on  this  day  of  “hunting  the  Wren,”  which  is  presented  in  a 
bush  of  holly  gaily  dressed,  by  the  “Wren  boys  of  Droluns^’  They  call  at 
each  house  and  sing  their  ditty,  and  then  of  course  solicit  their  contribution. 
The  27th  is  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  the  beloved  disciple  of 
our  Lord.  He  wrote  three  epistles  and  the  apocalypse,  and  out-lived  the  rest 
of  the  Apostles.  He  witnessed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  endured 
great  persecution.  He  was  thrown  into  a cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  by  the  orders 
of  the  Pagan  Emperor,  from  which  he  was  miraculously  delivered.  He  was 
then  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Patraos : he  was  ultimately  in  his  old  age  released. 
He  returned  to  Ephesus,  and  when  too  infirm  to  officiate  at  the  altar,  he  was 
carried  into  church  on  a litter,  and  having  pronounced,  “Little  children  love 
one  another,”  he  was  carried  out  again.  The  28th  is  the  least  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  which  our  readers  are  aware  refers  to  the  inhuman  murder  of  Jewish 
children  by  the  monster  Herod,  that  he  might  destroy  Him  who  had  been  bora 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem.  These  innocent  little  ones  who 
were  baptized  in  their  own  blood,  are  justly  called  the  first  martyrs  for  the  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This  day  in  Catholic  countries  is  observed  with  great 
•olemnity. — People9*  Book . 
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CHRISTMAS  DAY  IN  ROME. 

A LEAF  FROM  A TRAVELER’S  JOURNAL. 

Christmas  day  in  Rome  is  truly  a happy  day.  On  the  vigil  of  that  great 
feast,  when  the  eternal  Son  of  God  was  born  amongst  us,  you  might  see  the 
faithful  silently  walking  to  their  respective  churches  to  prepare,  by  the  consoling 
duty  of  confession,  for  the  celebration  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord.  Laurels 
and  green  twigs  of  every  kind  are  abundantly  strewn  in  front  and  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  churches.  Every  thing  speaks  of  a high  festival  being  at  hand, 
which  all  must  celebrate  with  due  solemnity.  Midnight  ipass  is  not  allowed 
in  Rom#{  except  to  a few  privileged  churches  and  convents;  but  at  8 o'clock 
at  night,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  Pope,  with  the  Cardinals,  commences  the 
matins  of  the  following  day ; and  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  the  mass  of  midnight 
is  celebrated.  The  Cardinal  who  sings  it  must  be  fasting  from  12  o'clock  of  the 
night  previous,  unless  dispensation  to  the  contrary  be  given. 

When  this  holy  function  is  ended,  all  retire;  and  till  the  Aurora  (about  3 
o'clock),  Rome  is  silent  as  was  that  holy  night  when  a Virgin  brought  forth;— 
no  sound  is  heard  save  the  Calabrian  pipes  which  real  shepherds  from  that 
xomantic  district  play  beneath  the  windows  nf  the  inhabitants.  At  the  first 
blush  nf  Aurora,  St.  Mary  Major’s  bells  sound  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Nativity, 
and  wake  the  slumbering  city  to  vigilant  commemoration.  The  canons  of  that 
ancient  fane  now  place  over  the  high  altar  the  first  poor.couch  on  which  the 
weeping  one  of  Bethlehem  lay— the  Holy  Crib.  It  is  a hard  and  comfortless 
bed — indeed  his  first  and  last  were  so. 

The  bells  of  about  three  hundred  churches  now  summon  the  faithful  to  the 
first  mass;  and  thousands  of  altars  in  those  churches  shine  with  innumerable 
lights  in  honor  of  the  joyful  time.  Music,  sweet  as  that  which  angel-voices 
carroled  when  breaking  the  stillness  of  that  blessed  night,  they  sung  “Gloria  in 
excelsis  Deo,"  now  breathes  in  every  temple,  and  melts  the  yielding  soul  to 
devotion  and  love.  Clouds  of  odorous  incense,  the  happy  emblem  of  ascending 
prayer,  rise  to  the  vaulted  roof  of  each  sacred  edifice,  while  the  heartfelt  orisons 
of  the  servants  of  God  mount  to  heaven.  Many  thousands  of  masses  are 
offered  to  God  by  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Every  altar  is  richly  adorned; 
every  priest  habited  in  his  costliest  robes;  and  every  citizen  in  his  best  attire. 
“Felicissima  Festa"  is  the  Christian  salutation  of  all  that  know  you;  and  you 
are  convinced  by  all  you  see  and  hear  that  the  day  of  gladness  has  dawned — 
that  tidings  of  great  joy  are  brought  to  men.  Theguns  of  St.  Angelo  blaze  away 
through  their  iron  throats,  and  shake  the  entire  city;  while  the  banners  waving 
on  the  castle  walls  seem  like  night  clouds  moving  over  the  fortress. 

At  9 o'clock  I hastened  to  St.  Peter’s  to  be  present  at  the  high  mass  celebrated 
at  the  chief  altar  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  himself.  How  beautifully  was  the 
whole  interior  of  that  splended  edifice  decorated!  Two  thrones  were  erected 
in  the  grand  chancel — one  for  vesting  at,  the  other  for  officiating  upon.  An 
immense  screen  of  crimson  silk  damask  bespangled  with  gold,  and  beautifully 
festooned,  filled  up  the  wide  span  of  the  interior,  to  form  a back-ground  for  the 
Pontifical  throne.  The  amazing  area  of  the  whole  chancel  was  covered  with 
rich  carpeting,  and  the  pillars  of  the  church  were  clothed  in  silk  and  gold  from 
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plinth  to  capital.  Seats  rising  in  tiers  were  arranged  for  ladies  in  the  transept 
chapels,  where  none  but  those  in  full  dress  were  allowed  to  enter, — without 
bonnets,  but  with  their  heads  covered  with  long  flowing  black  veils.  The 
benches  for  the  cardinals  and  bishops  were  arranged  round  the  great  space 
betwixt  the  throne  and  the  altar.  Lustres  shed  their  countless  twinklings ; the 
hundred  lamps  round  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles  shone  brightly ; and  thousands 
of  tapers  beamed  on  every  side. 

By  10  o’clock  there  were  at  least  ten  thousand  people  in  that  vast  edifice. 
Twelve  trumpets  now  gave  tongue  at  the  front  door,  to  announce  the  approach 
of  the  father  of  the  faithful.  The  measured  tramp  of  military  was  heard — 
t’was  the  noble  guard,  in  their  richest  uniform,  advancing  down  the  middle  of 
the  nave,  with  drawn  sabres,  and  caps  decorated  with  white  plumes  nodding 
gracefully  to  their  steps.  They  passed  the  high  altar  in  two  defiles  and  arranged 
themselves  in  two  lines,  stretching  from  the  altar  to  the  benches  of  the  cardinals. 
The  Swiss  guard  in  their  picturesque  costume  took  their  places  in  every  point 
of  the  church  where  order  might  be  required,  and  the  dragoons  stood  in  rank 
and  tile  in  the  nave,  while  the  infantry  were  on  guard  near  the  porch. 

A pause  of  a few  minutes  now  ensued;  at  the  end  of  which  the  unrivalled 
choir  of  His  Holiness  sung  the  exulting  anthem  in  Latin — “I  was  rejoiced 
when  it  was  said  unto  me,  we  shall  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.”  Again 
silence  ensued,  and  again  was  broken  by  the  twelve  trumpets  prolonging  their 
brazen  notes,  till  the  extremest  angle  of  the  church  returned  the  loud  echo. 
And  now  came  the  advance  of  the  procession,  consisting  first,  of  the  lower 
officials  in  beautiful  attire,  slowly  and  easily  moving,  and  followed  by  the  next 
grade  of  officers:  bands  of  soldiers,  household  troops,  and  Swiss  in  armor, 
filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  different  classes  of  the  procession.  Then 
came  the  canons  and  the  Roman  senator  with  his  attendants ; next  the  mon- 
signors or  prelates  of  the  household  ; about  forty  bishops  followed  these,  among 
whom  some  were  Greeks;  next  the  cardinals,  each  with  an  attendant  train- 
bearer:  and  lastly,  borne  aloft  in  a magnificent  chair,  carried  by  twelve  men 
dressed  in  rich  crimson  silk,  came  that  saintly  man,  who,  under  Jesus  Christ, 
is  the  Head  of  the  Christian  Church — Gregory  the  XVI.  A splendid  canopy 
was  held  by  twelve  others  over  his  revered  head,  while  two  large  ostrich- 
feather  flabelli  were  waved  on  each  side  of  him. 

At  length,  without  the  slightest  confusion,  every  one  gained  his  proper 
position.  His  Holiness  was  placed  in  front  of  that  high  altar  where  repose  a 
large  portion  of  the  sacred  bodies  of  Peter  the  fisherman,  and  Paul  the  tent- 
maker — his  glorious  predecessors.  When  he  had  made  a lowly  reverence  to 
the  shrine  of  the  Apostles,  the  assistant  celebrants  conducted  him  to  the  robing 
throne,  where  he  vested;  after  which  the  mass  began  in  all  its  full,  solemn,  and 
splended  ritual. 

How  admirable  the  discipline — how  exact  and  graceful  the  ceremonies — and 
how  devotional  the  whole  rite!  To  see  the  greatest  dignitary  of  the  Church 
humbly  confessing  himself  a sinner  before  the  whole  world,  and  imploring  as 
the  meanest  that  mercy  which  none  can  claim ; to  see  cardinals  and  prelates, 
priests  and  princes,  nobles  and  gentles ; to  behold  every  order  of  men,  whether 
of  the  secular  or  the  religious  state,  from  crowned  royalty  down  to  the  shoeless 
Calabrian,  all  deeply  engaged  in  the  sacred  duty  of  offering  to  God  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  redemption  of  the  world;  in  the  most  magnificent  temple 
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that  the  hands  of  man  ever  raised ; with  a ceremonial  the  most  devotional  and 
holy ; on  a spot  too  where  the  fight  of  faith  has  been  fiercest;  where  Peter  was 
crucified  and  Paul  beheaded ; where  the  golden-mouthed  Chrysostom  sleeps, 
and  Gregory  reposes : .where  thousands  of  martyrs  gloriously  died ; and  where 
every  ounce  of  earth,  far  and  wide  around,  has  been  steeped  in  the  blood  of  the 
saints  and  heroic  servants  of  God ; to  see  this  amazing  galaxy  of  the  great  and 
good  of  past  and  preseut  time,  reminds  you  of  that  other  grand  assembly  where 
all  people,  and  longues,  and  tribes,  and  nations,  sing  eternally  “ to  Him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb , benediction,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and 
power,  for  ever  and  fever.  Jbnen.” 

PalestrinPs  divine  compositions  were  sung  without  any  accompaniment,  and 
by  the  best  choir  in  the  world. 

The  most  moving  point  in  the  whole  service  was  the  elevation.  His  Holi- 
ness was  standing  on  the  shrine  of  saints  Peter  and  Paul,  and  expanding  his 
aged  hands  over  the  elements  in  the  act  of  consecration.  And  now  every  knee 
was  bent,  and  even  breathing  seemed  suppressed  in  expectation  of  the  eleva- 
tion. The  noble  guard  doffed  their  plume-crested  caps,  knelt  on  one  knee,  and 
pointed  their  sabres  to  the  ground:  the  dragoons  took  off  their  enormous 
helmets,  and  kneeling,  lowered  their  swords : the  Swiss  guards  removed  their 
graceful  hats,  and  on  one  knee  presented  arms : the  men  in  armor  displaced 
their  iron  casques,  and  bent  themselves  in  the  deepest  reverence ; near  seventy 
cardinals  and  bishops,  kneeling  on  the  pavement  round  the  altar,  lifted  the  pur- 
ple caps  from  their  venerable  heads ; while  the  crowds  of  visitors  from  every 
clime  awaited  the  moment  when  the  words  of  mystic  immolation  should  be 
pronounced ! The  silence  was  sublime ! Slowly  the  Pontiff  proceeded ; but 
at  length  the  sacrificial  words  were  uttered ; and  when  he  raised  the  veiled 
victim  that  all  might  behold  and  adore,  twelve  trumpets  from  the  extreme 
distance  of  a lofty  gallery  over  the  porch,  played  a sweet  air  of  soft  and  long- 
drawn  notes,  which  filled  the  whole  majestic  pile,  and  shook  the  hearts  of 
living  men  to  the  conscious  presence  of  their  Maker — as  trumpets  shall  one 
day  shake  those  of  the  dead  to  the  presence  of  the  same  Divine  Being. 

The  trumpets  ceased,  and  silence  again  took  place.  The  consecration  of  the 
chalice  ended,  and  when  raised  for  the  adoration  of  the  multitude,  the  trumpets 
once  more  breathed  their  protracted  tones  along  the  vaulted  roof! 

And  now  “ thrice  Holy  ” was  sung,  with  the  declaration  that  (fheis  blessed 
who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  The  rite  proceeded  onward  till  the  com- 
munion, when  His  Holiness,  leaving  the  altar,  ascended  the  throne,  and  there 
kneeling  with  his  face  towards  the  people,  his  deacon  delivered  to  him  the  holy 
eucharist — part  of  which  he  consumed,  and  part  gave  to  the  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon. The  chalice  in  like  manner  was  given  to  him,  from  which  be  drank 
through  the  golden  tube;  the  remainder  was  consumed  by  the  deacon.  His 
ftoliness  then  gave,  the  holy  communion  to  the  Roman  senator  and  to  other 
officials  who  were  not  ecclesiastics.  The  last  collect  being  sung,  and  having 
imparted  his  paternal  benediction  to  us  his  children,  the  procession  formed  to 
.return  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  had  entered. 

It  seems  passing  strange  that  there  should  be  found  any  one  so  cold-bearted 
as  not  to  be  moved  to  devotion  by  so  splendid — so  religious,  a function!  And 
yet  such  are  found — and  they  are  Englishmen ! As  you  leave  the  church  you 
hear  their  foolish  and  crude  remarks ; one  exclaiming  against  the  Pope  being 
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carried  in  a chair  by  men — forgetting  that  for  a shilling  they  themselves  can  be 
carried  by  men  in  England.  In  your  fashionable  watering  places,  a gentleman 
or  lady  going  to  an  evening  party,  and  fearing  to  soil  their  pumps,  calls  for  a 
sedon,  and — is  carried  by  men. 

Another  thinks  that  the  ostrich-feather  flabeUi , waved  occasionally  on  each 
side  of  the  Pontiff  as  he  is  borne  along  his  Basilica,  is  expressive  of  soft 
effeminacy : forgetting  that  he  is  an  aged  man  who  has  stood  the  storms  of 
fourscore  winters;  that  he  is  surrounded  by  a dense  crowd  which  heats  the 
atmosphere ; that  he  is  faint  from  fasting ; that  on  many  days  of  the  year  when 
he  is  so  carried,  the  weather  is  intolerably  hot;  that  he  is  loaded  with  the  robes 
of  office;  that  he  is  trembling  with  infirmity  and  needs  the  refreshing  breeze  to 
prevent  him  becoming  dizzy;  all  these  considerations  are  lost  upon  the  intel- 
lects of  Protestant  visitors,  whose  wives  and  daughters  had  been  fanning  them- 
selves as  hard  as  they  are  able,  in  the  very  same  church,  and  at  the  very  same 
time!  Out  upon  such  scorpion  critics — I have  not  patience  With  them ! 


SITES  OF  DEVOTIONAL  CELEBRITY. 

CHURCH  OF  THE  NATIVITY  AT  BETHLEHEM. 

Bethlehem  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  Jerusalem.  The 
neighboring  country  is  remarkably  salubrious,  and  famous  for  its  abundant  fer- 
tility. Jts  palm-trees,  olive- gardens,  and  vineyards  show  that  it  was  no  un- 
meaning matter  when  the  Jews  of  old  called  it  Epbrata  (fruitful),  but  that  in 
this  particular,  as  well  as  in  all  their  other  nomenclature,  they  endeavored  to 
render  the  name  indicative  of  the  thing  signified.  The  water  is  conveyed  to 
the  town  in  a low  aqueduct  which  formerly  passed  to  Jerusalem.  The  Font 
signatus  is  a charming  spring,  yielding  a constant  supply  of  water  to  three 
large  cisterns,  one  of  which  is  still  in  good  preservation.  At  a small  distance 
from  these,  a beautiful  rivulet,  called  the  Delicice  Solomanis,  laves  the  herbage 
of  the  valley,  and  fertilizes  several  tine  gardens.  One  cannot  help  remembering 
how  David  once  sighed  for  the  waters  of  the  well  at  Bethlehem,  how  he  longed 
to  quench  his  thirst  from  the  fountain  whose  waters  he  had  so  often  tasted  in 
his  boyhood.  That  water  still  retains  its  pristine  renown,  and  many  an  ex- 
patriated Bethlemite  has  made  it  the  theme  of  his  longing  and  regret. 

The  town  of  Bethlehem  received  its  name  from  Abraham : it  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  also  recognized  by  the  name  of  the  city  of  David. 
The  Church  of  the  Nativity  is  now  its  principal  object  of  attraction.  A con- 
vent is  connected  with  the  church  by  a court  enclosed  with  lofty  walls.  The 
court  leads  by  a small  side  door  into  the  church.  This  edifice  is  certainly  of 
high  antiquity,  and  though  often  destroyed  and  as  often  repaired,  it  still  retains 
marks  of  its  Grecian  origin.  The  church  belongs  collectively  to  the  Greeks, 
Latins,  and.  Armenians.  On  the  pavement  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  is  a marble 
star,  which  corresponds — so  the  monastic  cicerone  informs  you — to  the  point  of 
the  heavens  where  the  miraculous  star,  which  guided  the  wise  men  in  the  days 
of  Herod,  became  stationary.  The  Greeks  occupy  the  choir  of  the  Magi,  as 
well  as  the  two  other  naves  formed  by  the  transept  of  the  cross.  These  last 
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are  empty  and  without  altars.  Two  spiral  staircases,  each  composed  of  fifteen 
steps,  open  to  the  sides  of  the  outer  church,  and  conduct  to  the  subterraneous 
church  situated  beneath  this  choir.  At  the  further  extremity  of  the  crypt,  on 
the  east  side,  is  the  spot  where  tradition  reports  the  Saviour  to  have  been  born. 
This  spot  is  marked  with  a white  marble,  incrusted  with  jasper,  and  surrounded 
by  a circle  of  silver,  having  rays  resembling  those  with  which  the  sun  is  repre- 
sented. Around  it  are  inscribed  these  words  “Hie  de  Virgine  Maria  Jena 
Ckristus  natus  est.” 

At  the  distance  of  seven  paces  towards  the  south,  after  you  have  passed  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  staircases  leading  to  the  upper  church,  you  are  led  to  a low  recess 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  descend  two  steps  into  a separate  crypt ; here  a block  of 
white  marble  is  raised  about  a foot  above  the  floor,  and  hollowed  in  the  form  of  a 
manger.  Two  paces  farther,  opposite  to  the  manger,  stands  an  altar,  being  the 
very  spot  where  Mary  sat  when  she  presented  the  child  to  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi.  The  church  is  adorned  with  pictures  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools, 
representing  the  mysteries  of  the  place,  and  among  them  is  seen  conspicuously 
the  “Virgin  and  Child,”  by  Raphael.  Farther  away  is  a spot  called  the 
Sepulchre  of  the  Innocents. 

To  Helena  and  to  Constantine  the  Great  must  be  attributed  the  first  erection 
of  that  church.  Constantine  exhibited  his  zeal  for  the  religion  which  he  had 
adopted,  by  building  numerous  Christian  edifices,  and  by  taking  a journey  to 
Jerusalem.  While  in  the  Holy  Land  he  is  said  to  have  erected  a magnificent 
church  at  Bethlehem.  And  there  the  church  has  been  maintained  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  land.  Many  a strange  scene  has  been  enacted  within 
and  without  its  ancient  walls.  When  the  flower  of  European  chivalry  left 
their  homes,  and  friends,  and  lady  loves,  to  battle  with  the  Turk,  dauntless  they 
crossed  the  deep  blue  waters,  and,  says  one  of  their  historians,  “ at  Emmaua 
they  were  met  by  a deputation  of  the  Christians  from  Bethlehem,  praying  for 
immediate  aid  against  the  oppression  of  the  infidels.  The  very  name  of  Beth- 
lehem, the  birthplace  of  the  Saviour,  was  music  to  their  ears,  and  many  of 
them  wept  with  joy  to  think  they  were  approaching  a place  so  hallowed. 
Albert  of  Aix  informs  us  that  their  hearts  Were  so  touched,  that  sleep  was 
banished  from  the  camp,  and  instead  of  waiting  till  the  morning’s  dawn  to  re- 
commence their  march,  they  set  out  shortly  after  midnight,  full  of  hope  and 
enthusiasm.” 

How  far  back  in  the  world’s  record  does  the  history  of  Bethlehem  extend, — 
with  what  a number  and  variety  of  characters  it  has  been  connected ! There 
Jacob  came  with  all  his  wealth,  and  Rachel  slept  the  sleep  of  death ; there, 
with  her  gentle  daughter-in-law,  came  Naomi,  the  widow,  “in  the  beginning  of 
barley-harvest  j”  there  dwelt  Jesse  and  his  sons ; there  David  tended  sheep,  till 
from  the  sheepfold  he  was  called  to  be  the  shepherd  of  the  land,  and  have  all 
Jewry  for  his  fold ; the  quiet  town  was  garrisoned  by  Rehoboam,  the  foolish 
son  of  the  wise  Solomon ; but  beyond  and  above  all  these  old  memories,  these 
thoughts  of  the  past,  there  is  one  event  which  tends  more  especially  to  draw 
our  attention  to  that  part  of  Palestine;  and  whether  it  be  in  imagination  that 
we  think  of  the  little  town,  or  whether  we  indeed  tread  its  streets,  or  look  upon 
Bethlehem  from  the  valley  below,  we  cannot  fail  to  remember  the  old,  old  story 
of  one  who  there  was  born,  and  whose  nativity  was  proclaimed  to  watchful 
shepherds  in  the  field  at  night,  by  angels  in  the  air. 
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Religious  souvenirs  of  Canton. — Its  first  Apostles. — A bonze  converted,  its  first  con- 
fessor of  the  Faith. — A native  priest  its  first  martyr. — Four  thousand  natives  of 
Canton  baptized  by  two  Franciscans. — Devotedness  of  Father  Dubaury  for  deserted 
children. — Canton  twice  assigned  as  the  place  of  exile  for  the  Missioners  of  the 
empire.  Their  definite  expulsion  in  1732. — Re-establishment  of  the  Mission  in 
1849. — Its  present  distress  and  recent  trials. — Description  of  the  Chinese  prisons. — 

On  the  20th  of  last  December,  the  City  of  Canton  fell  into  the  power  of  a 
small  band  of  Europeans,  after  a bombardment  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  an 
assault  of  a few  minutes’  duration,  although  defended  by  an  entire  army  and 
the  most  heroic  troops  of  the  Chinese  nation.  Since  that  epoch,  this  conquest 
has  been  described  and  appreciated,  in  all  its  phases,  by  the  conquerors.  We 
have  had  a full  description  of  the  vast  extent  of  this  town,  the  circumference 
of  which  is  seven  and  a half  miles;  of  the  multitude  of  its  inhabitants, 
estimated  at  nearly  a million  of  souls;  the  commercial  activity  of  its  port,  in 
which  every  flag  of  the  western  nations  may  be  seen  flying  amidst  the  eastern 
junks;  of  the  floating  city,  which  covers  with  its  barques  and  business  the 
mouth  of  the  river  called  the  Tiger;  of  the  grandeur  of  its  pagodas,  which 
crown  the  amphitheatre  of  the  hills  opposite  to  the  roadstead,  and,  combined 
with  these  material  advantages,  the  proverbial  corruption  of  its  population, 
which  renders  it  the  Babylon  of  China;  of  the  horrible  discipline  of  its  prisons, 
filled  with  wretches  who  are  dying  of  asphyxy  and  hunger,  and  of  the  cruelty 
of  its  administration,  so  lavish  of  capital  punishment  that  it  appears  to  recognize 
no  other  principle  as  a means  of  government  than  that  of  torture. 

In  these  various  estimates  of  Canton,  there  is  one  point  which  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  religious  view  of  the  picture — the  acts  of 
Christian  heroism  and  apostolic  devotedness  of  which  this  town  has  been  the 
theatre.  In  the  perusal  of  these  details,  our  readers  will  doubtless  feel  interested 
in  seeing  the  enterprises  of  charity  in  advance  of  political  progress  by  three 
centuries,  and  the  humble  Cross  of  the  Missioner  penetrating  those  walls  long 
before  the  sword  pf  our  soldiers. 

We  may  also  probably  discover  in  these  remote  struggles  the  action  and 
teaching  of  Providence,  who  appeals  to  arms  when  the  messengers  of  peace 
have  been  too  long  rejected,  and  who  at  length  resolves  to  subject  to  the  yoke  of 
force  those  who  have  blindly  rejected  the  blessings  of  His  grace.  This,  in  fact, 
is  the  second  time  within  a few  years  that  China  has  suffered  this  for  her 
very  disastrous  shock  of  a European  aggression;  and  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  each  of  these  severe  reverses  is  coincident  with  a signal  attack  upon 
our  religion.  Thus,  the  venerable  M.  Perboyre  had  just  been  murdered,  amidst 
unheard-of  refined  cruelty,  when  the  English  expedition  of  1842  inflicted  upon 
conquered  China  her  first  punishment.  But  the  system  of  persecution  was  of 
too  old  standing  to  give  way  so  soon  to  the  shame  of  defeat  and  the  faith  of 
treaties.  A new  victim  was  them  to  call  for  a new  expiation.  In  1857,  the 
blood  of  M.  Chapdelaine  was  scarcely  cold  when  his  martyrdom  was  avenged 
by  the  fall  of  Canton.  Two  invasions  succeeding  two  martyrdoms  twice  in 
fifteen  years,  the  European  cannon  forcing  the  gates  of  an  empire  obstinately 
shut  against  the  gospel,  would  lead  one  to  fear  that  China,  for  refusing  to 
become  the  sister  of  Christian  nations,  may  be  condemned  to  become  their 
vassal  or  prey. 

“To  Canton,”  says  Mgr.  Guillemin,  “ will  ever  be  due  the  glory  of  having 
been  the  first  town  in  China  to  open  her  gates  to  the  Apostles  of  the  Faith. 
It  was  here  they  first  landed,  and  within  these  walls  were  enabled  to  recruit 
their  strength,  exhausted  by  a long  and  perilous  voyage,  before  proceeding  to 
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the  more  rigorous  climates  of  the  more  remote  regions.  It  was  to  this  city, 
also,  that  in  time  of  persecution  they  carried  the  chains  of  their  captivity,  and 
showed  to  its  astonished  inhabitants  that  the  love  of  the  Saviour  is  stronger 
than  torments  and  death.” 

At  the  head  of  these  apostles  stands  St.  Francis  Xavier,  bequeathing  his 
last  breath  to  China,  which  he  was  anxious  to  convert  after  India  and  Japan. 
He  was  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  coast  of  Canton,  upon  which  a fisherman’s 
barque  was  about  to  land  him  in  secret,  when  he  expired  upon  the  island  ol 
Sancian,  in  a poor  cabin,  subsequently  transformed  into  a chapel,  but  which 
at  the  present  time  presents  only  a heap  of  ruins.  This  event  took  place  in 
1552.  Although  Francis  Xavier  did  not  reach  the  port,  he  had  pointed  it  out; 
others,  invited  by  his  example,  proceeded  thither.  Certain  Augustinian  and 
Dominican  Fathers  from  Manilla;  some  Franciscans  from  Macao,  and  some 
Jesuits  on  their  way  to  Japan,  alternately  attempted  to  land  upon  the  Chinese 
territory.  In  1556,  Father  Melchior  Barreto  was  the  first  to  enter  the  City  of 
Canton,  and  hold  dissertations  with  the  mandarins  on  the  subject  of  morality 
and  science.  Three  other  Jesuits  effected  an  entrance  in  1563,  under  the  shield 
of  a-  Portuguese  embassy,  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  depart,  after  having 
scattered  some  few  germs  of  faith.  It  appears  that  the  good  seed  bore  its  fruits, 
for  in  1579,  the  blessed  Peter  d’ Alfaro  landed  at  Canton  with  three  other 
religious  minors,  three  volunteer  soldiers,  and  four  Christians  from  Manilla, 
found  there  neophytes  to  act  as  interpreters,  and  a Christian  dwelling  in  which 
to  celebrate  the  holy  mass,  at  which  all  his  companions  communicated.  Until 
that  epoch,  the  attempts  had  been  rather  passing  explorations  than  a permanent 
settlement  in  the  country.  More  fortunate  or  more  clever  than  his  predecessors. 
Father  Ruggieri  obtained,  in  1581,  permission  to  reside  in  the  town,  to  move 
about  freely  in  the  province,  and  to  open  for  public  worship  a chapel,  which 
the  viceroy  himself  adorned  with  the  following  inscription  : — “ Here  is  preached 
the  true  law  of  the  Master  of  Heaven !” 

This  favorite  result  was  not  yet  obtained,  when  the  first  fruits  of  the  Canton 
church  underwent  the  trial  of  persecution.  A young  bonze  had  come  to  be 
instructed  in  the  faith  at  Macao,  where  he  received  baptism.  His  father,  on 
being  informed  of  the  conversion,  which  he  considered  forced,  laid  his  com- 
plaint before  the  mandarins,  and  the  latter,  confiscating  all  the  merchandise  of 
the  Portuguese,  insisted  upon  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  young  man  to 
his  family.  The  governor  of  Macao  wished  him  to  be  given  up,  as  a protection 
to  the  interests  of  commerce ; but  the  bishop  protested  that  he  could  not  in 
conscience  thus  drive  a sheep  into  the  jaws  of  the  wolves,  and  that  having  to 
render  an  account  of  his  soul  to  God,  he  would  not  expose  the  new  Christian 
to  the  danger  of  apostacy. 

On  being  informed  of  the  dispute  of  which  he  was  the  object,  the  young 
neophyte  came  forward  at  once  with  the  most  heroic  determination,  presented 
himself  to  the  pontiff,  and  declared  that  his  only  desire  was  to  appear  before 
the  mandarins,  m the  hope  that  God  would  give  him  the  grace  to  confess  His 
holy  name,  although  it  was  a question  of  life  or  death.  The  prelate  could 
not  resist  his  courageous  resolution,  permitted  him  to  return  to  Canton,  perhaps 
to  martyrdom,  but  wished  to  accompany  him.  No  sooner  did  the  converted 
bonze  appear  before  the  mandarins  than  he  was  put  to  torture;  the  bishop 
would  have  experienced  the  same  fate,  if  the  Portuguese  had.  not  promptly 
placed  him  beyond  the  pursuit  of  his  persecutors.  Now,  during  the  process  of 
flagellation,  the  neophyte  devoutly  kissed  the  cross  of  his  rosary,  invoked  the 
sweet  name  of  Jesus,  and  astonished  the  judges  by  his  angelic  patience.  On 
. several  occasions,,  he  was  removed  from  the  prison  to  the  pretor-house,  where 
he  often  received  eighty  strokes  without  losing  his  firmness.  Although  obliged 
to  conceal  himself,  the  bishop  had  remained  near  the  spot,  waiting  the  issue  of 
this  trial;  he  often  went  to  the  dungeon  of  the  young  champion,  and  encouraged 
him  to  support  everything  with  constancy  for  the  love  of  the  Saviour.  At  length 
the  mandarins,  perceiving  that  nothing  was  to  be  effected  by  torture,  pronounced 
against  the  captive  a sentence  of  banishment  for  life.  The  neophyte  and  the 
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bishop,  therefore,  returned  together  to  Macao,  the  one  overjoyed  at  being  con- 
sidered worthy  to  suffer  for  Jesus  Christ ; the  other,  perhaps,  even  still  more 
pleased  to  number  amongst  his  native  children  a confessor  of  the  faith. 

About  this  time,  that  is  in  1582,  Matthew  Ricci,  to  whom  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  China  is  mainly  indebted, arrived  at  Canton;  he  was  a Jesuit, 
whose  great  erudition  obtained  for  him  the  admiration  of  all  the  learned  men,  and 
an  introduction  to  the  court  of  Pekin  itself  in  the  capacity  of  an  apostle.  The 
favor  which  he  enjoyed  with  the  emperor  removed  every  obstacle  to  the  intro- 
duction of  other  Missioners,  but  did  not  always  protect  them  from  local  perse- 
cution ; for  even  at  the  period  of  his  greatest  credit,  in  1606,  the  first  Christian 
was  martyred  at  Canton.  The  victim  was  a Chinese  Jesuit,  named  Francis 
Miz,  who,  through  an  intrigue  of  some  European  merchants,  had  been 
denounced  to  the  mandarins  as  the  accomplice  of  an  imaginary  plot.  Sharp- 
pointed  reeds  were  forced  between  the  nails  and  the  flesh  of  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  he  was  then  subjected  to  so  severe  a flogging  that  he  died  under  the 
rattan. 

In  spite  of  these  transitory  severities,  the  Gospel  was  making  rapid  progress 
at  Canton,  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  the  Missioners  who  resorted  to  its  port.  Each 
religious  order  sent  thither  its  laborers  to  vie  with  each  other  in  reaping  an 
ample  harvest,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  success  obtained  by  two  Francis- 
cans, who  in  a few  years  converted  upwards  of  four  thousand  natives.  The 
poverty  of  these  two  apostles  doubtless  tended  to  give  a powerful  efficacy  to 
their  preaching,  amongst  a population  in  which  the  natives  are  So  numerous 
and  abandoned.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  indigence  of  these  religious,  that  they 
had  often  nothing  to  eat  but  the  herbs  gathered  with  their  own  hands  from  the 
ditches  of  the  town. 

From  Canton,  the  Missioners  extended  their  labors  to  the  different  provinces 
of  the  empire,  and  it  was  also  to  this  port  they  were  sent  back  from  the  interior 
on  the  occasion  of  any  reaction  of  fanaticism,  or  of  the  public  authorities.  The 
first  of  these  took  place  in  1666.  A coalition  on  the  part  of  the  bonzes  and 
Mussulmans  having  resulted  in  the  proscription  of  the  Christian  religion,  Can- 
ton was  assigned  as  the  place  of  exile  for  its  principal  ministers,  who  arrived 
there  to  the  number  of  twenty-five,  loaded  with  chains,  and  leaving  behind 
them  a hundred  and  seventy-five  churches  without  pastors.  Two  circum- 
stances are  recorded  in  reference  to  their  captivity  which  reflect  great  honor 
upon  it.  One  of  these  exiles  had  escaped  from  the  common  prison,  and  taken 
refuge  at  Macao.  His  escape  was  about  to  be  discovered,  and  might  excite  the 
anger  .of  the  mandarins  against  those  who  remained  in  their  chains;  the  Jesuit 
Grimaldi  immediately  came  forward  to  take  the  place  of  the  fugitive.  To  this 
act  of  devotedness,  which  showed  that  the  Missioners  were  ready  to  give  up 
their  lives  for  one  another,  we  must  add  the  resolution  and  the  measures  taken 
by  the  confessors  of  the  faith  for  the  formation  of  a native  clergy.  Assembled 
in  their  dungeon,  as  in  a synod,  they  discussed  this  important  question,  the 
solution  of  which  was  then  so  urgent,  and  came  to  the  resolution  of  preparing 
the  Chinese  for  the  exercise  of  the  functions  and  virtues  of  the  sacred 
ministry,  in  order  that  neither  the  exile  nor  the  martyrdom  of  all  the  European 
priests  should  involve  the  ruin  of  the  Mission,  which,  supported  and  provided 
with  a national  priesthood,  should  survive  its  foreign  founders. 

The  emperor  Kan-hi.  on  taking  possession  of  the  throne,  liberated  all  the 
Missioners,  and  restored  them  to  their  flocks;  but  at  his  death,  in  1722,  his 
successor  proscribed  the  whole  body,  and  Canton  became  a second  time  the 
place  of  their  banishment.  Thirty-five  religious,  at  .the  head  of  whom  were 
four  bishops,  were  exiled  to  that  town,  with  a prohibition  not  to  pass  outside 
its  boundary.  Restricted  to  this  narrow  sphere  of  action,  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  works  of  zeal  and  charity.  Among  them  was  Father  Dubaury,  who, 
by  his  devotedness  to  the  care  of  children,  deserved  to  be  styled  the  Vincent  of 
Paul  of  China.  He  went  daily  in  quest  of  newly-born  infants  deserted  in  the 
streets,  baptized  those  who  were  dying,  found  nurses  for  the  others,  supported 
them  by  alms  which  he  had  begged,  confined  them  to  pious  Christians  to  be 
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taught  a trade,  and  provided  for  their  establish ment  in  business.  Catechists, 
under  his  guidance,  extended  the  influence  of  his  benevolence  to  the  public 
foundling  hospital,  where  they  regenerated  every  year  as  many  as  three  hundred 
of  these  poor  creatures.  After  a ministry  of  twelve  years,  Father  Dubaury 
went  to  join  in  heaven  the  numerous  family  of  little  angels  whom  he  had  sent 
before  him. 

It  might  have  been  said  that  his  holy  life  alone  warded  off  the  final  blow 
reserved  for  the  Chinese  Mission;  for  no  sooner  had  he  expired,  than  an  order 
was  sent  from  Pekin  to  expel,  within  three  days,  all  priests  from  Canton, 
and  send  them  back  to  Macao,  with  a prohibition  to  return.  This  decree 
was  so  imperious,  that  the  aged  and  infirm  could  obtain  no  respite,  and  that 
the  Jesuits  had  not  even  the  time  to  bury  their  deceased  confrere , but  left  the 
coffin  of  Father  Dubaury  in  their  deserted  house;  public  gratitude,  however, 
provided  for  his  burial.  By  order  of  the  mandarin,  he  was  interred,  with 
becoming  dignity,  in  a temple  situated  outside  the  western  gate  of  the  town. 

With  these  funeral  honors  terminated  the  glorious  apostolic  period,  which 
had  been  opened  at  Canton  in  1581,  and  which  ended  at  the  same  place  in 
banishment  and  mourning  in  1732.  From  that  epoch  until  1844,  when 
religious  liberty  was  proclaimed,  the  Missioners  could  no  longer  enter  this  port, 
except  clandestinely  and  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  One  single  exception  to 
this  common  law  is  recorded  in  the  recognized  residence  of  a Procurator  of  the 
Propaganda  at  Canton  in  1777.  He  had  been  expelled  from  Macao  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  obtained,  as  a special  favor,  a refuge  amongst  the  Chinese. 

When  Mgr.  Guillemin,  nominated  Pro  vicar  Apostolic  of  Canton,  came  to 
occupy  that  post  in  1849,  he  found  only  the  wreck  of  this  once  so  flourishing 
Mission.  It  had  not  been  visited  by  any  European  apostle  for  forty  years.  A 
few  Chinese  priests  still  remained  to  watch  over  the  flock,  which  was  fast 
decreasing  by  daily  defections.  The  numerous  churches  built  formerly  by  the 
charity  of  the  Cantonese  had  been  demolished,  sold  to  the  pagans,  or  appro- 
priated to  the  public  service.  One  is  used  at  the  present  day  as  a tribunal; 
another  has  been  converted  into  a pagoda;  a third,  which  was  a splendid  edifice, 
has  been  transformed  into  a prison,  and,  as  such,  has  frequently  been  opened 
for  the  reception  of  our  brethren.  The  only  property  left  to  religion  is  a small 
cemetery,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  as  if  noihing  need  be 
left  to  the  Christians  but  the  perspective  of  death  and  the  place  for  their  inter- 
ment. Such  was  the  state  of  the  Mission,  when,  in  the  month  of  October, 
1849,  Mgr.  Guillemin,  appointed  to  raise  it  from  its  ruins,  set  up  his  altar  in  a 
humble  room  transformed  into  a temporary  chapel,  and  publicly  offered  up  the 
Holy  Sacrifice,  which  was  attended  by  a lew  devoted  Portuguese  and  poor 
Chinese.  This  nucleus  of  a reviving  congregation  has  already  made  sensible 
progress. 

During  the  last  few  years,  several  confessors  of  the  faith  have  been  cast  into 
the  prisons  of  Canton.  We  may  instance,  among  others,  the  catechist  Au- 
gustin H6,  arrested  on  the  confines  of  the  province,  whilst  conducting  a 
Missioner  into  the  interior.  It  was  thought  that  no  punishment  could  be  too 
severe  for  this  act  of  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  ; and  he  was 
detained  two  years  in  the  prisons  of  the  town.  Bound  to  a malefactor,  lying 
upon  a lock  of  straw,  eaten  up  by  the  leprosy  and  vermin,  he  experienced  in 
this  horrible  dungeon  the  worst  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  the 
greatest  criminal ; but,  ever  unshaken  in  his  faith,  he  refused  to  purchase  his 
liberty  at  the  expense  of  his  conscience.  At  length*  Admiral  Cecile,  on  touch- 
ing at  Canton,  entered  into  a treaty  for  and  obtained  his  release.  Two  years 
later,  this  said  catechist  was  seated  at  the  table  of  his  former  judge,  acting  as 
the  interpreter  of  M.  de  Lagrenee. 

At  a more  recent  date,  European  priests  have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
trial.  In  1848,  Abbe  Renou,  surprised  on  the  heights  of  Thibit,  amidst  those 
inaccessible  regions,  was  brought  back  to  Canton  under  the  escort  of  the 
mandarins,  and  cast  into  the  prisons  of  the  town.  In  fine,  in  1850,  M.  Leturdu, 
after  having  been  subjected  to  all  the  extortions  of  the  pretorate  and  the  horrors 
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of  a dungeon  in  a remote  district,  was  also  led  captive,  with  a chain  round  his 
neck,  to  Canton,  and  imprisoned  with  the  criminals,  pending  the  intervention 
of  the  French  consul  for  his  delivery.  This  Missioner  it  was,  who,  in  a letter 
published  in  a previous  number  of  the  Annals,  gave  us,  as  an  eye-witness,  a 
description  of  the  bombardment  and  taking  of  Canton.  And  now  that  he  is 
free,  and  his  enemies  are  humiliated,  the  following  are  the  sentiments  inspired 
in  him  by  their  misfortunes : “ Our  care,”  says  he,  “ our  solicitude,  and  even 
our  lives,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  those  unfortunate  beings.  If  it  is 
not  possible  for  us  to  feed  them  all,  we  will,  at  least,  console  them  by  benevolent 
words;  we  will  visit  the  wounded;  we  will  especially  take  pity  on  the  aged 
and  the  orphans,  and  for  them  we  will  deprive  ourselves,  if  need  be,  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.”  This  is  truly  the  revenge  of  an  apostle. 

Hitherto  we  have  known  nothing  of  the  Chinese  prisons  except  from  the 
description  given  by  the  martyrs  who  have  been  chained  in  them;  and  as  these 
pious  victims  were  more  desirous  of  sanctifying  their  sufferings  than  of  divulg- 
ing their  severity,  we  have  had  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  those  frightful  abodes 
of  death  and  despair.  But  the  conquest  has  revealed  everything.  For  the 
honor  of  our  confessors  of  the  faith,  for  the  comprehension  of  their  tortures, 
past  and  future,  we  feel  bound  to  transcribe  here  some  details  with  which  we 
have  been  favored  in  reference  to  this  subject,  by  an  English  correspondent, 
who  some  time  ago  was  present  at  the  official  inspection  of  the  prisons  of 
Canton. 

“ It  is  with  extreme  repugnance,”  says  he,  “ that  I undertake  the  task  of 
reporting  what  we  saw  in  these  prisons,  and  1 will  endeavor  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible.  To  state  that  the  unfortunate  beings  incarcerated  in  these  dungeons 
are  dirty,  hungered,  and  eaten  up  with  vermin,  would  be  a very  inadequate 
expression  to  represent  the  misery  in  which  they  exist ; for  this  is  the  state  of 
all  the  prisons  of  Canton.  But  there  are  horrors  of  which  human  language 
can  only  give  an  approximate  idea,  and  such  is  the  spectacle  which  we  have 
witnessed  for  the  last  two  days. 

“ A Chinese  prison  is  composed  of  small  courts,  which  are  not  surrounded 
by  an  exterior  wall.  Around  these  courts  there  are  dens  like  those  in  which 
we  should  keep  our  domestic  animals.  The  rails  are  not  of  iron,  but  consist 
of  a double  row  of  bamboo  stalks,  very  thick,  so  closely  united  that  they 
scarcely  admit  the  light  into  the  hovel.  The  ordinary  prisoners  remain  in  the 
court  during  the  day.  Their  legs  are  tied  together  by  iron  chains,  and  most  of 
them  have  also  chains  round  their  wrists. 

“We  were  engaged  in  examining  one  of  the  courts  of  the  second  prison,  in 
the  presence  of  Lord  Elgin.  As  it  was  mid-day,  we  presumed  that  the  dens 
would  be  empty.  Some  one  thought  he  heard  a light  sigh,  and  advanced  to 
the  rails  to  listen  more  closely ; he  stepped  back,  as  if  he  had  been  pushing  his 
face  into  a furnace ; never  were  the  senses  of  a man  struck  with  a more  pes- 
tiferous exhalation. 

“ The  jailers  were  ordered  to  open  this  den ; they  refused  (for  it  is  natural  to 
the  Chinese  to  commence  by  refusing),  and  the  soldiers  were  then  instructed 
to  force  them  to  open  it.  No  sooner  had  the  latter  laid  hands  upon  the  jailers, 
than  the  stifled  sighs  became  groans,  which  were  soon  changed  to  a concert  of 
low  moans.  On  raising  up  the  double  railings,  several  of  us  entered  the  hovel, 
from  which,  however,  we  were  soon  driven  by  the  stench,  and  the  spectacle 
that  presented  itself  to  us  obliged  us  to  turn  away  our  eyes.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  den  lay  a body  with  the  breast  eaten  by  rats,  and  ail  around  human  forms 
in  a state  of  .putrefaction.  The  mandarin  jailer,  who  appeared  much  astonished 
that  we  should  make  so  much  ado  about  nothing,  received  orders  to  bring  the 
poor  creatures  out. 

“Whoever  has  seen  such  a spectacle  can  never  forget  it;  for  these  beings 
were  mere  skeletons  and  not  men.  It  could  be  scarcely  imagined  that  there 
was  any  blood  in  them,  had  not  their  wounds  furnished  evident  proof  of  its 

Eresence.  As  they  were  brought  out  one  after  the  other,  and  laid  upon  the 
ags  of  the  court-yard,  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  looked  the  most  horrible. 
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They  were  too  much  exhausted  to  cry,  although  their  sufferings  must  have  been 
frightful,  when  the  jailors  dragged  them  out  and  their  chains  were  pressing 
upon  their  fleshless  limbs. 

“ Their  history  is  very  simple.  They  had  been  flogged  with  bamboo  canes, 
probably  a long  time  ago,  and  then  thrown  into  this  hovel  to  rot.  Their  crime 
consisted  in  an  attempt  to  escape.  Hideous  as  was  the  sight  of  their  purulent 
wounds,  of  their  rags,,  and  of  their  fleshless  bodies,  it  was  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  their  expression  of  countenance.  Whilst  these  poor  wretches  were 
thus  writhing  on  the  ground  with  their  disjointed  members,  the  soldiers  of  the 
escort  were  moved  to  tears. 

“ We  were  not  at  the  time  aware  that  the  only  word  that  these  poor  creatures 
endeavored  to  pronounce  was  that  of  * hunger ;’  we  little  thought  that  the  pro- 
trusion of  those  eyes  from  their  orbits  was  the  result  of  famine.  Some  of  them 
had  not  tasted  food  for  four  days.  They  had  not  been  deprived  of  water, 
because  there  was  plenty  in  the  yard,  and  the  other  prisoners  had  drawn  it  for 
them ; but  when  they  asked  for  food,  they  received  only  lashes  from  the  bamboo 
cane.  It'was  not  until  the  next  day  that  we  elicited  these  facts. 

“Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  upwards  of  fifteen  persons  have  died  in 
this  cell.  The  Chinese  prisons  certainly  beat  all  description,  and  1 feel  confident 
that  1 am  but  conveying  a very  faint  idea  of  their  real  state. 

“ This  dungeon  was  the  most  horrible  of  all  those  that  we  have  opened  out; 
but  there  were  others  that  were  almost  equally  disgusting.  Amongst  the  six 
thousand  prisoners  whom  we  saw,  there  was  not  one  whose  looks  did  not  excite 
cries  of  indignation.  ‘ What  associations  for  a child  of  fourteen  years  of  age! 
said  Captain  Martineau,  on  seeing  a little  boy  confined  there,  because  he 
happened  to  be  the  son  of  a rebel!  Alas!  he  was  not  the  only  one. 

In  one  of  these  dungeons  of  Poun-yu,  a young  boy  was  pointed  out  to  us, 
whose  physiognomy  showed  considerable  intelligence,  and  who  was  crouched 
upon  a plank,  and  laughing  at  the  scene  around  him.  We  made  a sign  to  him 
to  advance  towards  us,  but  he  came  not;  he  could  not  move;  his  little  legs  had 
been  crippled  by  chains  for  several  months,  and  were  paralyzed.  This  child, 
six  years  of  age,  had  been  confined  there  on  the  charge  of  a larceny  committed 
by  another  child.  We  took  the  child  with  us.  . . .” 

Our  readers  will  now  understand  the  extent  of  suffering  and  of  holy  and  dolorous 
resignation  that  is  expressed  by  those  simple  words  of  the  Missioner  so  often 
inserted  in  the  Annals:  “I  am  in  prison.” 

And  yet  these  hideous  dungeons,  from  which  the  eye  and  thought  recoils 
with  horror,  are  confronted  by  our  priests— -who  come  in  contact  with  them 
with  indifference — and  looked  upon  as  the  natural  goal  and  final  depot  of  their 
apostolic  career.  “No  sooner  had  I arrived  at  Canton,”  said  its  new  bishop, 
“than  I felt  desirous  of  visiting  those  places  honored- by  the  captivity  of  so 
many  holy  confessors;  and  whenever  I can,  I never  fail  to  repeat  my  visit  to 
them.  It  is  only  with  feelings  of  profound  respect  that  I glide  along  those  walls, 
where  they  have  sealed  with  their  blood  the  faith  which  they  preached.  Happy 
chains,  in  which  they  might  say  with  Saint  Paul,  Ego  vinctus  Christi!  I,  the 
enchained  of  Christi” 

Another  fact  in  connection  with  the  religious  history  of  Canton,  is  the  Te 
Deum  sung  upon  the  Chinese  territory,  in  the  Catholic  church  of  Hong-Kong, 
on  the  21st  of  March  this  year,  on  the  occasion  when  France,  represented  by 
one  of  her  admirals,  was  returning  thanks  to  God  for  the  success  of  her  arms 
at  Canton.  The  English,  who  had  shared  in  the  victory,  also  contributed  in 
making  the  religious  feast  as  splendid  as  possible.  All  the  functionaries  of  the 
colony,  the  consuls  of  the  foreign  powers,  the  European  merchants,  and  the 
French  residents,  had  been  invited  to  the  ceremony,  and  met  there  with  the 
officers  of  the  garrison  and  the  staff  officers  of  the  squadrons  moored  in  th.e 
port. 

In  the  interior,  which  was  decorated  under  the  rivalry  of  the  officers  and  the 
Sisters  of  Vincent  of  Paul,  all  the  pillars  were  surrounded  by  foliage — the 
entablatures  sparkled  with  lights,  and  the  altars  were  covered  with  flowers. 
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Two  detachments  of  marines  and  soldiers  in  arms  were  in  attendance  in  the 
nave.  The  service  was  accompanied  alternately  by  military  music  and  the 
organ.  The  town  clergy,  together  with  Missioners  of  all  nations,  expressed  by 
their  songs  and  prayers  the  gratitude  of  the  conquerors,  whilst  the  cannon  of 
the  forts  and  batteries  of  the  fleet  proclaimed  it  by  their  resounding  salvoes,  and 
poured  forth  their  echoes  towards  the  Chinese  coast. 

Never  before  was  such  a spectacle  witnessed  in  this  extreme  East.  It  was 
the  thundering  voice  of  the  God  of  armies  succeeding  the  despised  voice  of  the 
upostles,  and  the  idols  of  the  demon  must  have  trembled  on  their  altars;  it  was 
for  China  a solemn  reparation  to  the  Cross  for  the  outrages  which  her  man- 
darins had  perpetrated  in  the  tribunals  of  justice;  and  it  was  also  the  hope  of 
deliverance  held  out  to  five  hundred  thousand  neophytes,  treated  as  the  refuse 
of  ah  empire  which  they  honored  by  their  virtues.  On  witnessing  this  im- 
posing scene,  the  Chinese  idolators  could  not  believe  their  own  eyes ; for  this 
religion,  which  is  considered  by  them  the  secret  worship  of  the  proscribed  and 
the  poor,  appeared  to  them  for  the  first  time  accompanied  by  the  respect  of 
Europe,  the  trophies  of  victory,  and  the  attributes  of  power.  The  Missioners, 
on  thinking  of  Canton,  which  was  the  subject  of  their  religious  festival,  became 
inspired  with  the  confidence  that  the  breaches  made  in  its  ramparts  would  open 
the  way  to  a new  apostleship,  not  only  tolerated  as  formerly,  or  persecuted 
as  it  is  at  present,  but  public  and  free  henceforth  in  its  devotedness  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Chinese. 


THE  USHER’S  HORSE ; OR,  INJUSTICE  REWARDED. 

John  D’Oostcamp  lived  near  Bruges,  at  a manor-house  or  hall,  which  is 
now  pulled  down,  and  its  site  in  later  days,  became  part  of  the  enlarged  city. 

. It  was  in  the  year  1114,  under  the  government  of  Baudouin-a-la-Hache,  a 
valiant  prince  and  most  just  judge.  Noth  withstanding  his  having  promulgated 
many  severe  laws  against  the  evil  practices  of  his  barons,  in  which  every  least 
offence  met  with  poena  talipnis , that  is,  head  for  head , and  member  for  member , 
as  Oudegherst  observes,  there  still  remained  many  lords,  who  made  themselves 
petty  tyrants  within  their  own  domains.  When  Baudouin  did  discover  these, 
he  redressed  the  grievance,  but  he  was  far  from  knowing  all. 

Lord  John  D’Oostcamp  grievously  oppressed  his  vassals.  He  felt  assured  of* 
support  from  his  brother,  who  was  a chevalier  of  the  county.  He  vyas  avari- 
cious, and  so  cruel,  that  no  one  dared  make  any  complaint  against  him.  He 
purchased  from  an  inferior  merchant  of  Bruges,  many  yards  of  linen  and  woolen 
cloth  for  the  use  of  his  house.  The  half  of  the  merchant’s  property  was  thus 
in  the  hands  of  the  baron,  and  the  good  man  could  not  obtain  payment  for  it. 
His  affairs  became,  in  consequence,  seriously  embarrassed.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  upwards  of  ten  years,  when,  in  1114,  the  merchant  died.  To  pay  his 
debts  to  the  weavers  of  the  city,  the  widow  was  obliged  to  sell  all  his  merchan- 
dise. She  remained  pennyless  with  two  infant  children.  Having  nothing  else 
to  support  her  than  the  money  owing  by  John  D’Oostcamp,  she  ventured  to 
go  three  times  to  the  lord’s  house,  but  three  times  was  she  banished  from  the 
gates  of  his  manor  unregarded. 

Had  she  been  alone  in  the  world,  the  poor  woman  might  have  surrendered 
claim  to  the  debt ; she  would  have  put  herself  to  work  with  some  weaver,  and 
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have  been  content  with  the  bread  gained  by  the  sweat  of  her  brow.  But  how 
could  she  nourish  her  children?  A mother’s  love  made  her  brave  the  terror 
which  the  baron  inspired.  The  Count  of  Flanders,  Baudouin-a-la-H  ache,  being 
at  this  time  in  Bruges,  she  awaited  his  arrival  at  the  gate  of  St.  Donatus,  where 
he  went  to  hear  Mass.  She  cast  herself  on  her  knees,  and  exposed  to  him  her 
misery.  Baudouin,  on  hearing  her  recital,  placed  his  hand,  as  it  were,  mechan- 
ically, upon  his  terrible  battle-axe;  but  reflecting  that  it  was  not  so  serious  a 
crime,  he  contented  himself  with  saying  kindly  to  the  widow,  “ send,  this  very 
day,  one  of  the  sergeants  of  justice  in  Bruges,  to  the  hall  of  John  D’Oostcamp. 
Come  to-morrow,  and  tell  me  what  answer  he  gives.” 

The  good  woman  went  away.  But  of  all  the  sergeants  or  ushers  established 
at  Bruges  by  the  justice  of  the  count,  none  would  venture  to  the  hall  of  John 
D’Oostcamp.  The  widow,  accordingly,  returned  to  the  porch  of  St.  Donatus. 
She  related  to  Baudouin  what  had  passed. 

“ Thus,”  said  the  count,  “they  fear  a man  who  himself  fears  not  my  laws. 
I will  send  Ulryck,  one  of  my  own  sergeants,  and  we  shall  see  what  the  felon 
will  answer.  Explain  your  matter  to  him,  poor  woman.” 

The  nohle  count  spoke  a few  words  to  a young  man  of  his  suite,  and  then 
entered  the  church. 

The  youth  approached  the  widow.  He  was  a Fleming,  calm  and  kindly  in 
his  seeming,  below  the  middle  size,  with  a countenance  pale  but  animated,  the 
features  of  which,  full  of  benevolence,  were  ennobled  by  a lively  and  religious 
eye.  Under  the  title  of  sergeant,  he  was  charged  with  the  strict  orders  of  the 
count,  like  those  whom  we  also  styled  beadles;  they  are  equivalent  to  the  ushers 
of  the  present  day.  His  profession  little  suited  his  disposition,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  it. 

“This  man  then,  refuses  to  pay  you!”  said  he  to  the  woman  with  great 
tenderness. 

“Yes,  sir:  and  none  of  the  officers  of  Bruges  will  carry  this  summons  to 
him.” 

“ I will  go,”  said  Ulryck. 

The  woman,  recollecting  herself,  cast  her  eyes  on  him,  and  felt  concerned  for 
his  safety. 

“ Though  you  are  so  good,  yet,  weak  as  you  are,  do  you  not  fear  my  lord 
John  ? He  is  a terrible  man.” 

“ Oh,  l can  have  nothing  to  fear ; I carry  the  lion-rod.  The  axe  of  the  pow- 
erful count  is  embroidered  on  my  sleeve,  and  he  must  pay  respect  to  me  as  an 
officer  of  his  sovereign.  Return  to  your  home,  good  woman.  After  the  holy 
Mass,  I will  bear  your  message  of  justice,  and  in  three  hours,  at  latest,  you 
shall  have  an  answer.” 

Ulryck  entered  the  church,  the  widow  withdrew. 

Ulryck  hastened  back  to  the  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders.  He  went 
straight  to  the  stables,  saddled  and  bridled  his  “ little  horse,”  took  his  ebon  rod, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  fixed  a silver  lion,  and  put  himself  en  route  for  the 
castle  of  John  D’Oostcamp. 

Horses  of  a good  breed  have  ordinarily  a certain  quality,  which  we  have  been 
pleased  to  call  instinct,  and  which  sometimes  supplies  for  the  deficiency  of  our 
own  intelligence.  A horse  will  stop  at  the  entrance  of  a wood  infested  by 
wolves,  nor  will  anything  prevail  upon  it  to  enter  a forest  in  which  it  fears  the 
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presence  of  a tiger.  Minn  (such  was  the  name  of  Ulryck’s  horse)  possessed, 
in  a particular  degree,  the  quality  of  which  we  speak.  The  poor  animal  seemed 
to  foresee  any  danger,  if  not  for  himself,  at  least  for  his  master.  Never  could  the 
usher  induce  it  to  enter  a battle ; it  was  a “ little  horse,”  which  loved  not  danger, 
but  which  loved  its  master  with  the  most  lively  affection.  Ulryck  returned  its 
tenderness  ; night  and  morning  he  attended  to  it  himself — he  replenished  its  rack 
— prepared  its  bedding,  and  brushed  it  down  with  his  own  hands.  The  animal 
grown  familiar  with  him,  would  recognize  him  in  the  distance,  greet  him  with 
its  neighings,  and  at  his  departure  it  would  throw*  back  his  ears  in  sadnesss.  If 
the  usher  was  absent,  and  a stranger  came  to  his  stall  with  hay  or  provender, 
the  horse  seemed  afflicted,  and  would  not  eat.  No  one  but  its  master  was  ever 
allowed  to  mount  it. 

Minn  sometimes  displayed  inclinations  which  could  never  be  accounted  for. 
Thus,  he  would  choose  one  way  in  preference  to  another,  and  often  he  took  the 
sergeant  a round  of  a league.  Ulryck,  who  could  never  overcome  the  obstinacy 
of  his  horse  in  this  particular,  concluded  by  letting  him  go  free.  “ Minn  knows 
what  he  is  doing,”  said  he;  “ if  he  leads  me  to  the  right — although  it  may  be 
further,  and  increase  his  labor — it  is  always  because  he  anticipates  some  danger 
by  the  road  to  the  left.” 

Nevertheless,  when  duty  required  it,  Ulryck  had  a means  of  overcoming  the 
resolution  of  Minn ; he  dismounted,  left  his  horse,  and  walked  on  foot.  The 
poor  animal  never  failed  to  follow  his  master  like  dog.  If  any  obstacle  which 
it  could  not  pass  separated  it  from  Ulryck,  it  would  afterwards  follow  him  and 
find  him  out,  even  in  a crowd.  Whenever  Ulryck  made  a journey  with  hia 
horse,  and  in  his  absence  the  stable  door  should  be  opened,  Minn  would  take 
the  proper  direction,  and  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  usher,  even  half  a league 
from  Bruges,  and  Ulryck ’s  duties  seldom  called  him  further. 

Every  body  in  the  city  knew  the  “ little  horse ;”  every  one  might  approach 
it,  but  it  would  never  permit  any  one  to  lead  it  away,  or  mount  it. 

These  details  are  not  the  less  true,  because  they  are  singular.  We  will  add  a 
remark  which  the  sergeant  was  wont  to  make,  that  every  time  the  faithful  Minn 
had  refused  to  proceed,  and  he  had  compelled  it,  he  had  met  with  some  accident. 
On  one  occasion,  in  a fight  with  a rebellious  baron,  Ulryck  advanced  on  .foot 
(for  his  horse  had  made  a stand),  and  he  received  a deep  wound.  We  might, 
also,  cite  numerous  other  examples. 

In  the  affair  now  before  us,  Minn  showed  himself  more  restive  than  ever. 
In  the  streets  of  Bruges  he  was  moving  backwards  and  forwards,  and  prancing 
from  left  to  right ; when  he  came  to  the  road  leading  from  the  city  to  the  castle 
of  John  D’Oostcamp,  the  “ little  horse  ” halted  so  decidedly  as  not  to  move  a 
single  step  farther,  so  that  Ulryck  grew  quite  out  of  patience.  He  spoke  to  it 
in  a threatening  tone — the  steed  dropped  its  head  : he  stuck  it  with  his  rod — 
then  he  felt  sorry  for  having  hurt  it:  Minn  dropped  his  head  still  lower,  but  it 
advanced  not  a pace. 

“ Minn,”  said  he  at  last,  speaking  to  the  beast,  as  if  it  could  understand  him, 
" we  are  going  by  order  of  my  lord,  the  Count  of  Flanders ; and  we  are  carry- 
ing the  black  rod  with  its  silver  lion.  They  will  respect  us.” 

Minn,  by  the  way  of  answer,  turned  himself  towards  the  city  he  was  required 
to  leave. 
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"Ail  this  is  merely  because  you  are  afraid  of  yourself.  What  you  are  doing, 
Minn,  shows  great  weakness;  we  are  under  the  protection  of  Baudouin-fcda- 
Hache.” 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  Ulryck  leaped  upon  the  ground,  and  “go  back,” 
said  he,  “ my  poor  Minn,  if  you  are  afraid;  as  to  myself,  I must  do  my  duty;” 
and  he  walked  on. 

Minn  followed  him  with  a sorrowful  look,  and  head  hung  down,  upon  the 
ground. 

On  arriving  at.  the  gate  of  the  hall,  he  found  the  portcullis  dropped.  He 
sounded  a horn  which  hung  there  from  a post. 

“Who  are  you?”  said  a man-at-arms,  making  his  appearance. 

“An  officer  of  my  lord  Baudouin  a-la-Hache,  the  redoubted  Earl  of  Flanders.” 

The  portcullis  was  instantly  raised,  and  Ulryck  entered,  followed  by  Minn. 
As  he  passed  into  a narrow  court,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  he  almost  fancied 
himself  in  some  prison  or  dungeon.  The  map-at-arms,  who  had  opened  the 
gates,  conducted  him  into  a large  hall,  where  was  John  D’Oostcamp.  It  was 
a place  some  forty  feet  by  twenty-five,  which  had  nothing  for  a ceiling  but  the 
bare  roof,  composed  of  great  tiles  fixed  on  heavy  wood- work.  A massive  table 
occupied  the  centre.  All  round  were  fir  benches.  The  walls  (the  bricks  of 
which  were  unplastered)  were  covered  with  arms  and  wolves’  skins.  The 
armour  of  a knight — all  steel — was  arranged  at  one  end  upon  a wooden  figure. 
At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  room,  before  a large  chimney,  beneath  which 
a log  of  wood  was  blazing,  sat  the  Lord  John  D’Oostcamp,  upon  a wooden 
stool  painted  black.  Three  servitors  stood  round.  His  cap  was  of  hare-skin ; 
and  he  wore  a kind  of  mantle  made  of  red  wool,  gathered  in  at  the  waist  by  a 
black  girdle,  from  which  hung  on  the  right  a dagger  in  its  sheath,  and  on  the 
left  an  axe,  short  but  heavy.  A pot  of  beer  and  a slice  of  buttered  bread  lay 
before  him  on  a block  of  wood,  which  served  for  a portable  table.  The  floor  of 
the  room,  not  being  paved,  was  strewn  with  fresh  straw.  Under  the  table  sat 
two  large  dogs,  which  growled  at  the  approach  of  Ulryck,  but  silenced  at  the 
order  of  their  master. 

The  description  which  we  have  given,  may  afford  some  idea  of  a baronial 
castle  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  luxury  introduced  by 
the  crusades  had  scarcely  shown  itself  as  yet,  even  in  the  more  privileged  houses. 

Immediately  the  usher  made  his  appearance,  John  D’Oostcamp,  without 
speaking  a word,  presented  him  the  pot  of  beer  with  a slice  of  bread. 

“ I can  accept  nothing,  my  lord,”  said  Ulryck,  “ before  my  commission  has 
been  attended  to.” 

“You  come  on  the  part  of  Count  Baudouin-a-la-Hache ; what  are  yotir 
demands?” 

“ I stand  here  as  a public  officer  of  justice  from  my  lord.  For  your  debt  to 
a certain  merchant  of.  Bruges,  none  of  the  city  sergeants  having  dared  to 
approach  your  presence,  the  most  redoubted  Earl  of  Flanders,  my  master, 
has  deputed  the  widow  of  the  said  merchant  to  me.” 

“ These  matters  belong  not  to  the  count.” 

“All  justice  belongs  to  him,  my  lord,”  replied  the  usher,  “and  by  the  lion- 
rod,  in  the  name  of  God  and  justice,  I now  summon  you  to  pay  into  my  hands 
the  amount  owing ; else,  to  follow  me  to  the  judge  of  the  city,  to  be  there  con- 
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demned  for  the  said  sum,  and  to  remain  in  prison  until  the  whole  be  paid.  For 
such  is  the  law.” 

Ulryck  had  not  time  to  contimje  his  sentence.  The  baron’s  features  had  alter* 
nately  darkened  and  purpled  from  the  first  word  of  Jhe  summons.  He  rose  from 
his  seat  with  indignation,  and  muttering,  “miserable  serf!  I in  prison!”  he  fell 
upon  the  usher,  pushed  him  violently  from  the  hall,  re-closed  the  door,  and  went 
back  to  his  former  position,  mad  with  rage. 

Ulryck,  knowing  that  he  was  fulfilling  a difficult  task,  bore  with  this  bad  treats 
ment,  and  not  wishing  to  return  to  the  city  without  entirely  accomplishing  his 
charge,  placed  his  rod  in  a bag  attached  to  Minn’s  saddle,  took  thence  a pen, 
ink,  and  a scroll  of  parchment.  He  then  wrote  his  summons. 

Before  nailing  the  schedule  to  the  door  of  John  D’Oostcamp’s  apartment,  in 
a voice  trembling  a little,  yet  solemn  withal,  he  read  it  aloud,  “ calling  in  the 
name  of  the  right  redoubted  Count  of  Flanders,  upon  all  the  vassals  and  ser- 
vants of  the  castle  to  lend  assistance  to  justice,  to  apprehend  the  person  of  the 
said  baron,  and  to  conduct  him  to  prison,  under  pain  of  being  treated  as  felons 
and  rebels.” 

The  moment  he  had  performed  this  daring  act,  John  D’Oostcamp,  out  of 
himself,  rushed  to  the  spot  with  his  axe  in  his  hand,  and  seeing  the  usher  pre- 
paring to  nail  his  scroll  to  the  door,  he  struck  him  on  the  head.  Ulryck  stag 
gered;  he  had  just  strength  enough  to  reach  his  steed,  and  put  the  summons, 
all  besmeared  with  blood,  into  the  pocket;  and  after  that  effort,  he  fell  down  and 
died.  Seeing  the  count’s  officer  fall,  John’s  wrath  was  cooled.  He  ordered  his 
servants  to  lower  the  portcullis,  and  conduct  Minn  to  his  stables.  But  the  ani- 
mal, knowing  what  had  passed,  made  a spring,  and  passed  the  gates  before  the 
portcullis  could  fall. 

All  was  barred-;  and  that  no  traces  of  what  had  happened  might  be  seen,  the 
attendants  of  the  baron  dug  a hole  with  all  haste,  and  there  buried  the  unfortu- 
nate usher.  . 

Minn  soon  arrived  at  Bruges.  He  stopped  at  the  palace  gates.  Baudouin 
was  at  dinner,  with  several  of  his  knights.  His  servants  entered,  and  said  that 
Ulryck’s  horse  had  arrived  without  its  rider,  and  that  in  the  bag  were  found  the 
ebon  rod  and  a bloody  parchment.  The  count,  disturbed  at  the  intelligence, 
look  the  schedule,  apd  hoping  to  find  Ulryck  merely  wounded,  he  mounted  his 
charger.,  in  company  with  his  lords,  and  hastily  took  the  road  leading  to  John 
P’Oostcamp’s  castle.  Minn  not  having  been  attended  to,  followed  the  party 
unobserved,  so  deeply  was  Baudouin  engaged  with  the  thought  of  his  usher. 

Two  hours  had  not  elapsed  from  the  perpetration  of  the  m.urder,  when  the 
Count  of  Flanders  made  his  appearance  at  the  castle  gates.  They  raised  the 
portcullis,  but  all  traces  of  the  crime  had  disappeared. 

John  himself  having  foreseen  this  visit,  was  prepared  for  it.  His  features 
were  calm  and  serene.- 

“ I come,”  said  Baudouin  severely,  “to  demand  at  your  hands  Ulryck,  my 
sergeant  of  justice.” 

“No  one  has  came  here,  ray  lord,”  said  the  baron,  without  hesitation;  “your 
knights  can  search  my  hall.” 

“ What !”  exclaimed  the  count,  “ has  not  Ulryck  been  here  to  give  you  this 
scroll,  disloyal  baron,  and  to  summon  you  to  restore  the  widow’s  property  ?” 
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John  took  the  parchment  coolly,  and  seeing  it  Stained  with  blood,  "this  has 
indeed  been  intended  for  me/’  he  said  with  calmness;  “ but  you  remark  it  is 
bloody.  Probably,  poor  Ulryck  has  been  assassinated  by  the  way.” 

"And  who  would  dare  that  except  you  ? He  carried  the  lion-rod — he  was 
under  my  protection.  Knights,  go  search  the  castle;  make  enquires  of  the  ser- 
vants and  others  about.” 

Whilst  the  count’s  suit  were  executing  these  orders,  John  D’Oostcamp 
remained  with  his  sovereign,  continuing  to  exculpate  himself,  protesting  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  pay  the  widow,  and  speaking  with  such  assurance,  that 
Baudouin  was  beginning  to  believe  him  innocent.  This  supposition  was  further 
confirmed  when  the  knights  returned  without  having  made  any  discovery. 

Baudouin,  vexed  at  not  having  found  any  traces  of  the  crime,  was  going  to 
return,  when  he  cast  a last  scrutinizing  look  upon  John  D’Oostcamp.  He 
notices  that  the  latter  changes  color,  and  that  a deadly  paleness  spreads  over  his 
features.  He  appears  unable  to  draw  off  his  eyes  from  the  furthest  corner  of 
the  court-yard.  Baudouin  directs  his  eyes  also  to  the  spot.  He  sees  Minn 
(who  he  supposed  had  remained  at  Bruges)  engaged  in  pawing  with  his  fore- 
feet the  earth,  which  seemed  to  have  been  lately  removed.  He  approaches,  and 
sees  large  tears  falling  from  the  horse’s  eyes.  He  gives  orders  for  the  earth  to 
be  dug  up,  and  the  corpse  of  Ulryck  is  discovered,  weltering  in  blood. 

John  D’Oostcamp,  finding  himself  betrayed,  endeavored  to  fly,  but  the  count’s 
knights  seized  him.  He  fell  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  for  mercy;  but  the  justice 
of  Baudouimk-la-Hache  was  inexorable.  He  ordered  the  baron  to  be  led  out 
of  the  castle,  and  there/upon  the  public  road,  he  condemned  him  to  death. 
Then,  taking  hold  of  the  “ little  horse’s  ” bridle,  he  said : “ console  thyself,  my 
poor  Minn,  thou  shall  avenge  thy  master.” 

Two  knights,  aware  of  the  count’s  will,  took  from  the  baron  his  axe  and  pon- 
iard. Two  others  bound  his  feet  and  hands;  alter  which  they  fastened  him  by 
the  feet  to  the  horse’s  tail.  The  little,  animal  began  to  kick  for  the  first  time  in 
bis  life,  and  rushing  off,  dragged  his  victim  through  briars  and  thorns,  tore  him 
into  a thousand  pieces.  Towards  evening  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  city 
streets,  but  of  the  murderer  of  his  master  remained  only  a fe.w  hideous- fragments. 

The  baron’s  castle  was  demolished  by  order  of  the  count ; the  widow’s  debt 
was  paid ; and  a mass  was  ordered  to  be  said  for  a hundred  years  after  for  the 
repose  of  Ulryck’s  soul. 

Baudouin  took  the  “little  horse”  into  his  stables;  but  the  exertions  of  the 
day  had  overpowered  it,  and  the  next  day  it  was  found  dead. 
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THE  DUTIES  OF  MAN. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Silvio  Pellico. 

From  a manuscript  translation  of  this  excellent  work,  which  has  been  left  at  our 
disposal,  we.  take  pleasure  in  inserting  the  following  chapters.  The  work  was 
addressed  to  the  youth  of  France,  but  its  salutary  lessons  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  youth  of  this  country.  Its  publication  would  do  much  good,  and  is  an  enterprise 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  some  of  our  Catholic  publishers : 

THE  LOVE  OF  TRUTH. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  love  truth,  and  to  have  faith  in  it.  Truth  is  God.  To 
love  God,  and  to  love  truth,  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Strengthen  yourself,  oh!  my  friend,  in  seeking  truth,  in  not  allowing  yourself 
to  be  dazzled  by  the  false  eloquence  of  those  bitter  and  rabid  sophists,  who  labor 
to  propagate  discouraging  doubts  upon  all  things. 

Reason  is  useless,  and  also  injurious,  when  turned  to  combatting  truth,  to  dis- 
crediting it,  to  sustaining  ignoble  suppositions;  when  deducing  desperate  con- 
sequences from  the  evils  dispersed  through  life,  it  denies  that  life  is  a blessing; 
when,  enumerating  various  apparent  disorders  of  the  universe,  it  refuses  to  recog- 
nize in  them  an  order;  when,  struck  by  the  palpability  and  the  death  of  bodies, 
it  abhors  to  believe  in  a being  all  spiritual  and  not  mortal ; when  it  terms  the 
distinction  between  vice  and  virtue  a mere  chimera;  when  it  desires  to  consider 
man  a wild  beast,  and  nothing  divine. 

Were  men  and  nature  such  abominable  and  vile  things,  why  Jose  time  in 
philosophizing?  We  should  destroy  ourselves;  reason  could  not  counsel 
otherwise. 

Since  conscience  (save  in  the  conception  of  a few  weak  minds)  prompts  us 
to  live;  since  the  chief  object  of  our  lives  should  be  to  search  alter  and  yearn 
for  good  in  all  its  phases ; since  we  feel  that  the  welfare  of  man  is,  not  to  lower 
and  confound  himself  with  the  worms  of  the  earth,  but  to  ennoble  and  raise  him- 
self to  God;  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  other  sane  use  for  reason,  save  that 
which  gives  man  a high  idea  of  his  possible  dignity,  and  which  spurs  him  to 
attain  it. 

This  being  acknowledged,  let  us  resolutely  throw  aside  all  skepticism,  all 
cynicism,  all  degrading  philosophy;  let  us  enforce  upon  ourselves  the  belief  of 
truth,  of  the  beautiful,  and  of  the  good.  To  believe,  is  to  have  the  desire  of 
believing,  and  of  sincerely  loving  truth. 

This  love  alone  can  give  energy  to  the  soul;  he  who  takes  pleasure  in  lan- 
guishing in  doubt,  enervates  it. 

To  faith  in  all  right  principles,  add  the  resolution  of  being  yourself  the  expres- 
sion of  truth  in  all  your  words  and  deeds. 

Man’s  conscience  has  no  repose  but  in  truth.  He  who  lies,  even  should  he 
not  be  detected,  has  in  himself  the  punishment ; he  feels  he  betrays  a trust  and 
degrades  himself. 

There  is  no  other  way  of  avoiding  the  vile  habit  of  lying,  but  in  resolving 
never  to  tell  a falsehood — should  we  make  an  exception  to  this  rule,  there  will 
be  no  reason  why  we  should  not  make  two,  not  make  fifty,  in  fact  not  do  so 
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endlessly.  And  thus  it  is,  that  many  step  by  step,  become  horribly  inclined  to 
dissimulate,  to  exaggerate,  and  even  to  calumniate. 

The  most  corrupt  times  are  those  when  lying  is  most  common — then  there  is 
ft  general  diffidence,  a distrust  even  between  father  and  son ; there  is  an  intem- 
perate multiplication  of  protestations,  of  oaths,  and  of  perfidy ; there  is  in  the 
diversity  of  opinions,  political,  religious,  and  even  literary,  a continual  stimula- 
tion to  invent  actions  and  defaming  intentions  against  the  opposite  party  ; there 
is  the  persuasion  that  it  is  permitted  to  retaliate  upon  your  adversaries,  to  per- 
vert and  villify  them  in  return,  in  whatever  way  they  may  have  themselves 
manifested  hostility  to  you ; there  is  also  the  folly  of  seeking  testimony  against 
others,  and  employing  ourselves  in  sustaining,  magnifying,  and  feigning  to 
believe  admissable,  persons  whose  giddiness  and  falsity  are  manifest. 

Those  who  have  not  a simplicity  of  nature,  esteem  doubtfully  the  hearts  of 
of  others — should  one  of  whom  they  dislike  speak,  they  pretend  that  all  he 
says,  tends  to  evil;  should  he  pray,  or  be  charitable,  they  thank  heaven  they 
are  not  like  him — a hypocrite. 

You,  though  born  in  an  age  in  which  lying  and  excessive  mistrust  are  so 
common,  keep  yourself  equally  pure  of  these  vices;  be  generously  disposed  to 
believe  in  the  truth  of  others,  and  should  they  not  believe  you,  be  not  angry ; 
suffice  that  it  is  evident 

" To  the  eyes  of  Him  who  sees  all  things.” 

RELIGION. 

Having  admitted  that  man  is  more  than  the  brute,  that  he  possesses  some- 
thing divine,  we  should  highly  esteem  all  sentiments  that  tend  to  ennoble  him ; 
and  as  it  is  evident  that  no  sentiment  ennobles  him  more  than  to  aspire,  notwith- 
standing his  defects,  to  perfection,  to  happiness,  to  God,  then  must  we  acknow- 
ledge the  excellence  of  religion  and  cultivate  it. 

Fear  not  the  deceivers,  and  mockers,  who  will  dare  to  call  you  a hypocrite, 
because  you  are  religious.  Virtue  can  not  be  possessed,  nor  high  duties  fulfilled 
without  strength  of  mind,  and  in  being  pious,  we  should  not  be  pusillanimous- 
Still  less  should  we  fear  to  be  associated,  as  Christians,  with  the  many  vulgar 
minds,  but  little  apt  to  understand  the  sublimity  of  religion — for  it  is  false  that 
religion  is  a vulgarity,  because  the  vulgar  also  can,  and  should  be  pious.  Are 
not  the  ignorant  obliged  to  be  honest;  will  on  this  account  the  cultivated  man 
blush  to  be  so  ? 

Your  studies  and  your  reason  teach  you  that  there  is  no  religion  so  pure  as 
Christianity,  none  so  free  of  errors,  more  resplendent  in  sanctity,  more  mani- 
festing the  divine  character.  There  is  no  other  which  has  so  imparted  to  the 
advance  and  generalization  of  civilization,  to  the  abolishment  and  mitigation  of 
slavery,  none  other  which  has  caused  all  mortals  to  feel  their  brotherhood  before 
God,  their  brotherhood  with  God  himself. 

Reflect  over  this,  and  particularly  over  the  solidity  of  its  historical  proofs ; 
they  are  such  as  will  govern  all  apathetic  examinations. 

In  order  then  to  be  superior  to  all  the  arguments  of  sophistry,  join  to  the 
examination,  the  recollection  of  the  great  number  of  wise  men  who  have  looked 
upon  them  as  perfect,  even  from  the  powerful  thinkers  of  our  times  to  that  of 
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Dante,  to  that  of  St.  Thomas,  to  that  of  St.  Augustine,  to  that  of  the  first  fath- 
ers of  the  church. 

All  nations  offer  to  you  illustrious  names  which  the  incredulous  dare  not  scorn. 

The  celebrated  Bacon,  so  much  praised  by  the  empiric  school,  far  from  being 
incredulous  like  his  most  exalted  penegyrists,  always  professed  to  be  a Christian. 
Orozio  was  a Christian,  although  he  erred  in  some  things,  and  he  wrote  a trea- 
tise on  the  Truth  of  Religion.  Leibnitz  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters 
of  Christianity.  Newton  was  not  ashamed  to  compose  a treatise  on  the  Har- 
mony of  the  Evangel.  Locke  wrote  a discourse  on  Christianity.  Volta  was 
a great  philosopher  and  a man  of  vast  culture,  and  was  during  his  whole  life  a 
most  virtuous  Catholic.  Such  minds,  and  many  others,  certainly  go  to  testify, 
that  Christianity  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  science  ; with  that  science  which 
is  multiple  in  its  condition,  and  its  researches,  not  restrained,  nor  perverted  by 
the  self-sufficiency  of  the  mockers  and  of  the  irreligious. 

THE  LOVE  OP  HOME. 

» 

All  affections  that  link  men  to  each  other,  and  lead  them  to  virtue,  are  noble. 
The  Cinic,  who  has  so  many  sophisms  against  all  generous  sentiments,  prides 
himself  in  being  a philanthropist,  in  order  to  depress  the  love  of  home. 

He  says  : “ My  country  is  the  world ; the  little  canton  that  gave  me  birth  has 
no  right  to  my  preference,  since  it  can  not  surpass  in  value  many  other  earths, 
where  we  are  equally,  if  not  better  off ; the  love  of  home  is  nothing  else  than  a 
species  of  selfishness  put  in  common  by  a group  of  men,  to  authorize  them- 
selves to  hate  the  rest  of  humanity.” 

My  friend,  be  not  the  dupe  of  this  vile  philosophy.  Its  character  is  to  debase 
man,  to  deny  his  virtues,  to  call  all  that  tends  to  make  him  sublime,  illusions, 
folly  or  perversity.  To  agglomerate  magnificent  words  in  blame  of  whatever 
has  an  estimable  tendency,  of  whatever  lightens  social  welfare,  is  an  easy  but 
contemptible  art. 

Cinicism  retains  man  in  the  mire : true  philosophy  is  that  which  pants  to 
draw  him  out  of  it;  it  is  holy,  and  honors  the  love  of  home. 

We  certainly  can,  in  speaking  of  the  world,  call  it  our  country.  All  people 
are  fractions  of  a large  family,  which  on  account  of  its  vast  extention  can  not 
be  governed  by  one  regency,  although  having  God  for  supreme  Lord.  In  con- 
sidering creatures  of  our  kind  as  one  family,  it  makes  us  benevolent  to  humanity 
in  general — but  such  views  do  not  destroy  others  equally  just. 

It  is  also  a fact  that  humanity  is  divided  into  populations — each  people  being 
that  association  of  men  whose  religion,  laws,  customs,  identity  of  language,  of 
origin,  of  complaints,  of  hopes,  or  if  not  all,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  these 
elements,  unite  in  particular  sympathy.  To  term  this  sympathy  and  harmony 
of  interests  existing  among  the  members  of  a people,  common  selfishness,  would 
be  the  same  thing  as  if  the  mania  for  satirizing  wished  to  debase  paternal  and 
filial  love,  by  coloring  it  as  a conspiracy  between  fathers  and  their  children. 

Let  us  always  recollect  that  virtue  has  many  phases;  that  of  virtuous  senti- 
ments there  are  none  but  should  be  cultivated.  The  love  of  humanity  is  esti- 
mable, but  it  should  not  exclude  the  love  of  home ; the  love  of  home  is  also 
estimable,  but  should  not  forbid  the  love  of  humanity. 
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Shame  on  the  vile  soul  that  does  not  applaud  the  multiplicity  of  ‘aspects  and 
motives  that  prompt  among  men  the  sacred  instinct  of  brotherhood,  and  the 
exchange  of  honor;  assistance  and  generosity ! 

Two  European  travellers  will  meet  in  some  part  of  the  world ; one  of  them 
born  in  Turin,  the  other  in  London.  They  are  Europeans;  this*  similarity  of 
names  constitutes  a certain  link  of  love,  a certain,  I would  almost  say,  patriot- 
ism, and  also  a laudable  solicitude  to  be  serviceable  to  each  other. 

Agtpn  in  another  place  there  are  persons,  who  understand  each  other  with 
difficulty ; not  habitually  speaking  the  same  language.  You  would  doubt,  (hat 
there  could  be  patriotism  among  them?  You  are  mistaken — they  are  .Swiss, 
one  of  them  from  the  Italian  canton,  one  from  the  French,  and  the  other -from 
the  German.  The  identity  of  the  political  union  that  protects  them,  supplies 
the  need  of  a common,  language,  makes  them  love,  each  other,  and  contribute 
with  generous  sacrifices  to  the  good  of  a country / Which  is  not  a nation. 

. See  in  Italy,  or  in  Germany,  another  spectacle;  men  living  under  different 
laws,  and  thus  become  a different  people,  obliged  at  times  to  war  against  each 
other.  But  they  speak,  or  at  least  write  the  same  language;  they  honor  the 
same  ancestors,  glory  in  the  same  literature  ; have  the  same  tastes,  a mutual 
need  of  friendship,  of  indulgence,  and  comfort.  These  motives  cause  them  to 
be  among  themselves  more  pious,  more  animated  in  general  nobleness. 

The  love  of  home,  whether  applied  to  an  extensive  or  small  country,  is  always 
a noble  sentiment.  There  is  no  part  of  a nation  but  has  its  own  glories;  princes 
who  gave  them  relative  power,  more  or  less  considerable  ; memorable  historical 
facts ; good  institutions ; important  cities ; honorable  promptings  governing  the 
inclinations;  men  illustrious  for  courage,  m politics,  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
There  are  also  other  reasons  for  loving  with  predilection  our  native  province, 
our  native  city,  otfr  native  borough. 

But  beware,  that  the  love  of  home,  in  its  most  ample,  as  well  as  most  limited 
circles,  does  not  consist  in  the  vain  pride  of  being  born  in  this  or  that  particular 
spot,  and  there  hatching  hatred  against  other  cities,  Other  provinces,  and  other 
nations.  The  illiberal,  envious,  and  cruel  patriotism,  instead  of  being  a virtue, 
becomes  a vice. 

i THE  CHOICE  OF  PROFESSION. 

The  choice  of  a profession  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Our  fathers  said,  to 
do  it  well,  we  should  invoke  the  inspiration  of  God.  I doubt  if  we  could  advise 
otherwise  in  our  days.  So  reflect  seriously  and  religiously  over  your  presumed 
future  among  meri,  and  pray/  ^ : - ' v-  " ' 

You  will  hear  in  your  heart  the  divine  voice  prompting  you,  not  only  during 
a day,  but  during  entire  week?  and  months,  and  always  with  greater  power  of 
persuasion.  “ This  is  the  state  you  should  choose  !”-r-obey  it  with  a courage- 
ous and  firm  will,  , Enter  that  career  and  you  will  succeed>  but  you  must  arm 
yourself  with  t.he  virtues  it  demands. 

By  means  of  such  virtues,  all  professions  are  excellent  for  those  inclined  to 
them.  Priesthood  that  frightens  persons  who  embrace  it  with  fickleness  and  a 
heart  greedy  for  pleasures,  is  a delight  and  dignity  to 'the  reserved  and  pious 
man;  this  same  monastic  life,  which  is  considered  by  some  as  intolerable,  by 
others  as  injurious,  is  delightful  and  decorous  to  the  religious  philosopher,  who 
does  not  believe  himself  useless  to  society,  when  exercising  his  charity  in  favor 
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of  si  few  other  monks  and  neighboring  poor  agriculturists.  The  toga,  which  tp 
many  is  an  enormous  weight,  on  account  Of  the  cares  it  exacts,  is  agreeable  t6 
the  man  in  whom  prevails  the  zeal  to  defend  with  judgment  the  rights  of  his 
fellows.  The  noble  profession  of  arms  has  a glorious  charm  for  him  who  burns 
with  courage,  and  feels  there  is  nothing  so  honorable  as  to  expose  one’s  life  for 
the  country’s  sake.  » 

Admirable  thing ! all  professions  from  the  highest  to  that  of  the  most  humble 
artisan,  have  their  favors  and  a.  true  dignity.  It  suffices  that  there  is  a desire  to 
nourish  the  virtues  which  are  due  to  every  state.  Only  because  few  persons 
nourish  them,  that  so  many  curse  the  condition  they  have  embraced. 

When  you  have  prudently  chosen  a career,  avoid  imitating  those  eternal 
bewailers.  Allow  not  yourself  to  be  agitated  by  vain  repentance,  and  the  desire 
to  change.  Every  life  has  its  thorn— continue  steadily  in  the  one  you  have 
selected,  to  step  back  is  a weakness.  Perseverance  is  always  laudable,  except 
when  in  error — only  he  who  persists  in,  his, undertaking,  can  expect  to  become 
renowned.  . f 


ODE  BY  DR.  PISE, 

Delivered  at  the  Semi-Centennial  celebration  of  Mount  St  Mary’s  College , 
. . October  6th,  1858. 

In  Memory  Of  John  Dubois  and  Simon  G.  Brute,  its  Founders. 

Not  in  the  accustomed  way 
Do  we  gather  here  to-day, 

In  these  sacred  mountain  glades, 

Beneath  those  hospitable  shades. 

At  the  President’s  kind  calli 
We  have  hastened,  one  and  all, 

To  this  unwonted  festival.  ' 

True  to  our  Alma  Mater  dear, 

Dutifully  we  appear 

In  her  ancient  halls  once  more; 

And  round  her  altars,  where  of  yore 
Our*  childhood  worshipped,  we  now  feel 
A fresh  delight  again  to  kneel.  ' 

Muse,  who  lovest  to  abide 
On  the  woody  mountain  side, 

Near  the  fount’s  perennial  spring,  • 

Whose  waters  ever  murmuring, 

Leap  with  more  than  crystal  waves- 
From  their  cool  sequestered  caves — 

. Thou  who  did’st  my  youthful  lyre 
With  fervid  inspiration  fire, 

Breathe  into  my  breast  again, 

While  I sing  the  honored  twain — 

Founders  of  these  hallowed  seats, 

The  arts’  and  letters’  calm  retreats, 

Whose  memories,  forever  blest,  . 

Live  embalmed  in  every  breast. 

The  great  and  good  can  never  die; 

’Tis  true  they  pass  from  mortal  eye, 
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Stricken  by  men’s  common  doom; 

But  their  fame  survives  the  tomb, 

Their  lives  with  noble  deeds  abound, 

For  magnanimity  renowned, 

By  want  and  hardships  uncontrolled, 

Dear  alike  to  young  and  old. 

Our  love  for  them  shall  never  cease, 

Nor  with  the  lapse  of  years  decrease; 

Nor  shall  their  image,  bronze-like,  traced 
Upon  our  hearts,  be  e’er  erased. 

Yes,  still  those  Godlike  men  survive, 
Their  forms  in  every  object  live; 

Their  well  known  voices  we  hear 
In  every  breeze  that  fans  the  air. 

After  the  flight  of  many  years, 

How  sweet,  forgetful  of  all  cares, 

In  our  mother’s  arms  to  rest, 

And  renew  our  childhood  blest; 
k Sweet  to  retrace  this  varied  scene! 

* Yon  smiling  vale,  and  meadows  green, 

Irriguous  field,  and  tree-crowned  hills, 
And  far  meand’ring  mountain  rills. 

Blest  solitude,  haunts  of  repose, 

Which  for  us  our  fathers  choose, 

Whose  all-conquering  vigor  cleared 
The  forest  wild,  and  dwellings  reared. 

The  cradle  of  that  structure  grand 
Here  see,  whose  glory  fills  the  land! 
Behold  our  Alma  Mater  dear, 

Destined  a noble  race  to  bear. 

From  this  rude  origin  a young 
And  hardy  progeny  have  sprung, 

A source  of  blessings  flowing  down 
On  future  ages  through  our  own. 

Be  their  names  forever  praised, 

Who  these  seats  of  learning  raised; 
Though  rude  and  small  at  first  they  were. 
Now  their  spacious  walls  they  rear. 

Such  men  no  monument,  indeed, 

Of  bronze  or  sculptured  marble  need, 
Their  virtues  rare,  their  actions  grand, 
Their  proudest  monument  shall  stand; 

Yet  that  posterity  may  learn 
By  what  varied  claims  they  earn 
A lasting  fame  which  ne’er  shall  die, 

But  Time’s  destructive  power  defy. 

Under  auspices  divine, 

. A commemorative  shrine 

Is  founded,  which  shall  stand  secure 
Long  as  the  mountain  cliffs  endure, 
Which  forever  shall  proclaim 
Their  praises  and  immortal  name. 

Hither,  each  returning  year, 

A countless  offspring  shall  repair, 

And  bending  suppliantly  before 
The  votive  altars,  shall  adore. 

Here,  by  their  father’s  memory  fixed, 
Each  generous  son  shall  be  inspired 
To  emulate  their  deeds  sublime, 

Stamped  on  the  register  of  time. 
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MAXIMS  FOR  THE  MARRIED. 

CODE  OP  INSTRUCTION  FOR  LADIES. 

1.  Let  every  wife  be  persuaded  that  there  are  two  ways  of  governing  a 
family;  the  first  is  by  the  expression  of  that  which  will  belong  to  force;  the 
second  to  the  power  of  mildness,  to  which  every  strength  will  yield.  One  is 
the  power  of  a husband;  a wife  should  never  employ  any  other  arms  than 
gentleness.  When  a woman  accustoms  herself  to  say,  she  will,  she  deserves 
to  lose  her  empire. 

2.  Avoid  contradicting  your  husband.  When  we  smell  of  a rose,  it  is  to 
imbibe  the  sweets  of  its  odor;  we  likewise  look  for  everything  that  is  amiable  in 
woman.  Whoever  is  often  contradicted  feels  insensibly  an  aversion  for  the 
person  who  contradicts,  which  gains  strength  by  time;  and,  whatever  be  her 
good  qualities,  is  not  easily  destroyed. 

3.  Occupy  yourself  only  with  household  affairs ; wait  till  your  husband  con- 
fides to  you  those  of  higher  importance,  and  do  not  give  your  advice  till  he 
asks  it. 

4.  Never  take  upon  yourself  to  be  a censor  of  your  husband’s  morals,  and 
do  not  read  lectures  to  him.  Let  your  preaching  be  a good  example,  and  prac- 
tice virtue  yourself  to  make  him  in  love  with  it. 

5.  Command  his  attention  by  being  always  attentive  to  him ; never  exact 
any  thing  and  you  will  obtain  much ; appear  always  flattered  by  the  little  he 
does  for  you,  which  will  excite  him  to  perform  more. 

6.  All  men  are  vain ; never  wound  this  vanity,  not  even  in  the  most  trifling 
instances.  A wife  may  have  more  sense  than  her  husband,  but  she  should 
never  seem  to  know  it. 

7.  When  a man  gives  wrong  council,  never  make  him  feel  that  he  has  done 
so ; but  lead  him  on  by  degrees  to  what  is  rational,  with  mildness  and  gentle- 
ness; when  he  is  convinced,  leave  him  to  the  merit  of  having  found  out  what 
is  just  and  reasonable. 

8.  When  a husband  is  out  of  temper,  behave  obligingly  to  him ; if  he  is 
abusive,  never  retort;  and  never  prevail  over  him  to  humble  him. 

9.  Choose  well  your  friends,  have  but  a few,  and  be  careful  of  following 
their  advice  in  all  matters. 

10.  Cherish  neatness  without  luxury,  and  pleasure  without  excess;  dress 
with  taste,  and  particularly  with  modesty;  vary  the  fashions  of  your  dress, 
especially  in  regard  to  colors.  It  gives  a change  to  the  ideas,  and  recalls 
pleasing  recollections.  Such  things  may  appear  trifling,  but  they  are  of  more 
importance  than  is  imagined. 

11.  Never  be  curious  to  pry  into  your  husband’s  concerns,  but  obtain  his 
confidence  at  all  times,  by  that  which  you  repose  in  him.  Always  preserve 
order  and  economy;  avoid  being  out  of  temper,  and  be  careful  never  to  scold ; 
by  these  means  he  will  find  his  own  house  pleasanter  than  any  other. 

12.  Seem  always  to  obtain  information  from  him,  especially  before  company, 
though  you  may  pass  yourself  for  a simpleton.  Never  forget  that  a wife  owes 
all  her  importance  to  that  of  her  husband.  Leave  him  entirely  master  of  his 
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own  actions  to  go  and  come  whenever  he  thinks  fit.  A wife  ought  to  make 
her  company  amiable  to  her  husband,  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  exist  without 
it,  then  he  will  not  seek  for  pleasure  abroad  if  she  do  not  partake  of  it  with 
him.  , , . • 

— .CODE  OF  INSTRUCTION  TOR  GENTLEMEN. 

1.  There  are  two  ways  of  governing  a family;  the  first  by  force,  the  other  by 
mild  and  vigilant  authority;  the  first  is  brutal,  and  you  certainly  lose  your  hap- 
piness in  adopting  it ; the  second  will  occasion  you  to  be  respected,  and  your 
directions  to  be  observed.  A husband  deserves  to  lose  his  empire  altogether,  by 
making  an  attempt  to  force  it  by  violence. 

2.  Never  contradict  your  wife ; you  never  did  so  before  marriage,  and  do  not 
begin  it  now.  There  is  something  so  harsh  about  contradiction  in  a man  that 
it  always  generates  an  unkindly  feeling.  It  prevents  that  confidence  which 
ought  to  exist  between  married  persons;  and  confidence  destroyed,  we  cannot 
hope  for.  much  good  afterwards. 

• 3.  You  cannot  possibly  have  a better  or  trustier  confident  than  your  wife. 
She  will  always  advise  for  the  best,  and  very  'safely  too.  Trust  her  wholly. 

4.  Be  strictly  moral  in  your  conduct;  how  can  you  pretend  to  be  guide  to 
your  house  if  you  are  not1?  Consider  what  you  would  think  if  your  wife 
would  become  immoral  in  her  conduct. 

5.  Be  as  attentive  in  reason  after  marriage  as  you  were  in  courtship.  Atten- 
tion to  your  wife  is  respect  to  yourself ; it  is  her  due,  and  shows  clearly  that 
you  do  not  regret  your  choice. 

, -6.  Pride  yourself  only  on  those  qualities  which  a man  ought  to  possess,  and 
give  your  wife  credit  for  hers.  You  ought  to  have  a manly  understanding,  but 
remember  that  infers  no  superiority  over  the  lady’s. 

7.  When  your  wife  has  given  you  council,  which,  from  your  knowledge  of 
the  world,  you  judge  cannot  safely  be  acted  on,  do  not  reproach  her,  but  con- 
vince her  by  mild  reasoning  that  it  is  inappropriate.  Give  her  always  the  merit 
of  good  intentions. 

8.  Should  your  wife  be  out  of  temper,  do  not  see  it;  there  are  many  little 
vexations  you  know  not  of ; never  speak  harshly  to  her,  nor  be  rude. 

9.  Be  careful  in  your  choice  of  friends  \ you  have  one  that  will  never  desert 
you ; cherish  her. 

10.  Dress  well  according  to  your  station  in  society;  be  neither  a sloven  nor  a 
dandy.  Commend  your  wife’s  taste  in  dress,  and  you  may  keep  her  heart  as 
long  as  you  like.  Nothing  so  much  secures  a lady’s  good  will  as  this,  and  it  is 
a very  slight  sacrifice  made  at  the  altar  of  her  vanity. 

11.  Never  meddle  with  domestic  or  household  concerns,  they  are  not  for  a 
man’s  care.  Be  careful  in  your  expenditure,  and  waste  nothing,  though  you 
must  be  liberal  to  the  poor.  Never  swear,  nor  storm,  nor  blow  up.  Let  your 
home  be  the  pole  star  of  your  affections,  and  always  spend  your  evenings  there. 

12.  Always  pay  attention  to  your  wife  in  society  as  well  as  in  private,  and 
show”  yourself  fully  aware  of  her  good  qualities.  All  your  happiness  is  reposed 
in  her.  . Never  show  anything  like  indifference  or  slight;  she  will  repay  your 
kindness  by  that  tenderness  of  affection  which  is  worth  all  the  world  beside. 
Seek  no  pleasure  to  which  she  cannot  be  made  a party. 
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SIMUL  ET  JUCUNDA  ET  EDONEA  DICERE  YITM* 

'.I  MAXIMS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Modes  of  Burial. — Modes  and  places  of-burial  have  an  historical  signifi- 
cance. The  pyre  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  embalming  process  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  funeral  piles  of  Hindoo  superstition,  and  those  bark  staging, 
curiously  regarded  by  Mississippi  voyagers,  where  Indian  corpses  are  exposed 
to  the  elements, — the  old  cross-road  interment  of  the  suicide, — the  inhumation 
of  the  early  patriarchs  and  Christians,  all  symbolize  eras  and  creeds.  The 
lying-in-state  of  the  royal  defunct;  the  sable  catafalque  of  the  Catholic  temples, 
the  salutes  over  the  warrior’s  grave,  the  “Day  of  the  dead,”  celebrated  in 
Southern  Europe,  the  eulogies  in  French  cemeteries,  and  the  silent  prayers  of 
the  Friends,  requiems,  processions,  emblems,  inscriptions,  badges  and  funeral 
garlands,  mark  faith,  nation,  rank,  and  profession  at  the  very  gates  of  the 
sepulchre.  Vain  is  the  sceptic’s  sneer,  useless  the  utilitarian’s  protest ; by  those 
poor  tributes  the  heart  utters  its  undying  regret  and  its  immortal  prophesies, 
though  “mummy  has  become  merchandize,”  and  to  be  “but  pyramidically  extant 
is  a fallacy  in  duration for,  as  the  same  religious  philosopher  of  Norwich  de- 
clared, “It  is  the  heaviest  stone  that  melancholy  can  throw  at  a man,  to  tell 
him  that  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  nature;”  and,  therefore,  in  the  grim  Tuscan’s 
Hell,  the  souls  of  those  who  denied  their  immortality  when  in  the  flesh,  are 
. shut  up  through  eternity  in  living  tombs.  How  the  idea  of  a local  abode  for 
the  mortal  remains  is  hallowed  in  our  nature  is  realized  in  the  pathos  which 
closes  the  noble  and  sacred  life  -of  the  Hebrew  law-giver : “And  he  buried  him 
in  the  valley  of  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Beth-poer ; but  no  man  knoweth 
of  his  sepulchre  until  this  day.” — H.  T.  Tuckerman . 

Ancient  Substitutes  for  Paper. — A curious  correspondence  has  taken 
place  between  M.  Egger,  a member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  M.  Firmin 
Didot,  the  printer  and  publisher,  on  Ancient  Substitutes  for  Paper.  M*  Rhizo 
Rhangabe,  now  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Greece,  published,  some  time 
since,  a copy  of  the  remaining  portions  of  an  inscription  detailing  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Athenians  in  the  construction  of  the  Erectheion,  in  the  year 
before  Christ  407.  M.  Egger  drew  the  attention  of  M.  Didot,  by  letter,  to  two 
of  the  items  published  by  M.  Rhangabe,  in  which  the  cost  of  two  tablets  for 
writing  the  accounts  on  is  given  at  one  drachma  (nearly  9d.)  each,  and  the  price 
of  two  leaves  of  paper  for  copies  at  one  drachma  and  two  oboli  (or  nearly  Is). 
M.  Egger  states,  that  these  accounts  were  drawn  lip  on  wooden  tablets  coated 
with  white  wax,  like  those  used  for  the  annals  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  and  called 
albums , from  their  color.  The  paper  he  conceives  to  have  been  formed  of  leaves 
of  the  papyrus,  and  not  of  the  skins  of  animals,  used  in  Asia  for  the  purpose 
(as  stated  by  Herodotus),  nor  of  parchment — charta  Pergamena , so  called  from 
Pergamus  in  Mysia.  M.  Egger  assumes  that  wax  tablets  were  used  in  place  of 
paper  on  account  of  their  costing  less  money,  though  at  the  present  time  they 
would,  of  course,  be  by  far  the  dearer  material  of  the  two.  A family,  consist- 
ing of  four  adults,  could,  it  is  stated,  live  in  Athens  on  a sum  equivalent  to  20Z. 
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a year, — and,  starting  from  these  data,  M.  Egger  infers  that  the  cost  of  the  wax 
tablets  must,  according  to  the  present  value  of  money,  have  been  about  3s.,  and 
that  of  a leaf  of  papyrus  nearly  4s.; — and  he  writes  to  M.  Didot  to  inquire 
whether  the  papyrus  which  fetched  so  exorbitant  a price  relatively  had  any 
qualities  to  compensate  for  its  dearness.  In  reply,  M.  Didot  says,  that  the  price 
paid  at  the  period  alluded  to  for  a leaf  of  papyrus  corresponds  exactly  with  that 
of  a sheet  of  vellum  at  the  present  day.  He  agrees  with  M.  Egger,  that  the 
paper  referred  to  was  the  papyrus  leaf — then  an  important  article  of  commerce 
with  the  Egyptians.  The  Greeks  called  it  biblos , and  the  paper  made  from  it 
chartis , whence  the  Latin  charta;\fjhe  prepared  skins  used  by  the  Persians  were 
called  dipteri  or  derris . When  the  Ptolemys,  out  of  mere  literary  jealousy, 
stopped  the  export  of  papyrus,  in  order  to  deprive  Eunenes  and  Attalus  (the 
kings  of  Pergamus),  of  the  materials  for  forming  books,  the  latter,  whose  col- 
lection of  books  already  vied  with  the  Library  of  Alexandria,  caused  great 
attention  to  be  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  skins, — these  were  called  Pergaminon 
and  bembram , whence  membrana.  The  high  price  of  papyrus  had  of  course,  a 
great  effect  upon  the  cost  of  books.  Plato  is  said  to  have  paid  100  minae  (equal 
to  about  360£.)  for  the  three  treatises  written  by  Philolaus,  the  Pythagorean 
philosopher, — and  Aristotle  paid  three  talents  (equal  to  nearly  650J.)  for  a few 
volumes  which  had  belonged  to  Speusippus,  a deciple  of  Plato.  As  the  papyrus 
was  of  a spongy  texture,  and  the  ink  ran  into  it  and  made  the  writing  difficult 
to  read,  the  ancients  had  a plan  of  sticking  two  leaves  together  crosswise  as 
regards  the  fibres.  This,  however,  only  produced  a partial  cure,  and  experi- 
ments were  made  in  applying  a coating  of  size  to  fill  up  the  pores.  A man 
named  Philtotecis  at  length  invented  a paste  of  starch  and  vinegar,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  so  important  a discovery  that  the  Athenians  erected  a statue  in 
his  honor.  It  is  stated  as  a remarkable  fact  that,  although  the  papyrus  plant 
was  used  so  extensively  by  the  Egyptians,  who  constructed  boats  and  covered 
houses  with  the  stems,  made  sails  from  the  bark,  fuel  of  the  roots,  and  clothing 
and  ropes  from  the  fibres,  not  a single  specimen  of  the  plant  is  now  to  be  found 
in  that  country.  M.  de  Saulcy  states,  however,  that  it  may  be  found  in  great 
abundance  on  the  banks  of  a rivulet  in  Judaea,  between  Jaffa  and  Kaisarich. 
When  the  Arabs  began  to  make  paper  from  the  cotton,  called  charta  Damascena, 
from  the  original  place  of  manufacture,  papyrus  began  to  decline  in  value, — 
still  the  competition  between  the  two  articles  was  maintained  with  vigor  until 
the  application  of  waste  flax  and  hemp  to  the  making  of  paper  was  discovered, 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  last  named  materials  were,  however,  themselves 
doomed  to  be  superseded  by  the  application  of  rags  to  the  manufacture  of 
paper.—  Athenaeum. 

The  Progress  of  Life. — Men  rejoice  when  the  sun  has  risen;  they  rejoice 
also  when  the  sun  goes  down;  while  they  are  unconscious  of  the  decay  of  their 
own  lives.  Men  rejoice  on  seeing  the  face  of  a new  season,  as  at  the  arrival  of 
one  greatly  desired.  Nevertheless  the  revolution  of  one  season  is  the  decay  of 
man.  Fragments  of  driftwood  meeting  in  the  wide  ocean  continue  together  a 
little  space ; thus  parents,  wives,  children,  friends  and  riches,  remain  with  us 
a short  time,  then  separate — the  separation  is  inevitable.  No  mortal  can  escape 
the  common  lot ; he  who  mourns  for  departed  relatives,  has  no  power  to  cause 
them  to  return.  One  standing  on  the  road  would  readily  say  to  a number  of 
persons  passing  by,  “I  will  follow  you;”  why  then  should  a person  grieve 
when  journeying  the  same  road  which  has  been  assuredly  traveled  by  all  our 
forefathers.  Life  resembles  a cataract  running  down  with  irresistible  im- 
petuosity. Knowing  that  the  end  of  life  is  death,  every  right  minded  man 
ought  to  pursue  that  which  is  connected  with  happiness  and  ultimate  bliss. — 
Dublin  University  Magazine. 
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Gloves. — The  practice  of  giving  gloves  at  the  funerals  of  relations  is  derived 
from  very  high  antiquity.  Pope  Leo  I.  granted  permission  to  bishops  and 
abbots  to  wear  gloves  at  funerals,  and  on  certain  other  solemn  occasions.  It 
was  customary  to  bury  royal  personages,  and  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  military,  with  gloves  on.  On  opening  the  tombs  of  bishops  and  abbots, 
gloves  have  been  generally  found  on  the  hands  and  in  the  coffins.  Ancient 
authors  have  described  the  kinds  of  gloves  to  be  used  by  bishops,  which,  how- 
ever, would  be  dry  reading  if  quoted  here.  Kings  were  formerly  buried  with 
gloves  on  their  hands ; and  it  is  mentioned  as  a remarkable  circumstance  that  no 
gloves  were  found  upon  the  hands  of  King  Edward  I.,  who  was  buried  in  the 
year  1307.  There  is  a monument  of  Philip  I.,  of  France,  still  in  existence,  in 
which  he  is  represented  in  a recumbent  posture,  holding  a glove  in  his  hand. 
This  king  died  A.D.  1108.  In  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  gloves  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  are  suspended  over  his  tomb.  In  the  old  church  at  Glastonbury, 
within  a few  years,  the  gloves  of  Sir  Giles  Hungerford,  who  fell  in  the  French 
wars,  were  hung  up  with  his  helmet  and  spurs.  As  honor  attached  itself  to 
him  who  presented  or  received  a glove  on  certain  occasions,  so  it  was  a mark 
of  great  degradation  to  be  deprived  of  it.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.,  was  impeached  and  condemned  to  die  as  a traitor.  Among 
other  circumstances  attending  his  degradation,  his  spurs  were  cut  off  with  a 
hatchet,  and  his  gloves  were  taken  off.  To  be  struck  with  the  glove  was  the 
greatest  possible  insult,  and  usually  a prelude  to  fatal  violence. 

Starvation  Point. — If  we  cannot  with  any  precision  say  how  long  starvation 
will  be  effecting  its  fatal  end,  we  can  say  how  much  waste  is  fatal.  From  the 
celebrated  experiments  of  Chossat  on  inanition  it  appears  that  death  arrives 
whenever  the  waste  reaches  an  average  proportion  of  0.  4.  That  is  to  say, 
supposing  an  animal  to  weigh  1001b.,  it  will  succumb  when  its  weight  is  reduced 
to  601b.  Death  may  of  course  ensue  before  that  point  is  reached,  but  not  be 
prolonged  after  it.  The  average  loss  which  can  be  sustained  is  40  per  cent.; 
sometimes  the  loss  is  greater,  especially  if  the  animal  be  very  fat;  thus,  in  the 
transaction  of  the  Linnaean  Society  a case  is  reported  of  a fat  pig  which  was 
buried  under  30  feet  of  Chalk  for  160  days ; his  weight  fell  in  that  period  no  less 
than  75  per  cent.  Curiously  enough,  as  an  illustration  of  what  was  just  said 
respecting  time  not  being  and  index,  fishes  and  reptiles  were  found  by  Chossat 
to  perish  at  precisely  the  same  limit  of  weight  as  warm-blooded  animals,  but  they 
required  a period  three-and-twentv  times  as  long  to  do  it  in;  thus,  if  the  experi- 
ment be  performed  of  starving  a bird  and  a frog  during  the  warm  weather, 
although  both  will  perish  when  their  loss  of  weight  reaches  40  per  cent.,  the  one 
will  not  survive  a week,  the  other  will  survive  three-and-twenty  weeks. 

Poetic  Gem. 

Better  trust  all,  and  be  deceived, 

And  weep  that  trust,  and  that  deceiving, 

Than  doubt  one  heart  that  if  believed 
Had  blest  one’s  life  with  true  believing. 

O,  in  this  mocking  world  too  fast 

The  doubting  fiend  o’ertakes  our  youth! 

Better  be  cheated  to  the  last, 

Than  lose  the  blessed  hope  of  truth! 
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GLEANINGS  PROM  HISTORY. 

The  Early  History  of- the  City  of  Washington*— rThe  National  Intel- 
ligencer, a^few  days  ago,  had  a lengthy  and  interesting  article  giving  reminis- 
cences of  Washington  City,  in  which  its  venerable  chief  editor  has  so  long 
resided;  and  contrasting  its  present  condition  with  what  it  was  when  it  became 
the  seat  of  the  General  Government,  and  showing  the  very  different  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Congress  of  1800  formed  themselves  wben  placed  under 
the  legal  necessity  of  coming  together  in  an  unbuilt  city. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1800,  that  the  Government  was  actually  transferred 
from  Philadelphia,  though  ten  years  previous  the  City  of  Washington  (then 
containing  scarcely  500  inhabitants,  most  of  the  houses  being  mere  cabins 
erected  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  laborers)  had'  been,  .by  statute, 
designated  as  the  seat  of  Government.  Mr.  Oliver  Wolcott' was  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  1800.  On  the  4th  of  July  he.addressed  a letter  to  Mrs.  Wolcott, 
in  Which  he  describes  his  first  impressions  of  the  city,  and  says  : 

. **  I have  made  every  exertion  to  secure  good  lodgings  near  the  office,  but  shall, 
be  compelled  to  take  them  at  the  distance  of  more  than  half  a mile.  There  are, 
in  fact,  but  few  houses  at  any  one  plate,  and  most  of  them  small  miserable  huts9 
which  present  an  awful  contrast  to  the  public  buildings.  The  people  are  poor, 
and,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  they  live  like  fishes,  by  eating  each  other . All  the 
ground  for  several  miles  around  the  city  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
too  valuable  to  be  cultivated,  remains  unfehced*  There  are  but  few  enclosures, 
even  for  gardens,  and  those  are  in  bad  order.  You  may  look  in  almost  any 
direction,  over  an  extent  of  ground  nearly  as  large  as  the  City  of  New  York, 
without  seeing  a fence  or  any  object  excep't  brick-kilns  and  temporary  huts  for 
laborers.  * * * * Greenleaf  s Point  presents  the  appearance  of  a con- 
siderable town  which  had  been  destro}Ted  by  some  unusual  calamity.  There  are 
(at  Greenleaf’s  >Point)  fifty  or  Sixty  spacious  houses,  five  or  six  of  which  are 
occupied  by  negroes  and  vagrants,  and  a few  more  by  decent  working  people ; 
but  there  are  no  fences,  gardens,  nor  the  least  appearance  of  business.  This 
place  is  about  a mile  and  a half  south  of  the  Capitol.”  \ 

President  Adams  (the  elder)  arrived  in  Washington  with  his  family  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  On  the  25th  of  that  month,  Mrs.  Adams  wrote  a letter 
to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Smith,  in  which  she  thus  speaks  of  the  President’s 
house:  * 

“ The  house  fs  made  habitable,  but  there  is  not  a single  apartment  finished, 
and  all  within  side,  except  the  plastering,  has  been  done  since  B.  came.  We 
have  not  the  least  fence,  yard  or  convenience  without,  and  the  great  unfinished 
audience-room  I make  a drying-room  of,  to  hang  up  the  clothes  in.” 

• An  old  friend,  who  was  familiar  with  the  city  as  far  back  as  1800,  and  for 
many  years  before,  informs  the  editors  that  the  Pennsylvania  avenue,  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  President’s  House,  was  at  that  time  a perfect  quagmire.  He 
states  that  he  has  seen  Mrs.  Adam’s  carriage,  with  four  horses- in  it,  floundering 
for  hours  in  the  difficult,  attempt  to  make  way  through  the  deep  viscous  mud  of 
this  road.  Pedestraitis  had  no  such  difficulty  to  encounter ; for,  even  before 
the  arrival  of  Congress,  a path  had  been  constructed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
avenue  of  rough  stones,  raised  about  three  feet  above  the  mud,  and  made  just 
wide  enough  for  two  persons  to  pass  each  other.  Along  this  footway,  President 
Adams  was  to  be  seen  every  fair  day  taking  his  Solitary  walk,  and  courteously 
saluting  every  person  he  met,  gentle  or  simple. 
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Among  those  whom  Mr.  Walcott  called  “decent  looking  people,”  then  resid- 
ing on  Greenleaf’ s Point,  was  William  Cranch,  a near  relative'  of  President 
Adams,  and  one  of  the  several  judges  appointed  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
the  only  one,  we  believe,  who  still  holds  that  appointment,  at  the  end  of  fifty- 
three  years.  He  had  been  a ' resident  of  the  “ future  city  ” some  years  before 
that  period,,  and  had  acquired  a Tespect  and  esteem  which  passing  years  have 
served  to  increase  and  confirm.  Dr.  Frederick  May  ; the  father  of  the  late 
representative  in  Congress,  from  Maryland,  resided  at  that  time  in  one  of  a 
handsome  row  of  brick  houses  known  as  “The  Twenty  Buildings,”  situated  at 
some  distance  below  the  hill  south  of  the  capitol.  The  whole  row  was,  not  many 
years  afterwards,  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Intelligencer,  referring  to  the  fact  mentioned  by  Weld,  the  English  tra- 
veller, who  in  1800  passed  through  Washington,  .that  it  had  previously  borne 
the  name  of  Rome,  and  to  the  statement  of  Moore,  the  poet,  tliat  the  little  stream 
that  runs  through  the  city,  was  styled  the  Tiber,  says  the  original  grantor 
named  the  location  “Rome/’  and  also  styled  the  stream  the  “Tiber,”  long 
anterior  to  the  first  dream  of  allotting  the  ground  for  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government-  The  name  of  the  place  was  subsequently  changed  to  the  greater 
one  of  Washington.  The  Tiber  was  left  as  originally  named. 

A “worm  fence,”  the  Intelligencer  also  informs  us,  enclosed  the  Capitol  at 
the  time  of  Moore’s  visit,  and  several  years  thereafter.  The  city  post  office,  at 
about  1800,  was  in  a small  wooden  structure  of  one  story,  consisting  of  a single 
room,  about  ten  by  twelve  feet,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  square  opposite 
the  eastern  enclosure.  To  accommodate  the  citizens,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
lived  from  one  to  three  miles  from  the  post  office,  a penny-post  was  employed, 
who  performed  the  duty  on  horseback,  and  such  was  frequently  the  miry  state 
of  the  street  or  roads,  that  lie  was  sometimes  two  days  in  accomplishing  the  task. 
He  made  money  enough  by  his  office,  however,  to  build  several  good  houses, 
which  are  still  standing  as  monuments  to  his  industry  and  economy.  It  appears 
that  in  1800  the  population  of  Washington  was  only  3,210.  For  the  first  thirty 
years,,  since  that  period,  the  increase  was  only  15,621,  or  a fraction  more  than 
520  souls  per  annum.  In  the  next  ten  years  the  rate  of  increase  was  a fraction 
less  than  567  per  aniium.  From  1840  to  1850,  the  increase,  in  round  numbers 
was  15,500,  or  at  the  average  rate  of  1,550  per  annum,  and  in  the  last  three  years 
the  increase  has  been  13,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  4,333  and  a fraction  per  annum. 
Taking  the  last  thirteen  years  together,  the  increase  has  been  28,500,  or  at  the 
average  rate  of  2,102  and  a fraction.  So  that  the  increase  of  the  last  thirteen 
years  amounts  to  more  than  the  whole  increase  of  the  first  forty  years.  The 
total  population  is  now  estimated  at  53,000.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  last  few 
years  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  now  settled  that  Washington  is  to  be 
the  permanent  seat  of  the  National  Government.  In  conclusion  the  Intelligencer 
says : 

“The  liberality  of  Congress  in  the  expenditure  of  money  for  its  improvement 
has  given  an  impulse  to  the  enterprise  of  our  moneyed  citizens  ; and  streets  that 
ten  years  ago  had  scarcely  houses  enough  upon  them  to  mark  their  locality  are 
now  thickly-settled  places  of  business.  A new  and  more  taseful  style  of  archi- 
tecture has  taken  the  place  of  the  uncouth  and  inconvenient  models  of  earlier 
times.  The  number  of  large  and  splendid  buildings  which  have  been  erected  as 
hotels,  refectories,  and  private  mansions,,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
has  entirely  changed  the  face  of  the  city,  and  given  it  an  appearance  more  worthy 
of  its  name  and  more  indicative  of  future  grandeur.” 
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The  Remains  of  Columbus. — The  history  of  the  discoverer  of  America  must 
be  profoundly  interesting  to  all  the  human  race — but  particularly  so  to  all  the 
Roman  Catholics  who  are  inhabitants  of  this  vast  continent.  We  tread  this  soil 
with  more  firmness  when  we  remember  that  it  was  one  of  our  own  body,  the 
almost  heaven-inspired  “ Christoval  Colon,’*  who  first  discovered  and  planted 
the  cross — the  emblem  of  our  religion — on  American  ground,  but  which  ought 
to  be  called  “ Columbian.”  We  give  the  following  from  a traveller  who  had 
the  privilege  of  standing  before  his  mortal  remains  in  the  Cathedral  of  Havana : 

“We  have  seen  the  cathedral  here,  which  is  extremely  interesting,  from  being 
the  burial  place  of  Columbus.  It  is  not  as  magnificent  as  the  Cathedral  of 
Mexico,  but  it  is  a noble  building.  On  the  right  side  of  the  grand  altar  is  an 
urn,  containing  those  precious  ashes  ; it  is  inclosed  in  the  wall.  A fine  basso- 
relievo  is  placed  before  it,  of  that  mighty  discoverer.  This  bust  is  the  size  of 
life,  and  under  is  read  the  following  inscription:  “Here  are  the  remains  and 
image  of  the  great  Columbus.  This  monument  has  been  erected  by  our  nation 
to  his  memory.”  There  is  a small,  but  very  interesting  and  beautiful  painting, 
opposite  to  the  tomb,  which  is  said  to  represent  the  celebration  of  high  Mass 
previous  to  the  departure  of  Columbus  from  the  shores  of  Spain,  on  his  first 
adventurous  and  momentous  expedition  in  his  humble  “caraval.”  Columbus 
has  not  had  as  much  rest  even  in  his  grave,  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  mortals  ; for 
his  relics  have  been  moved  from  tomb  to  tomb.  He  died  in  V alladolid,  in  Spain, 
in  the  year  1507,  and  a tomb  was  there  erected  to  his  memory,  and  inscribed 
thus To  Castile  a new  world  has  been  left  by  Colon.”  In  Spanish  he  is 
called  “Cristoval  Colon.”  The  place  in  which  the  body  was  deposited  was  the 
Convent  of  San  Francisco,  in  Yalladolid,  and  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp  in  the  parochial  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua ; 
but  in  1513,  his  remains  were  removed  to  the  Convent  of  Las  Cuevas,  of  the 
Carthusians  of  Seville,  and  they  were  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  Santo  Christo. 
It  was  in  the  year  1636  they  were  transported  to  Hispaniola,  and  they  were  there 
inhumed  near  the  grand  altar  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  capital  city  of  San 
Domingo ; but  they  were  not  destined  to  repose  there  in  uninterrupted  peace. 
After  Hispaniola  was  ceded  to  France  in  1795,  the  Spanish  government  come  to 
the  resolution  of  carrying  off  the  venerable  relics  to  the  island  of  Cuba ; nor  can 
one  feel  surprise  at  such  a determination,  when  reflecting  on  all  that  Spain  owed 
and  still  owes,  to  that  wonderful  man.  They  may  feel  proud  of  these  previous 
relics,  connected  (as  Washington  Irving  says)  with  the  most  glorious  epoch  of 
Spanish  history. 

“The  reception  of  the  body  at  Havana,”  says  Irving,  “was  equally  august 
There  was  a splendid  procession  of  boats  to  conduct  it  from  the  ship  to  the  shore. 
On  passing  the  vessel  of  war  in  the  harbor,  they  all  paid  the  honors  due  to  a 
Captain  General  of  the  navy.  On  arriving  at  the  mole,  the  remains  were 
met  by  the  governor  of  the  Island,  accompanied  by  the  generals  of  the  military 
staff.  They  were  then  conveyed,  in  the  utmost  pomp,  to  the  cathedral.  Masses 
and  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  dead  were  performed  by  the  bishops,  and  the 
mortal  remains  of  Columbus  were  deposited  in  the  wall,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
grand  altar,  where  they  still  remain.”  It  is  hardly  possible,  I think,  to  avoid 
feeling  profoundly  interested  and  affected  on  looking  at  that  spot,  that  little  spot, 
were  the  ashes  'of  the  mighty  man  repose,  who  gave  the  world  of  the  wide  far 
West  to  the  East:  and  to  the  West,  heaven:  for  he  bade  the  great  Star  of  the 
East,  the  star  of  holy  religion  and  blessed  Christianity,  to  shed  its  glorious  rays 
on  that  benighted  and  unconscious  West.” — Travels  of  Lady  Wortiey. 
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Be  not  AfraId. — A few  miles  below  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  there  now  lives, 
and  has  lived  for  several  years  past,  a worthy  clergyman ; a man,  however,  very 
short  in  stature.  Upon  a certain  Sunday,  about  eight  years  ago,  this  clergyman 
was  invited  by  the  pastor  of  a church  in  that  village  to  fill  his  pulpit  for  the  day. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  Sunday  morning  saw  Mr in  the  pulpit. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  pulpit  was  a very  high  one,  and  accordingly  nearly 
hid  the  poor  little  clergyman  from  view.  However,  the  congregation,  out  of 
respect,  managed  to  keep  their  countenances,  and,  with  over  pious  faces,  seemed 
religiously  anxious  for  the  text.  They  were  not  obliged  to  wait  long,  for  a nose 
and  two  little  eyes  suddenly  appeared  over  the  top  of  the  pulpit,  and  a squeak- 
ing, tremulous  voice  proclaimed  in  nasal  tones  the  text. 

“ Be  of  good  cheer ; it  is  I ; be  not  afraid !”  A general  roar  of  laughter  fol- 
lowed the  announcement ; the  clergyman  became  confused,  and  turned  all  sorts 
of  colors.  Many,  in  the  general  uproar,  left  the  church,  and  it  was  a long 
time  before  the  minister  was  enabled  to  proceed  with  the  sermon,  so  abruptly 
broken  off. 

Afternoon  came,  and  the  little  man,  standing  on  a foot  stool,  had  a fair  view 
of  his  audience.  The  text  was  announced  in  due  form : 

“A  little  while  ye  shall  see  me,  and  again  a little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me.” 

In  the  course  of  his  sermon  he  Repeated  his  text  with  great  earnestness,  and, 
stepping  back,  lost  his  elevated  footing,  and  disappeared  from  all  his  hearers. 
The  effect  may  be  more  readily  imagined  than  described. 

Curious  Rhymes. 

What  is  earth,  sexton  ? — A place  to  dig  graves. 

What  is  earth,  rich  man  ? — A place  to  work  slaves. 

What  is  earth,  greybeard? — A place  to  grow  old. 

What  is  earth,  miser  ? — A place  to  dig  gold. 

What  is  earth,  schoolboy  ? — A place  for  my  play. 

What  is  earth,  maiden  ? — A place  to  be  gay. 

What  is  earth,  sempstress  ? — A place  where  I weep. 

What  is  earth,  sluggard  ? — A good  place  to  sleep. 

What  is  earth,  soldier  ? — A good  place  for  battle. 

What  is  earth,  herdsman  ? — A place  to  raise  cattle. 

What  is  earth,  widow  ? — A place  for  true  sorrow. 

What  is  earth,  tradesman  ? — I’ll  tell  you  to-morrow. 

What  is  earth,  sick  man  ? — ’Tis  nothing  to  me. 

What  is  earth,  sailor  ? — My  home  is  the  sea. 

What  is  earth,  statesman  ? — A place  to  win  fame. 

What  is  earth,  author  ? — I’ll  write  there  my  name. 

What  is  earth,  monarch  ? — For  my  realm  ’tis  given. 

What  is  earth,  Christian  ? — The  gateway  to  heaven. 

A certain  Irish  attorney  threatened  to  prosecute  a Dublin  printer  for  insert- 
ing the  death  of  a living  person.  The  menace  concluded  with  the  remark,  that 
“no  printer  should  publish  a death  unless  informed  of  the  fact  by  the  party 

deceased.” 

A capital  way  to  prevent  the  smell  of  cooking  in  a house:  have  nothing  for 
breakfast,  and  warm  it  up  for  dinner  and  supper. 
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Legal  Anecdotes. — Mr.  Espinasse  was  conversing  with  Erksine  and  Mr. 
Lamb,  when  Erksine  remarked  how  much  habit  and  the  practiceof  speaking 
gave  a inan  confidence  in  addressing  the  court.  “ I protest  I don’t  find  it  so,’* 
said  Mr.  Lamb,  “for  though  I’ve  been  a good  many  years  at  the  bar,  and  have 
had  my  share  of  business,  I don’t  find  my  confidence  increase;  indeed,  the  con- 
trary is  rather  the  case.”  “Why,”  replied  Erksine,  “it’s  nothing  wonderfhl 
that  a Lamb  should  grow  sheepish .” 

One  night  Erksine  was  coming  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  was 
stopped  by  a member  going  in,  who  accosted  him.  “ Who’s  up,  Erksine?” 
“Windham,”  was  the  reply.  “ What’s  he  on ?”  “His  legs.” 

Erksine  was  colonel  of  the  volunteer  corps,* called  “ The  Law  Association.” 
Some  one  wishing  to  quiz  him,  told  him  that  his  corps  was  much  inferior  to  the- 
Excise  Volunteers,  then  notoriously  the  worst  in  London.  “ So  they  ought  to 
be,”  goodhumoredly  observed  Ersksine,  “seeing  that  the  excise  are  all  Caesars” 
(seizers.)  t. 

Dr.  Parr  and  Erksine  were  fond  of  bandying  compliments  amongst  each 
other.  Parr  once  told,  the  latter  that,  if  he  survived  him,  he  would  write  his 
epitaph.  “You  are  wrong  to  say  that,  doctor,”  replied  Erksine,  “for  you  hold 
out  an  inducement  to  me  to  commit  suicide 

Sergeant  Cockle,  who  was  a rough  blustering  fellow,  got  from  a witness 
more  than  he  gave.  In  a trial  of  the  right  of  fishery,  he  asked  the  witness,  “ dost 
thou  love  fish  ?”  “ Aye,”  replied  the  witness,  with  a grin,  “ but  I donna  like 

cockle  sauce  with  it.”  The  roar  of  laughter  which  echoed  through  the  court 
disturbed  the  learned  sergeant. 

There  is  an  anecdote  something  similar  to  the  above  related  of  Sergeant  Davy, 
a great  lawyer  of  the  last  age.  A gentleman  once  appeared  in  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  to  give  bail  in  the  sum  of  <£3,000.  Sergeant  Davy,  wanting  to 
display  his  wit,  said  to  him  sternly,  “and  pray  how  do  you  make  out  that  you 
are  worth  £3,000?”  The  gentleman  stated  the  particulars  of  his  property  up 
to  £2,940.  “ That’s  all  very  good,”  said  the  sergeant,  “but  you  want  £60  more 
to  be  worth  £3,000.”  “ For  that  sum,”  replied  the  gentleman,  in  no  ways  dis- 

concerted, “I  have  a note  of  hand  of  one  Mr.  Sergeant  Davy,  and  I hope  he 
will  have  the  honesty  to  settle  it.”  The  laughter  that  this  reply  excited  extended 
to  the  bench ; the  sergeant  looked  abashed,  and  Lord  Mansfield  remarked,  in 
his  usual  urbane  tone,  “ well  brother  Davy,  I think  we  may. accept  the  bail.” 

Dunning,  While  examining  a witness  on  a trial,  asked  him  if  he  did  not  live 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  court.  “Yes  I do,”  was  the  reply.  - And  pray  why 
have  you  selected  such  a spot  for  your  residence  ?”  In  the  vain  hope  of  escap- 
ing the  rascally  impertinence  of  Dunning ,”  was  the  retort. 

Englishmen  and  Dinners.— If  an  earthquake  were  to  engulph  England 
to-morrow,  they  would  manage  to  meet  and  dine  somewhere  among  the  rubbish 
just  to  celebrate  the  event. — Douglas  Jerrold.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our- 
selves, particularly  since  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  celebration. 

• How  many  young  men  are  carried  away  by  a fine,  musical,  and  charming 
voice— a pretty,  light-footed,  reeling,  ball-room  dancer— a lazy,  lounging,  street- 
yarning  flirt — and  oily  tongued,  hollow-hearted,  deceptive,  piano-pounder,  and 
regret  their  folly  when,  alas,  too  late. 

What  is  it  you  must  keep  after  giving  it  to  another  ? Your  word. 
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1.  Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac  and  Laity’s  Directory  for  the 
United  States,  1869.  Baltimore:  J.  Murphy  & Co. 

This  work  is  just  out,  and  is  very  creditable  in  appearance.  We  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  examine  it  with  the  care  it  seems  to  merit,  but  in  a cursory  glance 
over  the  neat  pages,  we  notice  many  things  worthy  of  praise.  Its  extended  lines 
and  improved  arrangement  give  a much  greater  quantity  of  interesting  matter 
without  rendering  the  work  more  bulky  than  formerly. 

The  Ordo  strikes  us  as  very  complete,  including  as  it  does  the  dates  of  the 
deaths  of  the  Saints  recorded-  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Calendar.  The  arrangement 
of  the  provinces  appears  the  simplest  possible,  and  the  most  convenient  for  refer- 
ence. There  are  many  items  of  interest  in  the  Summary  of  Religion  in  the 
United  States,  which  will  most  likely  attract  the  attention  of  the  secular  as  well 
as  the  religious  press.  We  cheerfully  commend  the  Almanac  to  the  Catholic 
public;  and  believe  it  impossible  for  families  to  have  a more  complete  annual  of 
reference  than  is  here  presented. 

We  feel  it  due  to  our  readers,  to  communicate  the  following  decree  from  Rome 
published  in  the  Almanac,  on  page  50 : 

“By  a decree  of  the  S.  Cong,  of  Propaganda,  confirmed  by  His  Holiness  Pius 
IX,  on  25  July,  1858,  the  prerogative  of  place  is  granted  to  the  See  of  Baltimore, 
so  that  in  councils,  assemblies,  and  meetings  of  every  kind,  precedency  is  given 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  for  the  time  being,  and  the  seat  of  honor  above 
any  Archbishops  of  these  Provinces  that  may  be  present,  without  regard  to  the 
order  of  promotion  or  consecration.” 

2.  A Letter  to  his  late  Parishioners.  By  the  Hon.  William  Towry  Law , 
late  Vicar  of  Har borne,  near  Birmingham,  and  late  Chancellor  of  Bath  and 
Wells;  and 

3.  Reasons  for  Submitting  to  the  Catholic  Church.  A Farewell  Letter  to 
the  Parishioners  of  East  Farleigh,  Kent.  By  Henry  William  Wilberforce9 
M.  A.  Baltimore:  Murphy  & Co. 

In  the  first  of  these  excellent  letters,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Law  lays  before  his  late 
parishioners  of  Harborne  a plain  statement  of  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  for- 
sake the  English  establishment,  and  to  become  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
He  begins  by  alluding  to  the  charges  generally  made  against  converts  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  then  proceeds  to  controvert  the  most  popular  objections  raised 
by  Protestants  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  shows 
clearly,  that  the  Protestant  principle  of  taking  the  bible  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith, 
is  a most  delusive  one,  and  even  discarded  in  practice  by  Protestants  themselves. 

“I  would,”  says  he,  “now  point  out  some  instances  of  the  practice  of  Protes- 
tants, in  which  they  as  much  go  beyond,  as  in  the  other  instances  they  have  been 
proved  to  fall  short  of,  distinct  injunctions  contained  in  the  Bible.  In  those 
which  I am  about  to  specify  I do  not  intend  to  condemn  the  practices,  but  merely 
desire  to  show  that  Protestants  receive  from  tradition — yes,  and  from  Catholic 
tradition — practices  for  which  they  cannot  find  in  the  Bible  any  express  or  dis- 
tinct sanction.  One  of  these  practices  a certain  sect,  very  consistently  with  its 
principles,  rejects;  but  the  Church  of  England  adopts  all  those  which  I am  about 
to  mention,  and  yet  with  astonishing  inconsistency  accuses  Catholics  for  adopt- 
ing other  practices  which  happen  to  be  distasteful  to  her,  although  received  by 
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Catholics  through  the  medium  of  the  self-same  tradition.  Protestants,  however, 
of  all  denominations,  agree  in  one  point.  They  keep  their  Christian  Sabbath  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  Sunday.  Why?  Why?  I repeat.  Show  me  a dis- 
tinct command,  for  I can  find  none.  On  the  contray,  in  the  Protestant  Bible  I 
find  at  ver.  10  of  chap,  xx  of  Exodus,  these  words — ‘ The  seventh  day  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God’  and  at  the  next  verse,  that  ‘the  Lord  rested  the 
seventh  day ; wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it.* 
This,  you  all  know,  is  one  of  the  commandments  of  God.  A day  is  to  be  kept 
holy,  and  that  day  is  most  distinctly  declared  to  be  the  seventh  day ; whereas  all 
Protestants  keep  holy  not  the  seventh  day,  but  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Show 
me  the  text  in  the  New  Testament  with  an  equally  distinct  command  to  altar 
and  change  the  day  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  then  I 
will  own  that  upon  this  one  point  you  are  true  to  your  professed  principles  of 
taking  the  Bible  only  as  your  rule  and  guide ; but  as  you  cannot  show  me  such 
a command,  or  even  sanction  for  the  change  of  day,  because  none  exists,  I must 
tell  you  (however  much  it  may  shock  and  pain  you  to  be  told  itl  that,  in  chang- 
ing the  day  from  Saturday  to  Sunday,  you  have  followed  ooediently  in  one 
instance,  at  least,  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Your  only 
warrant  for  the  change  is  Catholic  tradition.  Your  sole  ground  of  hope  and 
security  that  by  the  change  you  are  not  violating  one  of  God’s  commandments 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  assurance 
that  when  the  Catholic  Church  changed  the  day,  she  could  not  err,  because  then, 
as  ever,  according  to  the  promise  of  our  blessed  Lord,  she  was  guided  by  his 
Holy  Spirit  into  all  truth. 

“Again,  I would  ask  you  to  point  out  the  text  in  which  infant  baptism  is 
expressly  enjoined.  No  such  text  can  be  found,  and  consequently  a sect  exists, 
of  which  there  are  many  members  in  Harborne,  which  refuses  baptism  to  infants, 
and  will  only  administer  it  to  adults.  As  a Catholic  I,  of  course,  condemn  the 
denial  of  baptism  to  infants,  but  upon  the  Bible-only  principle.  With  the  aid 
of  Catholic  tradition,  to  throw  light  upon  Scripture,  I can  see  how  the  practice 
of  infant  baptism  may  be  a lawful  deduction  from  certain  texts,  but  witnoutthe 
teaching,  tradition,  and  practice  of  an  infallible  Church,  the  Bible  only  could 
never  set  the  questiou  at  rest;  in  proof  of  which,  I repeat,  there  are  the  Bap- 
tists, who,  using  their  own  private  judgment,  and  rejecting  the  tradition  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  declare  it  to  be  unscriptural,  unlawful,  and  absurd  to  admin- 
ister a sacrament  to  an  unconscious  infant.  Is  it  fair  dealing,  then,  in  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  of  those  other  Protestant  sects  who  baptize 
infants,  to  pretend  that  they  follow  the  Bible  only,  when  in  this  instance  again 
they  follow  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  her  practice,  without  being 
able  to  adduce  a single  passage  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  New  Testament 
in  which  the  baptism  of  infants  is  either  recorded  or  enjoined? 

“Allow  me  to  trouble  you  with  one  more  palpable  instance  of  Protestant 
inconsistency,  and  inattention  to  Holy  Scripture.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
you  may  read,  at  the  fifteenth  chapter,  the  account  of  a general  council  held  by 
the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem.  At  that  council  a solemn  decree  was  made,  and 
immediately  promulgated  to  the  Church.  And  what  were  its  provisions?  Y"ou 
ought  to  know  them,  and  strictly  obey  them  ; for  according  to  your  principles, 
they  are  binding  upon  you.  You  will  see  that  they  are  called  “ necessary  things,” 
so  that  they  cannot  be  evaded  upon  the  plea  so  convenient  and  frequently  brought 
forward  by  Protestants  for  the  neglect  of  many  other  things  which  they  don’t 
like — that  they  are  wow-essentials.  There  can,  there  ought  to,  be  no  open  ques- 
tion for  Protestants  here.  Among  other  things  enumerated,  the  council  decided 
it  to  be  ‘ necessary  ’ to  ‘ abstain  from  blood  and  from  things  strangled.’  Do  you 
all  so  abstain,  especially  at  Christmas  time,  in  your  neighborhood  ? If  not,  how 
do  you  excuse  yourselves  for  your  disobedience  to  a command  of  the  Apostles 
in  the  Bible  ? Catholics  are  taught  by  the  Church  that  those  prohibitions  to 
abstain  from  blood  and  things  strangled  were  temporary,  and  that  there  is  now 
no  necessity  for  their  observance ; but  Protestants,  upon  their  Bible-owfy  prin- 
ciples, denying  as  they  do  the  infallibility,  and  rejecting  the  teaching  and  tradi- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church,  must,  if  they  were  true  to  their  principles,  feel  that 
these  prohibitions  are  to  this  hour  equally  binding  upon  them  as  they  were  upon, 
those  4 Gentiles  who  were  turned  to  God  ’ — converted  to  Christianity — in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  When  it  suits  their  purpose  to  accept  the 
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Church’s  tradition,  Protestants  are  willing  enough  to  do  so ; but  when  it  is 
inconvenient  or  unpleasant,  the  case  is  altogether  changed  ; then  the  iftconveni- 
ence  is  got  rid  of  by  the  exercise  of  private  judgment,  and  the  Church  which 
teaches  its  necessity  is  absurd.”  . 

The  second  letter,  which  we  believe  is  presented  for  the  first  time  to  the 
American  public,  was  written  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  called 
for  the  publication  of  Mr.  Law’s  letter.  The  learned  and  distinguished  author, 
who  is  at  present  the  able  editor  of  the  London  Catholic  Register , gives  among 
others  the  following  reasons  why  he  abandoned  his  preferments  in  the  English 
Church,  and  became  a simple  member  of  the  Catholic  household : 

“ 1.  Observe,  then,  in  the  first  place,  I know  that  the  Rotnan  Catholic  Church 
is  the  only  true  Church,  because  she  is  the  only  Church  that  was  set  up  by  God 
Himself.  She  began  1800  years  ago,  when  our  Lord  sent  put  the  apostles  to 
teach  in  His  name ; and  she  has  gone  on  ever  since.  But  all  other  churches 
have  begun  at  some  time  since.  Eor  instance,  the  Established  Church  is  a great 
deal  the  oldest  Protestant  body  in  this  country.  But  the  Established  Church 
began  only  300  years  ago,  when  the  Catholic  Church  had  already  gone  on  for 
almost  1550  years ; the  Church  of  England  is  nearly  1550  years  younger  than 
the  Catholic  Church.  Before  that  time  there  was  not  one  Church  of  England 
man  in  the  world.  All  the  other  sects  are  much  younger  than  the  Church  of 
England.  Now,  any  plain  man  may  see  from  this  very  thing,  that  neither  the 
Church  of  England,  nor  the  Baptists,  nor  the  Independents,  nor  the  Methodists 
nor  any  other  sect  can  be  the  true  Church  of  God ; for  there  were  no  Church  of 
England  people,  no  Baptists,  no  Independents,  no  Protestants  at  all  in  the  world 
400  years  ago.  All  the  Protestant  sects  have  been  set  up  by  men  who,  from 
time  to  time,  thought  that  they  could  make  a new  church,  better  than  the  old 
Church  which  had  been  from  the  beginning,  and  more  like  what  they  think 
from  Scripture  the  Church  ought  to  be.  For  this  reason,  the  people  who  made 
these  Sects  called  themselves  Reformers.  A reformer  means  a man  who  changes 
things  from  worse  to  better.  These  men  were  not  content  with  the  old  Church, 
which  had  been  from  the  beginning;  they  said,  ‘We  will  make  a change;  we 
will  have  a new  church,  which  shall  be  a deal  -better;’  and,  indeed,  they  tried 
their  hands  at  it.  Each  one  of  these  reformers  wished  everybody  else  to  be  con- 
tent with  his  own  new  Church.  As  soon  as  he  had  made  his  reformation  he 
said,  ‘Now  we  have  had  quite  change  enough;  let  everything  stay  just  as  it  is 
now.  We  need  no  more  reformation.’  But  other  people  said,  ‘No;  why  should 
not  I make  a reformation  as  well  as  another  ? I can  make  things  better  than 
they  have  made  them.  For  this  very  reason  all  the  chief  reformers  were  always 
fighting  with  each  other,  because  each  man  wanted  his  reformation  and  not  other 
people’s  to  be  the  reformation.  And  in  this  way  it  is  that  among  Protestants 
one  new  Church  and  sect  keeps  springing  up  after  another  even  to  this  very  day. 
It  will  always  be  so  in  all  Protestant  bodies.  The  Church  of  England  man 
reformed  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Presbyterian  reformed  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Independent  reformed  the  Presbyteriain,  and  the  Baptist 
reformed  the  Independent,  and  the  Quaker  reformed  the  Baptist,  and  now  we 
have  reformed  Quakers,  till  it  seems  like  enough  we  shall  have  pretty  near  as 
many  sects  as  there  are  people.  But  in  the  middle  of  all  these  sects  there  is  one 
old  ChUrch,  which  has  gone  on  for  1850-years — hundreds  of  years  before  any  of 
them  were  thought  of,  and  before  the  men  who  made  them  were  born.  This  is 
the  Catholic  Church.  Go  back  a few  hundred  years,  and  all  Christians  were 
Catholics  : all  the  new  Churches  and  sects  were  begun  by  different  men.  But 
the  Catholic  Church  was  begun  by  J esus  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  This  shows 
that  it  is  right,  and  that  they  are  all  wrong. 

“ The  only  way  in  which  Protestants  try  to  answer  this  is  by  saying,  ‘ Well, 
I know  the  Catholic  Church  was  right  at  the  beginning,  when  God  set  it  up; 
but  when  it  had  lasted  a great  many  years,  it  was  corrupted  by  little  and  little. 
Everything  in  this  world  is  apt  to  get  out  of  order,  and  so  the  Catholic  Church 
did  too.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  it  was  necessary  to  set  up  new  churches.’ 
So  they  say.  They  would  have  us  believe  that  a new  Church  was  needed  because 
the  Catholic  Church  had  got  old  and  out  of  order,  like  an  old  clock  or  an  old 
carriage.  This  would  be  well  enough,  if  the  Catholic  Church  had  been  a work 
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made  by  men.  For  all  the  works  of  men  really  do  grow  old  and  get  out  of  order, 
and  you  want  new  ones  in  time.  But  the  Catholic  Church  was  not  made  by 
men,  but  by  God,  and  it  no  more  wears  out  than  the  sky,  or  the  sea,  or  the  earth, 
or  the  sun,  which  God  made  also.  I pray  you  to  remember  this.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  the  Catholic  Church  should  wear  out,  or  come  to  an  end,  because  God 
Himself  made  her,  and  has  promised  in  plain  words  that  she  never  shall.  When 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  was  in  the  world,  He  said  to  Peter,  ‘Thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.’  (Matt,  xvi,  18.)  Now  it  is  certain  that  if  the  Catholic  Church 
became  corrupt,  and  if  it  was  necessary  to  make  a new  Church  instead  of  it,  then 
the  gates  of  hell  have  prevailed  against  it.  But  Christ  promised  that  this  should 
never  happen.  So  that  before  the  Reformers  can  defend  their  new  Church,  they 
must  show  that  the  promise  of  Christ  has  not  been  kept,  and  the  devil  has  pre- 
vailed against  the  old  Church.  But  I,  for  my  part,  will  believe  Christ,  and  not 
them.  ‘Let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a liar.’  There  are  many  other  texts 
of  Scripture  of  the  same  sort;  for  instance,  our  Lord  promised,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  before  He  went  to  heaven,  that  He  would  send  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  to  remain  forever  in  the  Church  (John  xiv.  16,  17) ; and 
He  added  (xvi.  13),  ‘when  He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  He  shall  guide  you 
into  all  truth.*  ‘He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance,  whatsoever  I have  said  unto  you.’  (xiv.  26.)  * He  shall  abide 

with  you  forever.’  And  because,  as  I have  shown  you,  when  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  came,  our  Blessed  Lord,  both  as  God  and  as  man,  came  with  Him  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  He  says,  ‘ I will  not  leave  you,  comfortless,  I will  come  unto 
you.’  ‘Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,  and  lo,  I am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.  Amen.’  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.)  Now  it  is  quite  certain 
that  these  texts  mean,  that  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  Him  God  the  Son,  too, 
would  come  and  dwell  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  would  see  to  it  that  she 
never  should  decay  and  come  to  nothing,  as  the  works  of  men  do ; and  that  she 
never  should  teach  anything  else  than  the  truth.  Therefore  this  pretence  of  the 
Reformers,  that  the  old  Church  was  so  much  corrupted  that  they  were  obliged 
to  make  new  ones  instead  of  it,  comes  to  nothing.  When  they  would  defend 
themselves,  they  begin  by  contradicting  the  plain  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself.  I say  then,  over  again,  the  Catholic  Church 
is  the  only  true  Church,  because  it  is  the  only  Church  which  has  lasted  from  the 
beginning,  from  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Apostles ; and  because  all 
other  Churches  and  sects  have  been  made  by  men  as  time  went  on. 

“2.  The  texts  I have  mentioned  give  another  proof.  You  see  they  say  that 
the  true  Church  never  can  fall  into  error,  because  God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  in  her, 
to  lead  her  into  all  truth.  Now  the  Catholic  Church  has  always  said  the  same 
thing.  She  says  she  is  infallible , that  means  that  she  cannot  possibly  teach  what 
is  false.  All  other  Churches  and  sects  confess  that  they  may  fall  into  errors,  one 
just  as  much  as  another.  So  we  may  say  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  one 
that  even  so  much  as  pretends  to  be  the  true  Church  which  was  set  up  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Other  bodies  have  always  abused  her  for  saying  it  is  impos- 
sible she  should  teach  what  is  not  true.  They  call  her  proud  and  presumptuous ; 
they  say,  ‘ We  know  we  may  teach  errors,  and  why  not  you  too.  V You  know, 
my  dear  friends,  what  the  answer  is — the  Catholic  Church  can  never  fall  into 
error,  or  teach  what  is  wrong,  because  God  the  Holy  Ghost  has  promised  to  be 
always  with  her  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  teach  her  all  that  is  true.  It  is  God 
that  must  always  be  right,  not  man. 

“ 3.  Again,  Christ  promised  that  the  true  Church  should  be  built  upon  St. 
Peter.  (St.  Matt.  xvi.  18.)  Now  St.  Peter  was  the  first  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome, 
whom  we  call  Popes.  He  was  the  first  Pope.  The  Catholic  Church  now  is 
ruled  by  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  No  other  sect  or  Church  has  anything  to 
do  with  St.  Peter.  How  much  Scripture  says  about  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
you  will  see  by  observing  how,  in  the  Gospels,  St.  Peter  is  always  put  above  the 
Apostles.  I should  fill  all  this  paper  if  I were  to  copy  all  the  passages  out  and 
explain  them  to  you. 

“4.  The  Catholic  Church  is  spread  over  the  whole  world.  This  was  one  of 
the  things  promised  in  the  Bible.  But  all  other  Churches  and  sects  are  found 
in  one  country  and  not  in  another.  For  instance,  you  will  never  find  the  Church 
of  England,  except  where  the  people  are  English ; whereas  the  Catholic  Church 
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is  not  only  at  Rome,  but  all  over  tbe  world.  This  is  what  the  word  Catholic 
means.  It  means  ‘all  over  the  world.’  And  if  you  went  all  over  the  world, 
you  would  find  Catholics  wherever  there  are  any  Christians  at  all.  This  w as 
promised  to  the  true  Churoh ; and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  one 
that  can  show  its  fulfilment.” 

But  these  letters  to  be  rightly  appreciated,  must  be  read  entire.  They  are 
addressed  to  non-Catholics,  and  by  men  who  made  many  and  great  sacri- 
fices in  leaving  the  church  of  their  childhood,  to  which  their  kindred  and 
friends  still  belong,  to  become  members  of  the  Catholic  fold ; and  consequently 
they  could  have  no  other  motive  than  that  of  the  spiritual  well-being  of  those 
who  still  remain  in  the  ways  of  error ; and  though  addressed  to  the  Protestants 
of  England,  they  are  calculated  to  do  much  good  among  our  own  dissenting  fel- 
low citizens,  for  we  feel  assured  that  no  man  sincerely  desirous  of  embracing  the 
truth,  can  attentively  read  the  reasons  adduced  by  the  distinguished  authors  of 
the  foregoing  letters,  for  their  separation  from  the  Protestant  communion,  and 
and  still  remain  outside  the  Catholic  Church. 

Literary  Intelligence. 

Foreign. — The  literary  affairs  in  France  are  not  very  promising.  The  Corres- 
pondent has  been  finally  suppressed  in  consequence  of  its  constant  attacks  on 
the  government ; and  Montalembert,  whose  articles  brought  on  the  catastrophe, 
is  soon  to  be  tried. 

Among  recent  publications  is  a very  thorough  work  by  the  Abbe  Pistre,  enti- 
tled Influence  du  Christianisme  sur  le  Droit — Influence  of  Christianity  on  Law. 
Moise  au  les  lois  Fondamentalis  des  Societes , VHistoire , les  Sciences  et  la  Philos- 
ophic, by  C.  Tripard,  an  advocate,  is  mentioned  as  a work  of  a high  order, 
although  not  always  sound  in  its  positions. 

In  ascetic  literature  we  notice  the  French  translation  by  E.  Cartier,  of  the 
Letters  of  St.  Catharine  of  Siena : and  in  general  literature,  a complete  ungar- 
bled edition  of  the  Letters  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

A volume  has  also  appeared  embracing  the  historical  letters  of  Mother  Mary 
of  the  Incarnation,  the  foundress  of  the  TJrsuline  Convent,  Quebec:  and  in  a 
smaller  form,  a description  by  M.  Thierry  de  Boisthibault  of  a Reliquary,  sent 
in  the  XYII  century,  by  the  Canons  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres  to  the  Huron 
Mission  of  Lorrette  in  Canada.  This  Reliquary,  still  preserved  at  the  mission, 
as  the  Indian  bells  are  at  Chartres,  is  in  the  form  of  a chemise  on  account  of 
the  relic  preserved  at  Chartres  and  popularly  called  La  Chemise  de  Notre  Dame. 
At  the  French  revolution  the  shrine  was  opened,  when  it  was  discovered  that  it 
was  in  reality  a very  ancient  and  peculiarly  ornamented  veil  of  oriental  fabric. 

There  is  very  little  new  announced  in  England,  a volume  of  Public  Lectures 
on  some  subjects  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History , delivered  before  the  Catholic 
University  of  Ireland,  by  James  B.  Robertson. 

There  is  also  among  new  works,  The  Life  of  Sr.  Rosalie , from  the  Fench,  and 
The  Priests'  Manual  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  by  Rev.  Geo.  Porter,  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus : and  some  treatises  evoked  by  the  present  confessional  war  in 
England. 

American. — There  has  seldom  been  a time  when  so  few  books  are  announced, 
or  have  been  issued  by  the  Catholic  Book-trade  in  the  United  States:  no  work 
of  any  importance  having  been  brought  out  since  our  last  issue. 
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Editor’s  Table. 

Why  Should  we  Live? — This  is  the  great  question  which  we  should  pro- 
pound to  ourselves  daily.  Why  should  we  live?  Is  it  to  amass  riches,  to  acquire 
honors,  and  leave  to  posterity  a name  ? Is  it  to  indulge  the  fleeting  pleasures  of 
the  hour  ? to  gratify  the  restless  passions  of  the  heart  ? to  worship  the  ever  vary- 
ing fashions  of  the  day?  No!  Higher  and  holier  is  man’s  destiny  on  earth. 
To  prepare  for  that  better  world  which  awaits  us  beyond  the  grave,  by  living  the 
life  of  Christians  here:  to  relieve  the  wants,  to  soften  the  afflictions  of  those 
around  us  as  we  journey  onward  through  this  vale  of  sorrow,  is  the  grand  object 
of  our  being.  In  this  will  be  found  the  answer  of  the  query  propounded  by  our 
talented  contributor : 

WHY  SHOULD  WE  LIVE? 

0 why  this  earnest  wish  to  live — 

This  constant  dread  to  die  ? 

Can  mortal  goodly  reason  give? 

Speak,  soul!  and  tell  me  why? 

“Look  o’er  the  breadth  of  nature’s  breast; 

See  Flora’s  smiling  face; 

The  valley’s  bowl,  the  mountain^  crest, 

The  glassy  water’s  face: 

View  Sol  in  glory  rise  and  set, 

And  Luna  radiance  give; 

All*  all  is  beautiful — and  yet  \ 

For  this  oh  ! would  you  live  ? 

t(  Go ! hasten  to  Golconda’s  mine, 

And  fill  your  chest  with  ore; 

Go  to  Fame’s  temple,  it  is  thine, 

And  write  your  name  in  lore : 

Mingle  the  throng  of  busy  men, 

Reap  all,  but  never  give; 

Do  this,  and  more,  and  tell  me  then 
If  man  content  can  live  ? 

“Come  with  me  to  the  silent  tomb; 

(Fear  not,  be  firm  and  trifflt,) 

Each  monument  but  marks  the  doom 
Of  dust  consigned  to  dust ! 

And  mortal,  learn  a lesson  here, 

Where  all  of  earth  doth  lie ; . 

Though  borne  upon  death’s  icy  bier, 

The  good  can  never  die ! 

“Go!  ‘on  the  waters  cast  your  bread’ — 

To  sorrows  children  give — 

, ' Pour  oil  on  pain— bind  misery’s  head — 

For  this  should  mortals  live! 

Nor  is  the  recompense  of  earth; 

The  guerdon  crown’s  on  high: 

Death  to  the  Christian  giveth  birth 
To  bliss  beyond  the  sky.”  W.  S.  G. 
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Record  of  Events. 

From  October  20 th,  to  November  20 th,  1858. 


Foreign  Intelligence. 

Rome. — At  the  latest  dates  many  strangers  were  arriving  at  Rome,  with  the 
view  of  spending  the  winter  months.  Among  them  is  Mr.  Maguire,  author  of 
“Rome  and  its  Ruler.”  He  is  making  researches  with  the  view  to  a new  edi- 
tion of  his  work,  which  will  he  republished  at  an  early  day,  much  enlarged  and 
improved.  Dr.  Cullen,  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  is  also  in  Rome. 
It  is  rumored  that  this  distinguished  prelate  is  to  be  raised  to  the  Cardinal  dig- 
nity, and  to  be  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  Vatican  Library,  the  position 
formerly  held  by  the  late  Cardinal  Mai. 

The  Mortara  Case . — A case  of  some  importance  has  lately  occurred  at  Bologna, 
relating  to  the  child  of  Jewish  parents  residing  in  that  city.  It  seems  that  Mor- 
tara, the  father  of  the  child,  had  in  his  family  a Christian  girl  in  the  capacity 
of  nurse.  This  girl  some  years  ago  baptised  the  child.  Young  Mortara,  either 
through  the  instruction  of  his  Christian  nurse,  or  by  the  special  grace  of  God, 
imparted  by  the  saving  waters  of  baptism,  expressed  as  he  grew  up  a strong 
desire  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  doctrine.  The  peculiar  circumstance  of 
his.case  being  made  known  to  the  authorities,  he  was  at  his  request,  removed  to 
Rome,  and  placed  in  the  Hospital  of  the  Catechumens.  We  avail  ourselves  of 
the  following  particulars  of  a cotemporary : — Some  of  our  European  exchanges 
present  a very  different  state  of  this  case  from  what  was  given  here  by  the  Jew- 
ish Messenger.  As  the  matter  stood  when  brought  before  public,  our  exchanges 
state:  1st.  That  the  boy  is  no  longer  an  infant,  blit  a lad  of  eleven  years,  and 
very  intelligent  for  his  age.  2d.  That,  instead  of  being  a terrified  captive  in 
the  hands  of  kidnappers,  he  is  of  his  own  free  will  and  choice  residing  in  a scho- 
lastic establishment  at  Rome,  were  his  parents  have  free  access  to  him ; all  that 
is  forbidden  them  is  to  interfere  with  the  election  the  boy  has  made,  and  to  which 
he  firmly  adheres,  of  being  a Christian.  3d.  The  outcry  is  said  to  have  been 
raised,  not  by  the  boy’s  family,  nor  at  Bologna,  where  they  live,  but  by  some 
of  the  Jews  at  Alessandria,  in.  Piedmont.  The  father  of  the  boy,  after  ah  inter- 
view with  the  Pope,  and  long  conversations  with  his  son,  acquiesced,  it  is  alleged 
in  the  arrangement.  The  boy  on  his  part  shows  the  warmest  affection  for  his 
parents,  is  always  rejoiced  to  see  them,  but  ardently  desires  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  and  will  not  leave  the  school  where  he  now  is.  The  question  is 
thus  altogether  changed  in  its  aspects.  The  father  no  doubt  prefers  that  his  son 
should  return  to  his  home,  and  be  subjected  to  influences  leading  him  to  renounce 
the  name  and  faith  of  Christ,  in  which  he  has  been  validly  baptised,  and 
instructed,  and  which  he  now  professes.  The  government  of  the  Pope  would 
have  to  take  the  responsibility  of  thus  assisting  the  apostasy  of  a Christian  child, 
or  else  it  must  say,  in  this  instance,  that  the  child,  being  a Christian,  and  eleven 
years  of  age,  shall  have  the  right  of  independence  of  its  Jewish  father,  and  of 
choosing  its  own  guardians.  In  any  government  where  there  is  a one  privi- 
leged religion  of  State,  one  only  course  would  be  taken.  It  is  a hard  case  for 
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the  parent  and  he  has  the  sympathies  of  the  power  that  is  compelled  to  decide 
against  him.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  parent,  living  in  a land  where 
his  religion  is  not  free,  but  only  tolerated,  has  exposed  himself  to  this  painful 
fortune,  breaking  a law  of  that  land,  enacted  for  his  special  protection — viz:  the 
law  forbidding  Jews  to  keep  Christian  domestics  or  inmates  in  their  houses. 
Catholics  are  strictly  forbidden,  everywhere,  to  baptize  the  children  of  Jews, 
Protestants,  or  Infidels,  without  the  consent  of  their  parents,  except  in  the  case 
of  children  abandoned  by  parents,  or  else  in  articulo  mortis. 

We  are  happy  to  find  this  case  very  different  in  its  circumstances  from  what 
the  ex  'parte  statement  of  the  Jewish  Messenger  set  forth.  We  do  not  find  any 
light  thrown  upon  the  facts  of.  the  first  separation  of  the  boy  from  his  family, 
nor  is  that  original  action  the  issue  on  which  the  law,  in  this  case,  would  have 
to  decide.  The  boy  insists  on  being  a Christian,  the  father  acquiesces  in  his 
remaining  where  he  is.  And  there  the  matter,  as  a legal  question,  is  found  and 
left. — N.  Y.  Freeman's  Journal. 

Spain. — Little  of  public  interest  has  taken  place  during  the  last  month  in 
Spain.  Parties  were  in  active  preparation  for  the  election  that  is  shortly  to  take 
place.  An  exchange  speaks  as  follows  of  the  governmental  affairs:  “ The  gov- 
ernment is  supposed  to  be  willing  to  ackowledge  the  right  of  the  Church  to  pur- 
chase landed  property.  The  decree  is  published  which  re-establishes  the  desamor- 
tissement  for  the  civil  property  of  Manimort.  This  measure  is  to  comprehend 
exclusively  the  domains  belonging  to  the  State,  to  the  establishments  of  charity 
and  public  institutions ; to  the  provinces  and  parishes ; also  the  property  seques- 
tered of  the  infant  Don  Carlos.  The  decree  does  not  apply  to  Ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, whose  sale  was  suspended  after  the  revolution  which  overthrew  Esperiero. 
A royal  decree,  given  from  the  palace  the  30th  September,  approves  the  census 
of  the  population  taken  in  1857,  and  appoints  the  census  which  is  to  be  made 
again  in  1860,  to  be  the  date  from  which  a repetition  is  to  be  made  every  five 
years.  The  Progressists  are  in  full  activity  preparing  for  the  elections. 

Portugal. — We  mentioned  in  the  last  number  the  outrages  committed  by  the 
infidel  mob  on  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  Lisbon.  The  subject  was  taken 
up  by  the  French  goverment,  and  a French  squadron  was  sent  to  the  port  of 
Lisbon  to  demand  satisfaction.  Ample  amends,  it  is  said,  have  been  made,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  a repetition  of  the  disgraceful  proceedings  will  not  shortly  take 
place. 

France. — Few  events  of  importance  have  lately  occurred  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  empire ; but  among  the  many  religious  incidents  which  are  daily 
occurring  in  France,  the  departure  of  a number  of  zealous  missionaries  to  differ- 
ent scenes  of  labor,  is  one  of  general  interest.  On  the  18th  of  October,  the 
English  packet,  Wye,  sailed  from  Marseilles,  bound  for  Australia,  having  on 
board  among  other  passengers,  Mgr.  Bataillon,  on  his  return  to  his  mission  of 
Oceanica,  accompanied  by  a priest  and  a catechist  brother.  On  board  the  same 
vessel  were  also  two  missionaries  bound  for  Ceylon — the  Rev.  Fathers  Mola  and 
Lebons,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oblates  of  the  Blessed  Immaculate  Virgin. 
On  the  previous  evening,  in  the  Church  of  Calvary,  which  is,  served  by  the  Rev. 
Fathers  of  the  Congregation,  took  place  the  effecting  scene  of  the  parting  adieu, 
at  which  were  present  the  numerous  body  of  young  Oblates  of  Mary,  who  are 
pursuing  their  theological  studies  at  Montolivet,  in  the  suburbs  of  Marseilles. 
It  were  impossible,  as  the  Gazette  du  Midi  observes,  not  to  be  moved  with  pious 
emotion  at  the  sight  of  the  farewell  taken  at  the  foot  of  God’s  altar  by  these 
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pious  men,  whose  generous  hearts,  renouncing  the  fond  ties  of  country,  family, 
and  friendship,  sacrifice  all  in  order  to  work  out,  on  far  distant  shores,  the  sal- 
vation of  abandoned  souls ; and  further  feeling  of  deep  emotion  comes  over  the 
heart  when  contemplating  the  numerous  young  religious  who  are  preparing  in 
solitude  to  walk  one  day  in  the  the  same  paths. 

Among  the  missions,  the  oblates  of  Mary  serve  those  of  the  district  of  Jafna, 
in  Ceylon,  where  they  already  have  a bishop,  a vicar  apostolic,  and  twenty  mis- 
sionaries. 

The  Gruienne  has  the  following  intelligence  from  Verdelais : “ The  Church  of 
Verdelais  has  been  the  scene  of  an  event  which  religion  alone  can  present — that 
of  eleven  persons  sent  from  the  congregation  of  the  Marists  to  the  missions  of 
New  Zealand  and  New  Caledonia;  that  is,  four  missionaries,  the  Rev.  Father 
Pons,  Tresal let,  Pertius,  and  Mons.  Joret;  a chatechist,  Mons.  Leberre;  two 
Brothers,  teachers,  Abraham  and  Ptolomee,  and  a lay  brother ; three  Sisters  of 
Charity,  viz:  Sisters  Mary  Rose,  Mary  of  Mercy,  and  Mary  Augustin,  who 
were  all  present  to  make  preparations  for  their  long  voyage.  On  Sunday,  the 
17th  October,  the  missionaries  officiated  at  all  the  religious  functions  of  the  day. 
In  the  morning  there  was  solemn  High  Mass,  at  which  were  present  a very  great 
concourse  of  people  who  piously  testified  their  cordial  sympathy  with  the  pious 
travellers.  In  the  evening,  after  a touching  sermon  from  the  Rev.  Father  Pons, 
the  superior  of  this  little  band,  addressed  to  the  auditors,  the  missionaries  knelt 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  A favorite  hymn  was  sung,  and  then,  with  a voice 
trembling  with  emotion,  one  of  the  missionaries,  in  the  name  of  all,  pronounced 
the  words  of  their  consecration  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Tears  were  seen  to  flow, 
particularly  at  the  moment  when  the  missionary  confided  to  our  Blessed  Lady, 
“ the  Consolation  of  the  Afflicted,”  the  care  of  all  those  families  who  would  be 
left  in  sadness  and  sorrow.  The  ceremony  was  concluded  by  solemn  benediction 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  On  Monday,  at  8 o’clock,  P.  M.,  the  Rev.  Father 
Chavas,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  confreres  and  all  the  missionaries  went  to 
bless  the  ship,  the  Bee-d'  Ambes,  which  is  destined  to  take  them  to  the  far  distant 
shores  of  their  labors.  After  this  ceremony  the  Rev.  Father  Superior  imparted 
his  blessing  on  the  little  party  kneeling  before  him,  and  promised  them  the 
fervent  prayers  of  the  pious  pilgrims  who  frequent  the  venerated  sanctuary  of 
Verdelais.” 

England. — Some  little  sensation  has  been  created  by  the  great  demonstration 
of  the  people  of  Birmingham,  in  honor  of  Mr.  John  Bright,  who  was  lately 
elected  a member  of  Parliament  from  that  city.  Mr.  Bright  delivered  a speech 
on  the  occasion,  marked  for  the  boldness  of  its  tone,  Mid  advocating  the  most 
thorough  Parliamentary  reform.  He  eulogized  the  elective  franchise  as  practiced 
in  the  United  States;  the  equal  distribution  of  representation,  and  the  ballot; 
and  pledged  himself  to  support  a Teform  bill  providing  for  such  a system  in 
England. 

Consecration  of  Hi.  Rev.  Dr.  Etheridge. — The  London  Catholic  Standard  thus 
speaks  of  the  consecration  of  this  distinguished  prelate : “ The  consecration  of 
•a  Bishop  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  a rare  occurrence,  and  the  solemn  function  of 
last  Sunday  was  accordingly  regarded  with  great  interest.  Bishop  Etheridge  was 
•formerly  Provincial  of  the  English  Jesuits,  and  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopate 
is  on  every  account  a matter  of  congratulation.  To  the  remark  that  Sunday 
was  a great  day  at  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  one  of  the  Fathers 
replied  that  they  would  not  wish  to  have  many  such  days ; and  our  readers  are 
aware  that  bishoprics  and  dignities  are  by  no  means  regarded  as  desirable  acqui- 
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sitions  by  members  of  the  company  of  St.  Ignatius,  either  on  private  or  public 
grounds.  But  the  will  of  th.e  Holy  See  is  of  course  paramount  with  them,  as 
with  all  true, Catholics;  and  no  one  would  dream  of  opposing  it.  We  believe, 
however,  that  there  is  only  one  other  Jesuit  Bishop  in  Christendom. 

The  consecration  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Etheridge,  Bishop  of  Torone,  and  V.  A. 
of  British  Guiana,  took  place  at  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  to 
which  a community  of  Jesuit  Fathers  is  attached.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  was  the  consecrating  prelate,  and  we  remarked  last  week  that  Dr. 
Etheridge  would  be  the  eleventh  Bishop  who  has  received  the  Episcopal  conse- 
cration at  the  hands  of  His  Eminence. 

Poland. — Persecution  of  Catholics . — From  recent  foreign  journals  we  gather 
the  following  painful  items  of  intelligence : “In  the  Russian  government  of 
Grodno,  in  Lithuania  is  Wolkowsky,  a crown  village  of  about  150  houses,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  converted  by  force  to  schism,  and  had  received  a pope, 
who  shamefully  plundered  the  peasants  every  time  that  they  had  need  of  religious 
ministrations.  Indignant  at  these  proceedings,  the  peasants  resolved  to  return  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  without  asking  leave  of  the  government,  and  went  with 
this  object  to  the  Ecclesiastic  Olendzki.  a resolute  old  man,  who,  regardless  of 
the  menaces  of  the  government,  received  them  into  the  Church.  When  the  Rus- 
sion  clergy  heard  of  this,  a prosecution,  which  is  still  going  on,  was  instituted ; 
but,  meanwhile,  to  reduce  the  peasants  to  obedience,  the  Governor-General  Nasi- 
moff,  sent  a detachment  of  troops,  his  aid  de  camp  Popow,  and  some  police,  to 
the  spot.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  without  exception,  have  been  beaten 
with  rods.  One  hundred  and  odd  peasants,  three  of  whom  died  during  the  tor- 
ture, received  each  600  strokes  of  the  knout.  The  ecclesiastic,  Olendzki,  was 
already  dead  from  natural  causes,  but  the  Dean  and  his  Vicar  were  taken  to 
Wilria,  and  treated  in  a revolting  manner.  They  were  threatened  to  be  sent  to 
Siberia,  and  were  ultimately  delivered  over  to  the  tribunal.  The  metropolitan, 
who  was  at  Wilna,  received  from  the  General  Nasimoff  the  written  order  to 
expel  them  immediately,  and  this  order  was  executed  without  sentence  of  con- 
sistory, without  respect  for  canonical  law.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  above  is  not  true,  or  at  least  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  present  emperor  has  been  represented  as  humane,  and  averse  to  persecution ; 
that  he  has  done  much  since  his  accession,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
Poles,  and  has  allowed  great  freedom  to  the  Catholic  Church,  to  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  belong. 

China. — The  Moniteur  de  la  Fotte  has  the  following;  “M.  Pellerin,  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Northern  Cochin-China,  has  just  written  to  Paris  to  inform  the 
government  of  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Catholics  have  been  exposed  since 
June  last  in  the  empire  of  Annam.  He  states  that  he  himself  has  been  for  sev- 
eral days  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Mandarins'  satellites,  and 
only  escaped  death  by  a miracle.  We  regret  to  say  that  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Mgr.  Marti,  of  the  Dominican  mission,  has  not  been  so  fortunate. 
Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly  was  to  have  left  China  with  part  of  his  fleet  on 
or  before  the  20th  of  August.  About  the  same  date  the  French  man-of-war  La 
Dordogne , and  another  transport  with  Spanish  troops,  were  to  set  out  from 
Manilla  ; a third  vessel,  with  the  rest  of  our  allies  on  board,  was  to  leave  a few 
days  later.  It  is  calculated  that  the  expedition  must  have  arrived  by  this  time, 
and  hoisted  our  flag  on  the  walls  of  Tourane.” 
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A Paris  correspondent  of  the  Nord  states  that  numerous  French  missionaries, 
men  and  women,  have  left  during  the  last  few  months.  Ten  members  of  the 
Society  of  Mary  have  left  for  New  Caledonia ; a bishop  and  ten  members  of  the 
same  society,  for  • the  Oceanic  mission ; thirty-one  members  of  the  Society  of 
Picpus  for  Tahiri,  Sandwich  Islands,  V alparaiso,  Santiago,  Lima,  &c. ; two 
monks  and  two  nuns  for  North  America ; and  twenty-one  priests  of  the  Society  . 
of  Foreign  Missions,  for  China. 

Domestic  Intelligence. — Affairs  of  the  Church. 

1.  Diocese  of  Baltimore. — Confirmation. — We  are  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing information  to  the  zealous  pastor  of  St.  Agnes’  Church,  Catonsville,  in  this 
State:  The  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  was  administered  in  St.  Agnes’  Church, 
Catonsville,  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  September,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Kenrick.  Fifty-nine  persons  were  confirmed,  five  of  whom  were  converts  to 
our  holy  faith.  At  the  mass  which  followed,  the  Archbishop  preached  on  the 
Gospel  of  the  day.  After  the  mass,  the  Archbishop  performed  the  ceremony  of 
blessing  the  new  bell  for  the  Church. 

Ordination.—  On  the  15th  of  September,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Kenrick 
conferred  tonsure  in  the  Seminary  Chapel,  on  Joseph  Onthanks  and  James  Gib- 
bins,  of  the  Diocese  of  Baltimore,  also  on  John  Fagan  and  John  Francis  Camp- 
bell, of  the  Diocese  of  Hartford ; also  on  William  John  Daily,  of  the  Diocese 
of  Boston,  and  Edward  Michael  Hickey,  of  the  Diocese  of  Newark.  On  the 
the  same  occasion  he  promoted  to  tonsure  and  minor  orders,  P.  F.  McCarthy, 
of  the  Diocese  of  Baltimore,  as  also  James  Bohen,  Daniel  Mullen,  and  Bernard 
B:  D.  Coil,  of  the  Diocese  of  Hartford  ; also  to  minor  orders,  Lawrence  Molloy, 
of  the  Diocese  of  Baltimore,  and  Louis.  F.  Braire,  Peter  D.  Laurent,  Marius 
Tixier,  and  Michael  A.  Guillon,  of  the  Diocese  of  Toronto,  Canada.  On  Thurs- 
day, September  16,  Subdeaconship  was  conferred  in  the  same  chapel  on  James. 
Bohen,  Daniel  Mullen,  Edward  McCosker,  Bernard  B.  D.  Coil,  L.  S.  Braire, 
P.  D.  Laurent,  M.  Ticier,  and  M.  A.  Guillon ; also  on  Constantine  Hergenroe- 
ther  and  James  Sheeran  of  the  C.  H.  R. ; also  on  John  B.  De  Wolf,  S.  J.  On 
Friday,  the  three  Religious,  with  B.  Coil,  received  Deaconship  in  the  Cathedral, 
and  on  Saturday  the  three  Religious  were  ordained. 

Loyola  College. — The  Rev.  Father  Early,  who  has  been  president  of  this  insti- 
tution since  its  foundation  in  this  city,  has  been  appointed  to  the  presidency  of 
the  College  at  Georgetown,  and  has  been  succeeded  in  the  presidency  of  Loyola 
/by  the  Rev.  Father  Clark,  for  several  years  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  in 
this  city. 

Caimelite  Order. — The  Carmelite  Convent,  in  the  United  States,  is  in  Balti- 
more city.  The  order  itself  is  among  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  rigid  of 
the  female  religious  communities.  There  has  recently,  been  a change  in  the 
government  department  of  this  Convent.  Mother  Theresa,  who  for  four  yeaTS 
filled  the  station  of  prioress,  has  retired  from  office,  and  Sister  Alberta  was  oh 
the  29th  ultimo  elected  by  the  sisterhood  to  that  station,  and  brings  to  it  all  the 
experience  she  had  gained  as  sub-prioress  for  some  time  past. — Mirror.  . . 

2/  Diocese  of  Philadelphia. — Ordinations. — The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Neu- 
mann, on  the  15th  of  September,  in  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  promoted  to  sub-dea- 
conship,  Messrs.  Augustine  J.  McConomy,  Jeremiah  F.  Shanahan  and  John 
Volmeyer.  On  the  following  day  Mr.  Volmeyer  was  ordained  Deacon.  On 
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Saturday,  the  18th,  Rev.  John  Finnen,  Hugh  Monaghan,  and  John  Volmeyer 
were  elevated  to  the  Priesthood,  Mr.  Agustine  J.  McConomy  received  deacon- 
ship,  and  Messrs.  Francis  L.  Newfield,  Charles  McMonigle,  Thomas  Fox,  John 
Monahan,  John  Loughran,  and  Henry  L.  Wright  received  minor  orders,  and 
on  the  19th  of  October,  minor  orders  were  given  to  three  students  of  St.  Charles’ 
Theological  Seminary,  in  the  Cathedral  chapel,  at  8 o’clock  Mass.  On  the  22d, 
four  students  will  receive  sub-deaconship.  On  the  24tb,  they  will  receive  the 
sacred  order  of  deaconship,  and  on  the  28th,  will  he  elevated  to  the  Priesthood. 

Confirmation.-^ The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Neumann  administered  Confirmation 
in  St.  Gregory’s  Church,  on  the  26th  of  September ; and  in  the  Church  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  Goshenhoppen,  on  Sunday,  November  6th  ; and  on  the  14th, 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons  in  St.  John’s  Church,  Philadelphia.  The 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Wood  recently  gave  Confirmation  to  two  adult  converts,  a 
gentleman  and  a lady,  in  the  Cathedral  chapel,  and  also  confirmed,  and  prepared 
for  death  a lady  who  had  only  a short  time  before  renounced  the  errors  of  Pro- 
testantism and  entered  the  Catholic  fold. 

Church  Dedication. — A new  and  beautiful  church,  under  the  patronage  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  on  the  17th  of  October, 
at  Pittston,  Luzerne  county,  Pa.  This  church  is  under  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  Rev.  Father  O’Shaughnasy,  by  whose  zeal  and  persevering  energy  it  was 
erected.  On  the  31st  of  October,  a new  church  under  the  invocation  of  the 
Blessed  Yirgin,  was  dedicated  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Neumann. 

3.  Diocese  of  New  York.— Church  Dedication. — The  Mortuary  Church  of 
Calvary  Cemetery,  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God  on  Sunday, 
October  3d,  at  half  past  10  o’clock,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Starrs,  V.  G.,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  Francis  McNeirny  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hennessy,  the  resident  pastor  of 
Calvary  Cemetery.  The  church  was  crowded  with  the  faithful,  among  whom 
we  noticed  many  persons  from  this  city.  The  cemetery  was  opened  for  burial 
in  1848,  and  since  then  nearly  100,000  persons  have  been  interred  there,  one- 
fourth  of  whom  were  buried  free,  as  the  trustees  take  charge  of  the  remains  of 
adl  friendless  Catholics  who  die  in  our  hospitals  and  public  institutions. 

The  Church. — This  church,  which  was  erected  mainly  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Michael  J.  O’Donnell,  Esq.,  secretary  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop,  is 
of  the  pure  Gothic  style.  Its  plan  is  cruciform,  having  a tower  and  spire  on 
tone  angle,  and  the  vestries  back  of  the  transepts.  Its  entire  length  is  80  feet, 
and  width  40  feet;  its  width  through  the  transepts  is  80  feet,  width  of  transept 
20  feet.  The  clere-storv  roof,  which  is  open,  showing  the  main  timbers,  is  sup- 
ported by  ten  columns.  All  the  interior  wood  work  is  stained  to  imitate  black 
walnut,  and  is  varnished.  The  church  is  lit  by  twelve  stained  glass  windows. 
'The  altar  is  also  Gothic ; its  spire  is  frosted  silver  and  gold,  the  rest  of  white 
and  gold.  The  whole  building  cost  about  $7,000,  and  was  constructed  after  the 
plans,  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Edward  Boyle,  9 Chambers  street,  N.Y. 
It  is  capable  of  holding  1,000  persons^  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  cemetery,  and  has  been  completed  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hennessy. — N.  Y.  Tablet. 

4.  Diocese  oF  Boston. — Burning  of  St  Frances'  Church,  Roxbury. — About 
quarter  of  3 o’clock,  Monday  Nov.  9th,  the  large  Catholic  Church  in  Roxbury, 
on  Ruggles  street,  corner  of  Church  Place,  was  discovered  on  fire,  and  the  wind 
being  high  the  whole  building  was  soon  enveloped  in  flames.  The  church  was 
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entirely  consumed.  The  building  was  about  eight  years  old.  It  was  built  by 
the  Freewill  Baptists,  and  was  purchased  at  auction  by  the  Catholics,  in  1853, 
for  about  $16,000.  It  was  a fine  edifice,  with  a basement  of  stone,  which  was 
used  as  a vestry.  The  main  building  was  of  wood,  with  a tower  and  steeple. 
The  height  of  the  spire,  from  the  foundation  to  the  cross,  was  160  feet.  The 
spire  when  it  fell  struck  the  roof  of  Mr.  Joseph  Houghton’s  house,  but  it  did 
little  damage.  The  edifice,  since  it  became  the  property  of  the  Catholics,  was 
known  as  St.  Frances’  Church,  Rev.  P.  O’Beirne,  pastor,  and  Rev.  Edward 
Delahunty,  assistant.  The  Society  is  quite  large,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
church  a great  loss  to  it.  The  building  was  valued  at  about  $18,000,  and  was 
insured  for  $9,000. 

Confirmation. — On  the  4th  of  N ov ember,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Fitzpatrick 
administered  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  to  two  hundred  children,  in  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Lynn;  and  on  the  16th,  the  same  prelate  confirmed  230  at  St. 
John’s  Church,  Worcester. 

There  is,  says  the  Pilot , a very  handsome  church  nearly  completed  in  North 
Bridgewater.  Its  dimensions  are  110  by  57  feet,  and  is  after  the  Roman  or  Gre- 
cian style  of  architecture.  It  has  a fine  spire,  ornamented  with  a gilt  cross, 
which  is  visible  for  miles  around.  The  Church  is  in  an  excellent  location,  on 
the  main  street,  and  is  the  best  public  building  in  North  Bridgewater,  which  has 
a population  of  some  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  built  of  brick,  has  a com- 
modious basement,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  occupied  for  a school  at  no  distant 
day.'  The  Church  was  commenced  in  May  last,  and  will  be  completed  about 
Christmas  of  New  Year,  and  is  to  be  dedicated  under  the  invocation  of  the  glo- 
rious Apostle  of  Ireland.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Thos.  B.  McNulty,  Who  has 
also  the  spiritual  charge  of  South  Bridgewater  and  North  Easton,  where  there 
are  small  churches,  to  each  of  which,  as  well  as  N.  B.,  burying  grounds  are 
attached.  Father  McNulty  has  been  on  this  mission  about  two  years,  and  has 
effected  much  good  among  the  people  he  has  charge  of.  The  Protestants  of  the 
towns  where  he  ministers  are  among  his  best  friends.  The  gentleman  from 
whom  he  bought  the  lot  in  N.  B.,  David  Cobb,  Esq  , sold  it  at  a low  price  in 
order  to  encourage  the  erection  of  the  church,  and  the  citizens  have  it  in  con- 
templation to  present  a clock  and  bell  to  Father  McNulty,  for  the  new  church. 
May  the  same  good  feeling  continue  to  exist  among  those  of  our  Faith  and  our 
separated  brethren. 

5.  Diocese  of  Cincinnati. — We  learn  from  the  Telegraph  that  Bulls  for  the 
consecration  of  the  Very  Rev.  Edward  Purcell,  as  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Pitts- 
burg, arrived  at  Cincinnati  some  weeks  ago,  but  the  Rev.  gentleman  having 
declined  the  honors,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  mitre,  respectfully  returned 
the  documents  to  Rome. 

Religious  Reception.—  On  Tuesday  the  7th  of  November,  a young  lady  who 
had.  come  with  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  from  Kinsale,  received  the  habit  of  the 
order,  in  St.  Thomas’  Church,  Cincinnati,  from  the  hands  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop.  Subsequently  two  postulants  received  the  white  veil  in  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Bank  street.  One  was  a native  of 
Germany,  the  other  a Chinese,  born  in  Hong-Kong  of  Irish  parents.  Two  of 
the  inmates  of  the  asylum,  one  a young  woman,  the  other  a child  of  ten  years, 
received  baptism.  The  Archbishop  preached  on  the  occasion. 

6.  Diocese  of  Pittsburg. — Confirmation. — The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  O’Con- 
nor having  been  precluded  by  the  state  of  his  health,  making  the  visitation  of 
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his  diocese,  at  his  request  the  bishop  of  Erie  administered  the  Holy  -Sacra- 
ment of  Confirmation  on  October  the  12th,  at  Tyrone  city,  to  40  persons;  13th, 
Altoona,  77;  14th,  Hollidaysburg,  86;  16th,  Newry,  60;  15th,  Summit,  89; 
17th,  Loretto,  170;  18th,  St.  Augustine’s,  93;  19th,  Carroltown,  134;  20th, 
Ebensburg,  61;  21st,  Jefferson,  90;  22d,  Johnstown,  77;  23d,  Blairsv-ille,  60; 
24th,  Indiana,  17 ; 25th,  Cameron’s  Bottom,  26. — Pittsburg  Catholic. 

7.  Diocese  of  Hartford. — A new  church  was  dedicated  on  the  17th  of 
November,  at  Harrisville,  by  the  Bight  Bev.  Bishop  McFarland.  After  the 
dedication  of  the  same  the  Bight  Bev.  Prelate  administered  Confirmation  to  about 
70  persons. 

8.  Diocese  of  Buffalo. — Consecration. — The  new  and  beautiful  church  of  St. 
Mary’s,  at  Bochester,  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God  on  the  24th 
of  October,  by  tfie  Bight  Bev.  Bishop  Timon,  assisted  by  the  Bight  Bev.  Bishops 
of  Pittsburg  and.  Albany,  and  a large  number  of  clergy.  The  sermon  on  the 
occasion  was  preached  by  the  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  McCloskey,  Bishop  of  Albany. 
This  church  is  of  the  Bysantine  style,  140  feet  long  and  60  wide,  and  70  to  the 
apex  of  the  roof,  and  will  cost,  when  finally  completed,  about  $50,000. 

. 9.  Diocese  of  Louisville. — Religious  Reception. — On  the  second  of  October, 
the  Feast  of  the  Guardian  Angels,  a solemn  reception  took  place  at  the  Convent 
pf  the  Good  Shepherd,  in  Louisville.  Six  postulants  received  the  religious  habit 
from  the  hands  of  the  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Spalding,  the  illustrious  Bishop  of  Louis- 
ville. The  Prelate,  says  the  Guardian,  delivered  an  address  on  the  occasion,  a 
portion  of  which  that  paper  gives,  and  from  the  conclusion  of  which  we  extract 
the  following  sentiments  : — • 

‘‘It  is  only  in  the  Catholic  Church  that  such  spectacles  as  these  are  at  all  pos- 
sible. Heresy  has  never  been  able  to  raise  its  followers  above  the  grovelling 
cares  of  the  world  and  the  debasing  gratification  of  sensual  appetite ; and,  being 
utterly  powerless  itself,  it  becomes  jealous  of  those  who  enjoy  the  grace  and 
blessing  of  God  to  overcome  the  worldly  and  to  rise  superior  to  all  considerations 
of  flesh  and  blood.  What  heresy  pronounces  impossible,  the  Catholic  Church 
daily  and  hourly  accomplishes  throughout  the  world.  One  Florence  Nightin- 
gale may  astound  Protestantism,  but  we  are  not  at  all  astonished  at  more  than 
ten  thousand  devoted  heroines  of  the  Cross,  the  least  of  whom  is  the  peer  of  the 
• one  solitary  Protestant  Sister  of  Charity!” 

10.  Diocese  of  Detroit. — The  new  church  recently  completed  at  Kalamazoo, 
was  dedicated  on  Sunday,  Nov.  6th,  by  Bishop  Lefevre.  After  the  dedication 
of  the  church,  Pontifical  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Bishop,  and  the  opening 
sermon  of  the  mission  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  A.  F.  Hewitt,  of  New  York 
city.  At  vespers  an  instruction  was  given  by  the  Bev.  George  Deshon,  and,  at 
the  evening  service,  another  discourse  was  delivered  by  the  Bev.  F.  A.  Baker. 
These  three  Beverend  gentlemen  belong  to  the  congregation  of  “Missionary 
priests  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,”  and  have  recently  arrived  there  from  New 
York,  with  the  intention  of  giving  several  missions  in  the  Diocese  of  Detroit, 
at  the  request  of  the  pastors,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop. 

11.  Diocese  of  Erie. — Episcopal  Visitation. — On  the  first  Sunday  of  October 
the  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Young,  Bishop  of  Erie,  administered  the  Sacrament  of  Con- 
firmation in  St.  Mary’s,  Elk  county,  to  231  persons.  The  church  is  a large, 
elegantly  furnished  stone  structure,  a grand  and  enduring  monument  of  the 
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piety  and  zeal  of  this  purely  Catholic  community,  now  nutnbering  some  350  or 
400  families.  Other  evidences^are  also  abundant  here  of  increased  and  increas- 
ing prosperity  in  the  new  and  neat  farm  houses  that  are  being  substituted  for 
the  original  log  cabin,  and  in  the  truly  cultivated  fields,  whence  the  unsightly 
stump  is  disappearing.  The  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad  promises  to  open  this 
-interesting  locality  to  the  world  in  another  year  or  two ; but  then  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  facility  of  access  will  contribute  to  the  spiritual  prosperity 
of  St.  Mary’s.  As  it  is,  it  praises  the  zeal  of  its  founders,  Messrs.  Benzinger 
& Co.,  of  Baltimore,  and  the  untiring  devotion  of  the  good  Benedictine  Fathers, 
who  have  the  direction  of  its  spiritual  interests.  The  Benedictine  Nuns  have 
here  their  mother  house,  which  has  already  sent  out  filiations  to  Erie,  to  Minne- 
sota, and  to  Newark,  N.  J.  This  community  promises  its  fair  share  of  useful- 
ness in  the  cause  of  education  in  our  country. 

x On  Monday,  October  4,  Confirmation  was  administered  to  twenty  persons  in 
Centreville,  the  Irish  settlement,  six  miles  from  St.  Mary’s.  This  is . a new 
frame  church  of  ample  dimensions,  recently  erected  and  finished,  regularly  at- 
tended from  St.  Mary’s.  On  the  Saturday  previous,  twelve  persons  were  con- 
firmed at  Williamsville,  in  the  same  county. 

At  Frenchville,  Clairfield  county,  56  persons  were  confirmed  on  the  6th  ult. 

At  St.  Severius,  Cooper’s  Settlement,  eighteen  persons  were  confirmed  on 
Friday,  the  8th  of  November. 

The  Bishop  held  the  Visitation  of  Clearfield,  the  shiretown  of  Clearfield 
county,  on  the  second  Sunday  of  October.  Here  is  a brick  church,  the  oldest  in 
the  Diocese,  but  the  zeal  of  the  congregation  and  pastor  is  young  and  vigorous ; 
as  shown  in  the  new  repairs,  the  vestments,  and  in  the  new  and  splendid  organ 
built  by  Mr.  Garner,  of  St.  Mary’s,  whose  tones,  in  their  rich  sweetness,  rival, 
if  not  surpass,  those  of  the  more  celebrated  organ  builders,  East  and  West. 
Much  praise  for  the  organ  and  the  efficiency  of  the  choir,  belongs  rightfully  to 
the  zeal  of  Mr.  C.  Kratzer  and  his  amiable  and  musical  family,  whose  hospi- 
tality was  shared  by  the  Bishop  on  this  occasion.  The  Bishop  preached  here  at 
Mass  and  Vespers  in  the  evening,  to  a crowded  auditory,  numbering  not  a few 
Protestants,  who  appeared  very  much  interested.  Only  one  person  was  here 
confirmed.  On  Tuesday  the  Bishop  reached  Tyrone  city,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Pittsburg,  where  he  commenced  the  Episcopal  visitation  at  the  request  of  Bishop 
O’Connor. — Pittsburg  Catholic. 

12.  Diocese  or  Natchez. — New  Church. — Oct.  31,  1858. — Last  Sunday  was  a 
day  of  rejoicing  for  the  Catholics  of  Pascagoula,  when  our  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Father  Pont,  blessed  our  new  church  and  celebrated  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  Mass 
in  it  for  the  first  time.  This  is  again  another  credit  to  this  clergyman.  He  has 
erected  a spacious  dwelling  house  (which  is  temporarily  converted  into  a 
church),  in  a place  where  so  many  other  priests  had  before  him  failed.  Had  he 
given  up  to  disappointments,  soon  after  his  appearance  in  the  place  he  would 
have  left  it ; but,  instead  of  getting  discouraged,  he  armed  himself  with  energy. 
Unable  to  find  help,  we  have  seen  our  pastor  coming  down  the  Pascagoula 
River  upon  his  rafts  of  lumber,  and  carrying  it  on  his  shoulders  upon  the 
beach  ; we  have  seen  him,  the  trowel  in  hand,  laying  down  the  brick  founda- 
tions of  his  house ; we  have  seen  him  on  the  scaffolds  working  as  well  as  his 
workmen ; in  a word,  if  we  have  now  a church,  it  is  to  the  energy,  it  is  to  the 
perseverance,  it  is  to  the  labor  of  Father  Pont  that  we  owe  it.  All  is  not  done 
yet:  a church  larger  than  this  house  will  soon  be  needed. 
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We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  excellent  Bishop  of  this  Diocese  a few 
weeks  ago  in  this  city,  while  soliciting  contributions  in  aid  of  the  many  poor 
churches  under  his  jurisdiction.  Our  cotemporary,  the  Mirror , thus  speaks  of 
his  visit  among  us,  and  of  the  wants  of  his  Diocese : — The  temporary  presence 
among  us  of  the  Bight  Bev.  Wm.  H.  Elder,  Bishop  of  Natchez,  invites  our  at- 
tention to  that  interesting  portion  of  the  American  Church.  The  Diocese  is 
particularly  endeared  to  us  because  its  first  Bishop,  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Chanche, 
whose  honored  remains  now  repose  in  our  city,  was  long  and  favorably  known 
here,  and  his  memory  is  sweetly  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  enjoyed  his 
acquaintance.  When  we  add  to  this  that  the  earliest  recollections  of  the  present 
zealous  Bishop  are  connected  with  Baltimore,  we  find  that  there  is  awakened 
within  us  an  increased  feeling  in  its  welfare.  Although  the  locality  of  the  Dio- 
cese is  against  any  rapid  increase  of  the  Catholic  population  from  immigration, 
still,  the  number  of  the  faithful  had,  during  the  administration  of  Bishop 
Chanche,  been  greatly  augmented,  so  that  instead  of  the  two  small  churches 
which  he  found  there  when  he  took  possession  of  the  See,  he  left  at  the  time  of 
his  death  twelve,  including  the  large  but  unfinished  Cathedral  of  N atehez.  The 
good  work  thus  happily  commenced  by  the  first  Bishop,  needs  the  fostering  care 
of  his  present  worthy  successor  to  bring  it  to  perfection  and  to  Insure  its  pro- 
gress. We  are  accordingly  pleased  to  hear  that  he  is  now  waiting  upon  the 
friends  of  Our  Holy  Faith  in  this  section  of  our  country,  to  receive  their  con- 
tributions towards  the  work  he  has  in  hand,  and  which  the  limited  means  of  his 
own  flock  is  inadequate  to  meet.  Every  one  who  considers  that  his  Cathedral 
is  merely  under  roof,  without  plastering  or  even  window  glass,  and  that  such  is 
the  only  ‘place  he  has  to  celebrate  the  Divine  Mysteries  and  to  perform  the  Epis- 
copal functions,  will  be  moved  to  add  his  offering  for  the  purpose  of  finishing 
the  building  and  adapting  it  properly  to  its  intended  purpose.  Judging  from 
the  past  history  of  religion  in  Mississippi,  we  have  good  grounds  for  hoping  that 
its  future  career  will  be  one  of  steady  advancement,  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
difficulties  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 


OBITUABY. — Died,  on  the  15th  of  October,  at  Cape  Girardeau,  the  Bev. 
Francis  B.  Jamison. 

Died,  on  the  16th  of  October,  at  Ponchartrain,  near  New  Orleans,  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Pivet,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age. 

Died,  on  the  22d  of  October,  of  the  yellow  fever,  in  New  Orleans,  the  Bev. 
J.  B.  Vosgien,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age. 

Died,  on  the  21st  of  October,  in  New  Orleans,  the  Bev.  M.  S.  Lemercier, 
in  the  50th  year  of  his  age. 

Died,  on  the  29th  of  October,  in  New  Orleans,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lestrange. 
Died,  on  the  26th  of  September,  at  the  Bedemptorist  Convent,  New  Orleans, 
the  Bev.  Michael  Girard,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

Died,  on  the  27th  of  October,  at  Stanton,  Conn.,  the  Bev.  Jas.  Betnolds. 
Died,  on  the  fith  of  November,  the  Bev.  James  J.  Farren,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Boston,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age. 

Died,  at  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  in  New  Orleans,  on  the 
16th  of  October,  Sister  Clara. 

Died,  recently,  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  in  New  Orleans,  Sister  Anastasia. 
Died,  at  Galveston,  on  the  14th  of  October,  Sister  Mart  Theopile. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  PIUS  IX. 

Chapter  XII. — The  'private  character  of  the  Pontiff. — Instances  of  his  charity 

and  benevolence. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  alluded  briefly  to  that  paternal  charity  and  benevolence, 
which  have  so  pre-eminently  distinguished  the  character  of  Pius  IX.  Again 
we  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  additional  instances  of  these  ami- 
able traits,  which  have  endeared  his  name  to  the  Christian  world,  and  elicited 
the  admiration  not  only  of  Catholics,  but  also  of  those  who  belong  not  to  the 
Catholic  fold.  Generally  Speaking,  the  more  exalted  a man’s  dignity  is*  the 
more  arduous  is  his  life.  There  is  less  freedom  in  the  palace  of  the  prince  than 
in  the  dwelling  of  the  humblest  laborer.  The  highest  dignity  on  earth  is  with- 
out contradiction  that  of  the  Pope^the  supreme  head  of  religion,  high  priest 
of  God,  bishop  and  pastor  of  all  the  faithful,  the  spiritual  father  of  monarchs, 
as  well  as  of  their  subjects.  There  is  no  man  who  leads  a more  austere  life 
than  the  Pope,  more  laborious,  more  toilsome,  and  more  difficult.  Prom  morn- 
ing till  night,  and  from  the  first  till  the  last  day  of  the  year,  he  is  literally  a slave 
to  the  sublime  duties  of  his  calling.  . If  this  be  true  in  regard  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs. generally,  it  is  particularly  so  in  regard  to  Pius  IX.  The  correspondent 
of  a French  paper,  Revieu  de  la  Presse,  writing  from  Rome  under  recent  date, 
gives  the  following  interesting  particulars  of  the  labors,  the  duties,  and  virtues 
of  Pius  IX  : . 

“ You  are,  perhaps  anxious  to  know,  how  the  day  passes  with  the  Pope. 
Our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  IX,  is  a handsome  and  majestic  old  matt  of  a tall 
commanding  figure,  a countenance  mild  and  earnest,  and  a voice  sonorous  and 
sympathetic.  The  palace  which  he  inhabits  is  called  the  Vatican,  and  adjoins 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter.  The  vast  halls  of  the  Vatican  are  magnificently  and 
yet  simply  decorated ; the  walls  are  all  covered  with  scarlet,  and  except  the  Pon- 
tifical throne,  there  are  no  other  seats  but  arm  chairs  of  wood.  After  a long 
range  of  apartments,  the.  first  of  which  are  set  apart  for  the  attendants,  and  the 
guard,  according  to  their  rank,  and  the  next  for  the  different  persons  that  com- 
pose the  Pope’s  household,  we  come  to  the  part  especially  designed  for  his  Holi- 
ness. These  apartments  are.  small  and  more  simple  still  than  the  rest.  The 
first  is  the  study  of  the  Holy  Father.  There  every  day  he  grants  the  numerous 
audiences  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  He  is  seated  in  an  arm  chair, 
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richly  gilt,  and  covered  with  scarlet  velvet ; before  him  is  a large  square  table, 
covered  with  silk  of  the  same  color  as  the  walls ; above  the  chair  is  suspended 
a dais  or  canopy  of  the  same  dye,  emblazoned  with  the  Pontifical  and  royal 
arms;  the  stools  or  ottomans  for  the  Cardinals  and  the  Princes,  then  two  or 
three  seats  of  wood,  and  you  have  the  entire  furniture  of  this  cabinet. 

This  first  chamber  communicates  with  a second,  perfectly  like  it,  except  that 
at  its  end  there  is  a bed  draped  with  red  silk.  This  is  the  Pope’s  bedchamber. 
Then  there  is  a third  apartment,  the  dining-room,  again  furnished  in  the  same 
manner.  The  Holy  Father  always  eats  alone,  from  a table  covered  with  red 
silk,  like  that  in  his  study.  The  last  of  the  suite  is  the  library,  a large  and 
handsome  apartment  with  four  or  five  windows;  it  is  here  that  the  Pope  usually 
holds  his  council  of  ministers. 

His  Holiness  is  always  attired  in  white,  and  wears  on  his  head  a calotte  or 
cap  of  white  silk ; his  soutane  is  of  blue  cloth  in  winter,  or  light  woolen  and 
white  silk  in  summer.  His  large  belt  or  girdle,  is  also  of  white  silk  with  tassels 
of  gold.  His  slippers  which  still  retain  the  ancient  name  of  mules , are  red,  with 
a cross  embroidered  on  the  instep  of  the  foot.  It  is  this  cross  which  is  always 
kissed  by  those  who  approach  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 

When  the  Pope  goes  forth  from  his  chamber  he  puts  over  his  soutane  a lace 
surplice,  a purple  cape  trimmed  with  white  fur,  and  which  is  called  mosette , 
and  lastly  a stole  embroidered  with  gold.  He  covers  his  head  with  a large  hat 
of  red  silk,  a little  turned  up  on  each  side,  and  ornamented  with  a gold  tassel. 
The  usage  of  the  Pontifical  court  does  not  permit  him  to  appear. in  the  streets 
except  in  a carriage ; beyond  the  city  gates  he  often  takes  long  walks  on  foot, 
delighting  to  stop  on  his  way  to  speak  to  the  poor  and  the  children,  and  giving 
his  holy  benediction  to  all  whom  he  meets.  The  moment  the  Pope  is  seen  those 
who  meet  him  uncover  and  prostrate  themselves  before  him,  in  testimony  of 
the  respect  due  to  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

The  Holy  Father  rises  at  an  early  hour.  After  prayers  he  proceeds  to  his 
chapel  to  celebrate  the  holy  Mass.  This  chapel  is  small,  and  near  the  Pope’s 
apartment.  The  Holy  Sacrament  is  always  kept  there,  and  Pio  Nono  in  his 
devotion  towards  the  Divine  Eucharist  watches  himself  over  the  replenishment 
of  the  two  lamps  that  burn  perpetually  before  the  tabernacle.  He  celebrates  the 
Mass  slowly  and  in  a saintly  manner ; his  august  visage  is  often  bathed  in  tears, 
whilst  he  holds  in  his  hands  the  hidden  God  whose  Vicar  he  is.  Ordinarily  he 
says  Mass  at  half  past  seven,  and  is  present  repeating  acts  of  thanksgiving  at  a 
second  Mass  celebrated  by  one  of  his  chaplains.  Then  he  recites  on  his  knees, 
with  one  of  the  prelates  of  his  suite,  a part  of  the  Breviary,  and  afterwards 
returns  to  his  apartment. 

The  Pope’s  breakfast  consists  of  a simple  cup  of  coffee,  without  milk.  Italian 
sobriety  is  proverbial,  and  this  is  the  first  meal  of  nearly  all  the  Romans.  Up 
to  about  ten  o’clock  the  Holy  Father  is  engaged  every  day  with  his  Prime  Min- 
ister, or  Secretary  of  State.  He  is  the  person  who  lias  the  principal  charge  of 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  States  of  tire  Church. 

At  ten  o’clock  the  audiences  commence — a most  laborious  task,  which  would 
be  extremely  onerous,  exhausting,  and  wearying  if  they  did  not  relate  to  ques- 
tions of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  most  grave  interests  of  religion  and 
society  at  large.  Cardinals,  Bishops,  Princes,  Ambassadors,  Priests,  and  the 
faithful  come  from  every  part  of  the  world,  laying  before  the  feet  of  the  Head 
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of  the  Church  their  requests,  their  homage,  or  their  wants.  The  Pope  remains 
seated  during  all  these  audiences.  In  his  presence  every  one  remains  kneeling 
or  standing;  the  Cardinals  and  Princes  alone  having  the  privilege  of  resting 
themselves  on  the  ottomans.  On  entering  this  presence-chamber  of  the  Pope 
the  persons  admitted  perform  three  genuflexions;  the  first  at  the  threshold,  the 
second  after  having  advanced  half  way,  and  the  third  at  the  Pope’s  feet;  they 
then  kiss  his  feet  or  his  hand,  after  which  ceremonies  the  audience  commences. 
As  soon  as  this  is  over  the  Holy  Father  rings  a little  hand  bell,  and  another  vis- 
itor is  announced,  and  at  once  introduced  by  one  of  the  prelates  in  attendance. 
Gentlemen  alone  are  thus  admitted  into  the  Pope’s  apartments  by  an  invariable 
rule.  As  to  ladies,  they  are  admitted  to  an  audience  once  or  twice  a week,  in  a 
spacious  saloon  forming  part  of  the  museums  of  the  Vatican. 

The  forenoon  audiences  last  generally  more  than  four  hours  in  succession. 
When  finished,  at  about  two  or  half-past  two  o’clock,  the  Pope  proceeds  to  his 
dining-hall  and  partakes  of  a frugal  repast.  Then  he  recites  again  on  his  knees, 
the  remainder  of  his  Breviary ; and  after  some  brief  moments  of  repose  he 
drives  out  to  take  a little  exercise.  Often  the  destination  of  these  recreative 
drives  is  some  venerable  sanctuary  where  a feast  is  celebrated,  some  hospital,  or 
some  prison.  If  the  weather  is  unfavorable,  the  Holy  Father  contents  himself 
with  walking  for  a short  time  in  his  library  or  in  the  covered  corridors  of  th^ 
Vatican.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  indicated  in  Italy  by  the  sound  of  the  Ange- 
lus,  and  hence  called  the  Ave  Maria , the  Pope  re-enters  his  palace,  recites  with 
his  suite  the  Angelical  Salutation,  adding  the  De  Profundis  for  all  the  faithful 
departed  who  have  died  during  the  day  throughout  the  world.  The  audiences 
are  then  recommenced.  Papers  are  here  submitted  to  his  Holiness  for  signa- 
ture ; the  decrees  of  the  different  Roman  Congregations  who  share  among  them- 
selves the  supervision  of  the  religious  affairs  of  the  whole  Catholic  world,  are 
next  laid  before  the  Pope  for  his  sovereign  approval  and  final  decision.  These 
audiences  continue  till  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  after  which  the  Holy 
Father  takes  a slight  collation,  consisting  of  some  fruit  and  vegetables ; he  then 
finishes  the  recital  of  his  Breviary,  and  afterwards  takes  some  hours  repose,  so 
saintly  and  laboriously,  earned.  With  very  rare  exceptions,  such  are  the  days 
of  the  Pope.  A life  like  this,  notwithstanding  the  honors  which  attend  it,  is  a 
continued  subjection,  an  incessant  abnegation  of  himself.”  If  his  life  is  labori- 
ous, his  charity  is  unbounded. 

The  following  instances  of  this  amiable  virtue,  which  we  take  from  Mr. 
Maguire’s  excellent  book  on  Rome  and  its  Ruler,  will  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  of  the  noble  qualities  that  adorn  the  soul  of  Pius  IX  : 

“ Shortly  after  his  return  to  Rome,  from  his  temporary  exile  at  Gaeta,  the 
Queen  of  Spain  sent  him,  as  a mark  of  her  respect,  a splendid  tiara,  which  was 
valued  at  50,000  scudi — a very  large  sum,  even  when  represented  by  English 
money.  The  Pope  accepted  the  princely  gift,  but  gave  immediate  orders  that 
its  value,  to  the  full  amount,  should  be  distributed  to  the  poor,  to  the  aged,  and 
the  sick,  and  in  such  a manner  and  through  such  channels  as  would  be  certain 
to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results. 

I have  heard  of  numbers  of  instances  of  the  impulsive  generosity  with  which 
he  responds  to  appeals  to  his  compassion,  all  equally  indicative  of  the  charity  of 
his  disposition. 
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In  the  month  of  October  last,  a poor  family  fell  into  distress,  in  consequence 
of  the  illness  of  one  of  its  principle  members,  and  were  unable  to  bear  up 
against  the  expenses  in  which  they  necessarily  became  involved.  In  their  afflic- 
tion they  appealed  to  the  Pope — applied  by  petition ; and  the  answer,  after 
inquiry  made  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  was  a prompt  gift  of  50  scudi.  Similar 
appeals,  daily  and  hourly  made,  produce  similar  or  even  greater  results. 

A little  time  before  that,  a certain  person  applied  to  the  Holy  Father  for  an 
office  of  some  importance,  that  would  have  been  of  the  greater  consequence  to 
him,  from  the  reduced  circumstances  into  which  he  and  his  family  had  fallen. 
Unfortunately,  the  office,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Father,  had  been 
previously  promised  to  another ; but  so  keenly  did  the  Pope  feel  for  the  disap- 
pointment which  a refusal  must  inevitably  inflict  on  his  suitor,  that  he  sent  him 
1000  scudi  as  a compensation  for  his  loss,  and  as  a means  of  relieving  his 
necessities. 

Not  more  than  a few  days  previous  to  my  arrival  in  Rome,  a venerable  pen- 
sioner, who  had  once  held  some  small  office,  not  being  able  to  provide  himself 
with  certain  comforts  suited  to  his  extreme  age  and  ailing  condition,  without 
involving  himself  inextricably  in  debt,  applied  to  the  Pope  for  assistance,  and, 
to  his  surprise,  at  once  received  eight  years’  amount  of  his  pension  in  advance  ; 
although  no  insurance  company  in  the  world  would  have  valued  his  life  at  more 
than  a year’s  purchase. 

I had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  manner  in  which  the  alms  given  from 
the  private  purse  of  the  Holy  Father  are  distributed,  and  the  gratitude  with 
which  they  are  received.  Speaking  on  one  occasion  to  a kind  friend,  to  whose 
courtesy  and  whose  intelligent  mode  of  communicating  information  I had  been 
equally  indebted,  on  a subject  interesting  to  us  both — namely,  the  character  of 
the  Pope,  and  especially  his  charity  arid  benevolence — he  suddenly  said, — 

‘ Perhaps  you  would  have  no  objection  to  discharge  for  me  a little  commission 
with  which  I have  been  intrusted.  It  is  to  give  a small  sum  from  His  Holiness 
to  a poor  family.  Tbe  father,  an  old  man,  sent  a petition  some  time  since  to 
the  Q,uirinal,  imploring  assistance;  and,  on  inquiry  being  made,  the  case  was 
found  to  be  a deserving  one.’  We — for  t was  accompanied  by  a young  Irish 
clergyman— immediately  expressed  our  willingness  to  act  as  temporary  almo- 
ners of  the  Papal  bounty ; and  the  sum  of  1 5 scudi — more  than  3/. — was  handed 
to  us.  At  our  earliest  convenience,  we  proceeded  to  the  house,  which  was  in 
one  of  the  narrowest  streets  in  the  city — the  very  description  of  street  that  Taci- 
tus tells  us  was  considered  the  most  agreeable  to  the  Romans  of  his  day,  with 
lofty  houses  on  each  side,  affording  ample  protection  against  the  raging  heat  of 
. the  noonday  sun.  Ascending  massive  stone  steps,  which  seemed  to  go  to  the 
top  floor  of  the  building,  we  came  to  the  landing  indicated  in  our  instructions. 
The  door  was  freely  opened  to  our  summons;  and.on  entering,  we  were  at  once 
convinced  that  the  necessity  was  as  pressing  as  the  aid  was  timely.  There  was 
nothing  of  that  squalid  poverty  which  as  often  exhibits  the  absence  of  all  self- 
respect  as  the  presence  of  intense  destitution ; on  the  contrary,  the  apartments, 
while  most  scantily  furnished,  were  scrupulously  clean.  But  the  head  of  the 
family,  a fine  venerable  old  man,  who  might  have  sat  to  a painter  as  a model 
for  one  of  the  Apostles,  was  past  the  years  of  labor ; and  a daughter  seemed, 
from  the  supernatural  brightness  of  her  eye,  the  peculiar  hollowness  of  her 
cheek,  and  her  wasted  mouth,  to  be  far  on  the  road  to  a happier  world.  We 
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explained  the  object  of  our  visit,  and  produced’ the  little  roll  of  gold  pieces  with 
which  we  had  been  intrusted.  The  glitter  of  the  gold  brought  happiness  to  the 
heart  of  that  poor  family,  for  it  spoke  of  unaccustomed  comforts  and  momen- 
tary abundance ; and  food  and  clothing  are  positive  happiness  to  the  poor.  In 
an  ecstasy  of  gratitude,  the  mother  and  her  children  flung  aside  the  needle-work 
with  which  they  had  been  employed,  rushed  to  us,  seized  our  hands,  and  kissed 
them  with  graceful  gestures ; at  the  same  time  murmuring  blessings  on  the  head 
of  their  good  and  merciful  Father  and  Pope.  W.e  felt  convinced  that  the  family, 
thus  temporarily  relieved,  would  be  cared  for  by  one  of  those  noble  charitable 
confraternities  which  abound  in  Rome,  and  are  the  glory  of  the  Church. 

I was  told  of  a somewhat  curious  application,  made  to  the  Pope  by  a poor 
countryman  of  my  own<  Writing  to  His  Holiness  from  England,  he  informed 
him  that  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  that  he  wished  him,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  to  bid  him  'e  Stand  up  and  walk,’  as  Saint  Peter  did  to  the 
lame  man,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  singular  letter  was 
referred  to  the  Pope,  who  immediately  sent  ten  dollars  to  the  writer,  at  the  same 
time  informing  him  that  he  had  not  the  miraculous  powers  of  Saint  Peter. 

And  in  an  audience  with  which  I was  honored  by  the  Holy  Father,  I had  a 
good  opportunity  of  understanding  the  strange  and  varied  character  of  the  peti- 
tions poured  in  upon  him  daily,  to  the  very  necessary  exercise  of  his  exhaust- 
less patience.  In  the  course  of  the  audience,  the  Pope  took  up  a large  package 
or  bundle  of  papers  from  the  desk-table  by  which  he  stood  for  the  whole  time* 
and,  with  a smile  full  of  singular  sweetness,  not  however  unmingled  with 
humor,  he  said, — e These  are  all  I have  got  this  morning.’  And  surely  they 
were  sufficient,  and  rather  more  than  a first-rate  London  barrister  could  con- 
veniently ‘ read  up  ’ before  going  to  court.  Two  or  three  of  the  documents 
were,  in  fact,  as  bulky  and  voluminous  as  chancery  briefs.  And  the  most  volu- 
minous of  these  was  the  contribution  of  a lady,  who  evidently  desired  to  take 
the  Holy  Father  into  her  confidence  upon  the  most  delicate  of  all  questions  to 
her  sex — marriage.  Her  inclinations  tended  decidedly  in  that  direction ; but 
there  were  * difficulties  ’ in  the  way — and  with  these  she  managed  to  fill  sheet 
after  sheet  of  respectably-sized  paper.  The  Pope  read  several  passages  of  this 
formidable  petition,  and  glanced  at  its  various  heads,  and  laid  it  aside  with  a 
meaning  smile,  and  a gesture  expressive  of  more  than  a suspicion, of  his  cor- 
respondent’s state  of  mind,  Another  petition  was  for  no  less  a sum  than  150 
dollars ; and  this  * very  moderate  demand,’  as,  with  quiet  humor,  the  Holy 
Father  termed  it,  appeared  to  be  based  upon  no  other  justification  than  the 
alleged  fact,  that  such  a sum  would  be  just  then  particularly  convenient  to  the 
petitioner.  But  there  were  others,  praying  for  mercy,  or  asking  for  assistance 
in  cases  of  real  distress.  And  as  the  good  Pope  glanced  at  these,  a look  of  ten- 
der compassion  chased  away  for  the  moment  the  sweet  smile  that  played  about 
his  mouth,  and  the  light  of  genuine  humor  that  sparkled  in  his  mild  blue  eye. 
It  evidently  was  an  easy  matter  to  touch  the  heart  of  Pius  IX.  These  petitions 
were  to  be  handed  over  to  a confidential  secretary,  by  whom  a resume  of  their 
contents  was  to  be  prepared  for  the  future  inspection  and  decision  of  the  Pope. 
And  this  he  explained  in  the  simplest  and  most  unaffected  manner— in  fact,  as  if 
he  were  the  equal  of  those  who  then  regarded  him  with  reverential  homage,  the 
more  profound  because  of  his  virtues,  of  his  pure  and  noble  nature,  than  on 
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account  of  his  exalted  temporal  rank,  as  the  first  of  Christian  Sovereigns,  or  of 
his  sublime  spiritual  dignity,  as  Vicar  of  Christ. 

I could  fill  a volume  of  well  authenticated  facts  illustrative  of  the  tender  and 
compassionate  disposition  of  one  who,  in  this  as  in  many  other  respects,  is  recog- 
nised by  all  that  know  him  to  be  a type  and  model  of  the  noblest  of  Christian 
virtues.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  my  information  is  by  any  means  exclu- 
sively derived  from  those  whose  personal  veneration  for  the  Holy  Father  might 
be  considered  to  influence  their  judgment.  Such  is  not  the  fact;  fori  have 
heard  English  Protestants,  who  have  not  a single  feeling  in  common  with  the 
religion  of  which  he  is  the  head,  and  whose  prejudices  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  form  of  government  now  existing  in  Rome,  speak  of  the  Pope  with  the 
Utmost  respect  and  veneration.  A most  intelligent  Englishman,  of  the  class  I 
indicate,  was  speaking  to  me  with  respect  to  certain  reforms  which  he  deemed 
absolutely  necessary — not  great  organic  changes,  but  reforms  in  administration 
— and  he  wound  up  by  saying : f But  as  for  the  Pope,  I verily  believe  there  is 
not  a kinder,  or  better,  or  purer  man  living  on  the  earth — there  can  be  only  one 
opinion  about  him.’ 

Then  as  to  his  personal  bearing,  even  to  the  humblest,  no  other  Sovereign 
approaches  him  in  this  respect.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  object  for  which 
an  audience  is  sought  of  the  Pope,  whether  of  business  or  charity — to  prefer  a 
charge,  or  obtain  favor — no  matter  for  what  it  may  be,  the  same  kindness  and 
courtesy  are  exhibited  to  all  persons,  and  on  all  occasions. 

A most  remarkable  case  in  point  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
which,  in  its  simple  and  unaffected  goodness,  puts  to  shame  those  exhibitions 
of  mock  sympathy  for  the  poor  African  slave  in  which  it  is  the  fashion  nowa- 
days to  indulge.  A family  of  French  extraction  brought  with  them  from  New 
Orleans  a female  slave  of  pure  African  blood.  Had  this  poor  woman  desired 
to  do  so,  she  might  have  made  herself  free ; for  long  before  the  cry  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Negro  was  heard  in  England,  a Pope  had  declared  that  in  the 
Roman  States  ‘ no  slaves  could  be.’  Having  been  brought  up  a Catholic,  she 
wished  to  be  confirmed ; which  she  eventually  was,  in  the  chapel  of  the  French 
Nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  by  Archbishop  Bedini.  It  afterwards  occurred  to 
her  mistress  that  it  would  be  a great  comfort  to  the  good  creature  if  she  were 
allowed  to  stand  somewhere  so  as  to  get  the  Pope’s  blessing  as  he  passed.  His 
Holiness  was  informed  of  the  matter;  to  which  he  replied, — *1  will  think  about 
it.’  The  next  day,  a papal  dragoon  was  seen  riding  up  and  down  the  Via  Con- 
dotti,  making  inquires  at  various  places  for  € Mademoiselle  Marguerite,’  for 
whom  he  had  a letter  of  audience  with  the  first  Sovereign  of  the  world!  Not 
finding  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  in  the  Via  Cordotti,the  dragoon  became  some- 
what perplexed  how  to  execute  his  commission.  At  last  he  said  to  himself, — 
c Oh,  this  is  one  of  those  French  or  English  devotees,  and  they  will  know  some- 
thing of  her  at  the  convent  of  Trinita  di  Marti.’  To  that  convent  he  accord- 
ingly  proceeded,  and  was  there  told  that  his  letter  would  be  safely  delivered  to 
the  right  person.  At  the  appointed  hour,  the  sable-visaged  Marguerite  found 
herself  in  the  midst  of  a company  of  the  high-born,  the  rich,  and  the  beautiful, 
who  were  waiting  to  pay  their  Easter  homage.  The  Pope  was  long  and  pri- 
vately engaged.  But  when  he  was  at  length  free,  the  first  name  called  was  that 
of  * Mademoiselle  Marguerite.’  One  may  imagine  the  feelings  of  awe  and  rev- 
erence with  which  the  poor  despised  child  of  Africa  prostrated  herself  at  the 
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feet  of  the  successor  of  Peter.  A voice  of  touching  sweetness  and  gentleness 
soon  inspired  her  with  confidence.  f My  child/  said  the  Pope,  * there  are  many 
great  people  waiting,  but  I wish  to  speak  to  you  first.  Though  you  are  the 
least  upon  earth,  you  may  be  the  greatest  in  the  sight  of  God.*  He  then  con- 
versed with  her  for  twenty  minutes.  He  asked  her  about  her  condition,  her  fel- 
low slaves,  her  hardships.  ‘ I have  many  hardships/  she  replied;  ( but  since  I 
was  confirmed,  I have  learned  to  accept  them  as  the  will  of  God.*  He  exhorted 
her  to  persevere,  and  to  do  good  in  the  condition  in  which  she  was  placed;  and 
he  then  gave  her  his  blessing.  He  blessed  her,  and  blessed  ‘ all  those  about 
her;’  so  that  this  poor  despised  slave  carried  with  her,  from  that  memorable 
interview,  greater  courage  and  stronger  fortitude. to  bear  up  against  her  yoke  of 
suffering  and  humiliation. 

A beautiful  feature  in  the  character  of  Pius  IX,  is  his  benignity.  From  it 
springs  that  thoughtful  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  which  ever  dis- 
tinguishes him,  and  of  which  an  instance  has  been  given  in  the  case  of  one 
whom  prejudice — aye,  and  prejudice  deep-rooted  in  the  breasts  of  those  who 
boast  of  their  Christianity — accounts,  if  not  actually  infamous,  at  least  destined 
by  nature  for  prosecution  and  degradation. 

To  children  especially  he  is  gentleness  itself.  He  delights  to  engage  them  in 
conversation,  as  he  meets  them  in  his  walks  outside  the  city,  or  in  its  more 
retired  districts.  But  he  never  fails  to  inquire  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  cate- 
chism, and  their  progress  in  education;  and  if  he  find  that  the  object  of  his  scru- 
tiny is  ignorant,  or  in  danger  of  falling  into  an  evil  course,  either  through  hav- 
ing bad  or  negligent  parents,  or  from  being  unprotected,  he  at  oncq  gives  orders 
to  one  qf  his  attendants, — which  orders  ensure  to  the  child  the  benefit  of  a good 
education,  or  the  protection  of  a safe  asylum. 

To  students  he  is  affable  and  familiar  as  he  was  in  his  bishopric  of  Imola,  or 
while  yet  a simple  priest.  In  the  early  part  of  last  Autumn  he  had  a number 
of  the  students  of  every  ecclesiastical  college  in  Rome  to  dine  with  him.  This 
was  an  act  of  condescension  altogether  unusual,  as  the  Pope  almost  invariably 
dines  alone ; but  such  is  the  special  kindness  which  he  feels  towards  the  students 
of  the  Irish  College,  that  more  of  their  body  enjoyed  the  distinction  than  of  any 
other  college,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  their  relative  numbers.” 


THE  POOR  IX  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

They,  in  whose  hearts  those  mighty  times  have  wrought 
Most  deeply,  have  upon  their  aspect  gazed 
As  on  an  eclipse,  with  their  eye  upraised 
Through  the  subduiug  mean  of  sombre  thought, 

And  then  it  is  a very  fearful  vision 

To  see  the  uncounted  poor,  who  strayed  forlorn 

As  an  untended  herd,  with  natures  worn 

To  heartlessness  through  every  day  collision 

With  arrogance  and  wrong.  Proud  knights,  fair  dames, 

And  all  the  pomp  of  old  chivalric  names, 

Fade,  like  a mimic  show,  from  off  the  past; 

And  to  the  Christian’s ^ye  ungathered  flowers 
Of  suffering  meekly  borne,  in  lowliest  bowers, 

With  solemn  life  nil  in  the  populous  waste. 
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THE  DAUGHTERS  OP  THE  CROSS. 

This  order,  recently  introduced  into  Louisiana,  was  founded,  nevertheless  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  France,  and  regards  as  its  groat  patrons 
in  its  origin,  two  eminent  persons  whose  names  are  inseparably  connected  with 
the  religious  annals  of  Canada,  we  mean  the  Dutchess  D’Aiguillon,  and  the 
Commander  Noel  Brulartde  Sillery.*  But  while  thus  brought  into  relation  with 
America,  it  claims  as  a higher  glory  that  its  foundress  in  establishing  the  first 
community  followed  a counsel  of  Saint  Francis  de  Sales,  and  in  maintaining  it 
was  guided  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.  It  may  thus  claim  a spiritual  kindred 
with  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  and  the  Daughters  of  Charity. 

A crime  which  was  perpetrated  at  Roye,  in  Picardy,  in  1625,  induced  the 
Vicar  General  of  the  diocese  of  Amiens  to  form  a community  of  women,  ih 
whose  hands  the  education  of  girls  might  be  safely  placed.  ■ Four  virtuous 
maidens,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Guerin,  directed  the  schools,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  other  works  of  mercy,  till  1636,- when  war  and  difficul- 
ties drove  them  to  Vaugirard.  Hence  the  Jesuit  Father  de  Lingendes  intro- 
duced them  to  Mary  Luillier,  Madame  de  Villineuve,  a pious  and  wealthy 
widow,  whom  the  holy  Bishop  of  Geneva  had  frequently  urged  to  found  a 
community  of  sisters,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching.  This  excellent  lady  took  the 
direction  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Cross,  and  placed  them  at  Brie-Comte-Robert, 
whence  a filiation  was  soon  made  to  Paris.  Mr.  Guerin  had  given  them  a- rule 
as  secular,  but  though  he  came  to  Paris  on  Madame  Villineuve’s  instance,  and 
obtained  a regular  income  through  the  Commander  de  Sillery,  he  would  not 
enter  into  her  plans  for  the  introduction  of  simple  vows.  This  led  to  a division 
of  the  institute.  The  house  at  Brie-Comte-Robert,  followed  the  rule  of  Mr. 
Guerin,  and  continued  its  good  work.  That  at  Vaugirard  was  erected  in  1640 
into  a congregation  by  Archbishop  de  Gundy,  and  authorized  by  the  civil  power 
in  1642,  when  Madame  de  Villineuve  and  her  sisters  took  the  simple  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and  stability,  in  the  hands  of  Rev.  Mr.  Froget, 
parish  priest  of  St.  Nicholas-de-Chardonnet.  She  then  acquired  the  Hotel  des 
Tournelles  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  in  Paris,  which  she  made  the  mother  house. 
Guided  hy  the  eminent  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  she  adapted  the  rule  to  the  new 
state,  and  governed,  the  congregation  with  great  wisdom  till  her  death,  January 
15,  1650,  and  extended  it  to  Ruel,  where  she  Founded  a house  through  the  lib- 
erality of  the  Dutchess  d’Aiguillon,  who  had  already  aided  her  to  purchase  the 
house  in  Paris,  and  who  subsequently  contributed  greatly  to  their  success. 

After  the  death  of  Madame  de  Villineuve,  the  congregation  fell  into  great 
difficulties,  and  would  have  been  suppressed  but  for  the  earnest  endeavors  of 

* The  Dutchess  d’Aiguillon  was  a niece  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  not  only  contri- 
buted by  bountiful  alms  to  the  Jesuit  missions  in  Canada,  but  founded  the  Hotel  Dieu 
at  Quebec ; Noel  Brulart  de  Sillery,  a Commander  of  Malta  aided  the1  missions  and 
founded  that  of  St.  Joseph’s,  which  took,  however,  his  name,  Sillery,  since  removed 
to  St.  Francis\ 
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the  holy  founder  of  the  Priests  of  the  Mission.  He  maintained  it,  and  by 
securing  a new  mother  in  the  person  of  Madame  Anne  Petau,  he  gave  it  a 
life  and  vigor  that  revolutions  and  civil  convulsions  have  not  been  able  to 
extinguish. 

Under  the  impulse  thus  given  it  spread  to  Moulins,  Narbonne,  Treguier* 
Aiguillon,  Saint  Brieuc,  Saint  Flour,  Limoges,  and  other  parts,  where  the  sisters 
encouraged  by  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See,  for  their  congregation  was  con- 
firmed in  1688,  by  Cardinal  de  Vendome,  legate  a latere  of  Pope  Clement  IX, 
continued  their  labors  down  to  the  French  revolution.  Then  many  houses  were 
dispersed  totally ; others  but  for  a time.  A few  seemed  to  have  escaped  entirely, 
and  among,  these  that  of  Treguier,  founded  in  1666,  by  Bishop  Granger.  In 
1820,  this  community  removed  to  Guingamp,  but  in  1833  sent  a filiation  totheir 
time  honored  convent  whence  a series  of  petty  persecutions  had  driven  them. 

The  Right  Rev.  Augustus  Martin,  on  his  appointment  to  the  See  of  Natche- 
toches,  applied  to  the  Sisters  of  Treguier  with  whose  institute  he  was  well 
acquainted,  for  a filiation  lor  his  diocese,  and  ten  sisters  arrived  at  New  York,  in 
November,  1855,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Louisiana,  by  the  way  of  St.  Louis. 
They  established  their  first  house  at  Avoyelles,  where  their  academy  under  the 
skilful  direction  of  Mother  Mary  Hyacinthe,  the  superior,  achieved  such  success 
that  the  good  bishop  earnestly  solicited  a new  colony  from  France.  Five  accord- 
ingly set  out  from  Treguier,  and  embarked  at  Havre  on  the  1 1th  of  November, 
1856;  the  next  day,  however,  one  of  the  boilers  burst,  wounding  several  of  the 
crew.  Amid  the  confusion  and  terror  that  prevailed,  Sister  Mary  Agathe  and 
her  companions  placed  all  hope  in  the  protection  of  Mary,  and  knelt  to  recite  the 
Salve  Regina,  in  which  many  joined.  God  did  not  close  his  heart  .to  their 
prayer ; the  flames  were  subdued,  the  vessel  reached  a port,  and  a few  days 
after  the  sisters  were  again  at  sea. 

Thus  recruited  the  sisters  established  a second  house  at  Isle  Brevelle,  which 
is  rendering  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  religion,  education,  and  charity. 
The  rule  under  which  the  sisters  actually  live,  is  that  compiled  by  Mgr.  Louis 
Abelly,  Bishop  of  Rodez,  and  biographer  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  They  devote 
themselves  to  all  works  of  charity  towards  their  own  sex,  especially  the  spiritual 
works  of  mercy.  They  recite  the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  make 
the  morning  and  evening  meditation  in  common,  have  prescribed  hours  of  silence, 
and  fast  every  Friday.  Their  habit  is  a plain  black  dress,  with  a white  collar, 
and  a silver  cross.* 

* Helyot — Ilistoire  des  Ordres  Relig.,  (Ed.  Meigne  i,  1173-77).  The  statement 
that  these  sisters  had  a-  house  in  Quebec,  containing  a hundred  sisters,  is  without  a 
shadow  of  foundation. 
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John  Chrysostom  Wolfgang  Theophilus  Amadeus  Mozart,  was  bora 
at  Salzburgh,  in  Austria,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1756.  His  father  was  a 
musician,  and  was  sub-director  of  the  Prince’s  Chapel,  at  Salzburgh.  He  also 
published  a work  of  instructions  on  the  violin.  From  a very  early  period  of  his 
life  young  Mozart  displayed  a remarkable  taste  for  music,  and  when  he  was 
only  four  years  old  he  gave  evidence  of  possessing  a keen  sense  of  musical  har- 
mony. His  father,  therefore,  set  himself  to  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  the 
natural  gifts  of  his  child,  and  his  intentions  were  rewarded  by  young  Mozart’s 
rapid  improvement,  so  that  at  seven  years  of  age  he  had  acquired  brilliant  exe- 
cution on  the  harpsichord  and  violin. 

At  this  time  the  youthful  musician  was  brought  by  his  father  to  Vienna, 
where  Haydn  then  resided,  and  which  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  musical 
fame.  The  performances  of  young  Mozart  astonished  all,  and  he  received  the 
warm  commendations  of  the  emperor.  He  was  soon  taken  to  Paris,  where  he 
played  before  Louis  XV,  and  his  court,  and  then  was  brought  to  England.  In 
London  he  gave  some  concerts,  and  excited  great  admiration,  the  then  youthful 
George  III  (for  it  was  in  1764),  and  his  queen  being  amongst  his  hearers. 

Mozart  left  London  in  July,  1765,  and  returned  to  Germany,  and  continuing 
to  work  hard,  he  produced  an  opera  before  he  was  thirteen.  After  some  time 
he  visited  Italy.  The  pope  conferred  on  him  the  knighthood  of  the  Golden 
Order.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Mozart  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  of  com- 
mitting to  memory  the  music  of  the  Miserere,  as  sung  in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  and 
of  which  no  person  except  those  in  the  choir  had  a copy.  Mozart  soon  after- 
wards returned  to  Germany,  where  he  passecFthe  remainder  of  his  days.  The 
two  following  strange  particulars  are  told  respecting  the  close  of  Mozart’s  life 
in  1791 : — 

In  the  street  Saint  Joseph,  at  Vienna,  was  a shop  of  ancient  and  modern  curi- 
osities, occupied  by  the  honest  George  Rutler.  Every  week,  for  a long  while, 
a pale-faced  gentleman  might  have  been  seen  entering  it,  who,  after  purchas- 
ing some  little  trinket,  would  stop  and  play  awhile  with  the  broker’s  little  chil- 
dren. He  was  well  known  in  person,  seemed  an  old  friend,  and  yet  they  knew 
not  his  name. 

One  morning,  hearing  Rutler  hushing  the  noise  of  his  children,  he  learned 
that  Madame  Rutler  had  given  birth,  a few  hours  before,  to  her  twelfth  child. 

“ The  twelfth !”  said  he.  “ Have  yoU  a godfather,  Mr.  Rutler  ?” 

“Alas,  sir;  godfathers  are  not  lacking  to  the  children  of  the  rich ; but  I know 
not  where  I shall  find  one  for  this  poor  little  new  born  girl.” 

“Ah ! Suppose,  then,  I do  you  the  office,  and  we  will  call  her  Gabriella.  And, 
if  it  please  you,  I will  remit  you  one  hundred  florins  for  the  expenses  of  her 
baptism.  I will  not  meddle  at  all  with  it,  and  here  is  my  address,  that  you  may 
let  me  imagine  it  when  all  is  ready.” 

“ Ah,  sir!  But  how  can  I ever  repay  you  for  this  favor?” 

“ I ask  this  only,  that  you  let  me  sit  a few  moments  at  this  piano.  The 
thought  with  which,  for  a long  time,  I have  endeavored  to  conclude  a musical 
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composition,  has  just  dashed  over  me.  If  I do  not  try  it  now,  it  may  escape 
me  entirely.” 

The  good  man  Rutler  places  a stool  before  the  instrument;  the  gentleman 
seats  himself,  opens  it,  and,  after  a delicate  preclude,  touches  the  keys  with  an 
expression  which  proves  him  a perfect  master.  In  a few  moments  the  passers- 
by  pause  at  the  shop-door;  the  music  acts  like  a charm  upon  the  little  ones,  and 
they  no  longer  need  their  father’s  voice  to  still  their  cries.  All,  adults  and  chil- 
dren, listen,  spell-bound,  to  the  heavenly  harmony,  and  they  feel  that  the  musi- 
cian is  Mozart  himself. 

Without  giving  the  least  attention  to  the  crowd  about  him,  as  soon  as  he  had 
judged  himself  of  the  effects  of  his  inspiration,  he  took  a sheet  of  paper,  traced 
the  air,  rose  with  cheeks  more  flushed  than  usual,  renewed  his  offer  to  his  host, 
and  departed. 

About  three  days  afterwards,  Rutler  repaired  to  the  indicated  address,  but  he 
shuddered  when  he  gained  it,  for  a coffin  stood  at  the  door — Mozart  was  no 
more!  Sad  at  heart,  he  returned,  and  with  weeping  eyes  regarded  the  piano 
from  whose  keys  had  issued  the  last  notes  of  Mozart ; of  that  requiem , the  con- 
clusion of  which  a fatal  presentiment  had  for  two  months  prevented. 

The  child,  of  whom  he  desired  to  become  the  godfather,  received  the  name 
of  Gabriella,  as  he  had  wished ; and  when  the  story  became  known,  the  curi- 
ous ran  in  crowds  to  bargain  with  the  broker  for  that  piano  which  had  been  but 
a single  time  touched  by  the  great  genius  of  German  music.  It  found  more  than 
one  amateur  ready  to  purchase  it,  and  Rutler  sold  it  finally  for  four  hundred 
florins,  which  was  the  dowry  of  Gabriella. 

There  is  something  extremely  remarkable  in  the  history  of  his  composing  his 
grand  Requiem.  This  is  a funeral  mass  (in  D minor).  It  opens  by  the  dismal 
notes  of  the  Corni  di  bassetto  mixing  with  the  orchestra,  in  a stream  of  mourm 
ful,  overwhelming  pathos.  The  Dies  Ira  and  the  Tuba  Mirum  are  full  of  terror, 
and  never  were  the  tromboni  so  effectively  introduced.  The  Rex  Tremandce 
Majestatis,  the  Recordare , and  the  Lux  JEterna,  have  carried  music  to  its  cli- 
max in  producing  sublime  sensations. 

In  one  of  Mozart’s  most  melancholy  fits,  in  which  his  wife  had  in  vain 
endeavored  to  soothe  him,  a carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  and  a tall,  grave,  well- 
dressed  person  of  impressive  deportment  was  ushered  into  the  room. 

“ I have  been  commissioned,  sir,  by  a man  of  considerable  importance,  to 
wait  upon  you.” 

“ Who  is  he?”  interrupted  Mozart,  much  depressed. 

“ He  does  not  wish  to  be  known.” 

“ Well,  sir,  and  what  does  he  want?” 

“ He  has  just  lost  a friend  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  whose  memory  will 
be  eternally  dear  to  him.  He  is  anxious  to  solemnize  this  loss  annually,  and 
he  will  give  you  any  reward  for  a Requiem.  Employ  all  your  genius  and  feel- 
ing, for  he  is  a judge  of  music,  and  his  affliction  is  severe.” 

Mozart  was  deeply  affected  by  the  stranger’s  mournful  and  impressive  man- 
ner, and  he  briefly  consented  to  write  a funeral  mass. 

“ What  time  do  you  ask?” 

“ A month.” 

“Very  well;  this  day  month  I shall  return.  What  price  do  you  require?” 

“ A hundred  ducats.” 
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The  stranger  silently  deposited  them  on  the  table  and  withdrew/ 

Mozart  was  lost  in  a fit  of  melancholy.  Presently  recovering  himself*  how- 
ever, lie  ardently  called  for  his  writing  materials,  and  set  about  the  composition 
with  an  intensity  which  alarmed  his  family.  He  wrote  day  and  night ; nor 
could  his  wife,  by  her  usual  entreaties  and  stratagems,  induce  him  to  quit  the 
work.  Several  times  he  fainted,  and  on  recovering  from  one  of  those  attacks, 
he  took  his  wife  by  the  hand,  and  looking  earnestly  at  her,  said:  “This  is  for 
my  funeral  service ; . this  requiem  is  for  myself/’  It  was  to  no  purpose  his  fam- 
ily endeavored  to  cheer  his  mind,  and  destroy  this  presentiment  of  his  death. 
His  excessive  application  increased  his  nervous  gloom;  and  when  the  return  of 
the  stranger  was  expected,  the  agitation  of  poor  Mozart  was  truly  distressing. 

At  length  he  came,  dressed  in  black,  pale,  and  his  countenance  as  much  over- 
cast with  sadness  as  on  their  first  interview. 

“ I have  found  it  impossible,”  said  Mozart,  “ to  keep  my  word.  The  work 
interests  me  more  than  I had  imagined.  I must  have  another  month.” 

“ In  that  case,  it  is  but  just  to  increase  the  reward.  Here  are  fifty  ducats 
more.” 

“Sir,”  said  Mozart,  with  increasing  astonishment,  “who  are  you,  then?” 

“That  is  nothing  to  your  purpose,”  replied  the  stranger.  “In  a month  I 
shall  return.” 

The  stranger  withdrew,  and  Mozart  despatched  a servant  to  trace  whither  he 
went.  But  the  servant  failed  in  his  object,  and  his  master  became  doubly  dis- 
tressed. 

An  idea  now  seized  the  unhappy  man  that  this  stranger  was  a supernatural 
being.  Sent  to  prepare  him  for  death.  In  vain  was  the  absurdity  of  the  idea 
demonstrated  to  him ; in  vain  was  he  urged  by  his  affectionate  wife  and  attached 
friends  to  quiet  himself  for  a month,  when  the  stranger’s  residence  should  be 
demanded  or  traced. 

Fit  succeeded  to  fit,  and  vision  to  vision.  In  the  short  and  painful  intervals, 
Mozart  worked  upon  the  Requiem.  Many  parts  of  the  composition  afford 
proofs  of  his  disordered  intellect.  The  Requiem , however,  was  finished. 

At  the  exact  expiration  of  the  month  the  stranger  returned — Mozart  was 
lying  a corpse ! 

He  died  on  the  5th  of  September,  A.  D.,  1791,  aged  thirty-five  years,  seven 
months,  and  nine  days. 

. The  Requiem  was  his  funeral  service.  Lamp . 


A LITTLE  “WORD. 

A little  word  in  love  expressed, 

A motion  or  a tear, 

Has  often  healed  a heart  depressed, 

And  made  a friend  sincere.  . 

A word,  a look,  has  crushed  to  earth 
Full  many  a budding  flower, 

Which,  had  a smile  but  owned  its  birth, 
Would  bless  life’s  darkest  hour. 
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CARDINAL  WOLSEY. 

Thomas  Wolsey,  whose  name  is  so  prominently  connected  with  the  most 
important  period  of  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  was  born 
at  Ipswich,  in  March,  1471.  There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  a frequently 
made  statement  to  be  true,  that  his  lather  was  a butcher.  Young  Wolsey  was 
sent  at  an  early  age  to  Oxford,  and  at  fifteen  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor. 
He  was  soon  elected  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  and  appointed  tutor  to  the 
three  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  this  led  to  his  becoming  rector  of 
Lymington,  in  Somerset.  He  rose  gradually  to  the  rank  of  being  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  Henry  VII,  and  by  that  King  he  was  rapidly  promoted. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  VII,  he  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  at  whose  recommendation  he  was  intrusted  with  a secret  and 
delicate  negotiation  at  the  German  imperial  court;  and  the  expedition  and 
address  with  which  he  executed  his  commission,  not  only  justified  the  discern- 
ment of  his  friend,  but  also  raised  the  agent  in  the  estimation  of  his  sovereign. 
Before  the  death  of  Henry  VII,  he  had  been  collated  to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln, 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  preferments  in  the  English  church;  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  present  reign,  we.  find  him  exercising  the  office  of  almo- 
ner to  the  king,  and  thus  possessing  every  facility  of  access  to  the  presence  of 
the  young  monarch.  Henry  was  captivated  with  the  elegance  of  his  manners, 
and  the  gaiety  of  his  disposition.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  most  sure 
and  expeditious  way  to  the  royal  favor  was  through  the  recommendation  of  the 
almoner;  and  foreigners,  as  well  as  natives,  eagerly  solicited,  and  frequently 
purchased  his  patronage.  Preferments  rapidly  poured  in  upon  him.  He  was 
made  Dean  of  York,  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln ; and,  on'  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Bambridge,  succeeded  that  prelate  in  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York. 

He  was  made  chancellor  and  papal  legate,  and  having  repeatedly  solicited 
additional  powers,  at  length  possessed  and  exercised  within  the  realm  almost  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Nor  was  his  ambition  yet  satisfied, 
for  at  the  death  of  each  pope  he  labored,  but  in  vain,  to  seat  himself  in  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  His  love  of  wealth  was  subordinate  only  to  his  love  of  power. 
As  chancellor  and  legate  he  derived  considerable  emoluments  from  the  courts  in' 
which  he  presided.  He  held  other  profitable  appointments,  and  received  pen- 
sions from  the  Pope  and  from  Francis.  In  justice  to  his  memory  it  should  how- 
ever be  observed,  that  if  he  grasped  at  wealth,  it  was  to  spend,  not  to  hoard  it. 
His  establishment  was  on  the  most  princely  scale,  comprising  eight  hundred 
individuals.  He  spared  no  expense  in  his  buildings;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  and  furnished  it  to  his  taste,  he  gave  the 
whole  to  Henry ; perhaps  the  most  magnificent  present  that  a subject  ever 
made  to  his  sovereign.  He  was  a minister  of  consummate  address  and  com- 
manding abilities ; greedy  of  wealth,  and  power,  and  glory ; anxious  to  exalt 
the  throne  on  which  his  own  greatness  was  built,  and  the  church  of  which  he 
was  so  distinguished  a member ; but  capable,  in  the  pursuit  of  these  different 
objects,  of  stooping  to  expedients  which  sincerity  and  justice  would  disavow*, 
and  of  adopting  through  indulgence  to  the  caprice  and  passions  of  the  king. 
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measures  which  often  involved  him  in  contradictions  and  difficulties,  and  ulti- 
mately occasioned  his  ruin.  It  is  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  reformed 
many  abuses  in  the  church,  and  compelled  the  secular  and  regular  clergy  to  live 
according  to  the  canons.  His  office  of  chancellor  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
of  displaying  the  versatility  and  superiority  of  his  talents.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
acquainted  with  the  subtleties  and  minutiae  of  legal  proceedings,  and  on  that 
account  was  careful  to  avail  himself  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others; 
but  he  always  decided  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment;  and  the 
equity  of  his  decrees  was  universally  admitted  and  applauded.  To  appease 
domestic  quarrels,  and  reconcile  families  at  variance  with  each  other,  he  was 
accustomed  to  offer  himself  as  a friendly  arbitrator  between  the  parties;  that  the 
poor  might  pursue  their  claims  with  facility  and  without  expense,  he  established 
courts  of  request ; in  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice,  he  introduced  im- 
provements which  were  received  with  gratitude  by  the  country ; and  he  made 
it  his  peculiar  care  to  punish  with  severity  those  offenders  who  had  defrauded 
the  revenue,  or  oppressed  the  people.  But  his  reputation,  and  the  case  with 
which  he  admitted  suits,  crowded  the  Chancery  with  petitioners ; he  soon  found 
himself  overwhelmed  with  a multiplicity  of  business;  and  the  king,  to  relieve 
him,  established  four  subordinate  courts,  of  which  that  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  is  still  preserved. 

Literature  found  in  the  cardinal  a constant  and  bountiful  patron.  He  employed 
his  influence  in  foreign  courts  to  borrow  valuable  manuscripts  for  the  purpose 
of  transcription.  On  native  scholars  he  heaped  preferment,  and  the  most  emi- 
nent foreigners  were  invited  by  him  to  teach  in  the  universities.  Both  of  these 
celebrated  academies  were  the  objects  of  his  care ; but  Oxford  chiefly  experi- 
enced his  munificence  in  the  endowment  of  seven  lectureships,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Christ  Church,  which,  though  he  lived  not  to  complete  it,  still  exists  a 
splendid  monument  to  his  memory.  As  a nursery  for  this  establishment,  he 
erected  another  college  at  Ipswich,  the  place  of  his  nativity.  But  these  occu- 
pations at  home  did  not  divert  his  eyes  from  the  shifting  scenes  of  politics  abroad. 
He  was  constantly  informed  of  the  secret  history  of  the  continental  courts ; and 
his  dispatches,  of  which  many  are  still  extant,  show  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  pursue  every  event  through  ail  its  probable  consequences;  to  consider  each 
measure  in  its  several  bearings;  and  to  furnish  his  agents  with  instructions 
beforehand  for  almost  every  contingency.  His  great  object  was  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  rival  houses  of  France  and  Austria;  and  to  this 
we  should  refer  the  mutable  politics  of  the  English  cabinet,  which  first  deserted 
Francis  to  support  to  the  cause  of  Charles,  and  when  Charles  had  obtained  the 
ascendency,  abandoned  him  fo  repair  the  broken  fortunes  of  Francis.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  as  long  as  Wolsey  presided  in  the  council,  the  minister  was 
feared  and  courted  by  princes  and  pontiffs,  and  the  king  held  the  distinguished 
station  of  arbiter  of  Europe. 

The  flames  of  war  were  unexpectedly  rekindled  in  1521,  between  Francis 
and  Charles,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  contending  parties 
immediately  appealed  to  Henry,  and  each  claim  his  aid  in  virtue  of  treaty. 
He  exhorted  each  monarch  to  conclude  a pieace,  and  then  proposed,  that  before 
he  should  make  his  election  between  them,  they  should  appoint  commissioners 
to  plead  before  him,  or  his  deputy.  Charles  instantly  signified  his  assent 
Francis  wavered,  but,  at  length,  condescended  to  accept  the  proffered  mediation. 
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Henry  conferred  the  high  dignity  of  arbitrator  on  Wolsey,  who  proceeded  to 
Calais  in  great  state  as  the  representative  of  his  sovereign.  The  mediation 
failed,  and  Wolsey  declared  that  Francis  had  been  the  aggressor  in  the  war,  and 
that  Henry  was  bound  by  treaty  to  aid  his  imperial  ally. 

The  deliverance  of  Milan  from  the  yoke  of  France,  which  took  place  about 
this  time  diffused  the  most  extravagant  joy  throughout  the  Italian  states.  The 
pontiff,  Leo  X,  ordered  the  event  to  be  celebrated  with  thanksgivings  and 
games,  hastened  to  Rome,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  triumph  of  his  policy  and 
arms,  and  entered  his  capital  in  high  spirits,  and  apparently  in  perfect  health; 
yet  a sudden  indisposition  prevented  him  from  attending  a consistory,  which 
he  had  sommoned ; and  in  a few  days  it  was  known  that  he  was  dead.  The 
news  travelled  with  expedition  to  England,  and  Wolsey  immediately  extended 
his  views  to  the  papal  throne,  but  without  success,  as  Cardinal  Adrian,  a Bel- 
gian, was  elected  Pope. 

„ Wolsey,  by  his  office  of  legate,  was  bound  to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  Luther; 
and  Henry,  who  had  applied  to  the  school  divinity,  attributed  their  diffusion  in 
Germany  to  the  supine  ignorance  of  the  native  princes.  By  a letter  to  Charles 
V,  he  had  already  evinced  his  hostility  to  doctrinal  innovation;  but  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  abstain  from  any  public  declaration  till  the  future  decision  of  the 
Germanic  diet  could  be  conjectured  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  Then  the 
legate,  attended  by  the  other  prelates  and  the  papal  and  imperial  ambassadors, 
proceeded  to  St.  Paul’s ; the  Bishop  of  Rochester  preached  from  the  cross ; and 
the  works  of  Luther,  condemed  by  the  Pontiff,  were  burned  in  the  presence  of 
the  multitude.  Henry  himself  was  anxious  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  Ger- 
man ; nor  did  Wolsey  discourage  the  attempt,  under  the  idea  that  pride  no  less 
than  conviction  would  afterwards  bind  the  royal  polemic  to  the  support  of  the 
ancient  creed.  That  the  treatise  in  defence  of  the  seven  sacraments,  which  the 
king  published  was  his  own  composition,  is  forcibly  asserted  by  himself ; that  it 
was  planned,  revised,  and  improved  by  the  superior  judgment  of  the<;ardinal  and 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  the  opinion  of  the  public.  The  Dean  of  Windsor 
carried  the  royal  production  to  Rome,  and  in  a full  consistory  submitted  it  to 
the  inspection  and  approbation  of  the  Pontiff.  Clement  accepted  the  present 
with  many  expressions  of  admiration  and  gratitude,  and  conferred  on  the  English 
monarch  the  title  of  “ Defender  of  the  Faith.”  Luther  wrote  an  answer  to 
Henry,  but  the  intemperance  of  his  declamation  scandalized  his  friends,  while 
it  gave  joy  to  his  enemies.  To  the  king,  he  allotted  no  othegr  praise  than  that  of 
writing  in  elegant  language ; in  all  other  respects,  he  was  “ a fool  and  an  ass, 
a blasphemer,  and  a liar.”  Henry  complained  to  Luther’s  patron,  the  elector; 
the  German  princes  considered  the  work  as  an  iflsult  to  crowned  heads;  and  at 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  Christian,  king  of  Denmark,  Luther  condescended  to 
write  an  apology ; but  his  “ apology  ” was  severe  satire,  and  not  likely  to  appease 
the  mind  of  Henry,  who  published  an  answer,  in  which  he  openly  avows  him- 
self to  be  the  author  of  the  tract  printed  with  his  name,  and  expresses  his  esteem 
for  Wolsey,  “ whom  he  always  loved,  but  whom  he  shall  now  love  much  more, 
since  he  has  been  honored  with  the  abuse  of  one  who  never  spared  exalted 
worth,  either  in  the  living  or  the  dead.” 

In  1525,  Henry  fell  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  the  queen’s  maids  of 
honor,  and,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  her,  he  now  to  obtain  a divorce, 
affected  to  fear  that  he  was  living  in  a state  of  incest  with  the  relict  of  his 
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brother.  The  royal  wish  was  no  sooner  communicated  to  Wolsey,  than  he 
offered  his  aid,  and  ventured  to  promise  complete  success.  His  views,  how- 
ever, were  very  different  from  those  of  his  sovereign.  Unapprised  of  Henry's 
intentions  in  favor  of  Anne,  he  looked  forward  to  the  political  consequences  of 
the  divorce;  and  had  already  selected,  for  the  successor  of  Catharine,  Renee, 
the  daughter  of  Louis  XII,  of  France.  Henry  mentioned  his  doubts  respecting 
the  validity  of  his  marriage  to  several  canonists  and  divines ; most  of  whom, 
from  a passage  in  Leviticus,  contended  that  no  dispensation  could  have  author- 
ised a marriage  with  the  widow  of  a brother.  Wolsey  soon  proceeded  to  the 
continent,  that  he  might  settle  in  person  with  Francis  the  promised  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Mary.  That  monarch  still  insisted. on  their  union ; and  the  most 
that  Wolsey  could  obtain  was,  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  either  with 
the  king  or  his  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Henry  would  not  consent  to 
the  first  part  of  this  alternative;  and  therefore  imposed  on  his  minister  the  task 
of  persuading  Francis  to  be  satisfied  with  the  second,  or  to  break  off  the  intended 
marriage  altogether.  Wolsey,  though  not  pleased  at  the  commission,  made  up 
his  mind  to  fulfil  with  apparent  cheerfulness  the  pleasure  of  his  sovereign,  and 
proceeded  to  France. 

Hitherto  the  king  had  concealed  his  thoughts  respecting  a divorce  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  queen;  but  Catherine's  eyes  had  witnessed  his  partiality  for 
her  maid,  and  her  jealousy  at  last  discovered  the  whole  intrigue.  In  a fit  of  pas- 
sion she  reproached  him  to  his  face  with  the  baseness  of  his  conduct.  Henry, 
however,  appeased  her  by  appealing  to  her  piety,  and  protesting  that  his  only 
object  was  to  search  out  the  truth,  and  to  tranquilize  his  own  conscience. 

• When  the  cardinal  returned  to  England  from  his  French  mission,  the  king 
took  an  opportunity  of  communicating  to  him  his  fixed  determination  to  marry 
Anne  Boleyn.  The  minister  received  the  intelligence  with  grief  and  dismay. 
On  his  knees  he  besought  the  king  to  recede  from  a project  which  would  cover 
him  with  disgrace;  but,  aware  of  the  royal  temper,  he  soon  desisted  from  his 
opposition,  and  became  a convert  to  the  measure  which  he  could  not  prevent. 
With  the  nation  at  large  the  king's  course  was  unpopular.  The  fate  of  a prin- 
cess who  for  so  many  years  had  been  acknowledged  as  queen,  and  who  had 
displayed  in  that  situation  every  virtue  which  could  grace  a throne,  was  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  in  her  favor  the  feelings  of  the  .public.  A commission  was 
obtained  from  the  pope,  authorising  Wolsey,  with  the  aid  of  any  one  of  the 
other  English  prelates,  to  inquire  summarily,  and  without  judicial  forms,  into 
the  validity  of  the  dispensation  which  had  been  granted  by  Julius,  and  of  the 
marriage  between  Henry  and  Catherine;  to  pronounce  in  defiance  of  the  excep- 
tion or  appeal,  the  dispensation  sufficient,  or  surreptitious,  the  marriage  valid  or 
invalid,  according  to  the  conviction  of  his  conscience;  and  to  divorce  the  par- 
ties, if  it  were  invalid,  but  at  the  same  time  to  legitimate  their  issue,  if  such 
legitimation  were  desired. 

Wolsey  now  began  to  hesitate  ; and  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring  to  the 
king  at  one  of  the  consultations,  that  though  he  was  bound  in  gratitude,  and 
was  ready  to  spend  his  goods,  blood,  and  life  in  his  service,  yet  he  was  under 
greater  obligations  to  God,  at  whose  tribunal  he  would  have  to  render  an  account 
of  his  actions,  and  therefore  was  determined  to  show  the  king  no  more  favor 
than  justice  required ; and  if  he  found  the  dispensation  sufficient  in  law,  so  to 
pronounce  it,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence.  Henry  at  the  moment  sup- 
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pressed  his  feelings ; but  in  a short  time  gave  way  to  his  anger  in  language  the 
most  opprobious  and  alarming.  Wolsey  saw  the  danger  which  threatened  him; 
Anne  Boleyn  was  not  his  friend.  Her  relatives  and  advisers  were  his  rivals  and 
enemies ; and  he  knew  that  they  only  waited  for  the  expected  marriage  to  effect 
his  downfall  with  the  aid  of  her  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  king. 

In  1528  a plague  broke  out,  and  while  it  continued,  the  harmony  in  which 
the  king  lived  with  his  wife,  and  the  religious  impression  which  the  danger  had 
left  on  his  mind,  excited  a suspicion  that  he  would  abandon  his  project  of  a 
divorce ; but  the  contagion  had  no  sooner  ceased  than  he  resumed  his  former 
course  of  conduct.  Campeggio,  the  legate  who  came  from  Rome  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  divorce,  after  he  had  been  introduced  to  Henry,  waited  on  the  queen, 
first  in  private,  and  then  in  the  company  of  Wolsey  and  four  other  prelates. 
He  exhorted  her  in  the  name  of  the  pontiff  to  enter  a convent,  and  then  ex- 
plained to  her  the  objections  against  the  validity  of  her  marriage.  Catherine 
replied  with  modesty  and  firmness  that  it  was  not  for  herself  that  she  was  con- 
cerned, but  for  her  daughter,  whose  interests  were  more  dear  to  her  than  her 
own.  She  therefore  demanded  as  a right  the  aid  of  counsel  of  her  own  choice. 
The  request  was  partially  granted  ; and,  in  addition  to  certain  English  prelates 
and  canonists,  she  was  permitted  to  choose  two  foreign  advocates. 

The  court  for  the  trial  of  the  question  met,  after  much  delay,  in  the  parlia- 
ment chamber  at  the  Blackfriars,  and  summoned  the  king  and  queen  to  appear 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1529.  The  latter  obeyed,  but  protested  against  the  judges, 
and  appealed  to  the  pope.  At  the  next  session  Henry  sat  in  state  on  the  right 
of  the  cardinals,  and  answered  in  due  form  to  his  name.  Catherine  was  on 
their  left,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  called,  rising  from  her  chair,  renewed  her  pro- 
test. On  the  refusal  of  the  cardinals  to  admit  her  appeal,  she  rose  a second 
time,  crossed  before  them,  and,  accompanied  by  her  maids,  threw  herself  at  the 
king's  feet.  “ Sir,  said  she,  “ I beseech  you  to  pity  me,  a woman  and  a stranger, 
without  an  assured  friend,  and  without  an  indifferent  counseller.  I take  God  to 
witness  that  I have  always  been  to  you  a true  and  loyal  wife.  If  there  be  any 
offence  that  can  be  alleged  against  me,  I consent  to  depart  with  infamy ; if  not, 
then  I pray  you  do  me  justice."  She  immediately  rose,  made  a low  obeisance, 
and  retired.  Henry,  observing  the  impression  which  her  address  had  made  on 
the  audience,  replied  that  she  had  always  been  a dutiful  wife ; that  his  present 
suit  did  not  proceed  from  any  dislike  to  her,  but  from  the  tenderness  of  his  own 
conscience. 

Notwithstanding  the  queen's  appeal,  the  cause  proceeded,  and  on  her  refusal 
to  appear  in  person  or  by  her  attorney,  she  was  pronounced  contumacious. 
Several  sittings  were  held,  but  the  evidence  and  the  arguments  were  all 
on  the  same  side.  Wolsey  urged  for  a speedy  decision;  but  Campeggio, unwil- 
ling to  pronounce  against  his  conscience,  and  afraid  to  irritate  the  king,  solicited 
the  Pope  by  letter,  to  call  the  cause  before  himself.  To  add  to  their  common 
perplexity,  despatches  had  arrived  from  the  agents  at  Rome,  stating  that  the 
queen's  appeal  had  been  received ; and  that  Clement  would  in  a few  days 
revoke  the  commission,  and  reserve  the  cognizance  of  the  cause  to  himself. 

The  legates  had  prolonged  the  trial  by  repeated  adjournments.  On  the  23d 
of  July,  1529,  they  held  the  last  session;  the  king  attended  in  a neighboring 
room,  from  which  he  could  see  and  hear  the  proceedings ; and  his  counsel  in 
lofty  terms  called  for  the  judgment  of  the  court.  But  Campeggio  replied  tha 
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judgment  must  be  deferred  till  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  had  been  laid  before 
the  Pontiff,  and  that  no  consideration  should  divert  him  from  his  duty.  He  was 
too  old,  and  weak,  and  sickly,  to  seek  the  favor  or  fear  the  resentment  of  any 
man.  The  defendant  had  challenged  him  and  his  colleague  as  judges,  because 
they  were  the  subjects  of  her  opponent.  To  avoid  error,  they  had  therefore 
determined  to  consult  Rome,  and  for  that  purpose  he  adjourned  the  court  to  the 
commencement  of  the  next  term,  in  the  beginning  of  October. 

Henry  seemed  to  bear  the  disappointment  with  a composure  of  mind  which 
was  unusual  to  him.  But  he  had  not  been  unprepared  for  the  event.  By  the 
advice  of  Wolsey  he  resolved  to  conceal  his  real  feelings,  to  procure  the  opin- 
ions of  learned  men  in  his  favor,  to  effect  the  divorce  by  ecclesiastical  authority 
within  the  realm,  and  then  to  confirm  it  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Wolsey ’s  good  fortune  now  began  to  abandon  him.  At  this  moment,  while 
Henry  was  still  smarting  under  his  recent  disappointment,  an  instrument  arrived 
from  Rome,  forbidding  him  tp  pursue  his  cause  before  the  legates,  and  citing 
him  to  appear  by  attorney  in  the  papal  court,  under  a heavy  penalty.  The 
whole  process  was.  one  of  mere  form ; but  it  revived  the  irritation  of  the  king ; 
he  deemed  it  a personal  insult,  and  insisted  that  Wolsey  should  devise  some 
expedient  to  prevent  it  from  being  served  on  him,  and  from  being  made  known 
to  his  subjects.  This,  after  a tedious  negotiation,  was  effected  with  the  consent 
of  the  queen  and  her  counsel.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Cardinal  labored  to 
recover  the  royal  favor.  The  proofs  of  his  disgrace  became  daily  more  manifest. 
He  was  not  invited  to  court ; on  matters  of  state  his  opinion  was  seldom  asked, 
and  then  only  by  special  messengers ; even  letters  addressed  to  him  were  inter- 
cepted, opened,  and  perused  by  Henry.  Still,  amidst  the  misgivings  of  his  own 
breast  and  the  sinister  predictions  of  his  friends,  he  cherished  the  hope  that  some 
lucky  ch&nce  might  replace  him  on  his  former  pre-eminence,  and  imprudently 
trusted  to  the  hollow  professions  of  men,  who,  though  they  had  served  him 
faithfully  in  prosperity,  were  ready  to  betray  his  confidence  in  his  declining  for- 
tune. With  some  difficulty  he  obtained  an  interview  with  Henry,  in  company 
with  Campeggio,  when  that  prelate  took  leave  of  the  king. 

The  Italian  was  received  by  the  officers  of  the  court  with  the  attention  due 
to  his  rank;  the  fallen  minister  found  to  his  surprise  that,  though  an  apartment 
had  been  ordered  for  his  companion,  none  was  provided  for  himself.  He  was 
introduced  into  the  presence.  Every  tongue  foretold  his  disgrace — every  eye 
watched  his  reception.  To  the  general  surprise,  when  he  knelt,  the  king  gra- 
ciously raised  him  up  with  both  handseled  him  aside  in  a friendly  manner,  and 
conversed  with  him  familiarly  for  a considerable  time.  The  cardinal  dined  with 
the  ministers ; Henry  with  the  Lady  Anne  in  her  chamber;  but  after  dinner  he 
sent  for  Wolsey  again,  conducted  him  by  the  hand  into  his  closet,  and  kept  him 
in  pivate  conference  till  it  was  dark.  At  his  departure— for  he. slept  at  a gentle- 
man’s house  in  the  neighborhood — he  received  a command  to  return  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Wolsey’s  enemies  now.  trembled  for  their  own  safety ; they 
were  relieved  from  their  apprehensions  by  the  ascendency,  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
who  extorted  from  her  lover  a promise  that  he  would  never  more  speak  to  the 
cardinal.  When  Wolsey  returned  in  the  morning,  the  king  was  already  on 
horseback,  and  having  sent  a message  to  him  to  attend  the  council  and  then 
depart  with  Campeggio,  rode  out  in  the  company  of  the  Lady  Anne.  After 
that  day,  he  and  Wolsey  never  met  each  other.  Hales,  the  Attorney-gfene- 
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•rah  soon  afterwards  filed  two  . bills,  against  him  in  the  King’s  Bench,  charg- 
ing him  with  having,  as  legate,  transgressed  the  statute  of  Premunire.*  This 
stroke  though  it  was  not  unexpected,  plunged  Wolsey  into  despair.  * He  knew 
the  stern  and  irritable  temper  of  his  prosecutor  ;•  to-  have  maintained  his  inno- 
cence would  have  been  to  exclude  the  hope  of  forgiveness.  He  therefore  sub- 
mitted without  a murmur  to  every  demand  ; resigned  the  great  seal;  transferred 
to  the  king  the  whole  of  his  personal  estate;  ordered  his  attorney  to  plead  guilty 
to.  the  indictment;  and  threw*  himself  without  reserve  on  the  mercy  of  the 
sovereign. 

His  enemies  labored  doubly  to  keep  alive  the  royal  displeasure  against  him. 
They  represented  him  as  an  ungrateful  favorite,  who  had  sought  nothing  but 
his  own  interest  and  gratification.  Still  the  king’s  partiality  for. his  former  favor- 
ite seemed  to  be  proof  against  all  the  representations  of  the  council.  He  con- 
tinued to  send  to  the  cardinal  from  time  to  time  consoling  messages  and  tokens 
of  affection,  though, it  was  generally  by  stealth,  and  sometimes  during  the  night. 
When  the  court  pronounced  judgment  again t him,  he  took  him  under  the  royal 
protection;  and  when  articles  of  impeachment  had  been  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  passed  from  it  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  procured 
them  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  agency  of  Cromwell,  who  from  the  service  of 
the  cardinal  had  risen  to  that  of  the  king.  Wolsey,  however,  sank  , in  health 
and  spirits.  The  anguish  of  his  mind  rapidly  consumed  the  vigor  of  his  con- 
stitution. About  Christmas,  1529,  he  fell  into  a fever,  which  obstinately  defied 
the  powers  of  medicine.  When  Henry  heard  of  his  danger,  he  exclaimed  Cf  God 
forbid  that  he  should  die.  I would  not  lose  him  for  twenty  thousand  pounds.” 
He  immediately  ordered  three  physicians  to  hasten  to  Esher,  where  Wolsey 
lived,  and  repeatedly  assured  the  cardinal  of  his  unabated  attachment*. 

As  the  agitation  of  Wolsey’s  mind  subsided,  the  health  of  his  body  was 
restored;  but  his  enemies  had  prepared  for  him  a new  conflict,  and  required  of 
him  additional  sacrifices..  It  was  ultimately  agreed  that  Wolsey  should  retain 
the  administration,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
York,  but  in  consideration  of  a general  pardon,  make  over  to  the  crown  all  his 
other  ecclesiastical  revenues. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1540,  Wolsey  was  unexpectedly  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  He  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  guilt ; the  king  had  not, 
he  maintained,  a more  loyal  subject  than  himself;  there  lived  not  on  earth  the 
man  who  could  look  him  in  the  face  and  charge  him  With  untruth ; nor  did  he 
seek  any  other  favor  than  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers. 

His  health  (he  suffered  much  from  dropsy)  would  not  allow  hjm  to  travel 
with  expedition;  and  at  Sheffield-park,  a seat  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  he 
was  seized  with  a dysentery  which  confined  him  a fortnight.  As  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  mount  his  mule  he  resumed  his  journey;  but  feeling  his  strength 
decline  he  said  to  the  abbot  of  Leicester,  as  he  entered  the  gate  of  the  monas- 
tery, tf  Father  Abbot,  I am  come  to  lay  my  bones  among  you.”  He  was  im- 
mediately carried  to  his  bed;  and  the  second  day,  seeing  Kyngston,the  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Tower,  in  his  chamber,  he  addressed  him  in  these  well  known  words : 
“ Master  Kyngston,  I .pray  you  have  me  commended  to  his  majesty ; had  I but 
served  God  as  diligently  as  I have  served  him,  he  would  not  have  given  me 

* An  act  forbidding  documents  against  the  crown  being  brought  from  Rome. 
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over  in  my  grey  hairs.  But  this  is  my  just  reward  for  my  pains  and  study,  not 
regarding  my  service  to  God,  but  only  my  duty  to  my  prince.”  Having  received 
the  last  consolations  of  religion,  he  expired  the  next  morning,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  has  had  bitter  assailants,  and  as  with  ail  public  men,  there 
have  been  some  who  sought  to  justify  all  his  acts.  The  impartial  Lingard  steers 
between  both,  and  to  his  safe  guidance  we  have,  therefore,  trusted  in  the  fore- 
going sketch.  Wolsey  was  truly  a most  distinguished  man,  and  though  there 
were  some  portions  of  his  policy  not  sufficiently  straightforward,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  has  left  on  the  pages  of  history  much  which  mankind  must 
respect  with  unalloyed  admiration.  Burke . 


CREATION’S  TESTIMONY  TO  THE  MOST  HIGH. 

An  Evangelist  informs  us  that, “ In  the  beginning,  the  word  was  God,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made.”  (John  i,  15.)  The  same  authority,  moreover, 
declares  that,  “ No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  and  this  is  the  testimony 
of  John.”  “ Neither  have  you  heard  his  voice,  at  any  time,  nor  seen  his 
shape.”  (John  v,  37.) 

In  fact,  the  Lord  being  a pure  spirit,  cannot  be  seen  by  corporeal  eyes.  But, 
however  invisible.  His  presence  is  proved  by  a continuation  of  creative  and 
preserving  acts.  On  all  his  handiworks  there  is  a certain  stamp,  or  unmistaka- 
ble impress  of  their  divine  author  : just  as  the  workmanship  of  a famous  me- 
chanic, when  absent  or  unseen,  may  be  recognised  by  his  mark  or  style,  which 
distinguishes  his  productions  from  those  of  other  artists. 

According  to  Holy  Writ,  “ In  [God’s]  hands  are  both  we  and  our  works, 
and  all  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  works.”  (Wisd.  vii,  16.) 

We  have  already  considered  how  the  “ Heavens  show  forth  God’s  glory,  and 
the  firmament  declareth  the  work  of  His  hands  j”  for  “ day  unto  day  utlereth 
speech,  night  unto  night  teacheth  knowledge,  and  the  Universe  proclaims  His 
wisdom,  power,  and  magnificence.” 

“There  is  a God,  all  nature  cries, 

A thousand  tongues  proclaim 
His  arm  Almighty, — mind  all  wise, 

And  bid  each  voice  in  chorus  rise 
To  magnify  His  name. 

As  falls  a sparrow  to  the  ground, 

Obedient  to  his  will, 

By  the  same  law  the  spheres  wheel  round, 

Each  drawing  each,  yet  all  still  found 
In  one  supernal  system,  bound, 

One  order  to  fulfil.”  ' 

On  this  our  terrestrial  globe,  the  «ea  is  generally  admired  as  the  chief  of  crea- 
tures, without  a rival  in  grandeur  of  repose  or  in  majesty  of  turbulence.  In 
this  respect  it  gives  forcible  testimony  to  its  Divine  controller. 

A6cording  to  Nahum,  “ The  Lord’s  ways  are  in  a tempest  and  a whirlwind, 
and  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet.  He  rebuketh  the  sea,  and  drieth  it  up,  and 
bringeth  all  the  rivers  to  be  a desert.” 
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“The  terrors  of  the  sea  and  land, 

When  all  the  elements  conspire, 

The  earth  and  water,  storm  and  fire, 

Are  but  the  shadows  of  His  hand: 

Do  they  not  all  in  countless  ways, 

The  lightening ’s  flash — the  howling  storm, 

The  dread  volcano’s  awful  blaze, 

Proclaim  His  glory  and  His  praise?” 

“And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  over  the  waters.”  (Gen.  i,  2).  “The  sea  is 
His,  and  He  made  it,”  says  the  Psalmist,  who,  after  describing  the  earth  to  be 
full  of  the  Lord’s  riches,  goes  on  to  tell  us  that,  “ so  is  this  great  sea,  which 
stretcheth  wide  its  arms.  There  are  creeping  things  without  number,  creatures 
little  and  great.”  (Ps.  ciii.)  “ They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  have  seen 
the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  His  wonders  in  the  deep.  He  said  the  word,  and 
there  arose  a storm  of  wind,  and  the  waves  thereof  were  lifted  up.  They  mount 
up  to  the  heavens,  and  they  go  down  to  the  depths : And  they  cried  to  the  Lord 
in  their  affliction,  and  He  brought  them  out  of  their  distresses:  And  he  turned 
the  storm  into  a breeze,  and  its  waves  were  still.”  (Ps.  cv.) 

From  another  inspired  source,  we  learn,  that,  “The  Lord  divideth  the  Red 
Sea  waves,  lor  the  dry  passage  of  more  than  a million  Israelites,  while  Pha- 
raoh’s pursuing  army,  with  horse  and  rider,  and  charioteer,  sunk  as  lead  in  the 
mighty  waters.”  Well  might  the  Hebrews — 

“Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o’er  Egypt’s  dark  sea, 

Jehovah  has  triumph’d,  His  people  are  free; 

Sing,  for  the  pride  of  the  tyrant  is  broken, 

His  chariots — his  horsemen,  all  splendid  and  brave: 

How  vain  was  their  boasting!  the  Lord  hath  but  spoken, 

And  chariots  and  horsemen  are  sunk  in  the  wave.” 

Prodigies  of  this  nature  are  not  beside  the  mark  in  proving  that,  “ Whatso- 
ever the  Lord  pleaseth.  He  hath  done  in  Heaven,  on  earth,  in  the  sea,  and  in 
all  the  depths.”  (Ps.  cxxxv.) 

Wherefore,  to  such  a witness  as  the  “ liquid  main,”  the  following  lines  may 
not  inappropriately  be  addressed : — 

“Thee,  at  thy  birth,  the  Almighty  Maker  chose, 

Aye  to  resound  his  everlasting  praise: 

Thy  solemn  sounding  diapason  suits, 

The  theme  of  His  tremendous  attributes, 

When  thy  full  waves  a lofty  chorus  raise; 

And  murmuring  sweet  as  angels’  golden  lutes, 

His  mercy  whispers  in  thy  softer  lays.”  § 

How  soul-absorbing  it  is  to  gaze  on  the  Atlantic,  or  on  the  still  greater  ocean, 
with  its  ten  thousand  miles  across,  from  shore  to  shore.  Mariners  and  others 
familiar  with  the  magnitude  of  the  briny  deep,  doubtless,  discern  in  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  its  ponderous  glassy  waves,  a reflection  of  their  Creator’s  eternity,  im- 
mensity, and  infinitude ; the  sailor,  in  short,  whose  cargo  and  existence  are 
imperilled  on  an  agitated  and  tempest-tossed  ocean,  is  not  long  in  discovering 
how  helpless  he  is  without  the  providence  of  that  Being,  “ who  set  bounds  to 
[the  sea],  and  made  it  bars  and  doors ;”  and  who  also  said,  “ Hitherto  thou  shalt 
come,  and  shalt  go  no  further,  and  here  thou  shalt  break  thy  swelling  waves.” 
(Job  xxxviii.) 
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u Beautiful,  sublime,  and  glorious, 

Grand,  majestic,  foaming,  free, 

Over  time  itself  victorious — v 
Image  of  Eternity.. 

Such  art  thou,  stupendous  Ocean; 

But,  if  overwhelm’d  by  thee, 

Can  we  think,  without  emotion, 

What  must  thy  Creator  be?” 

According  to  a prophet,  “ When  [God]  utjtereth  His  voice,  the  waters  are 
multiplied  in  Heaven:  He  lifteth  up  the  clouds  from  the  ends  of  the  earth:  He 
hath  turned  lightening  into  rain,  and  brought  forth  the  wind  out  of  His  trea- 
sures : He  that  made  all  .things : He  it  is,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  His  name.” 
(Jer.  li.)  ' * 

“ Roll,  lovely  earth,  and  still  roll  Qn 
With  ocean’s  azure  beauty  bound; 

While  one  sweet  mate,  the  pearly  moon 
Pursues  you  through  the  blue  profound.” 

Without  pausing  here  to  examine  nature’s  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces, 
by  which  the  different  parts  of  the  universe  are  so  admirably  balanced,  let  us 
proceed  to  question  less  metaphysical  witnesses.  Of  these,  because  diminutive 
in  their  outward  form,  not  a few  are  commonly  disregarded;  but  their  evidence 
is  nevertheless  worth  noting,  from  its  utility  to  show  in  various  ways,  how  “ no 
evil  can  overcome  [God’s]  wisdom,  [as]  it  reacheth  from  end  to  end  mightily, 
and  ordereth  all  things  sweetly.”  (Wisd.  vii.) 

Imbued  with  the  impiety  of  Bolingbroke,  a Sp.inosa,  and  a Voltaire,  certain 
infidels  still  impugn  some  of  the  Deity’s  moral  attributes.  While  acknowledg- 
ing his  gigantic  works,  there  are  deists  who  demur,  for  example,  to  His  univer- 
sal providence!  They  proudly  imagine  that  Divine  wisdom  is  like  their  own 
narrow-minded  policy,  which  condemns  what  is  little,  and  weak  as  beneath 
notice.  With  affected  humility,  they  insinuate  that  the  “ Most  High”  is  too 
exalted  a Being  to  trouble  himself  about  low  and  insignificant  mortals ! 

The  oracles  of  truth,  however,  give  more  trustworthy  assurances : “ Under- 
stand, ye  senseless  among  the  people,  and,  ye  fools,  be  wise  at  last : He  that 
planneth  the  ear  shall  He  not  hear,. or  He  that  formeth  the  eye  shall  He  not 
consider?”  (Wisd.  xiii.) 

“ O most  mighty,  great,  and  powerful— the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  thy  name — great 
in  council  and  incomprehensible  in  thought,  whose  eyes  are  upon  all  the  ways 
of  the  children  of  Adam,  to  render  unto  every  one  according  t6  bis  ways,  and 
according  to  the  fruit  of  his  devices.”  (Jer\  xxxii.) 

The  aforesaiaquestion  may  also  be  poetically  answered : — 

“Among  the  deepest  shades  of  night, 

' Can  there  be  One  who  sees  our  way? 

Yes!  God  is  like  a shining  light, 

That  turns  the  darkness  into  day. 

When  every  eye  around  us  sleeps, 

May  we  not  sin  without  control? 

No,  for  a constant  watch  He  keeps, 

On  every  thought  of  every  soul. 

If  you  could  find  some  cave  unknown, 

Where  human  feet  had  never  trod  ; 

. Yet  there  you  could,  not  be  alone 

On  every  side  there  would  be  God.” 
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Creation's  Testimony  to  the  Most  High. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  inspired  penman,  “ The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  far 
brighter  than  the  sun,  beholding  round  about  all  the  ways  of  men,  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deep,  and  looking,  into  the  hearts  of  men.”  (Eccles.  xxix.) 

As  the  Almighty  is  so  great  that  His  grandeur  cannot  be  increased.  His  con- 
descension to  little  things  gives  a sort  of  relief,  as  it  Were,  to  his  gigantic  opera- 
tions. In  support  of  Creation’s  testimony  from  this  point  of  view,  philosophi- 
cal inquirers  should  inspect  some  of  Nature’s  colonies  in  a microscopic  world. 
Both  of  its  hemispheres  abound  with  nations,  kingdoms,  and  republics,  which, 
though  comparatively  small,  in  space,  swarm  notwithstanding  with  countless 
inhabitants.  They  will  furnish  to  inquirers,  on  examination,  the' most  indubi- 
table and  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Creator’s  care  extends  to  the  smallest 
mite  living  on  (he  breath  of  a rose,  as  well  as  to  the  huge  elephant  or  mons- 
trous whale.  The  structure  of  a cameleopard  or  an  eagle  is  not  more  wonder- 
ful than  that  of  a mouse  or  a fly. 

To  the  eyd  of  a botanist,  neither  the  stately  oak  nor  the  colossal  fern  displays 
a more  skilful  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  than  the  humble  floweret  or  blade 
of  grass. 

Hence,  a pious  floriculturist  has  grounds  for  asserting  that, — 

“Not  worlds  on  worlds  in  phalanx  deep, 

Needs  he  to  prove  a God  is  here: 

The  daisy  fresh  from  winter’s  sleep 
Tells  of  His  hand  in  proofs  so  clear: 

For,  who  but  He  that  arch’d  the  skies, 

. And  pours  the  day-spring’s  living  flood;' 

Wondrous  alike  in  all  He  tries, 

Could  rear  the  daisy’s  purple  bud?  * 

Mould  its  green  cup,  its  wiry  stem, 

Its  fringed  border  nicely  spin. 

And  cut  the  gold  embossed  gem, 

That  set  in  silver  gleams  within? 

And  fling  it  unrestrain’d  and  free, 

O’er  hill  and  dale,  and  desert  sod, 

That  man,  where’er  he  walks  may  see, 

At  every  step — the  stamp  of  God?” 

Comparing,  moreover,-  the  earth’s  floral  gems  with  the  brilliant  jewels  of  the 
sky,  it  may  be  observed  how — 

“ Wondrous  truths,  and  manifest  as  wondrous, 

God  has  written  on  those  stars  above; 

But  not  less  in  the  bright  floweret  under  us, 

Stands  the  revelation  of  His  love: 

Bright  and  glorious  is  that  relation, 

Written  o’er  this  great  world  of  burs,  # 

Making  evident  our  own  creation, 

In  those  stars  of  earth — these  golden  flowers, 

And  with  child-like  credulous  affection, 

We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand, 

Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 

Symbols  of  the  high  and  promised  land.” 

Evenings  at  Home. 
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THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT. 


This  transaction  between  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Castlereagh,  and  Lord  Belvi- 
dere  and  Messrs.  Knox  and  Crowe,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  lessons 
to  the  British  nation ; there  will  be  seen,  in  the  sad  fate  of  Ireland,  the  means 
by  which  their  own  liberties  may  be  destroyed. 

Before  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  when  it  was  about  to  be  reported,  Mr. 
Charles  Ball,  Member  for  Clogher,  rose,  and,  without  speaking  one  word,  looked 
round  impressively,  every  eye  was  directed  to  him,  he  only  pointed  his  hand 
significantly  to  the  bar,  and  immediately  walked  forth,  casting  a parting  look 
behind  him,  and  turning  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  as  if  to  invoke  vengeance  on  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  His  example  was  contagious.  Those  Anti- Unionists 
who  were  in  the  House  immediately  followed  his  example,  and  never  returned 
into  that  Senate  which  had  been  the  glory,  the  guardian,  and  the  protection  of 
their  country.  There  was  but  one  scene  more,  and  the  curtain  was  to  drop 
forever. 

The  day  of  extinguishing  the  liberties  of  Ireland  had  now  arrived,  and  the 
sun  took  his  last  view  of  independent  Ireland,  he  rose  no  more  over  a proud  and 
prosperous  nation,  she  was  now  condemned,  by  the  British  Minister,  to  renounce 
her  rank  amongst  the  States  of  Europe,  she  was  sentenced  to  cancel  her  consti- 
tution, to  disband  her  Commons,  and  disfranchise  her  nobility,  to  proclaim  her 
incapacity,  and  register  her  corruption  in  the  records  of  the  empire.  On  this 
fatal  event,  some,  whose  honesty  the  tempter  could  not  destroy,  some,  whose 
honor  he  durst  not  assail,  and  many  who  could  not  control  the  useless  language 
of  indignation,  prudently  withdrew  from  a scene  where  they  would  have  wit- 
nessed only  the  downfall  of  their  country.  Every  precaution  was  taken  by 
Lord  Clare  for  the  security,  at  least,  of  his  own  person.  The  Houses  of  Par- 
liament were  closely  invested  by  the  military,  no  demonstration  of  popular  feel- 
ing was  permitted,  a British  regiment,  near  the  entrance,  patrolled  through  the 
Ionic  colonades,  the  chaste  architecture  of  that  classic  structure  seemed  as  a 
monument  to  the  falling  Irish,  to  remind  them  of  what  they  had  been,  and  to 
tell  them  what  they  were.  It  was  a heart-rending  sight  to  those  who  loved  their 
country,  it  was  a sting  to  those  who  sold  it,  and  to  those  who  purchased  it,  a vic- 
tory, but  to  none  has  it  been  a triumph.  Thirty-three  years  of  miserable  expe- 
rience should  now  convince  the  British  people  that  they  have  gained  neither 
strength,  nor  affection,  nor  tranquility,  by  their  acquisition ; and  that  if  popu- 
lation be  the  “ wealth  of  nations,”  Ireland  is  getting  by  far  too  rich  to  be  gov- 
erned much  longer  as  a pauper. 

The  British  people  know  not  the  true  history  of  the  Union,  that  the  brilliant 
promises,  the  predictions  of  rapid  prosperity,  and  “consolidated  resources,” 
were  but  chimerical. — Whilst  the  finest  principles  of  the  constitution  were 
sapped  to  effect  the  measure,  England  by  the  subjugation  of  her  sister  kingdom, 
gained  only  an  accumulation  of  debt,  an  accession  of  venality  to  her  Parlia- 
ment, an  embarrassment  in  her  councils,  and  a prospective  danger  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  empire.  The  name  of  Union  has  been  acquired,  but  the  attainment 
of  the  substance  has  been  removed  farther  than  ever. 
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The  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  on  the  last  evening  afforded  the  most 
melancholy  example  of  a fine  independent  people,  betrayed,  divided,  sold,  and, 
as  a State,  annihilated.  British  clerks  and  officers  were  smuggled  into  her  Par- 
liament to  vote  away  the  constitution  of  a country  to  which  they  were  strang- 
ers, and  in  which  they  had  neither  interest  nor  connection.  They  were  em- 
ployed to  cancel  the  royal  charter  of  the  Irish  nation,  guaranteed  by  the  British 
Government,  sanctioned  by  the  British  legislature,  and  unequivocally  confirmed 
by  the  words,  the  signature,  and  the  great  seal  of  their  monarch. 

The  situation  of  the  Speaker,  on  that  night,  was  of  the  most  distressing 
nature;  a sincere  and  ardent  enemy  of  the  measure,  he  headed  its  opponents; 
he  resisted  it  with  all  the  power  of  his  mind,  the  resources  of  his  experience,  his 
influence  and  his  eloquence. 

It  was,  however,  through  his  voice  that  it  was  to  be  proclaimed  and  consum- 
mated. His  only  alternative  (resignation)  would  have  been  unavailing,  and 
could  have  added  nothing  to  his  character.  His  expressive  countenance,  bespoke 
the  inquietude  of  his  feeling ; solicitude  was  perceptible  in  every  glance,  and 
his  embarrassment  was  obvious  in  every  word  he  uttered. 

The  galleries  were  full,  but  the  change  was  lamentable,  they  were  no  longer 
crowded  with  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  witness  the  eloquence  and  to 
animate  the  debates  of  that  devoted  assembly.  A monotonous  and  melancholy 
murmer  ran  through  the  benches,  scarcely  a word  was  exchanged  amongst  the 
members,  no  body  seemed  at  ease,  no  cheerfulness  was  apparent,  and  the  ordi- 
nary business,  for  a short  time,  proceeded  in  the  usual  manner. 

At  length  the  expected  moment  arrived,  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  for  a “ Legislative  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,” 
was  moved  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  unvaried,  tame,  coldblooded,  the  words  seemed 
frozen  as  they  issued  from  his  lips ; and,  as  if  a simple  citizen  of  the  world,  he 
seemed  to  have  no  sensation  on  the  subject. 

At  that  moment  he  had  no  country,  no  god  but  his  ambition ; he  made  his 
motion,  and  resumed  his  seat,  with  the  utmost  composure  and  indifference. 

Confused  murmurs  again  ran  through  the  House,  it  was  visibly  affected,  every 
character,  in  a moment,  seemed  involuntarily  rushing  to  its  index,  some  pale, 
some  flushed,  some  agitated;  there  were  few  hearts  did  not  despatch  somemes- 
senger.  Several  members  withdrew  before  the  question  could  be  repeated,  and 
an  awful  momentary  silence  succeeded  their  departure.  The  Speaker  rose 
slojsvly  from  that  chair  which  had  been  the  proud  source  of  his  honors  and  of 
his  high  character;  for  a moment  he  resumed  his  seat,  but  the  strength  of  his 
mind  sustained  him  in  his  duty,  though  his  struggle  was  apparent.  With  that 
dignity  which  never  failed  to  signalize  his  official  actions,  he  held  up  the  Bill 
for  a moment  in  silence ; he  looked  steadily  around  him  on  the  last  agony  of  the 
expiring  Parliament.  He  at  length  repeated,  in  an  emphatic  tone,  “ as  many 
as  are  of  opinion  that  this  bill  do  pass,  say  aye.”  The  affirmative  was  languid 
but  indisputable,  another  momentary  pause  ensued,  again  his  lips  seemed  to 
decline  their  office : at  length  with  an  eye  averted  from  the  object  which  he 
hated,  he  proclaimed,  with  a subdued  voice,  “ the  ayes  have  it.”  The  fatal  sen- 
tence was  now  pronounced,  for  an  instant  he  stood  stutue-like;  then  indignantly, 
and  with  disgust,  flung  the  Bill  upon  the  table,  and  sunk  into  his  chair  with  an 
exhausted  spirit.  An  independent  country  was  thus  degraded  into  a province, 
Ireland,  as  a nation,  was  extinguished.  Catholie  Herald. 
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THE  MONK  OF  OLMUTZ. 

A GERMAN  LEGEND. 

Previous  to  the  period  of  Lather’s  preaching  his  miscalled  Reformation, 
monasteries  were  to  be  seen  at  the  declivity  of  all  the  hills  in  Germany.  .They 
were  large  buildings  of  simple  and  unassuming  aspect,  with  their  tapering  stee- 
ples arising  in  the  midst  of  thick  woods,  around  which  fluttered  the  wild  pigeons. 
These  establishments  were  inhabited  by  men,  whose  whole  thoughts  were 
devoted  to  heavenly  contemplation.  . 

At  the  monastery  of  Olmutz  resided  one,  who  was  revered  by  the  whole 
country  for  his  piety  and  learning.  He  was  a simple  man,  as  all  those  men 
who  have  studied  profoundly  generally  are — for  science  is  like  the  sea,  the  more 
you  advance  in  it  the  more  extended  the  horizon  becomes,  and  the  more  acutely 
one  feels  their  own  nothingness.  Brother  Alfus  having  wrinkled  his  brow  and 
bleached  his  locks  in  the  search  after  useless  knowledge,  called  to  his  aid  the 
faith  of  the  little  children  and,  devoting  his  life  to  prayer  as  an  anchor  of  mercy, 
he  had  found  a soothing  resting-place  from  the  tempestuous  waves  of  vain 
enquiry  in  fervent  love  and  celestial  hope.  Nothwithstanding  all  this,  a violent 
squall  would  at  times  agitate  the  holy  navigator.  Occasionally,  the  temptation 
of  a strong  and  exalted  intellect  would  return,  and  reason  would  interrogate  faith 
with  human  pride.  Then  brother  Alfus  would  become  sad,  heavy  clouds 
would  pass  ove.r  his  interior  sunshine,  and  his  heart  would  become  cold.  Wan- 
dering about  the  country,  he  would  seat  himself  on  the  moss-covered  rocks, 
stop  under  the  foaming  torrents,  walk  amidst  the  murmurs  of  the  forest,  but 
vainly  did  he  interrogate  nature,  to  all  his  questions  the  mountains,  the  waves, 
and  the  leaves  replied  to  him  but  in  one  mighty  word — God!  * Brother  Alfus 
escaped  victorious  from  many  of  these  fearful  struggles;  each  time  he  felt  more 
strengthened  in  his  faith,  for  temptation  is  the  gymnasium  of  the  conscience — 
when  it  breaks  not,  it  more  strongly  fortifies.  But  for  some  time  a poignant 
disquietude  had  taken  possession  of  the  poor  brother.  He  had  often  observed 
that  all  that  was  beautiful  in  nature  lost  its  charm  by  usage,  that'  the  eye 
. became  fatigued  in  looking  upon  the  most  exquisite  landscape,  that  the  ear 
wearied  of  the  sweetest  voice,  and  he  asked  himself  how  he  could  find-even  in 
heaven  the  ingredients  of  eternal  joy.  What  would  become  of  the  fickleness 
of  our  being  in  the  midst  of  an  endless  magnificence?  Eternity ! — what  a word 
for  a- creature  who  knew  no  other  law  than  that  of  variety  and  change.  Oh, 
my  God!  no  more  of  the  past  nor  of  the  future — no  by-gone  recollections, nor 
future  hopes!  Eternity!  eternity!  Oh!  word  of  mighty  import,  which  unlocks 
the  fountain  of  the  sinner’s  tears,  what  sensation  dost  thou  create  in  the  realms 
of  celestial  joy  ? Thus  thought  brother  Alfus;  and  his  uncertainty  with  regard 
to  the  future  became  greater. 

One  morning,  arising  before  the  accustomed  hour  of  the  brothers,  he  left  the 
monastery  and  betook  himself  to  the  valley  beneath.  The  landscape,  still  moist 
with  dew,  was  joyously  opening  its  bright  blossoms  to  the  first  rays  of  the  rising 
sun.  Alfus  slowly  followed  the  umbrageous  pathway  of  the  hill ; the  birds  had 
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just  arisen,  and  fluttered  in  the  hawthorn-tree,  shaking  upon  his  bald  head 
the  glittering  dewdrops,  and  the  butterflies,  but  half  aroused  from  their  repose, 
were  carelessly  moving  towards  the  sun  to  dry  their  dewy  wings.  Alfus  stopped 
and  looked  around  the  country  which  lay  quietly  reposing  before  him.  He 
recalled  to  mind  how  surpassingly  beautiful  this  scene  had  appeared  to  him  the 
first  time  he  beheld  it,  and  with  what  intoxicating  delight  he  had  thought  of  fin- 
ishing his  days  in  such  an  elysium.  To  him,  the  dried  up  child  of  a sombre 
city,  with  its  blackened  walls  and  gloomy  streets,  these  flowers,  these  trees,  and 
the  pure  and  balmy  air,  were  thrilling  novelties;  and,  during  the  sweet  year 
that  had  been  the  period  of  his  noviciate,  short,  delightful  walks  had  he  taken 
in  the  valley  ! What  charming  discoveries ! The  murmur  of  the  rivulet  amidst 
the  glades  inhabited  by  the  nightingales,  with  the  eglantine  and  the  blushing 
rose,  and  the  wild  strawberry  of  the  woods ; Oh!  what  excess. of  felicity  to  see 
all  these  things  for  the  first  time — what  joy  to  ramble  by  unknown  paths  that 
lead  to  flowery  arbors,  and  to  encounter  at  each  step  a spring,  from  whence  one 
never  drank  before,  a mossy  bed  that  one  has  never  before  trodden  upon!  But 
alas!  these  pleasures  endure  but  for  a short  time;  as  soon  as  you  have  traversed 
all  the  varied  pathways  of  the  forest,  as  soon  as  you  have  heard  the  thrilling 
melody  of  the  feathery  choristers,  as  soon  as  you  have  culled  the  sweets  from  off* 
the  flowery  stems,  adieu  then  to  the  beauties  of  the  country  and  all  its  varied 
harmony ; custom  draws  a veil  between  you  and  creation,  which  blinds  your 
perceptive  faculties  and  deafens  your  ear  to  the  music  of  nature.  Alas!  brother 
Alfus  was  one  of  these,  and  might  be  likened  unto  a man  who-  had  drank  30 
deeply  of  the  most  intoxicating  liquors,  that  he  .no  longer  felt  their  power  ; he 
How  looked  with  indifference  on  the  spectacle  which  was  formerly  so  ravishing 
to  his  eyes.  What  celestial  heauties  could  then  occupy  a soul  for  eternity,  when 
the  works  of  God  upon  the  earth  could  charm  but  for  an  instant?  In  proposing 
this  question  to  himself,  Alfus  was  in  the  very  heart  of  the  valley;  with  his 
head  sunk  upon  his  breast  and  his  arms  lying  listlessly  by  his  side  he  walked 
on — seeing  nothing,  clearing  the  rivulets,  the  woods,  and  the  hills;  already  the 
steeple  of  the  monastery  had  disappeared — Olmutz  was  immersed  in  fog,  with 
its  churches  aud  its  fortifications;  the  mountains  themselves  appeared  no  longer 
but  as  a cloud  upon  the  distant  horizon.  On  a sudden  the  monk  stopped — he 
was  at  the  entrance  of  a vast  forest,  which  presented  itself  to  his  view  like  an 
ocean  of  verdure,  a thousand  charming  sounds  hummed  around  the  spot  and 
an  odoriferous  breeze  sighed  amongst  the  foliage.  ' 

Aft#  having  cast  his  astonished  gaze  into  the  faint  obscurity  of  the  wood., 
Alfus  hesitatingly  entered,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  committing  an  act  that  had 
been  forbidden  ; but  scarcely  had  he  advanced  ere  the  forest  became  grander  and 
more  magnificent — the  trees  bending  with  their  flowery  foliage,  which  shed  an 
inconceivable  perfume  around.  This  perfume  was  unlike  all  other  earthly  odors, 
was  a sort  of  moral  emanation  which  embalmed  the  soul,  and  was  both  fortify- 
ing and  delicious,  like  the  sensation  ODe  feels  upon  witnessing  a high  and  mighty 
action.  Alfus  soon  heard  a harmony  which  filled  the  whole  forest  with  its 
music ; he  still  advanced,  and  perceived  at  a distance  a dazzling  splendor  of 
marvellous  light.  What  struck  him  above  all  with  astonishment  was  that  the 
perfume,  the  music,  and  the  light,  were  conveyed  to  him  through  the  same 
sense,  and  communicated  themselves  to  him  by  a single  perception,  as  if  he  had 
ceased  to  have  distinct  senses,  and  aS  if  nothing  remained  to  him  but  his  soul. 
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He  soon  arrived  near  to  the  light,  and  seated  himself  by  it,  the  better  to  enjoy 
its  wonders,  when  on  a sudden  a voice  was  heard,  but  such  a voice — the  oar 
gently  dipping  in  the  calm  lake — the  breeze  softly  whispering  through  the  wil- 
low foliage— or  the  sigh  of  the  sleeping  infant  on  its  mother’s  breast,  could  con- 
vey no  idea  of  its  entrancing  sweetness.  All  that  the  water,  the  earth,  and  the 
air  can  convey  of  enchanting  murmurs — all  that  language  and  human  music 
can  attain  of  celestial  seductions,  were  concentrated  in  that  voice.  It  was  not 
a song,  and  yet  one  would  say  it  was  a strain  of  medody— it  was  not  a language, 
and  yet  the  voice  spoke.  Science,  poetry,  wisdom,  all  was  in  that  voice.  Like 
a celestial  sigh,  it  raised  the  soul,  and  made  it  wander  into  an  unexplored  region. 
On  hearing  it,  one  knew  all  and  felt  all,  and  the  world  of  thoughts  which  it 
embraced  was  infinite,  and  the  voice  though  still  the  same  was  ever  varying — 
such  a voice  as  one  could  listen  to  for  ages,  and  in  the  end  find  it  as  entrancing 
as  it  had  at  first  appeared.  The  longer  Alfus  listened  to  it,  the  more  he  felt  his 
interior  joy  increasing.  He  appeared  to  discover  in  it  at  each  instant  some  inef- 
fable mystery.  At  length  the  light  which  illuminated  the  forest  disappeared,  a 
lingering  sound  resounded  through  the  trees,  and  the  voice  was  hushed. 

Alfus  continued  for  some  time  immovable,  as  if  he  had  been  aroused  from 
an  enchanted  sleep.  At  first  he  looked  around  him  with  a stupified  air,  then 
wishing  to  rise,  in  order  to  retrace  his  road,  he  found  his  feet  benumbed,  and  his 
limbs  had  lost  their  wonted  agility.  He  retraced  with  difficulty  the  path  by 
which  he  had  entered  the  forest  and  soon  found  himself  out  of  the  wood.  He 
then  sought  the  road  to  the  monastery,  and  after  some  trouble  recognized  it;  he 
hastened  his  footsteps,  for  the  night  was  fast  advancing,  but  his  surprise  aug- 
mented with  every  step  he  took,  for  the  whole  face  of  the  country  appeared  to 
have  changed  since  he  had  left  the  monastery.  There,  where  he  had  seen  the 
tender  plant,  arose  as  if  by  magic  the  towering  oak ; he  sought  upon  the  river 
for  a little  woden  bridge,  interspersed  with  wild  briars,  which  be  was  accus- 
tomed to  cross,  but  it  was  no  longer  there,  and  in  its  place  arose  a solid  stone 
arch.  In  passing  near  a pond,  some  women  who  were  drying  clothes  upon  the 
flowery  elder  trees,  interrupted  their  occupations  to  look  at  the  monk  as  he 
passed,  saying  to  each  other,  “ There  is  an  old  man  who  wears  the  habit  of  the 
Monk  Olmutz,  but  we  know  all  the  brothers,  and  have  never  seen  this  one 
amongst  them.”  These  women  are  mad,”  said  Alfus,  and  he  passed  onwards. 
He  however  began  to  feel  a little  uneasy,  when  the  steeple  of  the  monastery 
showed  itself  through  the  trees.  He  hurried  on,  clambered  up  the  little  path, 
crossed  the  meadow,  and  advanced  towards  the  threshold,  but  to  his  indescribable 
amazement  the  door  was  no  longer  in  its  accustomed  place.  Alfus  raised  his 
eyes  and  was  transfixed  with  surprise.  The  Monastery  of  Olmutz  had  changed 
its  whole  exterior;  the  entrance  was  considerably  larger,  and  the  building  had 
increased  almost  beyond  his  power  of  recognition.  A plantation  which  he  him- 
self had  planted  a few  days  before,  besides  the  chapel,  now  covered  the  sacred 
asylum  with  its  abundant  foliage.  The  monk  bewildered  and  amazed,  directed 
his  steps  towards  the  new  entrance  and  gently  rang  the  bell ; but  it  was  no 
longer  the  silvery-toned  bell,  the  sound  of  which  he  knew  so  well.  A young 
brother  opened  the  door. 

“ Wfiat  is  the  matter?”  demanded  Alfus.  “ Why  is  not  Antoine  the  porter 
of  the  monastery  ?” 

“ I do  not  know  Antoine,”  replied  the  brother. 
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Alfus  raised  his  hand  to  his  brow  with  terror.  “ Have  I become  mad,”  said 
he.  “Is  not  this  the  Monastery  of  Olmutz  which  I left  this  morning?” 

The  young  monk  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment,  and  replied,  “ I am  now 
five  years  porter  to  the  monastery,  and  I know  you  not.” 

Alfus  gazed  around  him  with  a wild  and  searching  gaze;  several  monks  were 
passing  to  and  fro  the  cloisters ; he  called  them,  but  they  replied  not  to  the  names 
he  pronounced  ; he  ran  to  them  to  recognize  their  features,  but  they  were  all 
strangers  to  him.— “ Here  is  some  miracle  of  God,”  he  cried.  “ In  the  name 
of  Heaven,  my  brothers,  look  at  me,  and  say  if  none  amongst  you  have  seen 
me  before?  Is  there  nobody  present  who  knows  Brother  Alius.” 

All  looked  upon  him  with  amazement. 

“Alfus,”  at  length  replied  the  oldest  amongst  them. 

“ Yes,  there  was  in  former  times  at  Olmutz  a monk  of  that  name.  I have 
heard  my  ancestors  speak  of  him.  He  was  a man  learned  and  thoughtful,  with 
a great  love  of  solitude.  One  day  he  descended  into  the  valley,  and  they  saw 
him  disappear  in  the  distance  behind  the  woods.  They  vainly  waited  for  his 
return,  but  they  never  could  learn  what  had  become  of  Brother  Alfus.  This 
occurred  about  a hundred  years  ago.” 

At  these  words  Alfus  uttered  a loud  cry,  for  now  he  understood  all.  Throw- 
ing himself  on  his  knees  on  the  ground,  and  joining  his  hands  fervently  together, 
“ Oh ! my  God,”  said  he,  “ you  wish  to  prove  to  me  my  folly,  in  comparing 
the  joys  of  earth  with  those  of  heaven.  A whole  century  has  glided  by  me  like 
a single  day  in  listening  to  Thy  voice.  I now  understand  the  meaning  of  par- 
adise and  its  eternal  joys.  Accept  now  the  offering  of  my  fervent  heart,  my 
merciful  God,  and  pardon  your  unworthy  servant.” 

After  having  spoken  these  words.  Brother  Alfus  extended  his  arms,  and  raising 
his  eyes  with  a beatified  expression  towards  that  celestial  paradise  which  was 
opened  to  his  view,  softly  whispered  the  holy  name  of  Jesus,  and  expired. 


SITES  OF  DEVOTIONAL  CELEBRITY. 

ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH  AND  PRINCIPAL  MONUMENTS  IN  ROME. 

Rome  presents  three  things  to  the  view  of  the  curious  and  inquisitive  stranger, 
which  certainly  cannot  be  met  with  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  First,  the 
stupendous  ruins  of  her  amphitheatres,  circuses,  ancient  tombs,  and  triumphal 
arches.  Secondly,  her  columns,  aqueducts,  and  obelisks.  And,  thirdly,  her 
delightful  gardens,  palaces,  and  above  all,  the  unexampled  magnificence  of  her 
churches.  Amongst  these  churches,  St.  Peter’s  most  justly  holds  the  first  rank. 
This  superb  building  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Vatican  hill.  Pope  Ana- 
cletus  (ordained  priest  of  St.  Peter)  built  an  oratory  here  in  honor  of  the  prince 
of  the  apostles,  who  was  crucified  on  this  hill.  In  this  oratory  the  bodies  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  kept  for  a long  time,  till  they  were  removed  to  the  cem- 
etery of  Calixtus,  in  the  Via  Appia.  (See  St.  Gregory,  lib.  iii,  Regist.  Epist.  30.) 

The  emperor  Constantine,  miraculously  cured  of  a leprosy  by  St.  Sylvester, 
then  pope,  in  thanksgiving  for  such  benefit  built  on  this  Vatican  hill  a church. 
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which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  This  church  was  built  on  the  very 
site  of  the  circus  of  Nero,  once  the  theatre  of  the  bloody  persecutions  against 
the  Christians.  Of  these  barbarous  scenes  and  cruelties,  we  have  an  account, 
not  only  in  the  writings  of  the  Christians,  but  even  in  those  of  the  Pagans  them- 
selves. (See  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  xv.  s.  44.)  . 

This  church  was  so  much  respected,  or  rather  so  much  venerated,  even  by  the 
Goths  themselves,  that  (according  to  St.  Augustin,  tom.  v.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib. 
i,  cap.  7,  23)  they  spared  the  lives  of  such  as  took  refuge  there.  ‘Here  were 
held  four  councils:  the  first  and  second  under  Pope  Symmachus;  the  third 
under  Gregory  I;  and  the  fourth  under  Gregory  II. 

This  ancient  church,  built  by  Constantine,  existed  for  more  than  a thousand 
years,  when  it  was  discovered  to  be  in  a ruinous  state,  either  because  it  was  built 
in  a great  hurry,  or  what  is  more  probable,  that  the  southern  part  was  raised  on 
a foundation  not  strong  enough  to  support  the  vast  superstructure  with  which 
it  was  encumbered.  Hence  it  is,  that  Nicholas  V (elected  in  1447),  formed  the 
design  of  rebuilding  it ; and  for  this  purpose  commissioned  Bernardo  Rossilini 
to  draw,  the  plan,  and  actually  commenced  the  work,  but  dying  soon  after,  Paul 
II,  his  successor  (elected  14G4)  continued  it;  little  was  done, however,  until. the 
time  of  Julius  II.  This  enterprising  genius,  wishing  to  leave  a great  and  splendid 
monument  after  him,  consulted  the  most  distinguished  architects  In  Italy,  and 
preferring  that  of  Bramante,  laid  the  first  stone  of  this  august  temple  in  April, 
1506. 

One  may  form  an  opinion  of  this  vast  building  from  the  number  of  sovereign 
pontiffs  (some  say  thirty)  during  whose  time  it  was  continued,  and  the  enorm- 
ous expense  attending  it,  which  according  to  Fontana,  amounted  to  forty-seven 
millions  of  Roman  crowns,  not  including  several  millions  of  crowns  subse- 
quently expended  by  Urban  VIII,  and  innocent  X,  in  other  necessary  decorations. 

The  space  which  the  church  and  the  piazza  (including  the  colonade)  occu- 
pies, is  nearly  twenty  acres ; so  that  I may  say,  it  is  one  of  the  most  extensive, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  the  kind  that  has  been,  or  is  to  be, 
seen  in  any  part  of  the  world;  but  what  is  more,  there  has  not  been  its  equal 
either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times.  It  is  superior,  as  well  in  length  and 
breadth,  as  in  richness,  grandeur,  and  magnificence,  to  the  lemple  of  Olympian 
Jupiter  at  Athens,  to  those  of  Ephesus,  Eleusis,  and  even  to  that  of  Solomon 
in-  the  meridian  of  their  greatest  splendor;  in  a word,  it  may  justly  and  appro- 
priately be  called  the  eight  wonder  of  the  world,  for  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the 
.the  walls  of  Babylon,  the  ancient  and  so  much  boasted  of  colossus  of  Rhodes, 
&c.,  were  but  heaps  of  stones,  compared  to  the  master-piece  of  either  ancient 
or  modern  architecture. 

In  front  of  the  church  there  is  a beautiful  piazza,  which  is  divided  into  two,  one 
of  which  is  oval,  and  the  other  of  a rectangular  form.  The  oval  part  is  about 
six  hundred  feet  long,  the  smaller  diameter  is  .fiv'e  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the 
entire  length  of  the  piazza,  from  the  entrance  to  the  extremity  of  the  church 
(including  the  walls),  is  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety  feet.  The  Piazza  is  adorned 
with  a beautiful  obelisk  of  red  Egyptian  granite,  without  hieroglyphics;  and 
also  two  beautiful  fountains,  and  two  semi-circular  colonades. 

. Of  all  the  obelisks  in  Rome,  this  is  the  only  one  that  is  entire.  It  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  feet  high  from  the  pavement  to  the  summit  of  the  cross 
with  which.it  is  surmounted.  It  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  to  Rome  by  Cali- 
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gula  (see  Plin.  lib.  xvi,  c.  11),  and  afterwards  placed  by  Nero  in  his  circus.  It 
was  once  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  basilick  that  Constantine  built  in 
honor  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  on  the  very  place  where  now  stands  the  new 
sacristy  of  St.  Peter’s  church  ; here  it  remained  covered  with  earth  and  rubbish, 
until  Sixtus  Quintus,  in  1586,  had  it  ere.cted  according  to  the  design  of  Cav. 
Fontana,  in  its  present  situation.  It  rests  on  four  huge  lions  of  gilt  bronze,  and 
on  the  top  is  a cross,  placed  on  three  mountains,  with  a star  over  them ; the 
arms  of  Sixtus  Quintus,  who,  it  is  well  known,  assumed  the  name  of  Mon- 
talto.  The  inscriptions  on  the  pedestal  are  as  follows : 

On  the  side  facing  the  church.  Opposite. 

Christ  us  Vincet. 

Christus  regnat. 

Christus  imperat; 

Christus  ab  omni  malo, 

Plebem  suam 
defend  at.  . 

On  the  south  side.  • Opposite. 

Sixtus  Quintus  Pont.  Max.  ' Sixtus  V.  Pont.  Max! 

Obeliscum  Veterem  Cruci  invictae 

Dis  Gentium  Obelis  cum  Veterem 

Impio  cultu  decatum,  Ab  impura  superstitione 

Operoso  labore  transtutit.  expiatum,  justius 

Anno  1586.  Pont  II.  Et  felicius  consecravet. 

Anno  1586.  Pont.  II. 

The  fountain  on  the  north  side  was  begun  under  Innocent  VIII,  and  orna- 
mented by  Cav.  Bernini,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  VII.  This  latter  Pope  also 
intended  to  have  made  the  fountain  on  the  south  side,  but  the  project  was  not 
carried  into  execution  till  the  time  of  Clement  X.  These  fountains  continually 
throw  up  columns  of  water,  sufficient  to  fill  a small  river.  This  water  is  received 
in  immense  circular  basins  of  oriental  granite,  and  comes  from  near  the  lake 
Bracciano,  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Rome. 

The  semi-circular  colonades1  consist  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  columns  ot 
travertin  stone;  forming  on  each  side  of  the  piazza  a triple  portico;  the  middle 
one  is  about  twelve  feet  wideband  the  lateral  ones  about  eight. 

The  . rectangular  part  of  the  piazza,  commencing  where  the  oval  one  termi- 
nates, has  a covered  gallery  on  both  sides,  leading  to  the  grand  portico  or  vesti- 
ble  of  the  church.-  This  portico  contains  two  equestrian  statues  (one  at  each 
end)  of  Constantine  and  Charlemagne,  together  with  the  celebrated  Navicella 
de  S.  Pietro  in  mosaic*,  by  Giotto.  . 

The  external  access  to  the  portico  and  church  is  by  a grand  flight  of  steps, pf 
very  easy  ascent,  and  corresponding  to.  the  breadth  or  front  of  the  building. 
These  stairs  were  those  which  led  up  to  the  front  of  the  old  church ; and  Baro- 
nius  (An.  774)  says,  that  when  Charlemagne  first  went  up  these  steps  he  de- 
voutly kissed  each  of  them  as  he  ascended. 

The  entrance  to  the  portico  is  by  five  doors,  having  on  each  side  massy  pilas- 
ters, and  immense  Corinthian  columns,  each  about  86  feet  high,  and  24  in  cir- 
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cumference.  Over  these  pillars  there  is  an  architrave,  and  over  that  a balcony 
where  the  Pope  is  crowned,  and  whence  he  gives  his  benediction  in  holy  week 
and  on  Easter  Sunday.  This  noble  and  magnificent  front  is  terminated  by  a 
balustrade,  on  which  are  placed  colossal  statues  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

Opposite  the  five  doors  already  mentioned,  there  are  five  others,  which  lead 
into  the  church,  one  of  which  is  called  Porta  Santa,  opened  only  when  there 
is  a jubilee;  of  the  others,  two  are  called  Valvse  S.  Petri,  and  were  covered 
with  bronze  in  the  time  of  Eugenius  IV,  whose  memorable  actions,  namely, 
the  crowning  of  the  emperor  Sigismond,  and  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  were  engraved  on  them. 


THE  BEGGAR. 


From  the  French. 

Not  long  since,  an  old  beggar,  named  James,  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  plac- 
ing himself  at  the  principal  gate  of  a church  in  Paris.  His  manners,  tone,  and 
language,  showed  that  he  had  received  an  education  far  superior  to  that  which 
is  the  ordinary  lot  of  poverty.  Under  his  rags,  which  were  worn  with  certain 
dignity,  shone  a still  living  recollection  of  a more  elevated  condition.  This  beg- 
gar also  enjoyed  great  authority  among  the  paupers  belonging  to  the  parish. 
His  kindness,  his  impartiality  in  distributing  alms  among  his  fellow- paupers,  his 
zeal  in  appeasing  their  quarrels,  had  earned  for  him  well-merited  respect.  Yet 
his  life  and  misfortunes  were  a complete  mystery  to  his  most  intimate  comrades, 
as  well  as  to  the  persons  attached  to  the  parish.  Every  morning  for  twenty-five 
years,  he  regularly  came,  and  sat  down  at  the  same  place.  People  were  accus- 
tomed to  see  him  there,  that  he  made,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
porch;  yet  none  of  his  fellow- beggars  could  relate  the  least  particular  of  his 
/ life.  Only  one  thing  was  known,  James  never  set  foot  in  the  church,  and  yet 
he  was  a Catholic.  At  the  time  of  the  religious  services,  when  the  sacred  dome 
resounded  with  hymns  of  devotion;  when  the  incense,  ascending  above  the  altar, 
rose  with  the  vows  of  the  faithful  towards  Heaven ; which  the  grave  and  melo- 
dious sound  of  the  organ  swelled  the  solemn  chorus  of  the  assembled  Chris- 
tians, the  begger  felt  himself  impelled  to  mingle  his  prayers  with  those  of  the 
church : with  an  eager  and  contented  eye,  he  contemplated  from  without  the 
solemnity  which  the  house  represented.  ' The  sparkling  reflection  of  the  light 
through  the  gothic  windows,  the  shade  of  the  pillars,  which  had  stood  there  for 
ages,  like  a symbol  of  the  eternity  of  religion,  the  profound  charm  attached  to 
the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  church ; everything  inspired  the  beggar  with  involun- 
tary admiration.  Tears  were  sometimes  perceived  to  trickle  down  his  wrinkled 
face;  some  great  misfortune  or  profound  remorse  seemed  to  agitate  his  soul. 
In  the  primitive  times  of  the  Church,  he  might  have  been  taken  for  a great 
criminal,  condemned  to  banish  himself  from  the  assembly  of  the  faithful,  and  to 
pass  like  a shade  through  the  midst  of  the  living.  ' 

A clergyman  repaired  every  day  to  that  church  to  celebrate  Mass,  Descended 
from  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  France,  possessed  of  an  immense  for- 
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tune,  he  found  a joy  in  bestowing  abundant  alms.  The  beggar  had  become  the 
object  of  a sort  of  affection,  and  every  morning,  the  Abbe  Paulin,  de  Saint 
C— — , accompanied  with  benevolent  words  his  charity,  which  had  become 
a daily  income.  * 

One  day  James  did  not  appear  at  the  usual  hour.  The  Abbe,  desirous  of  not 
losing  this  opportunity  for  his  charity,  sought  the  dwelling  of  the  beggar,  and 
found  the  old  man  lying  sick  on  a couch.  The  eyes  of  the  clergyman  were 
smitten  with  the  luxury  and  misery  which  appeared  in  the  furniture  of  the  hab- 
itation. A magnificent  gold  watch  was  suspended  over  the  miserable  bolster; 
two  pictures,  richly  framed,  and  covered  with  crape,  were  placed  on  a white 
washed  wall;  a crucifix,  in  ivory,  of  beautiful  workmanship,  was  hanging  at 
the  feet  of  the  sick  man  ; an  antiquated  chair,  with  gothic  carvings;  and  among 
a few  worn-out  books  lay  a Mass  book,  with  silver  clasps : all  the  remainder  of 
the  furniture  announced  frightful  misery.  The  presence  of  the  priest  revived 
the  old  man,  and  with  an  accent  full  of  gratitude,  the  latter  cried  out: 

“ M.  Abbe,  you  are  then  kind  enough  to  remember  an  unhappy  man.” 

“ My  friend,”  replied  M.  Paulin,  “ a priest  forgets  none  but  the  happy  ones; 

I come  to  inquire  whether  you  want  any  assistance.” 

“ I want  nothing,”  answered  the  beggar;  “ my  death  is  approaching;  my 
-conscience  alone  is  not  quiet.” 

“ Your  conscience!  Have  you  any  great  fault  to  expiate?” 

“A  crime — an  enormous  crime;  a crime  for  which  my  whole  life  has  been 
a cruel  and  useless  expiation  ; a crime  beyond  pardon !” 

“A  crime  beyond  pardon! — there  exists  not  any!  The  divine  mercy  is 
greater  than  all  the  crimes  of  man.” 

“But  a criminal,  polluted  with  the  most  horrible  crime,  what  has  he  to  hope 
for?  Pardon!  there  is  none  for  me!” 

“ Yes,  there  is,”  cried  out  the  priest  with  enthusiasm ; “ to  doubt  it  would  be 
a more  horrible  blasphemy  than  your  very  crime  itself.  Religion  stretches  out 
her  arms  to  repentance.  James,  if  your  repentance  is  sincere,  implore  the 
Divine  goodness;  it  will  not  abandon  you.” 

“ Hear  my  history,  then,”  rejoined  the  beggar,  “ and  you  will  admit  that  my 
crime  is  so  great,  I should  not  dare  to  hope  for  mercy. 

“ The  son  of  a poor  farmer,  honored  with  the  affection  of  a family  of  high 
rank,  whose  lands  my  father  cultivated,  I was  from  my  infancy  welcomed  at  the 
castle  of  my  masters.  Destined  to  be  valet-de-chambre  to  the  heir  of  the  family, 
the  education  they  gave  me,  my  rapid  progress  in  study,  and  the  benevolence 
of  my  masters,  changed  my  condition : I was  raised  to  the  rank  of  secretary, 
I was  just  turned  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  when  the  revolution  first  broke 
out  in  France;  my  mind  was  easily  seduced  by  reading  the  newspapers  of  that 
period,  my  ambition  made  me  tired  of  my  precarious  situation.  I conceived  the 
project  of  abandoning  for  the  camp  the  castle  which  had  been  the  asylum  of 
my  youth.  Had  I followed  that  first  impulse,  ingratitude  would  have  saved  me 
from  crime ! The  fury  of  the  revolutionists  soon  spread  through  the  provinces  ;> 
my  masters,  fearing  to  be  arrested  in  their  castle,  dismissed  all  the  servants.  A 
sum  of  money  was  realized  in  haste,  and  selecting  from  among  their  rich  furni- 
ture a few  articles,  precious  for  family  recollections,  they  went  to  Paris,  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  the  crowd,  and  find  repose  in  the  obscurity  of  their  dwelling/ 
I followed  them,  as  a child  of  the  house.  Terror  reigned  uncontrolled  through- 
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out  France,  and  nobody  knew  the  place  of  concealment  of  my  masters.  Inscribed 
on  the  list  of  emigrants,  confiscation  had  soon  devoured  their  property ; but  it 
was  nothing  to  them,  for  they  were  together — tranquil  and  unknown.  Animated 
by  a lively  faith  in  Providence,  they  lived  in  the  expectation  of  better  times. 
Vain  hope!  the  only  person  who  could  reveal  their  retreat,  and  snatch  them 
from  their  asylum,  had  the  baseness  to  denounce  them.  This  informer  is  myself. 
The  father,  the  mother,  four  daughters,  angels  in  beauty  and  innocence,  and  a 
young  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  were  thrown  together  into  a dungeon,  and  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  horrors  of  captivity.  The  trial  commenced.  The  most  frivolous 
pretences  were  then  sufficient  to  condemn  the  innocent,  yet  the  public  accuser 
could  hardly  find  one  motive  for  prosecution  against  that  noble  and  virtuous 
family.  A man  was  found  who  was  their  confident,  who  perverted  even  the 
most  simple  circumstances  of  their  Jives  into  gailt,  and  invented  the  frivolous 
crime  of  conspiracy.  This  calumniator,  this  false  witness,  I am  he.  The  fatal 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  the  whole  family  except  the  youngest  son, 
an  unhappy  orphan,  destined  to  weep  the  loss  of  all  his  kindred,  and  to  curse 
his  assassin,  if  he  ever  knew  him.  Resigned  and  finding  consolation  in  their 
virtues,  that  unfortunate  family  expected  death  in  prison.  A mistake  took  place 
in  the  order  of  the  executions ; the  day  appointed  for  theirs  past  over,  and,  if 
nobody  had  meddled  with  it,  they  would  have  escaped  the  scaffold,  it  being  the 
eve  of  the  Ninth  of  Thermidor.  A man  impatient  to  enrich  himself  with  their 
spoils,  repaired  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  caused  the  error  to  be  rectified;  hia 
zeal  was  rewarded  with  a diploma  of  civism.  The  order  for  their  execution 
was  delivered  immediately,  and  on  that  very  evening  thefrightful  justice  of  these 
times  had  its  course.  This  wicked  informer,  I am  he.  At  the  close  of  the  day, 
by  torchlight,  the  fatal  cart  transported  that  noble  family  to  death!  The  father, 
with  the  impress  of  profound  sorrow  on  his  brow,  pressed  in  his  arms  his  two 
youngest  daughters ; the  mother,  a heroic  and  Christian-like  woman,  did  the 
same  with  the  two  eldest;  and  all  mingling  their  recollections,  their  tears,  and 
their  hopes,  were  repeating  the  funeral  prayers.  They  did  not  even  once  utter 
the  name  of  the  assassin.  As  it  was  late,  the  executioner,  tired  with  his  task, 
entrusted  it  to  a valet.  Little  accustomed  to  the  horrible  work,  the  valet  on  the 
way  begged  the  assistance  of  a passer-by.  The  latter  consented  to  help  him  in 
his  ignoble  function.  This  man  is  myself.  The  reward  of  so  many  crimes  was 
a sum  of  three  thousand  francs  in  gold ; and  the  precious  articles  still  deposited 
here  around  me  are  the  witnesses  of  my  guilt.  After  I had  committed  this  crime, 
I tried  to  bury  the  recollection  of  it  in  debauchery ; the  gold  obtained  by  my 
infamous  conduct  was  hardly  spent,  when  remorse  took  possession  of  my  soul. 
No  project,  no  enterprise,  no  labor  of  mine,  was  crowned  with  success.  I be- 
came poor  and  infirm.  Charity  allowed  me  a privileged  place  at  the  gate  of  the 
church,  where  I have  passed  so  many  years.  The  remembrance  of  my  crime 
was  overwhelming ; so  poignant,  that,  despairing  of  Divine  goodness,  I never 
dared  to  implore  the  consolation  of  religion,  nor  enter  the  church.  The  alms  I 
received,  yours  especially,  M.  Abbe,  aided  me  to  hoard  a sum  equal  to  that  I 
stole  from  my  former  masters  ; here  it  is.  The  objects  of  luxury  which  you 
remark  in  my  room — this  watch,  this  crucifix,  these  veiled  portraits,  were  all 
taken  from  my  victims.  O ! how  long  and  profound  has  my  repentance  been, 
but  how  powerless ! M.  Abbe,  do  you  believe  I can  hope  pardon  from  God.” 

“ My  son,”  said  the  Abbe,  (( your  crime  no  doubt  is  frightful ; the  circum- 
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stances  are  atrocious.  Orphans,  who  were  deprived  of  their  parents  by  the 
revolution,  understand  better  than  any  one  else,  all  the  bitterness  of  the  anguish 
suffered  by  your  victims ! A whole  life  passed  in  tears,  is  not  too  much  for 
the  expiation  of  such  a crime.  Yet  the  treasures  of  Divine  Mercy  are  immense. 
Relying  on  your  repentance,  and  full  of  confidence  in  the  inexhaustible  good- 
ness of  God,  I think  I can  assure  you  of  his  pardon.” 

The  priest  then  rose  up.  The  beggar,  as  if  animated  by  new  life,  got  out  of 
bed  and  knelt  down.  The  Abbe  Paulin  de  Saint  C.,  was  going  to  pronounce 
the  powerful  words  which  bind  or  loosen  the  sins  of  man,  when  the  beggar 
cried  out: 

“ Father,  wait ! before  I receive  God's  pardon,  let  me  get  rid  of  the  fruit  of 
my  crime.  Take  these  objects,  sell  them,  distribute  the  price  to  the  poor.”  In 
his  hasty  movements  the  beggar  snatched  away  the  crape  which  covered  the 
two  pictures.  “ Behold !”  said  he — “ behold  the  august  images  of  my  masters!” 

At  this  sight,  the  Abbe  Paulin  de  Saint  C.,  let  these  words  escape : — K My 
father!  my  mother!” 

Immediately,  the  remembrance  of  that  horrid  catastrophe,  the  presence  of  the 
assassin,  the  sight  of  those  objects,  seized  upon  the  soul  of  the  priest,  and  yielded 
to  an  unexpected  emotion,  he  fell  upon  a chair.  His  head  leaning  upon  his 
' hands,  he  shed  abundant  tears  : a deep  wound  had  opened  afresh  in  his  heart. 

The  beggar,  overpowered,  not  daring  to  lift  up  his  looks  on  the  son  of  his 
master,  on  the  terrible  and  angry  judge,  roiled  himself  at  his  feet,  bedewed  them 
with  tears,  and  repeated  in  a tone  of  despair — “My  master!  my  master!” 

The  priest  endeavored,  without  looking  at  him,  to  check  his  grief.  The  beg- 
gar cried  out : 

“ Yes,  I am  an  assassin,  a monster,  an  infamous  wretch!  M.  Abbe  dispose 
of  my  life!  What  must  I do  to  avenge  you?” 

. “Avenge  me!”  replied  the  priest,  recalled  to  himself  by  these  words— 
“ avenge  me,  unhappy  man !” 

“ Was  1 not  then  right  in  saying  that  my  crime  was  beyond  pardon  ? I knew 
it  well,  that  religion  itself  would  repulse  me.  Repentance  will  avail  nothing  to 
a criminal  of  so  deep  a dye;  there  is  no  forgiveness  for  me— no  more  pardon — 
no  forgiveness.” 

These  last  words,  pronounced  with  a terrible  accent,  reached  the  soul  of  the 
priest,  his  mission,  and  his  duties.  The  struggle  between  filial  grief  and  the 
exercise  of  his  sacred  functions  ceased  immediately.  Human  weakness  had  for 
a moment  claimed  the  tears  of  the  saddened  son.  Religion  then  stirred  the  soul 
of  the  servant  of  God.  The  priest  took  hold  of  the  crucifix,  his  paternal  inheri- 
tance, which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  this  unhappy  man,  and  presenting  it  to 
the  beggar,  he  said,  in  the  strong  accents  of  emotion : 

“ Christian,  is  your  repentance  sincere?” — “ Yes.” 

“ Is  your  crime  the  object  of  profound  horror?” — “ Yes.” 

“ Our  God,  immolated  on  this  Cross  by  men,  grants  you  pardon ! Finish 
your  confession.” 

Then  the  priest,  with  one  hand  uplifted  over  the  beggar,  and  holding  in  the 
other  the  sign  of  our  Redemption,  bade  the  divine  mercy  descend  on.  the  assas- 
sin of  his  whole  family! 

With  his  face  against  the  earth,  the  beggar  remained  immovabte  at  the  priest's 
feet.  The  latter  stretched  out  his  hand  to  raise  him  up — he  was  no  more! 
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MAXIMS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

What  ib  Happiness? — At  every  stage  of  life,  in  every  time,  in  every  age,  man 
has  been  in  continual  pursuit  of  happiness,  seeking  it  with  all  the  energy  of  his  soul, 
and  hunting  it  with  untiring  zeal.  In  ancient  times  the  rommvm  famum,  or  happiness, 
was  the  sole  point  of  dispute  between  philosophers.  Books  were  written  on  it:  the 
greatest  and  most  talented  men  spent  their  lives  in  examining  it;  and  it  was  owing 
to  the  different  opinions  entertained  concerning  it,  that  the  many  sects  of  Greece 
and  Rome  were  formed.  In  modern  times  it  is  sought  for  with  equal  zeal,  and  the 
means  employed  in  its  acquirement  are  entirely  different.  Ask  one  where  happiness 
may  be  found,  and  he  will  tell  you  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
in  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  in  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  and  passions, 
in  yielding  to  every  desire  and  fanciful  whim  of  your  nature;  in  a word,  in  living 
and  caring  for  yourself  alone,  and  enjoying  as  best  you  may  the  brief  portion  of 
your  existence. 

Another  tells  you  it  consists  in  amassing  wealth — that  the  possession  of  riches  is 
the  only  happiness — that  none  can  be  happy  without  them. 

A third,  telling  you  to  despise  the  others  as  silly  and  vain,  bids  you,  “walk 
ambition’s  diamond  ridge,” — that  in  being  courted  and  praised,  happiness  alone  con- 
sists. They  may  answer  you  thus  when  about  to  make  or  making  the  attempt. 
But  ask  them  when  the  attempt  is  made — when  the  plan  is  tried. 

Ask  the  votary  of  wealth,  when  his  riches  are  amassed,  when  his  nearest  friends 
have  learned  to  distrust  and  suspect  him,  when  few  love  and  many  hate  him,  when 
his  heart  is  gnawed  with  care,  when  his  days  are  full  of  toil,  and  his  nights  full  of 
jrest,  is  he  happy? 

Ask  the  slave  of  ambition,  when  that  long^wished-for  honor  has  been  conferred 
-on  him,  when  his  peace  of  mind  is  fled, — when  in  the  all-absorbing  longing  for  fame, 
those  beings  once  dearest  to  his  soul  are  forgotten  or  little  loved,  when  he  is  dis- 
gusted with  his  position  in  life,  and  when  his  home,  which  once  seemed  lovely  and 
happy,  seems  wretched  and  sad,  is  he  happy.  And  if  they  answer  with  truth  they 
will  tell  you,  the  farther  they  go  the  farther  happiness  is  removed  from  them,  and 
the  more  they  drink  the  more  thirsty  they  become.  The  reason  is  simply  this, 
Almighty  God  has  created  man  for  himself;  then  man  cannot  be  happy  but  in  the 
possession  of  his  God. 

Now,  as  we  see  the  folly  of  those  who  seek  for  happiness  in  the  gratification  of 
their  passion,  let  us  take  the  true  path.  And  though  we  may  not  be  happy  on  our 
journey  (for  not  even  the  virtuous  are  happy,  but  they  sigh  for  their  blessed  home, 
and  long  to  be  united  to  their  father),  the  door  of  heaven’s  banqueting-hall  from  time 
to  time  shall  be  thrown  open,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  banquet  poured  out  to  cheer 
tw  on  our  way. 

Hints  Worth  Considering. — There  is  one  rule  to  be  observed  in  taking  exer- 
cise by  walking — the  very  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  taken  by  the  young,  and  the 
able-bodied  of  all  ages — and  that  is,  never  to  allow  the  action  of  respiration  to  be 
carried  on  through  the  mouth.  The  nasal  passages  are  clearly  the  medium  through 
which  respiration  was,  by  our  Creator,  designed  to  be  carried  on.  “God  breathed 
into  man’s  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,1’ previous  to  his  becoming  a living  creature. 
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The  difference  in  the  exhaustion  of  strength  by  a long  walk  with  the  mouth  firmly 
closed,  and  respiration  carried  on  through  the  nostrils  instead  of  through  the  mouth, 
is  inconceivable  to  those  who  have  never  tried  the  experiment,  indeed,  this  mis- 
chievous  and  really  unnatural  habit  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  inspiration  and  expi- 
ration through  the  mouth,  instead  of  through  the  nasal  passages,  is  the  true  origin 
of  almost  all  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  bronchitis,  congestion,  asthma,  and 
even  consumption  itself.  That  excessive  perspiration  to  which  some  individuals  are 
so  liable  in  their  sleep,  and  which  is  so  weakening  to  the  body,  is  Solely  the  effect  of 
such  persons  sleeping  with  the  mouth  unclosed.  And  the  same  unpleasant  and 
exhaustive  results  arise  to  the  animal  system  from  walking  with  the  mouth  open, 
instead  of— when  not  engaged  in  conversation — preserving  the  lips  in  a state  of  firm 
but  quiet  compression.  As  the  heat  and  velocity  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  inhaled  with  each  per- 
spiration, and  as  it  is  unavoidable  that  it  should  be  taken  in,  in  volume,  by  the 
mouth,  whilst  it  can  only  be  supplied  in  moderate  quantities,  and  just  in  sufficient 
proportion  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a healthy  respiratory  action  whilst  supplied 
through  the  nostrils,  it  is  clear  that  the  body  must  be  much  lighter  and  cooler,  and 
the  breathing  much  freer  and  easier,  when  the  latter  course  rather  than  the  former  is 
the  one  adopted.  Children  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  stand  or  walk  with  their 
mouths  open;  for,  besides  the  vacant  appearance  it  gives  to  the  countenance,  it  is  the 
certain  precursor  of  coughs,  colds,  and  sore  throats. 

Hours  with  those  we  Love. — Sweet  are  the  hours  spent  with  those  we  love — 
they  are  the  honey  drops  which  fall  into  the  cup  of  our  lives  like  gifts  from  heaven. 
From  childhood  to  silvery  age  we  all  of  us  have  those  golden  hours,  and  the  thrill  we 
had  when  young  vibrates  through  us,  despite  the  snows  and  frosts  that  surround  us 
in  our  remotest  after  time,  even  in  the  day  when  accumulated  years  and  experience 
bow  us  to  the  earth  from  whence  we  sprang.  There  are  moments  in  all  our  lives  in 
which  the  fates  of  all  of  us  are  born;  and  how  frequently  does  this  occur  during  the 
hours  we  have  with  those  we  loved  in  our  spring  time!  A word,  a look,  at  once  a 
thought  garnished  with  the  flowers  of  poesy,  or  a fancy  bright  as  a ray  of  sunshine 
from  the  eastern  sky,  breaks  through  the  tangled  web  of  our  ideas,  and  up  bubbles  a 
clear  spring,  which,  forming  for  itself  a channel,  carries  us  along  with  it  and  gives 
motive  power  to  every  one  of  our  future  actions.  The  immortality  within  us  then 
shakes  its  plumes,  and,  like  an  eagle,  soars  into  the  empyrean  of  which  it  shall  be  the 
future  lord.  The  transition  from  the  boy  to  the  man,  after  this  glow  and  enthusiasm, 
rapidly  goes  on,  and  ere  the  mantle  of  youth  has  been  cast  aside,  new  wants  and 
wishes  create  new  friends  and  ties,  and  ere  long  a pilgrim  is  found  at  the  shrine  of 
human  bliss — love.  The  reign  of  courtship  commences,  and  the  coming  man 

“With  sweet  discourse  would  win  a lady’s  ear, 

Lie  at  her  feet,  and  on  her  slipper  swear 
That  none  were  half  so  faultless,  half  so  fair.” 

Hope,  fed  by  fond  desire,  enthrals  his  senses  and  the  sweetest  hours  of  his  varied 
life  are  spent  in  the  society  of  the  gentle  girl  he  clasps  in  his  pure,  warm  embrace,  to 
whom  he  gives  the  kiss  which  makes  the  blood  bubble  to  the  temples  from  every 
vein  and  artery  of  the  body.  The  first  love  hours  of  a verity  are  joyous  ones — for 
if  there  is  one  pleasure  in  this  wide  world  greater  than  another,  it  is  that  of  having 
a lovely  head  nestling  in  your  bosom  while  you  look  down  upon  the  face  turned  up 
to  yours  and  smile  as  only  fond  lovers  can.  In  such  moments  a man  feels  himself 
to  be  superior  to  his  ordinary,  everyday  tone  of  life,  and  unreservedly  commits  him- 
self to  the  most  generous  impulses.  His  selfishness  becomes  active  for  good,  and 
the  poetry  of  his  nature  withdrawing  him  from  his  sensual  tendencies,  renders  him 
susceptible  to  the  finest  and  loftiest  of  human  emotions,  and  with  his  manly  avowal 
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of  preference  eomes  those  “touches  of  sweet  harmony,”  which  lend  sweetness  and 
dignity  to  young  hopes,  and  keep  them  unstained  until  the  bridal  hour  comes  in  all 
its  bewildering  intensity.  Then 

“Across  the  threshold  led* 

Arid  every  tear  kissed  off  as  soon  as  shed, 

His  house  she  enters;  there  to  be  a light 
Shining  within  when  all  without  is  night; 

A guardian  angel  o’er  his  life  presiding, 

Doubling  his  pleasures,  and  his  cares  dividing; 

Winning  him  back  when  mingling  in  the  throng, 

From  a vain  world  we  love,  alas!  too  long, 

To  fireside  happiness  and  hours  of  ease, 

Blest  with  that  charm,  the  certainty  to  please.” 


GLEANINGS  FROM  HISTORY. 

Pompet’s  Pillow. — Scarcely  any  one  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity  is  involved 
in  so  much  mystery  and  uncertainty,  or  has  afforded  so  wide  a field  for  conjecture  and 
the  speculation  of  the  scientific,  as  that ‘known  by  the  name  of  Pompey’s  Pillar;  yet 
it  is  not  one  of  those  relics  that  have  only  recently  been  brought  to  light,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  so  intrusively  visible  as  to  be  descried  for  miles  around;  and  is  one 
of  the  first  objects  discerned  by  ships  making  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Egypt,  which 
is  everywhere  very  low.  All  travellers  agree  that  its  present  appellation  is  a misno- 
mer; yet  it  is  known  that  a monument  of  some  kind  was  erected  at  Alexandria  to 
the  memory  of  Pompey,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  this  remarkable 
column.  Mr.  Montague  thinks  it  was  erected  to  the  honor  of  Vespasian.  Savary 
calls  it  the  Pillar  of  Severus.  Clarke  supposes  it  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Hadrian, 
according  to  his  reading  of  a half-effaced  inscription  in  Greek  on  the  west  side  of  the 
base;  while  others  trace  the  name  of  Diocletian  in  the  same  inscription.  No  men- 
tion occurring  of  it  either  in  Strabo  or  Diodorus  Siculus,  we  may  safely  infer  that 
it  did  not  exist  at  that  period;  and  Denon  supposes  it  to  have  been  erected  about  the 
time  of  the  Greek  emperors  or  of  the  caliphs  of  Egypt,  and  dates  its  acquiring  its 
present  name  in  the  fifteenth  century.  With  regard  to  the  inscription,  we  may 
observe,  that  it  might  have  been  added  after  the  erection  of  the  column. 

Pompey’s  Pillar  stands  on  a small  eminence  about  midway  between  the  walls  of 
Alexandria  and  the  shores  of  lake  Mareotis,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  from 
either,  and  quite  detached  from  any  other  building.  It  is  of  red  granite;  but  the 
shaft,  which  is  highly  polished,  appears  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  capital  or 
pedestal,  which  have  been  made  to  correspond.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order;  and 
while  some  have  eulogised  it  as  the  finest  specimen  of  that  order,  others  have  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  in  bad  taste.  The  capital  is  of  palm  leaves,  not  indented.  The 
column  consists  only  of  three  pieces, — the  capital,  the  shaft,  and  the  base, — and 
is  poised  on  a centre  stone  of  breccia,  with  hieroglyphics  on  it,  lest  than  a fourth  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  pedestal  of  the  column,  and  with  the  smaller  end  downward; 
from  which  circumstance  the  Arabs  believe  it  to  have  been  placed  there  by  God. 
The  earth  about  the  foundation  has  been  examined,  probably  in  the  hopes  of  finding 
treasures;  and  pieces  of  white  marble  (which  is  not  found  in  Egypt)  have  been  dis- 
covered connected  to  the  breccia  above  mentioned.  It  is  owing,  probably,  to  this 
disturbance  that  the  pillar  has  an  inclination  of  about  seven  inches  to  the  south-west. 
This  column  has  sustained  some  trifling  injury  at  the  hands  of  late  visitors,  who 
have  indulged  a puerile  pleasure  in  possessing  and  giving  to  their  friends  small  frag- 
ments of  the  stone,  and  is  defaced  by  being  daubed  with  names  of  persons,  which 
would  otherwise  have  slumbered  unknown  to  all  save  in  their  own  narrow  sphere  of 
action;  practices  which  cannot  be  too  highly  censured,  and  which  an  enlightened 
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mind  would  scorn  to  be  guilty  of.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  polish  on  the 
shaft  is  still  perfect  to  the  northward,  corrosion  has  begun  to  affect  the  southern  face, 
owing  probably  to  the  winds  passing  over  the  vast  tracts  of  sand  in  that  direction. 
The  centre  part  of  the  cap-stone  has  been  hollowed  out,  forming  a basin  on  the  top; 
•and  pieces  of  iron  still  remaining  in  four  holes,  prove  that  this  pillar  was  once  orna- 
mented with  a figure,  or  some  other  trophy. 

The  operation  of  forming  a rope-ladder  to  ascend  the  column  has  been  performed 
several  times  of  late  years,  and  is  very  simple:  a kite  was  flown  with  a string  to  the 
tail,  and  when  directly  over  the  pillar,  it  w*as  dragged  down,  leaving  the  line  by 
which  it  was  flown  across  the  capital.  With  this  a rope,  and  afterwards  a stout 
hawser,  was  drawn  over;  a man  then  ascended  and  placed  two  more  parts  of  the  haw- 
ser, all  of  which  were  pulled  tight  down  to  a twenty-four-pounder  gun  lying  near  the 
base  (which  it  was  said  Sir  Sidney  Smith  attempted  to  plant  on  the  top);  small  spars 
were  then  lashed  across,  commencing  from  the  bottom,  and  ascending  each  as  it  was 
secured,  till  the  whole  was  complete,  when  it  resembled  the  rigging  of  a ship’s  lower 
masts.  The  mounting  this  solitary  column  required  some  nerve,  even  in  seamen; 
but  it  was  still  more  appalling  to  see  the  Turks,  with  their  ample  trousers,  venture 
the  ascent.  The  view  from  its  height  is  commanding,  and  highly  interesting  in  the 
associations  excited  by  gazing  on  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  the  Ptolemies,  lying  beneath. 
A theodolite  was  planted  there,  and  a round  of  terrestrial  angles  taken;  but  the 
tremulous  motion  of  the  column  affected  the  quicksilver  in  the  artificial  horizon  so 
much  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  obtaining  an  observation  for  the  latitude. 

An  Early  Account  of  Tobacco. — Girolamo  Benzoni,  who  travelled  in  America 
from  1541  to  1556,  gives  in  his  work,  now  recently  translated  from  the  Italian,  the 
following  account  of  tobacco  which  he  first  saw  at  Hispaniola: 

“In  this  island,  as  also  in  other  provinces  of  these  new  countries,  there  are  some 
bushes,  not  very  large,  like  reeds,  that  produce  a leaf  in  shape  like  that  of  the  wal- 
nut, though  rather  larger,  which  (where  it  is  used)  is  held  in  great  esteem  by  the 
natives,  and  very  much  prized  by  the  slaves,  whom  the  Spaniards  have  brought  from 
Ethiopia.  When  these  leaves  are  in  season,  they  pick  them,  tie  them  up  in  bundles 
and  suspend  them  near  their  fire-place  till  they  are  very  dry;  and  when  they  wish  to 
'use  them,  they  take  a leaf  of  their  grain  (maize),  and  putting  one  of  the  other  into 
it,  they  roll  them  tight  together;  then  they  set  fire  to  the  one  end,  and  putting  the 
other  end  into  the  mouth,  they  draw  their  breath  up  through  it,  wherefore  the  smoke 
goes  into  the  mouth,  the  throat,  the  head,  and  they  retain  it  as  long  as  they  can, 
for  they  find  a pleasure  in  it,  and  so  much  do  they  fill  themselves  with  this  cruel 
smoke,  that  they  lose  their  reason.  And  there  are  some  who  take  so  much  of  it, 
that  they  fall  down  as  if  they  were  dead,  and  remain  the  greater  part  of  the  day  or 
night  stupefied.  Some  men  are  found,  who  are  content  with  imbibing  only  enough 
of  this  smoke  to  make  them  giddy,  and  no  more.  See  what  a pestiferous  and  wicked 
poison  from  the  devil  this  must  be.  It  has  happened  to  me  several  times,  that,  going 
through  the  provinces  of  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua,  1 have  entered  the  house  of  an 
Indian  who  had  taken  this  herb,  which  in  the  Mexican  language  is  called  tobacco , and 
immediately  perceiving  the  sharp  fetid  smell  of  this  truly  diabolical  and  stinking 
smoke,  I was  obliged  to  go  away  in  haste,  and  seek  some  other  place.” 
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HALF  HOURS  OF  RELAXATION. 

Rules  to  be  Observed  at  Church. — Going  early  to  church  is  a very  vulgar 
practice;  of  course  you  are  never  known  to  be  guilty  of  it.  When  you  enter,  make 
as  much  noise  as  possible,  to  attract  attention,  for  that  is  a primary  reason  why  you 
go  to  church.  Of  course  you  are  well  dressed,  and  all  fashionable  people  will  turn 
round  to  look  at  you — they  like  to  see  and  be  seen.  Never  mind  the  preacher  ; he 
can  8 top  his  discourse  until  you  are  seated.  Having  taken  a conspicuous  place,  blow 
your  nose  like  a horn  at  least  three  times — wipe  your  face  with  the  same  kerchief — 
shake  it  out  and  spread  it  upon  your  knees.  Touch  your  neighbor  slyly  and  whis- 
per to  him,  “ got  an y( tobacco ?”• — there  is  no  spittoon — never  mind — *tis  a public 
house!  Having  got  along  so  far,  turn  round  and  look  at  the  ladies:  now  is  your 
time!  while  they  are  staring  at  that  newcomer,  rustling  in  satin,  as  she  sweeps 
down  the  aisle  ; inquire  of  the  gentleman  next  you,  “ what  lady  is  that?”  You  may 
perceive  by  the  audible  whisperings  the  same  question  is  being  asked  by  at  least  a 
dozen  persons.  By  this  time  the  house  is  nearly  full,  and  through  the  noise  made 
by  the  fluttering  of  fans  and  scraping  of  feet,  you  may  be  able  to  catch  the  thread 
of  the  sermon.  The  service  being  over,  endeavor  to  be  first  at  the  doorway,  where 
you  can  take  up  an  eligible  position  to  review  the  ladies’  faces  as  they  press  past 
you ; the  opening  was  intended  to  allow  two  or  three  persons  to  go  out  abreast,  but  your 
position  will  compel  them  to  move  in  single  file  ; an  excellent  manoeuvre  by  which 
you  will  be  enabled  to  inspect  each  one  separately.  The  usual  bows,  nods,  and  smiles 
of  recognition  having  been  executed  ill  your  best  style,  fall  in  with  the  crowd,  tw’irl- 
ing  your  cane — take  a friend’s  arm  if  one  offers — talk  of  the  ladies — the  fashions — 
the — any  thing  but  the  sermon,  which  of  course  to  you  will  have  seemed  “very 
dull.”  These  are  the  rules  generally  observed  here  in — Gotham. 

To  a Lady. 

Believe  me,  if  all  those  voluminous  charms 
Which  thy  fondness  for  fashion  betray, 

' And  keep  e’en  thy  nearest  relations  at  arm’s 

Distance — some  paces  away; 

Were  those  air-tubes  now  blown  up— exploded  outright, 

And  those  hoops  trundled  off  thee  as  well, 

With  less  ample  a skirt  thou  would  ’st  look  less  a fright. 

And  not  more  belle-like  when  less  a belle. 

*Tis  not  by  mere  swells  taste  in  dressing  is  shown, 

And  that  size  is  not  beauty  ’tis  clear. 

Nay,  the  shapeliest  forms  when  balloon-like  outblown. 

Both  distorted  and  ugly  appear. 

• Then  heed  not  what  fashions  Ia  Follet  may  set, 

Be  enslaved  by  no  follies  like  those; 

For  be  sure  that  your  dresses,  the  wider  they  get. 

The  more  narrow  your  mind  is  disclose. 

Doctor  Johnson  being  once  in  company  with  some  scandal  mongers,  one  of  them 
having  accused  an  absent  friend  of  resorting  to  rogue,  he  observed,  “ It  is,  perhaps, 
after  all,  much  better  for  a lady  to  redden  her  own  cheeks  than  to  blacken  other  peo- 
ple’s characters.” 

“ One  word  more  and  I have  done.”  How  we  dread  to  hear  this  sentence  from 
the  lips  of  a speaker  at  public  meetings ! It  is  always  a sure  indication  that  he  is 
bracing  up  for  a fresh  start. 
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There  is  a story  on  record  of  an  architect  repudiating  any  connection  with  the 
building  fraternity,  in  the  case  of  the  late  eminent  and  talented  Mr.  Alexander,  the 
architect  of  Rochester  bridge,  and  several  other  fine  buildings  in  the  county  of  Kent. 
He  was  under  cross-examination,  in  a special  jury  case  at  Maidstone,  by  Sergeant 
(afterwards  Baron)  Garrow,  who  wished  to  detract  from  the  weight  of  his  testimony, 
and  who,  after  asking  what  was  his  name,  proceeded  thus: 

“You  are  a builder,  I believe  ?” 

“ No  sir;  I am  not  a builder — I am  an  architect !” 

“ Ah,  well ! Architect  or  builder,  builder  or  architect,  they  are  much  the  same^  1 
suppose  !” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I cannot  admit  that;  I consider  them  to  be  totally  dif- 
ferent !” 

“ Oh,  indeed  ! perhaps  you  will  state  wherrin  this  great  difference  consists ?” 

“ An  architect,  sir,  prepares  the  plans,  conceives  the  designs,  draws  out  the  speci- 
fications— in  short,  supples  the  mind.  The  builder  is  merely  the  bricklayer  or  the 
carpenter — the  builder,  in  fact,  is  the  machine;  the  architect  the  power  that  puts  the 
machine  together  and  sets  it  going.” 

“ Oh,  very  well,  Mr.  Architect,  that  will  do  ! And  now,  after  your  very  ingenious 
distinction  without  a difference,  perhaps  you  could  inform  the  court  who  was  the 
architect  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  ?” 

And  now  mark  the  reply — which,  for  promptness  and  wit,  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
rivalled  in  the  whole  history  of  rejoinder: 

“ There  was  no  architect,  sir;  and  hence  the  confusion !” 

“ I remember,”  says  Lord  Bidden,  “ Mr.  Justice  Gould  trying  a case  at  York, 
and  when  he  had  proceeded  for  about  two  hours,  he  observed — ‘ Here  are  only  eleven 
jurymen  in  the  box,  where  is  the  twelfth  ?*  1 Please  you,  my  lord,*  said  one  of  the 
eleven,  ‘ he  has  gone  away  about  some  other  business,  but  he  has  left  his  verdict 
with  me.*  ” 

Beranger  was  one  day  complimented  by  a lady  on  the  punctuality  with  which  he 
kept  his  engagements.  “ It  is  a pleasure,”  said  she,  “ to  invite  you  to  dinner,  for 
you  never  make  us  wait. ” “I  am  no  longer  young,  madam,”  replied  the  poet, 
“ and  experience  has  taught  me  one  thing;  it  is  dangerous  not  to  arrive  at  the  precise 
hour,  for  the  guests  who  are  awaiting  for  you  will  pass  the  time  in  discussing  your 
faults.” 

Douglas  Jerrold,  once  writing  on  the  idea  contained  in  this  resolution,  said: 

“ Is  it  not  wonderful  down  to  the  present  time,  women  have  never  discovered  their 
own  tremendous  strength?  They  have  only  to  be  of  one  accord,  and  in  some  hun- 
dred years  at  most,  the  human  face  will  fade  clean  from  the  earth — fade  like  an  old 
multiplication  sum  from  a school-boy’s  slate.” 

“ I never  complained  of  my  condition,”  says  the  Persian  poet  Sadi,  “but  once, 
when  my  feet  were  bare,  and  I had  no  money  to  buy  shoes;  but  I met  a man  without 
feet  and  was  contented  with  my  lot.” 

How  many  young  men  are  carried  away  by  a fine,  musical,  charming  voice — a 
pretty,  light-footed,  reeling,  ball-room  dancer — a lazy,  lounging,  street-yarning  flirt 
— an  oily-tongued,  hollow-hearted,  deceptive,  piano-pounder,  and  regret  their  folly 
when,  alas,  too  late. 

One  of  the  prominent  physicians  of  New  York  received  the  other  morning  the 

following  note: — Sir — Please  call  at  No.  241, street,  this  morning,  and  oblige  me, 

as  my  wife  is  very  sick. — Yours,  Patrick  B— . P.  S.  My  wife  having  got  well, 
you  need  not  come. 
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1.  Wild  Sports  in  the  Par  West.  By  Frederick  Gerstaecker . Translated  from 

the  German.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  & Co.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy  & Co. 

To  those  who  wish  to  read  a graphic  and  thrilling  sketch  of  hunting  in  the  West, 
such  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  we  recommend  this  book.  The  author  is  a Ger- 
man, who  visited  this  country  many  years  ago,  and  spent  a season  as  a genuine 
sportsman,  in  the  wilds  of  our  western  territories.  Returned  to  Bremen  he  pro- 
ceeded to  entertain  his  countrymen  by  an  account  of  his  travels.  A fourth  of  the 
book  is  taken  with  a description  of  American  manners  and  customs,  and  judging  from 
the  account  he  has  given  of  them,  we  would  not  be  led  to  form  a very  high  estimate 
of  American  society.  This,  however,  is  a natural  consequence  to  be  expected  from 
those  who  attempt  to  describe  things  with  which  they  are  wholly  unacquainted. 
The  balance  of  the  book,  wherein  he  describes  a thousand  hair-breadth  escapes  from 
bears,  wolves,  panthers,  and  alligators,  if  not  very  instructive,  is  at  least  very  enter- 
taining. The  work,  moreover,  is  handsomely  embellished  by  a number  of  fine  en- 
gravings. 

2.  A Will  and  a Wat:  tales  translated  from  the  German  of  T.  JUichel,  and  Aug. 

Moritz.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  & Co.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy  & Co. 

This  small  volume  contains  a series  of  excellent  tales,  moral,  instructive,  and  enter- 
taining, and  admirably  adapted  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  the  young.  The  admir- 
able lessons  they  inculcate,  are  such  as  should  at  all  times  be  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  youth.  The  scenes  and  incidents  it  describes  are  natural,  and  such  as 
have  or  may  happen  in  real  life,  and  tend  to  prepare  the  young  to  act  well  their  part 
in  the  great  drama  of  human  affairs. 

3.  Seedtime  and  Harvest.  Tales  translated  from  the  German  of  Rosale  Koch  and 

Maria  Burg;  from  the  same  publishers. 

Another  interesting  book  containing  four  entertaining  stories,  viz:  The  Picture; 
The  Country  Cousins;  The  Inquisitive  Boy;  and  The  Little  Ragman — and  embel- 
lished by  several  fine  engravings. 

4.  The  Age  op  Chivalry,  by  Thomas  Bulfinch,  and 

5.  The  Life  op  Washington;  both  from  the  same  publishers. 

The  first  of  these  books  passes  in  review  a most  interesting  period  in  medieval 
history.  The  author  first  entertains  us  with  a graphic  sketch  of  the  institution  of 
chivalry,  its  origin  and  the  different  degrees  of  its  members,  and  then  works  out  a 
readable  volume  from  the  legendary  exploits  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights.  We 
would  be  better  pleased  with  it,  if  it  contained  less  of  the  fabulous,  and  more  of 
the  real  events  of  the  Age  of  Chivalry, — events  equally  as  entertaining  as  any  de- 
scribed in  the  language  of  fiction. 

The  Life  of  Washington  is  one  of  that  class  of  books,  which  can  never  be  too 
strongly,  or  too.  frequently  recommended.  The  biography  of  this  great  man,  like 
gold  in  the  hand  of  a skilful  workman,  may  be  moulded  into  a thousand  different 
forms,  each  charming  to  the  view,  each  containing  a rich  store  of  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment. 

Of  the  Lives  of  Washington  written  for  the  entertainment  of  youth,  we  know  of 
hone  with  which  we  are  better  pleased  than  the  one  before  us.  Apart  from  the  deep 
vein  of  interest  inseparable  from  the  subject,  the  many  beautiful  illustrations  which 
adorn  this  book,  will  make  it  doubly  pleasing  to  the  youthful  reader. 
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Foreign. — The  suppression  of  the  Catholic  magazine,  the  Correspondent , and  the 
trial  of  the  celebrated  Uount  de  Montalembert  for  an  article  in  it,  aie  not  only  a i>art 
of  the  history  of  the  day,  but  significant  items  of  Catholic  intelligence.  The  article 
complained  of  was  on  the  India  debate  in  the  English  parliament,  and  the  trial  re- 
sulted in  the  conviction  of  the  great  Catholic  writer.  A feeling  of  insecurity  checks 
the  appearance  of  new  works,  and  never  has  there  been  so  little  brought  forward. 
Of  new  works  we  notice  only  a work  by  Amedee  Nicolas,  entitled  Conjectures  sur 
Us  ages  de  Veglese  et  les  demiers  temps , tirees  de  V apocalypse,  de  t’Evangile,  des  EpUres 
des  Jlpdtres  et  des  prophecies  de  I'ancien  Testament;  the  translation  of  the  Letters  of  St. 
Catharine  of  Siena , by  Cartier;  the  completion  of  Hue's  Chrislianisme  en  Chine , the 
fourth  volume  of  which  has  appeared.  Poujoulat,  known  for  several  remarkable 
works,  has  issued  Le  Phre  Ravignan , Sa  vie , ses  oeuvres ; and  the  Abb6  J.  B,  Petitni- 
colas,  La  certitude  de  la  verite  Catholique  ctab'tie  par  Us  connaissances  naturelles  et  sur - 
naturelles.  Translations  have  appeared  in  France  of  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  RecolUc - 
Hons  of  the  last  Four  Popes , and  of  his  Lamp  of  the  Sanctuary.  The  visit  of  the  Car- 
dinal to  Ireland  has  called  out  a work  containing  his  Sermons,  Lectures  and  Speeches, 
and  Mr.  Donahoe,  of  Boston,  has  already  announced  an  American  edition. 

The  Catholic  body  in  England  seem  to  be  at  a literary  pause,  as  much  so  as  that 
in  France. 

The  Vatican  Greek  Testament. — We  take  from  the  British  Quarterly  Review  the 
following  remarks,  in  relation  to  this  important  work: — At  last  this  long  expected 
work,  which  has  for  the  last  twenty  years  sorely  tried  the  patience  of  the  Biblical 
scholars  of  Europe  and  America,  has  made  its  appearance.  The  Vatican  Codex — 
the  queen  of  MSS. — to  inspect  which  Bently,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  many 
others  have  made  jjourneys  to  Rome — is  no  longer  a sealed  beok,  an  unknown 
volume.  Here  are  its  whole  contents,  given  to  the  world,  and  available  to  all  who 
can  afford  to  pay  the  goodly  price  at  which  the  work  is  published.  As  the  title-page 
announces,  the  MS.  is  edited  by  Cardinal  Mai,  to  whose  laborious  industry  we  are 
indebted  for  many  other  valuable  works.  Although  but  recently  published,  it  has 
been  long  known  that  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  has  been  printed  some 
years.  The  Cardinal  showed  Tischendorf  the  whole  five  volumes  ready  for  publica- 
tion in  1843,  and  from  the  work  itself  we  learn  that  it  was  printed  so  far  back  as  the 
year  1838.  Various  reasons  have  been  suggested  to  explain  this  unaccountable 
delay.  Dr.  Tregelles  says  that  when  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
Government,  Cardinal  Mai  offered  the  impression  for  sale  to  Mr.  Asher,  the  pub- 
lisher at  Berlin,  but  the  terms  named  by  the  Cardinal  were  deemed  too  high,  and 
thus  the  negotiation  came  to  nothing.  Now  that  it  is  in  our  hands  it  is  melancholy 
to  reflect  that  the  learned  editor  did  not  live  to  see  the  consummation  of  his  labors, 
and  that  the  work  was  finally  sent  forth  to  the  world  under  the  superintendence  of 
another.  The  work  is  well  and  handsomely  got  up.  The  type  is  very  good,  and 
the  paper  very  stout  and  capable  of  being  written  on.  The  text  of  the  MS.  is  com- 
prised in  five  stout  quarto  volumes,  of  which  four  contain  the  Old  Testament,  the 
fifth  the  New.  The  Old  Testament — the  Septuagint  translation — is,  of  course  valu- 
able, having  never  before  been  correctly  published;  but  the  New  Testament  is  beyond 
all  comparison  that  which  renders  this  work  so  especially  important.  On  this  accouut 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  one  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other.  The  Old 
and  New  Testaments  must  be  bought  together.  As  the  cost  of  the  work  is  rather 
considerable  (9/),  this  is  a serious  matter  to  scholars,  a race  not  usually  burdened 
with  wealth.  It  is  true  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  alone,  in  smaller  size,  is 
announced  as  to  follow  hereafter;  but  the  editor  adds,  some  considerable  time  will, 
probably,  first  elapse.  The  Vatican  Codex  thus  at  length  given  to  the  world,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  copy  of  the  Greek  Scrip- 
tures in  existence. 

Domestic.— In  the  United  States  a slight  revival  has  taken  place. — Dunigan  & 
Brother  have  issued  The  Seraphic  Manual,  a new  prayer  book,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  faithful  generally,  and  especially  for  the  members  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis; a distinguishing  feature  is  the  multitude  of  novenas,  which  will  satisfy  the  pious 
for  the  loss  of  the  now  proscribed  litanies.  The  same  house  has  issued  Marian 
Elwoodyor  How  Girls  Live , by  one  of  themselves;  a tale  from  the  pen  of  a Catholic 
lady  of  New  York. 

Messrs.  Murphy  & Co.  announce  The  Life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier , Apostle  of  the 
Indies  and  Japan,  from  the  Italian  of  Bartoli  and  Maffei, — with  a Preface  by  Dr. 
Faber; — and  a netf  and  revised  edition  of  St.  Vincent's  Manual , with  several  other 
Works,  to  appear  early  in  1859. 
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“A  Happt  New  Year!” — Such  is  the  brief,  the  joyous  salutation  which  greets 
us  on  the  first  of  the  New  Year.  As  friend  meets  friend  on  this  auspicious  morning, 
he  proffers  a kind  wish  for  his  welfare,  greeting  him  with  that  time  honored  salu- 
tation— “A  happy  New  Year!” 

The  year  1858  has  flitted  by,  bearing  with  it  the  record  of  many  deeds  of  virtue, 
of  folly,  and  of  crime.  It  has  witnessed  mighty  achievements  in  science,  the  exten- 
sion of  commerce,  and  many  generous  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  social  condition  of 
man.  As  citizens,  we  rejoice  at  our  national  prosperity,  and  return  our  grateful 
thanks  to  a munificent  Providence  for  the  abundant  fuvors  he  has  bestowed  upon  us. 
As  Catholics,  we  rejoice  at  the  progress  of  our  holy  religion  during  the  past  year; 
at  the  vast  increase  of  our  churches,  our  religious  and  literary  institutions,  and  at 
the  numerous  conversions  that  have  been  made  to  our  holy  faith. 

What  the  new  year  may  develop  is  yet  a problem  to  be  solved.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain— the  turning  it  to  good  account,  both  in  the  spiritual  and  temporal  order,  will 
depend  upon  ourselves.  If,  as  citizens,  we  enter  it  with  a firm  resolve  to  act  well 
our  part,  heaven  will  bless  our  labors  and  cause  them  to  bring  forth  fruits  a hun- 
dred fold.  If,  as  Catholics,  we  enter  it  with  the  proper  spirit,  united  in  purpose,  as 
we  are  in  faith,  each  resolved  to  do  his  part  in  his  particular  sphere  to  promote  reli- 
gion, to  build  up  Catholic  institutions,  and  to  give  wide  circulation  to  Catholic  litera- 
ture, then  may  we  reasonably  hope  that  the  year  1859  will  witness  a vast  extension 
of  the  domain  of  Catholicity,  and  a corresponding  increase  in  all  the  appliances  of 
religion. 

We  take  pleasure  in  placing  before  6ur  readers  the  following  beautiful  Poem,  from 
the  pen  of  our  talented  contributor  W.  S.  G.,  of  Washington,  Indiana: 

A POEM, 

ON  THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  TEAR. 

With  head  and  shoulders  bent, 

An  Old  Man  sadly  leant 
Upon  a reed,  as  shrivelled  as  his  form; 

His  locks  were  thin  and  pale, 

Nor  body  stout  and  hale, 

And  silently  he  moaned  amid  the  storm. 

*Twas  night,  and  very  cold, 

And  all,  both  young  and  old. 

Seemed  rife  with  joy  and  gladness,  save  that  one; 

The  fire  on  the  hearth 
Gave  light  to  joy  and  mirth, 

And  music  bright,  ecstatic,  seemed  to  run. 

His  life  had  been  most  strange, 

A sadly  witching  change, 

Whilst  circling  earth  was  rolling  round  the  sun: 

Erst  in  his  youthful  prime, 

He  shook  hands  with  Old  Time, 

Nor  dreamed  his  sands  of  life  would  fleeting  run. 
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“A  year!”  he  muttered  low, 

“Canst  be  a dream  or  no, 

Since  I with  glory  came  in  regal  state-* 

Since  voices  filled  the  air 
With  greetings  rife  and  rare, 

And  ev!ry  heart  seemed  filled  with  joy  elate? 

“E’en  so ! now  Fate’s  decree 
Must  fill  the  prophecy 
So  oft  been  told  of  old,  the  fiat  penned; 

The  hour  is  drawing  nigh 
When  1 must  surely  die  l 
My  doom  is  sealed — ray  power  near  its  end* 

“ But  where  are  they,  forsooth, 

Old  age  and  blooming  youth, 

That  greeted  e’en  the  hour  of  my  birth? 

Alas!  alas!  they’re  down, 

.The  Old  Man  sits  alone, 

Without  an  allied  friend  upon  the  earth  1 

“Death  may  have  tom  them  hence, 

As  his  just  recompense, 

For  ah  ! his  Sythian  blade  is  ever  swung; 

Disease,  his  bosom  friend, 

And  Mars  has  sealed  the  end 
Of  thousands  penned  his  blackened  scroll  among. 

“ My  mission  was  of  peace, 

All  blessings  to  increase, 

Though  Life  and  Death  inwoven  seemed  to  be, — 
With  my  brief  passing  reign, 

And  Misery  and  Pain, 

And  Care  and  Sorrow  ever  walked  with  me, 

“But  now,  farewell  to  Earth  ! 

The  hour  which  gave  me  birth 
Will  mark  my  passage,  e’en  with  darkness  fraught; 
Weird  shadows  round  me  steal, 

I’m  growing  faint — I feel — 

I die! — I go  unto  a world  of  nought!” 

He  ceases — then  and  there, 

Twelve  peals  vibrate  the  air, 

The  Old  Year  sighing  passes  from  the  earth; 

His  sorrowing  is  done. 

His  utmost  sand  is  run, 

And  Phoenix  like  another  springs  to  birth ! 

All  hail  the  bright  New  Year! 

Each  heart  be  of  good  cheer ! 

Nor  die  a thousand  deaths  in  fearing  one ! 

Be  cheerful — ne’er  complain, 

Though  Fate  or  Fortune  reign, 

This  pilgrimage  through  life  will  soon  be  done. 
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This  earth,  so  fair  and  bright, 

, Was  made  to  glad  the  sight, 

As  generations  in  succession  rise: — 
Spring,  erst  with  bud  and  bloom, 
Then  Summers  sweet  perfume, 

And  Autumn  with  its  golden-tinted  skies. 

E’en  Winter,  robed  in  white, 

Bringeth  a new  delight, 

As  o’er  the  ice-bound  rivulet  we  ply? 

Each  season,  in  its  change, 

Speaketh  with  language  strange 
An  Architect  Divine  beyond  the  sky! 

His  love,  nor  tongue  can  tell; 

He  doeth  all  things  well; 

And  chasteneth  to  only  make  us  blest; 
Though  by  His  wise  command 
Death  reigns  with  icy  hand, 

We  feel  His  way  or  soon,  or  late,  is  best. 


Then  hail  the  glad  New  Year! 

No  Christian  heart  need  fearl 
For  it  hath  blessings  rich  for  us  in  store; 

Each  soul  in  concert  pray 
That  Misery  to-day 

And  Care  and  Sorrow  may  be  shadowed  o’er 

But,  should  they  yet  appear, 

Be  firm — be  of  good  cheer — 

Extract  the  honey  and  avoid  the  sting! 

In  cheerfulness  arise, 

Look  upward  to  the  skies, 

And  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  your  p&eans  sing. 

Unto  the  sinner  turn, 

And  speak  in  words  that  burn. 

Of  Him  who  spurned  earth’s  kingdoms  and  its  dross: — 
Who  e’en  to  save  his  soul 
From  Hell’s  eternal  goal, 

Poured  out  his  precious  blood  upon  the  cross! 


And  don’t  forget  the  pure 
Though  lowly-hearted  poor, 

But  ever  heed  their  supplicating  cries; 
Yes!  let  your  hand  unbound 
Swing  freely  all  around, 

For  Charity  is  sweet  and  never  dies ! 


And  now  a truce  to  all; 

May  ev’ry  blessing  fall 
Upon  each  head,  at  morn  and  eve,  in  fine; 
May  health  and  sweet  content 
From  Heaven’s  gate  be  sent, 

To  gladden  ev  ’ry  home  in  ’59. 

Washington,  Ind. 


W.  S.  G. 
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From  November  20 th,  to  December  20 th,  1858- 


Foreign  Intelligence. 

Rome. — There  is  great  joy  in  Rome  at  the  result  of  the  English-French  expedition 
against  China.  In  particular  the  superiors  of  the  missionary  institutions  have  fre- 
quently deliberated  since  on  the  ways  and  means  to  turn  the  opening  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  to  the  advantage  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  intended  to  send  at  once, 
more  than  two  hundred  priests  into  the  interior  provinces  of  China,  and  for  that 
purpose,  to  call  on  all  the  Catholic  countries  to  furnish  their  contingent  of  mis- 
sionaries. 

The  18th  witnessed  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Propaganda,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  thus  given  by  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Tablet: — The  proceedings 
commenced  with  the  ceremony  of  conferring  the  Doctor’s  Cap,  the  recipients  being 
Mr.  Patrick  MacSweeny,  of  Cork,  and  Mr.  Richard  Burtsell,  of  New  York.  They 
first  knelt  in  front  of  the  Prefect,  reciting  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius,  and  confirming  it 
with  the  usual  form  of  oath;  they  then  received  the  ring,  and  for  the  c^p  took  a posi- 
tion, seated  by  the  Cardinal.  The  whole  proceeding  was  impressive.  The  distri- 
bution of  prizes  then  followed,  and  occupied  near  two  hours,  as  the  Irish  Colleges 
are  conjoint  with  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  and  unitedly  compete  for  honors* 
We  were  attracted  so  unceasingly  by  the  repetition  of  pure  Hibernian  names,  that 
we  appropriated  two-thirds  of  the  prizes  to  our  sister  country,  and  were  not  far 
astray  in  our  estimation.  Mr.  William  Quinn  went  off  in  the  first  class,  a clean 
winner  of  all  before  him,  and  drew  up  with  the  gold  medal  and  especial  notice;  but 
he  was  en  tered  as  from  India , although  his  name  and  nationality  evidently  gave  claims 
upon  him  to  the  rival  party. 

There  were  flowers  from  all  nations  of  various  shades  of  color,  from  the  swarthy 
Nubian,  who  mounted  the  rostrum  to  intone  the  names,  to  the  light-haired,  blue-eyed 
Dane,  who  sat  by  my  side,  and  showed  much  sympathetic  excitement.  Chinese 
were  there,  and  dwellers  on  far  off  Syrian  mountain  ranges,  to  whom  the  air  of 
Rome  is  said  to  be  gradually  fatal,  Greeks,  Armenians,  &c., — in  fact,  draughts  from 
dll  the  vast  army  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world.  There  was  one  whose  con- 
sonant nomenclature,  Thvt  startled  me  on  paper,  but  which  in  sound,  found  human 
utterance  as  7how.  Altogether  it  was  a privilege  to  be  a spectator  of  such  a scene, 
illustrating  the  universality  of  the  Church  as  to  place  and  persons*  and  showing  the 
fruits  garnered  of  all  nations.  I noticed  a very  high  and  delicate  compliment  ren- 
dered to  one  competitor,  absent  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  thought  it  worthy  of 
imitation  in  our  English  exhibitions,  where  merited.  It  was  in  these  terms:  “ Sil- 
vester Sembratowicz,  adolescens  diligentissimus,  inter  sequales  facile praestitisset,  nisi 
adversa  valetudo  eum  certare  prohibuisset.” 

The  Univers  gives  particulars  of  steps  just  taken  by  Russia  to  secure  Greek  access 
to  Jerusalem.  Seven  houses  are  to  be  garrisoned,  as  one  may  express  it,  with  pow- 
ers of  protection  to  pilgrims, — five. within  the  city,  and  two  at  points  of  approach. 
No  doubt  French  privileges  have  excited  to  these  jealous  precautions  in  part,  and  an 
ostensible  plea  is  offered  in  the  security  of  Christian  life  there,  but  it  is  curious  to 
trace  how  quietly  Russia  is  thrusting  out  her  paw  here,  as  at  Villafranca,  to  grip  her 
victim  when  the  appetite  demands. 
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On  the  subject  of  the  French  occupation,  of  which  much  has  been  said  of  late,  a 
correspondent  of  one  of  the  London  papers  gives  the  following  interesting  particu- 
lars.*— The  Papal  Government,  that  is  to  say,  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Antonelli, 
or  perhaps  1 should  say  Cardinal  Antonelli  and  the  Pope,  would  like  to  get  rid  of 
their  allies.  Persons  well  able  to  form  a just  appreciation  of  the  situation,  believe  that 
disturbances  would  quickly  follow  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops.  Of  these 
there  are  about  5,000  in  the  Papal  States,  including,  of  course,  those  in  the  city. 
Were  they  to  leave  the  Swiss  (of  whom  there  are  barely  4,000)  would  be  all  the 
Government  could  depend  upon,  and  they  would  not  suffice.  As  to  the  Roman  troops, 
I am  positively  assured  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  them,  and  that  they 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  join  a revolution  than  to  co-operate  in  its  suppression. 
The  Roman  army  numbers,  I believe,  about  10,000  men.  All  these  points  consid- 
ered, it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  French  cannot  yet  be  dispensed  with  without  dan- 
ger td  the  existing  order  of  things.  Information  that  has  to-day  reached  me  with 
respect  to  preparations  making  for  their  accommodation  would  induce  me  to  think 
that  their  numbers  are  more  likely  to  be  increased  than  diminished.  Why  this 
should  be  I know  not,  for  in  their  present  strength  they  suffice  to  keep  things  quiet. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  persons  who  think  it  probable  that,  at  no  distant  period, 
they  will  be  reduced  to  half  the  stipulated  number  of  6,0()0.  You  are  aware  that 
they  are  working  at  a fortification  or  line  of  tnctinlt  at  Civiti  Yecchia.  This,  although 
nominally  for  custom-house  objects,  will  serve  for  an  intrenched  camp.  Some  say 
that,  when  this  is  completed,  as  well  as  the  railway  between  Rome  and  Civita,  it  will 
be  occupied  by  3,000  French  troops,  and  that  the  remainder  will  evacuate  the  Papal 
States.  The  Austrians  by  a corresponding  movement,  will  quit  Bologna,  und  retire 
to  Ancona. 

Portugal.t-A  severe  earthquake  took  place  in  Lisbon  on  the  morning  of  the  11th 
of  November.  Many  persons  were  killed  by  the  falling  of  walls;  many  houses  have 
been  shaken  down  entirely.  One  of  the  columns  of  the  beautiful  Estrella  Church 
has  fallen,  as  well  as  several  of  the  saints  from  their  niches  within.  Two  columns 
of  the  Theatre  Dona  Maria  Segunda  have  also  toppled  down,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
whole  building  is  so  injured  that  it  must  be  rebuilt.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  earth- 
quake had  lasted  a few  seconds  longer  it  would  have  been  as  fatal  as  that  of  Novem- 
ber 1,  1755. — Later  advices  state  that  the  Archbishop  of  Brage  has  issued  a circular 
in  which  he  earnestly  recommends  the  people  to  subscribe  for  the  benefit  of  the 
French  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  had  been  some  months  ago  insulted  by  an  infidel  mob. 

Francs. — Mapoleon’s  Funeral  Car . — The  funeral  car  of  Napoleon  I,  was  lately 
sent  by  Gueen  Victoria  to  Paris  under  the  charge  of  Sir  J.  Burgoyne,  who  in  an 
appropriate  speech  delivered  it  to  Prince  Napoleon.  The  reply  of  the  prince  was  as 
follows: 

“ General — I receive,  in  the  name  of  Emperor,  the  precious  relic  which  the  Gueen 
of  England  has  sent  to  him.  I receive  it  as  a testimony  of  her  desire  to  efface  the 
poignant  remembrance  of  St.  Helena,  as  a pledge  of  the  friendship  which  unites  the 
two  sovereigns,  and  as  a proof  of  the  alliance  which  exists  between  the  two  nations. 
May  that  alliance  long  continue  for  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  May  it  reserve 
for  the  future  as  great  results  as  those  which  it  has  already  produced.  I am  charged 
by  the  Emperor  to  inform  you,  General,  that  he  particularly  appreciates  the  choice 
which  the  Gueen  has  made  of  you  for  this  mission.  We  are  happy  to  have  to  thank 
one  of  those  glorious  chiefs  of  the  English  army,  by  the  side  of  whom  we  have 
fought,  and  for  whom  we  have  retained  such  a high  esteem.”  The  car  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Jerome,  by  the  side  of  Napoleon’s  remains. 

The  trial  of  Montalembert  for  an  article  written  by  him,  and  published  in  the  Cor- 
respondent, took  place  on  the  24th  of  November,  and  created  much  attention.  It 
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resulted  in  a verdict  against  him.  He  was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  six  months, 
and  pay  a fine  of  3,000  francs.  From  this  he  has  appealed  to  a higher  court,  which 
has  not  yet  decided  on  the  subject.  M.  Dounoil,  the  editor  of  the  Correspondent , was 
also  condemned  to  one  month’s  imprisonment  and  to  pay  a fine  of  1,000  francs. 

Russia. — The  Emperor  Alexander  has  addressed  the  nobles  of  the  empire  in  grave 
and  severe  terms  on  the  apathy  they  have  displayed  in  reference  to  the  abolishment 
of  serfdom.  A deputation  of  the  noblesse  of  Moscow  having  been  introduced  to 
the  Czar  in  the  Kremlin,  he  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  thank  them  for  their  co-op- 
eration. They  had  neither  been  the  first  nor  the  third  to  answer  to  his  appeal;  this 
had  grieved  him  profoundly.  The  eyes  of  Russia  were,  he  said,  fixed  on  Moscow. 
He  asked  them  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  defending  them.  “ I am  (he  said) 
attached  to  the  noblesse,  but  I desire  the  general  good.”  A letter  from  St.  Peters- 
burg says  it  is  evident  the  noblesse  silently  opposes  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor.  The 
people  of  Russia  have  undoubted  confidence  in  the  Czar;  this  alone  prevents  a terri- 
ble outbreak. 

Domestic  Intelligence. — Affairs  of  the  Church. 

1.  Diocese  op  Baltimore. — A Decree  from  Rome. — By  a Decree  of  the  S.  Cong, 
of  Propaganda,  confirmed  by  His  Holiness  Pius  IX,  on  the  25th  July,  1858,  the 
prerogative  of  place  is  granted  to  the  See  of  Baltimore,  so  that  in  councils,  assem- 
blies, and  meetings  of  every  kind,  precedency  is  given  to  the  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more for  the  time  being,  and  the  seat  of  honor  above  any  archbishops  of  these  Pro- 
vinces that  may  be  present,  without  regard  to  the  order  of  promotion  or  consecration 

2.  Diocese  op  Cincinnati. — A meeting  of  Catholics,  representing  the  different 
societies,  was  recently  held  in  Cincinnati  to  confer  together  on  the  abuses  too  fre- 
quently committed  at  funerals.  At  this  meeting  the  Very  Rev.  Edward  Purcell  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Quin  appointed  secretary.  The  chairman  stated 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  instanced  some  of  the  abuses  that  too  often  disgrace  the 
funerals  of  deceased  Catholics,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  devising  some  means  to 
prevent  such  abuses. 

The  following  plan  was  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop and  Clergy,  and  to  the  action  of  the  Catholic  associations  of  Cincinnati: 

1st.  The  funeral,  at  which  the  friends  of  the  deceased  are  expected  to  be  present, 
shall  be  confined  to  the  procession  from  the  house  to  the  church,  and  the  obsequies 
performed  in  the  church. 

2d.  No  more  than  six  carriages  shall  be  permitted  for  the  pall  bearers  and  imme- 
diate relatives  of  the  deceased. 

3d.  All  others  attending  the  funeral,  to  walk  from  the  house  to  the  church,  and  be 
dismissed  when  the  obsequies  are  performed. 

4th.  The  undertaker,  or  person  having  charge  of  the  funeral,  must  give  assurance 
to  the  Pastor  that  these  rules  have  been  complied  with,  before  the  church  will  be 
opened  for  the  corpse. 

On  motion,  it  was  further  resolved,  that  all  the  lay  Catholic  societies  of  the  city  be 
requested  to  meet  in  the  basement  of  the  cathedral  on  Monday,  November  29th,  at 
7 p.  m.,  to  consider  the  above  plan,  and  take  such  other  measures  to  remedy  the  evil 
complained  of,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

3.  Diocese  op  Nesqualy. — Memorial  of  the  Bishop  of  Nesqualy  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. — The  following  communication  from  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Nes- 
qualy to  the  executive  head  of  our  government,  deserves  special  attention.  The 
cause  of  complaint  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  communication,  and  we  feel  assured  that 
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the  subject  will  be  honorably,  equitably,  and  promptly  met  on  the  part  of  the 
president. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  NESQUALY  TO  PRESIDENT  BUCHANAN. 

Vancouver  (W.  T.),  September  29,  1858. 

To  his  excellency  James  Buchanan,  president  of  the  United  States: — Sir, — 1 have 
the  honor  to  present  myself  before  you  as  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Nesqualy, 
or  Territory  of  Washington,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  of 
said  diocese,  to  call  your  attention  to  a grave  injustice  which  some  army  officers 
under  your  command  are  determined  to  inflict  upon  us.  I come  to  you,  sir,  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  will,  without  the  least  hesitation,  submit  the  case  to  your 
judgment,  sure  of  a fair  hearing  on  your  part,  and  a disposition  to  do  justice. 

On  the  6th  day  of  March  last,  we  received  the  following  notification  from  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  military  post  of  Vancouver,  who  caused  at  the  same  time 
markers  to  be  planted  through  the  centre  of  our  inclosed  premises: 

• Adjutant's  Office,  Fort  Vancouver  (W.  T.),  March  6,  1858. 

Dear  sir, — I am  directed  by  the  commanding  officer  of  this  post  to  say,  that  the 
improvements  now  in  operations  in  the  field  near  your  church,  must  be  confined  to 
to  the  east  side  of  the  fence,  situated  between  Mr.  Galbraith’s  house  and  the  school- 
house  in  your  yard,  and  extending  north  till  the  fence  near  the  sutler’s  store. 

I am  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  Henry  Hodges, 

First  Lieut,  and  Adjutant,  4th  Infantry.  Post  Adjutant. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Brouillet,  Vicar-General,  Fort  Vancouver. 

To  this  notification  we  replied  by  the  following  respectful  protest,  and  verbal 
entreaties,  not  to  disturb  us  on  our  premises: — 

Vancouver,  March  11,  1858. 

Lieutenant  R.  X.  Macfeeley,  Commanding  Officer,  Fort  Vancouver: — Dear  Sir, — 
Having  learned  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  military  authorities  at  this  place  to  make 
such  improvements  and  changes  as  will,  if  carried  out,  greatly  damage  the  Catholic 
mission  here,  and  interfere  with  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  possessions,  1 beg  leave 
to  most  respectfully  protest,  and  do  hereby  protest,  against  any  interference  with  the 
possessions  or  inclosures  of  said  mission  here,  until  the  question  of  controversy  res- 
pecting the  title  of  the  lands  now  occupied  and' claimed  by  said  mission,  shall  be  set- 
tled by  the  proper  authorities. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

T.  B.  A.  Brouillet,  Vicar-General. 

A few  months  after,  we  received  the  following  letter,  which  expresses  the  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  same  officers  to  execute  their  intention  on  the  commence- 
ment of  November  next: — 

Office  distant  Qr.  Master , Fort  Vancouver  (W.  T.),  Sept.  8,  1858. 

Dear  sir, — I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I have  received  an  order,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract,  to  wit: — 

“I  am  also  directed  to  call  your  attention  to  the  instructions  heretofore  given  in 
relation  to  the  removal  of  the  fence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  to 
direct  that  you  will  cause  said  instructions  to  be  complied  with,  as  soon  as  the  vege- 
tables now  in  the  lot  inclosed  by  said  fence  are  gathered.” 

You  will  recollect  the  character  of  these  instructions  alluded  to  above,  and  will 
also,  I trust,  recollect,  the  substance  of  our  interview  on  my  receipt  of  these  instruc- 
tions. 

It  is  desired  to  extend  every  reasonable  accommodation  and  favor  toward  the 
enlargement  of  your  establishment  here;  but  the  guarding  of  the  public  interests  on 
this  reserve  must,  of  course,  be  paramount  with  the  commanding  officer  of  this  fort 
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as  well  as  myself.  It  is  presumed  that  this  garrison  will  be  much  increased  shortly, 
and  that  portion  of  land  which  was  marked  out  by  me  some  months  ago  will  be 
required  for  public  use.  You  are  respectfully  requested  to  make  your  inclosure  on 
the  west  end  conform  to  the  line  formerly  indicated  by  the  markers  .which  I set  down. 

On  the  first  of  November  a wagon  road  will  be  laid  out  and  used  daily,  running 
near  the  line,  and  I would  much  prefer  that  you  should  cause  the  fence  to  be  placed 
as  requested,  rather  than  that  I shall  be  obliged  to  do  it. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Rufus  Ingalls,  Capt.,  A.  GL.  M. 

Rev.  T.  B.  A.  Brouillet,  Y.  G.,  Catholic  Mission.  Present. 

Sir: — Allow  me  to  remark  that  you  will  hardly  find  in  any  of  the  Christian  nations 
of  the  world,  even  in  Russia,  such  an  arbitrary  act  as  the  one  determined  to  be 
inflicted  upon  us  in  the  name,  and  by  the  employees,  of  the  government  of  a nation 
which  boasts  to  have  the  most  liberal  government  of  the  world,  and  sets  itself  as  a 
model  of  liberality  to  other  nations.  In  any  other  country,  whenever  the  govern- 
ment needs  land,  or  any  other  property  belonging  to  its  subjects,  it  causes  it  to  be 
legally  valued  and  paid  for  before  it  dares  to  take  and  use  it;  and  in  doing  so,  it  only 
does  what  common  justice  and  natural  law  require.  But  in  our  case  no  such  thing 
is  done.  The  commanding  officer  of  a small  military  post  takes  a fancy  to  a small 
piece  of  ground,  the  property  and  in  the  occupation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  then 
its  satellites  are  sent  in,  markers  are  planted  through  that  property,  and  a notification 
is  sent  to  its  owner,  forbidding  him  to  use  it  any  longer,  for  the  government  wants  it. 
But  an  agreement  with  the  owner,  a fair  valuation  and  the  price  of  the  ground  before 
it  changes  hands,  are  not  even  thought  of. 

Sir,  if  there  was  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Military  Department  as  to  the  nature 
of  our  rights,  did  not  the  duty  rest  on  it  to  have  the  case  legally  investigated  before 
taking  forcible  possession  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  another  who  claims  a title 
to  it?  Are  not  tribunals  existing  in  this  country  to  adjust  such  matters  between  the 
citizens  and  the  military,  as  well  as  between  the  citizens  themselves?  Or  are  the  mil- 
itary officers  entitled  to  exercise  a full  and  arbitrary  sway  over  the  citizens  at  large? 

Sir,  not  only  the  inclosed  premises,  which  the  military  officers  are  determined  to 
encroach  upon,  but  the  whole  section  which  contains  them,  and  which  is  already 
extensively  trespassed  upon  by  the  Military  Reserve,  is  the  property  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  of  Washington  Territory,  and  her  title  to  it  is  the  first  which  was  ever 
given  in  Oregon  Territory.  It  is  found  on  the  first  section  of  the  Act  establishing 
the  Territorial  Government  of  Oregon,  approved  August  14,  1848,  Second  Proviso, 
and  reads  thus:  “That  the  title  to  the  land  not  exceeding  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  now  occupied  as  Missionary  Stations  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  said  territory, 
together  with  the  improvements  thereon,  be  confirmed  and  established  in  the  several 
religious  societies  to  which  said  Missionary  Stations  respectively  belong.” 

The  Act  grants  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  to  each  missionary  station  then 
in  existence,  and  several  missionary  stations  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories 
are  already  in  the  full  enjoyment  and  legally  acknowledged  possession  of  the  lands 
granted  to  them  by  said  Act. 

Sir,  our  missionary  station  at  Vancouver  counted  nearly  ten  years  of  a continued 
and  flourishing  existence  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  that  Act.  As  the  Act  is  gen- 
eral, admitting  of  no  exception,  and  attaches  to  the  grant  no  other  condition  than 
that  of  the  Missionary  Station’s  existence  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  nothing  there- 
fore should  be  allowed  to  deprive  us  of  the  privileges  and  rights  acknowledged  to 
other  missionary  stations  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  land  upon  which  our 
station  existed  at  the  passage  of  the  Act  (and  it  still  exists  at  the  same  place),  was 
then  public  property,  the  title  whereof  was  vested  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  which,  consequently,  said  government  had  a right  to  dispose  of  it  as  it 
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pleased.  There  had  never  been  any  American  settler  upon  that  land  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Missionary  Station,  and  no  grant  nor  title  of  any  kind  had  been 
made  to  anybody  previous  to  the  Act  of  August  14,  1848.  The  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  was  the  only  one  that  claimed  the  occupancy  of  that  ground;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  that  Company  never  pretended  to  claim  the  title  or  ownership  of  the 
land,  and  always  confined  its  pretensions  to  certain  privileges  and  a temporary  occu- 
pation of  the  land,  all  of  which  went  under  the  name  of  46  possessory  rights;”  and 
these  rights  it  yielded  to  us,  in  regard  at  least  to  our  actual  inclosed  premises,  when 
it  graciously  allowed  the  establishment  of  the  Missionary  Station  and  the  unlimited 
and  unconditional  occupancy  of  the  ground  which  it  permitted  us  to  fence  in. 

The  military  officers  cannot,  more  than  any  other  person,  set  claim  to  our  enclosed 
premises,  nor  to  any  portion  of  the  whole  section  granted  to  us  by  the  above  Act, 
though  they  have  been  for  several  years  trespassing  upon  it;  because  an  Act  estab- 
lished and  confirmed  our  title  to  that  section  nearly  six  years  before  it  was  set  apart 
as  a military  reserve. 

Sir,  aside  from  our  legal  grounds  claiming  respect  for  our  property,  shall  I be 
allowed  to  remark  with  some  hope  of  influencing  your  final  determination,  that  the 
i ntended  encroachment  on  our  inclosed  premises  will  be  a great  injury  to  us  without 
hardly  benefitting  the  public  service.  We  need  every  inch  of  these  premises  for  the 
furtherance  of  our  various  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  institutions;  for  being 
not  quite  four  hundred  feet  by  four  hundred,  they  contain  a church,  a bishop’s  resi- 
dence, a pastorship,  a convent  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  a boarding  and  day  school  for 
girls,  a boarding  and  day  school  for  boys,  and  a hospital,  all  establishments  which 
need  their  separate  yards,  their  play  grounds,  &c.  &c.  Would  it,  sir,  be  fitting  the  gov- 
ernment of  a great  nation  to  put  so  many  benevolent  institutions  to  such  an  incon- 
venience after  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  for  their  estab- 
lishment, and  especially  when  it  is  well  known  here  that  the  public  service  will  hardly 
derive  any  benefit  from  the  encroachment. 

Our  premises,  small  as  they  are,  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  good  roads  which, 
for  eight  years,  have  answered  all  the  purposes  of  the  military  post.  Could  not  the 
same  roads  continue  to  answer  the  same  purposes  until  competent  tribunals  have  set- 
tled all  matters  of  contestation? 

Sir,  a road  of  much  greater  convenience  to  the  military  post  than  the  one  now  in 
contemplation,  which  had  been  marked  out  several  months  ago  through  a field  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  has  been  stopped  upon  the  protest  of  said  company, 
through  respect  for  its  rights.  Shall  I flatter  myself  that  bare  and  simple  justice  will 
have  as  much  influence  in  securing  respect  to  the  rights  of  my  church  as  the  support 
of  a foreign  nation  had  in  securing  it  to  those  of  a powerful  company? 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  sir,  your  most  humble  and  obedient 
servant.  (Signed)  A.  M.  A.  Blanchet,  Bishop  of  Nesqualy. 

True  Copy.  J.  B.  A.  Brouillet,  V.  G. 

A cotemporary  in  alluding  to  this  memorial,  thus  speaks  of  the  labors  and  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  country  by  the  Catholic  missionaries  among  the  Indians 
in  the  North-western  territories:  “ Any  man  who  has  watched  the  labors  of  the 
devoted  Catholic  missionaries  who  have  consecrated  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
poor  Indians  in  the  North-western  Territory,  will  readily  grant  that  the  claims  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  United  States  Government  can 
scarcely  be  overrated;  for  it  was  not  the  aborigines  alone  who  were  benefitted  by 
the  prayers  and  self-denial  of  the  men  who  had  left  all  for  their  sake.  The  settlers 
on  the  frontiers  looked  upon  the  presence  of  the  priest  in  the  Indian  camp  as  a 
guarantee  of  peace.  The  Government  itself,  which  experienced  more  than  once  the 
beneficial  influence  exercised  by  them  among  the  various  Indian  tribes,  is  under  obli- 
gations which  have  been  at  times  grudgingly  acknowledged,  but  never  adequately  ful- 
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filled.  The  life  of  many  a missionary  has  been  sacrificed,  and  his  health  broken  in 
introducing  Christianity  and  the  blessings  of  settled  habits  among  the  roving  sons  of 
the  forest.  Their  aim  was,  while  training  the  Indian  for  heaven,  to  prepare  him  for 
the  changes  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  come,  when  the  man  of  civilization  should 
reach  him  in  his  North-western  home.  To  some  extent  the  plan  has  succeeded,  but 
at  the  cost  of  immense  suffering.  In  view  of  these  considerations  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  appeal  of  Bishop  Blanchet  will  fail  to  call  forth  a generous  response  from  the 
proper  quarter.  It  cannot  be,  that  property  honestly  acquired  and  devoted  to  the 
noblest  of  purposes — the  civilization  of  the  poor  Indian — will  be  wrested  from  its 
rightful  owners  and  sacrificed  to  the  mere  convenience  of  military  improvements. 
If  imperatively  required  for  military  or  other  public  purposes,  the  present  adminis- 
tration, we  confidently  hope,  has  too  great  a respect  for  the  vested  rights  to  occupy 
one  foot  thereof  without  making  just  compensation  to  the  present  proprietors.* * 

Secular  Affairs. 

Meeting  of  Congress. — Congress  met  on  Monday,  December  6th.  At  noon  the 
Speaker  called  the  House  to  order,  and  two  hundred  members  answered  to  their 
names.  On  motion  a committee  of  the  House  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Senate 
waited  on  the  president,  and  informed  him  that  a quorum  of  both  houses  were  present 
and  ready  to  receive  any  communication  that  he  was  pleased  to  make.  The  message 
of  the  president  was  received  about  two  o’clock,  and  read.  It  is  very  lengthy  and 
occupied  several  hours  in  the  reading.  The  president  opens  his  message  by  con- 
gratulating the  country  on  the  contrast  of  the  agitation  which  existed  in  Kansas  a 
year  ago  with  the  peace  and  quiet  that  now  prevails.  He  refers  to  the  constitution 
and  re-affirms  his  position  on  that  subject,  and  thinks  that  if  Kansas  had  been 
admitted  with  that  constitution  the  same  quiet  would  have  been  secured  at  an  earlier 
day,  being  perfectly  willing  to  acquiesce  in  any  other  constitutional  mode  of  settle- 
ment. He  signed  Mr.  English’s  bill,  and  probably  when  Kansas  again  applies  for 
admission  she  will  have  the  population  required  by  that  bill.  He  goes  at  length  into 
the  subject,  and  recommends  the  passage  of  a general  law  so  that  no  new  State  shall 
be  admitted  unless  she  has  a population  sufficient  to  entitle  her  to  one  representative. 
He  congratulates  Congress  on  the  settlement  of  the  Utah  affair  without  the  effusion 
of  blood.  He  compliments  the  officers  of  the  army  there,  and  expresses  satisfaction 
with  the  course  of  Governor  Cumming,  and  honorably  mentions  Colonel  Kane. 

He  refers  to  the  importance  of  the  treaties  recently  negotiated  with  China  and 
Japan,  and  thinks  the  result  in  the  former  case  justified  our  neutral  policy.  He  con- 
gratulates the  country  on  the  abandonment  of  the  right  of  search  by  Great  Britain, 
and  in  reference  to  Central  America,  says  that  negotiations  are  still  progressing,  and 
he  has  not  yet  abandoned  the  hope  of  success.  He  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  enforc- 
ing our  claims  against  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  and  of  Mexico  as  in  a condition 
of  civil  war,  with  scarcely  any  hope  of  a restoration  to  a permanent  government. 
He  refers  to  the  causes  which  led  to  a rupture  of  the  diplomatic  relations  there.  He 
ecommends  the  taking  possession  of  a portion  of  Mexico,  sufficient  to  indemnify  us 
or  all  our  claims  and  grievances,  in  the  north  of  Mexico,  bordering  on  our  territory. 
He  says  that  Cuba  ought  to  belong  to  us,  and  recommends  that  steps  be  taken  for 
its  purchase.  As  we  acquire  all  new  territory  by  honorable  negotiation,  this  should 
not  be  an  exception. 

The  Mortara  Case. — This  case  has  led  to  a correspondence  between  certain  indi- 
viduals and  General  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  which  is  worthy  of  being  placed  on 
record  for  future  reference.  The  Jews,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  recently  holding 
public  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  country  in  relation  to  this  case,  and  Mr. 
Hart  in  behalf  of  a Jewish  congregation  in  Philadelphia,  addressed  a communication 
to  General  Cass  on  the  subject,  to  which  the  honorable  Secretary  gave  the  following 
reply: 
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Department  of  State  Washington,  Nov.  21,  1858. 

Sir, — I have  received  and  submitted  to  the  president  your  letter  of  the  15th  inst., 
respecting  the  alleged  forcible  abduction  from  his  parents  of  a Jewish  child,  by  the  pub- 
lic authorities  of  Bologna,  in  the  Papal  dominions,  and  asking  some  expression  of 
condemnation  on  the  part  of  this  government. 

The  occurrence  took  place  within  the  territories  of  an  independent  power,  and 
without  affecting  the  rights  of  any  American  citizen.  • It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in  the  internal  concerns.of  the  country. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  as  they  are  reported, 
which  would  impose  this  reserve  upon  the  government.  But  it  is  deemed  proper  to 
adhere  to  the  established  principle  which  has  heretofore  regulated  its  conduct  and 
intercourse  with  other  nations.  I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Lewis  Cass. 

This  expression  of  foie  settled  and  wise  policy  of  our  government  did  not  satisfy 
Mr.  Hart,  and  he  wrote  another  letter  to  General  Cass,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
action  of  our  government  in  1840,  during  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cruelties  to  the  Jews  in  Damascus.  To  this  second  letter  of  Mr.  Hart, 
General  Cass  responds  that  he  can  find  no  reason  to  change  the  views  he  communi- 
cated in  his  first  letter,  which  were  to  the  effect  that  the  abduction  of  theMortara  boy 
took  place  within  the  territories  of  an  independent  power,  and  without  affecting  the 
rights  of  any  American  citizen — under  such  circumstances  it  was  the  settled  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  abstain  from  all  inteference,  as  they  expect  other  nations  to 
abstain  from  all  interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  this  country.  General  Cass, 
in  his  response,  further  says: 

In  this  additional  letter  which  you  have  addressed  to  me  you  introduce  an  extract 
of  a letter  from  this  department,  dated  August  14,  1840.  to  the  American  Consul  at 
Cairo,  speaking  in  just  terms  of  reprehension  of  the  atrocious  calumnies  which  the 
Jews  of  Damascus  had  been  then  recently  subjected  to,  and  of  the  terrible  cruelties 
which  had  been  inflicted  upon  them.  And  considering  this  as  a case  of  intervention 
and  as  a proof  that  no  such  settled  policy  as  that  indicated  have  been  adopted  by  the 
United  States,  you  consider  also,  “ that  the  public  support  and  influence  by  the  good 
offices  of  our  government  was  consistently  asked  for  a suppression  of  such  wrongs 
to  humanity,  as  were  the  occasion  of  my  former  note,  etc.”  I have  no  remarks  to 
make  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  government  in  this  case  at  Damascus,  which 
was.  marked  by  the  most  calumnious  representations  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  in 
which  excruciating  tortures  were  inflicted,  and  many  lives  sacrificed.  But  I think  it 
proper  to  observe  that  this  single  action,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  change  that  character  of  national  reserve  which  1 attribute  to  our  foreign 
policy.  Those  principals  of  our  external  intercourse  may  well  be  said  to  be  estab- 
lished, which  during  the  seventy  years  of  our  national  existence,  and  in  a stirring 
period,  abounding  with  great  events,  everywhere  exciting  corresponding  interest, 
nave  been  adhered  to  with  that  steadiness  of  purpose  which,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, has  marked  the  conduct  of  our  government  while  dealing  with  these  subjects. 

There  are  cruelties  and  outrages  of  such  a revolting  nature  that  it  is  natural,  lauda- 
ble indeed,  that  when  they  occur  they  should  meet  with  general  condemnation.  But 
this  duty  to  “ outraged  humanity  ” should  be  left  to  the  action  of  individuals,  and 
the  expression  of  public  opinion;  for  it  is  manifest  that  if  our  government  assumes 
the  power  to  judge  and  censure  the  proceedings  of  another,  or  the  laws  it  recognizes 
in  cases  which  do  not  affect  their  own  interests  or  the  rights  of  their  citizens,  the 
intercourse  of  nations  will  soon  become  a system  of  crimination  and  recrimination 
hostile  to  friendly  communication;  for  the  principle  of  interference  being  once  ad- 
mitted, its  application  may  be  indefinitely  extended,  depending  for  its  exercise  on  the 
opinion  which  each  country  may  form  of  the  civil  policy  of  another  and  of  the  prac- 
tical operation.  There  is  no  people  who  would  rebuke  with  more  asperity  such 
intermeddling  with  their  affairs  than  would  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  and  it 
becomes  us  to  maintain  the  same  reserve  towards  other  countries  which  we  expect 
them  to  observe  towards  us.  Human  governments  are  necessarily  imperfect,  and 
neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other  nation  can  claim  exception  from  the  com- 
mon attribute. 

If  any  of  the  powers  of  the  old  world  should  believe  there  “ were  wrongs  in  suffer- 
ing humanity”  in  this  country,  the  same  principle  which  would  justify  this  govern- 
ment in  acceding  to  your  application  would  justify  them  in  a similar  measure  should 
they  deem  the  circumstances  of  any  case  sufficiently  grave  to  call  for  their  inter- 
position. 
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The  following  interesting  table  is  taken  from  the  Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac  and 
Laity's  Directory , for  1859,  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Murphy  & Co. 

SUMMARY  OF  CATHOLICITY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


DIOCESES. 

Churches  and 
Chapels. 

Priests. 

rs  S 

J 2 

Male  Religi’s 
Institutions. 

Female  Relig. 
Institutions. 

Lit.  In st's  for 
Young  Men. 

Female  Acad- 
emies. 

e • 

If 

Population  re- 
ported. 

Baltimore 

98 

127 

3 

2 

10 

7 

9 

n * 

Charleston 

20 

16 

3 

... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

10,000 

Erie 

83 

19 

... 

2 

2 

... 

19,000 

Philadelphia 

153 

142 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

8 

Pittsburg 

74 

79 

1 

4 

2 

3 

2 

6 

50,000 

Richmond 

17 

13 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

3 

12,1  HH) 

Savannah 

10 

13 

... 

... 

2 

... 

... 

3 

8,000 

Wheeling 

17 

9 

... 

... 

2 

... 

... 

2 

10,000 

Vicariate  of  Florida 

6 

3 

... 

... 

... 

1 

9 

427 

420 

6 

10 

21 

15 

21 

34 

Cincinnati 

123 

112 

1 

7 

8 

3 

11 

7 

150,000 

Cleveland 

79 

57 

... 

9 

4 

1 

3 

3 

Covington 

23 

20 

... 

... 

... 

2 

3 

20,000 

Detroit 

56 

43 

... 

... 

... 

1 

5 

1 

Fort  Wayne 

29 

28 

... 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

25,000 

Louisville 

63 

70 

2 

4 

3 

2 

10 

4 

60,000 

Sant  Ste.  Marie 

23 

16 

1 

2 

... 

l 

7,000 

Vincennes 

78 

42 

"i 

2 

2 

... 

15 

*2 

• 8 

479 

383 

4 

25 

22 

10 

! 51 

1 21 

1 

New  Orleans 

73 

92 

1 

4 

4 

1 

l 

11  1 

Galveston 

42 

43 

... 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Little  Rock 

16 

10 

... 

3 

1 

3 

Mobile 

12 

27 

... 

*2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Natchez 

14 

14 

... 

1 

3 

5 

3 

4 

10,000 

Natchitoches 

16 

15 

... 

4 

l 

3 

6 

173 

201 

1 

9 

17 

10 

16 

18 

78 

124 

1 

3 

3 

4 

12 

5 

Albany 

118 

84 

2 

3 

2 

1 

10 

Boston 

85 

78 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

Brooklyn 

34 

31 

2 

5 

3 

2 

BuiVaio 

102 

106 

2 

9 

17 

2 

9 

14 

100,000 

Burlington 

25 

13 

... 

... 

1 

1 

l 

Hartford 

52 

42 

... 

3 

3 

90,000 

Newark 1 

46 

41 

i 

2 

i 

2 

2 

Poi  eland J 

36 

25 

l 

1 

1 

... 

40,000 

9 

576 

1 544 

1 3 

19 

34 

10 

36 

39 

Oregon  City 1 

7 

7 

1 ”i 

Nesqualy 

6 

15 

... 

’l 

”i 

1 

1 

2 

13 

22 

1 

1 1 

l i 

l 

i 

St.  Louis.. 

68 

120 

3 

3 

14 

17 

12 

25 

120,000 

Alton 

64 

40 

... 

1 

1 

... 

1 

55,000 

Chicago 

73 

65 

... 

2 

3 

1 

2 

”3 

Dubuque 

62 

54 

... 

3 

6 

3 

6 

1 

Milwaukee 

189 

103 

1 

3 

6 

4 

13 

5 

160,000 

Nashville 

14 

12 

1 

1 

... 

1 

... 

10.000 

Santa  Fe 

83 

26 

”i 

... 

l 

... 

1 

... 

83,000 

St.  Paul 

31 

27 

... 

2 

5 

... 

4 

1 

50,000 

Vicariate  of  Kansas,  &c 

15 

16 

... 

2 

3 

- 

... 

4 

9 

599 

463 

5 

17 

40 

25 

40 

39 

San  Francisco 

! 43 

51 

1 

1 3 

5 

2 

3 

3 

Monterey 

24 

19 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

28,000 

2 

1 67 

70 

2 

| 4 

6 

4 

5 

6 

RELIGION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1859. 


Provinces 7 

Dioceses 43 

Vicariates 2 

Bishops 45 

Priests 2,  IDS 

Churches 2,334 


1849. 


Provinces 3 

Dioceses 30 

Bishops 26 

Priests 1,000 

Churches 966 


1839. 


Provinces...... 1 

Dioceses 16 

Bishops 18 

Priests 478 

Churches 418 
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In  1774  there  were  only  nineteen  Priests  in  the  United  States  (then  Colonies). 

In  1790  there  was  one  Bishop  and  twenty  Priests  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1791,  the  first  Clerical  Synod  in  the  United  States  was 
convened  by  Bishop  Carroll.  There  were  only  twenty  Priests  present,  probably 
very  nearly  the  whole  number  of  the  clergy.  Among  these  is  recorded  the  name  of 
Rev.  Laurence  Groestel,  S.J.,  who  was  soon  after  appointed  Coadjutor  to  Bishop 
Carroll.  He  died,  before  consecration,  in  the  service  of  those  suffering  from  yellow 
fever,  at  Philadelphia.  His  death  is  mentioned  in  a letter  of  Cardinal  Antonelli, 
bearing  date  September  1st,  1794. 

Rev.  Leonard  Neale  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Gortyna,  in  part.,  erected  by  a 
Papal  Brief,  dated  April  17th,  1795.  He  was  consecrated  on  the  2d  Sunday  of 
Advent,  December  7th,  1800. 

There  were  then  in  the  U.  States  two  Bishops  and  probably  about  forty  Priests. 

In  1808  the  See  of  Baltimore  was  made  an  Archbishopric,  with  four  Suffragan 
Sees — Bardstown,  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY. — Death  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Deluol. — It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we 
record  the  death,  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  of  this  distinguished  cler- 
gyman, who  was  at  one  time  president  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  Baltimore,  and  for 
many  years  Superior  of  the  Theological  Seminary  connected  with  that  institution. 
We  are  indebted  to  an  exchange  for  the  following  interesting  particulars  of  the 
lamented  deceased:  » 

“ Dr.  Deluol  was  a native  of  the  South  of  France,  and  emigrated  to  Baltimore 
about  forty  years  ago,  from  which  period,  until  his  departure  from  the  city,  in  1849, 
he  was  generally  and  favorably  known  to  all  classes  and  denominations  in  our  com- 
munity. He  was  a man  of  large  attainments  in  classical  scholarship,  and  in  the 
learning  of  his  profession,  and  was  remarkable  likewise  for  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  his  general  administrative  ability.  For  many  years  he  was  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  that  most  admirable  and  exemplary  Society,  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  and  assisted  greatly  in  laying  the  foundations  of  their  extended  use- 
fulness throughout  the  Union.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Church  at  whose  altars  he 
ministered,  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  veneration  and  affection  of  which 
he  was  the  object.  The  highest  dignities  within  its  gift  were  over  and  again  at  his 
command;  and  his  counsels  were  at  all  times  of  the  widest  and  most  elevated  Jnflu- 
ence.  But  his  genial  and  kindly  nature  knew  no  distinction  of  religious  opinions, 
and  his  personal  relations  with  all  his  fellow  citizens,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic, 
were  of  the  most  cordial  and  attractive  character.  He  was  deeply  attached  to  the 
institutions  of  the  United  States,  of  which  he  early  became  a naturalized  citizen,  and 
bore  back  with  him,  to  the  retreat  of  his  declining  years,  all  the  sympathies  and 
yearnings  of  one  born  in  our  midst.  Few  citizens  of  Baltimore  who  have  visited 
Paris,  since  lie  returned  there,  have  omitted  to  seek  for  him  in  the  quiet  cloister  of 
St.  Sulpice,  and  none  w’ho  have  saw  him  can  have  failed  to  bring  away  with  them 
the  most  grateful  impressions  of  his  unaffected  gentleness  and  simple  piety.  To  the 
many  among  our  people  who  were  educated  under  his  care,  the  tidings  of  his  death 
— even  advanced  in  years  and  broken  with  infirmities  as  he  was — will  be  a source  of 
genuine  sorrow.  To  the  members  of  his  immediate  communion  they  will  bring  yet 
deeper  grief,  for  he  was  a man  whose  sacred  calling  was  blended  in  its  exercise 
with  all  the  promptings  of  a warm  and  tender  heart,  and  with  whom  the  relation  of 

Sastor  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  of  companion  and  friend  also.  Few  in  their 
ay  and  generation  have  it  illustrated  as  nobly  or  as  beautifully  as  he,  the  character 
of  a Christian  gentleman;  and  none  can  have  departed  with  an  humbler  yet  firmer 
hope,  to  their  reward.” 

Died  on  the  23d  of  November,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Clarks. 
Died  recently  in  Boston,  the  Rev.  John  T.  Roddan,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 
Died  December  11th,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  New  York,  the  Rev. 
Father  Larkin. 

Died  at  the  Convent  of  Mercy,  Chicago,  on  the  5th  of  December,  Sister  Mart 
Bonaventure. 

Died,  December  the  4th,  at  the  House  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  near  Cincinnati, 
Sister  Mary  Ignatia,  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age. 

Died  in  the  City  of  Buffalo,  on  the  6th  of  December,  Sister  M.  Catherine,  in 
the  26th  year  of  her  age. 

Died  at  the  Carmelite  Convent,  in  this  city,  on  the  4th  of  December,  Sister  Mary 
Eleanor,  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age,  and  the  47th  of  her  conventual  life. 

May  they  rest  in  peace 
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